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SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE 


THE  Scandinavians,  the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe,  are  the  purest 
strain  of  all  Teutons.  They  have  the  most  truly  Northern  virtues: 
rugged  independence,  personal  bravery,  grim  determination,  reliance 
upon  the  individual.  In  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Scandinavians  there  was 
no  forbidden  tree  of  knowledge,  and  to  this  very  day,  religion  of  the  extreme 
Oriental  type,  with  its  flagellation  and  self-abnegation,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Scandinavian  temperament.  Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  the  struggle  of  the 
ancient  Norsemen  to  acquire  a  sense  of  the  great  renunciations  demanded  by 
Christianity.  In  '  Gosta  Berlingsaga,’  that  fine  romance  of  Sweden’s  heroic 
days,  Selma  Lagerlof  symbolizes  in  her  hero  the  stem  conflict  between  North¬ 
ern  paganism  and  Eastern  Christianity.  What  would  have  happened  if  the 
teachings  of  Christ  had  never  penetrated  to  the  North?  What  strange  forms 
would  this  paganism  have  evolved,  this  religion  in  which  the  gods  were  as 
men,  of  super-build  and  power?  For  the  gods  themselves  were  conscious  of 
their  own  Gotterdammerung  —  the  twilight  of  their  passing  —  and  knew  of 
the  day  when  they  were  to  be  superseded,  perhaps  by  men  of  godlike  mold. 
Men  fight  side  by  side  with  the  gods  in  the  mighty  combats  described  in  the 
Eddas  and  sagas.  These  warriors,  men  and  gods  heroic,  were  the  Vikings,  the 
supermen  of  ancient  days.  In  one  of  his  works,  Rydberg,  the  Swedish  poet, 
cries: 

"  Awaken,  all  ye  hearts  of  the  North  —  arise  from  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 
Hark!  Listen!  The  sonorous  sound  of  the  garden  of  Balder  —  of  the  childhood 
of  your  race.  Awaken,  and  with  the  might  of  your  forefathers,  struggle  for 
greater  glory  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  earth.  Yes,  for  a  joy  greater  than  that 
of  all  Valhalla!  For  the  supreme  joy  of  dying  at  the  side  of  the  gods,  in  the 
last  struggle  for  light!  ” 

So  that,  from  the  North  comes  the  insistence  on  the  development  of  the 
human  being,  on  the  freedom  and  power  of  the  individual.  It  is  here  that  the 
superman  idea  is  born:  Siegfried  victorious,  come  to  make  firm  and  straight 
the  backbone  of  mankind. 

The  exposition  of  the  social  and  political  forces  that  form  the  background 
of  Scandinavian  literature  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  three  independent 
countries  must  be  considered:  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  three 
were  united  in  one  kingdom  at  various  times,  and  for  several  centuries  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark  were  ruled  by  one  king.  But  the  inviolability  of  small 
nations  and  of  racial,  geographical,  and  linguistic  entities,  was  realized  by  the 
Scandinavian  countries  many  years  ago.  Centralization  of  power,  close  and 
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definite  conglomeration,  were  not  suited  to  the  genius  of  these  lands  of 
mountains  and  valleys  and  broken  sea-coasts.  The  sense  of  separateness,  of 
independence,  is  instinctive  with  the  people.  They  chafed  at  restrictions  and 
rejected  all  unions  that  were  not  free  and  voluntary.  Since  the  Great  War 
the  three  nations  of  the  North  have  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  solidarity. 
They  have  federated,  informally,  for  defensive  measures  and  common  policies, 
and  yet  each  country  has  preserved  its  national  integrity  and  its  complete 
autonomy.  Long  ago,  Nature  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
barriers  of  mountains  and  water,  and  enabled  them  to  develop  and  preserve  a 
civilization  definitely  native  and  original. 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  NATURE 

An  elementary  understanding  of  the  chief  natural  features  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries  will  gain  for  the  reader  a  clearer  appreciation  of  their 
literatures.  In  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  man  is  dominated  by  the 
shaping  forces  of  Nature.  You  do  not  find,  in  the  North,  the  endless,  level 
plain  of  Russia,  where  men  mass  together  and  where  the  call  is  to  go  on  and 
on  ceaselessly  over  the  level,  monotonous  reaches.  There  are  many  plains  in 
Scandinavia,  some  of  considerable  stretch  in  Sweden,  but  for  the  most  part 
there  are  valleys  separated  by  ridges,  sudden  transitions  that  arouse  expecta¬ 
tion  and  bring  wondrous  surprises.  Men  live  on  the  heights,  and  those  who 
dwell  in  valleys  hemmed  in  by  mountains  are  filled  with  a  longing  to  know 
the  great  world  beyond.  In  the  Land  of  Peak  and  Pine,  Norway  —  a  narrow 
country,  like  Chile  —  there  is  always  the  proximity  of  the  sea  which  flings  its 
great  arms  into  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  coast,  forming  fjord  after  fjord.  For¬ 
ests  of  pine  trees,  lakes,  snow-capped  mountains,  sheltered  valleys,  the  sea  — 
how  different  it  all  is  from  the  almost  unbroken  plain  of  Russia!  In  the 
literature  of  Norway,  even  in  the  works  of  Ibsen,  the  great  dramatist  of  ideas 
and  social  problems,  there  is  always  the  rugged  but  enchanting  presence  of 
Nature.  The  sea,  in  '  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  ’  or  in  '  Little  Eyolf  ’  or  in  Lie’s 
tales  or  in  'The  Last  of  the  Vikings’;  the  mountain  lakes  and  peaks,  in 
'  Brand,’  in  the  tales  and  sketches  of  Fonhus;  the  sseter-maids  in  '  Peer  Gynt  ’ 
(a  "  saeter  ”  is  an  upland  summer  dairy-farm  perched  high  on  a  mountain)  — 
these  lend  their  beauty  and  strength  and  wondrous  variety  to  the  thoughts  of 
men.  Bjornson,  the  truly  national  writer  of  Norway,  describes  his  land  in  these 
words: 

"  There  is  something  in  Nature  that  challenges  whatever  is  extraordinary 
in  us.  Nature  herself  here  goes  beyond  all  ordinary  measure.  We  have  night 
nearly  all  the  winter,  we  have  day  nearly  all  the  summer  with  the  sun  by 
day  and  by  night  above  the  horizon.  I  have  seen  it  half-veiled  by  the  mists  from 
the  sea  —  it  often  looks  three,  even  four  times  larger  than  usual.  And  then 
the  play  of  colors  on  sky,  sed,  and  rock,  from  the  most  glowing  red  to  the 
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softest  and  most  delicate  yellow  and  white!  And  then  the  colors  of  the  North¬ 
ern  lights  on  the  winter  sky,  with  their  more  suppressed  kind  of  wild  pictures, 
yet  full  of  unrest  and  forever  changing!  Then  the  other  wonders  of  nature! 
The  millions  of  sea-birds,  and  the  wandering  processions  of  fish,  stretching  for 
miles!  The  perpendicular  cliffs  that  rise  directly  out  of  the  sea!  They  are  not 
like  other  mountains,  and  the  Atlantic  roars  round  their  feet.  And  the  ideas  of 
the  people  are  correspondingly  unmeasured.  Listen  to  their  legends  and 
stories.” 

Nature,  then,  is  a  constant  presence,  an  ever-living  reality  to  the  people. 
It  has  developed  in  them  their  qualities  of  mind  and  temperament.  Every¬ 
where  in  Scandinavian  literature  you  find  the  expression  of  the  Northern  love 
for  Nature  —  an  expression  that  often  becomes  exultation,  almost  pagan 
in  its  intensity  and  naturalness.  But  it  is  not  all  light-hearted  joy,  for,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Norwegians,  the  presence  of  the  somber  mountains  gives  the 
people  a  sense  of  loneliness.  They  know  solitude,  and  brooding  thought,  and 
the  life  that  is  within.  It  is  because  of  the  great  solitude  of  the  North  that 
Norwegian  literature  is  marked  by  a  deep,  somber  note  of  subjective  reflec¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  if  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  mountains  had  become  creative. 

Yet  differences  there  are  between  sections  within  the  country.  There  is  the 
Ostland,  the  more  level  agricultural  valleys  along  the  Swedish  border,  with  its 
more  stolid,  even  tempered,  economically  secure  people;  there  is  the  Vestland, 
the  rocky  fjord-scarred  west-coast  land,  with  its  land-locked  communities,  and 
a  more  fitful  and  fretful  people;  there  is  finally  the  Nordland,  the  land  of  the 
long  winter  nights,  bleak  and  barren,  with  its  temperamental,  wistful,  volatile 
people.  This  variety  has  contributed  to  the  richness  of  the  national  literature. 

Among  the  Norwegians,  most  of  whom  live  close  to  the  sea,  the  love  and 
longing  for  the  ocean,  the  consciousness  of  its  mysteries  are  most  intense.  On 
a  large  vessel,  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  stood  one  night  near  the  sailor  on 
deck-watch.  He  was  a  Scandinavian,  a  tall,  lonesome  figure,  standing  mo¬ 
tionless  and  gazing  out  upon  the  great  ocean.  All  around  us  were  the  dark 
waters,  and  overhead  the  sky  and  a  few  stars.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  lonely, 
solitary  figure  of  the  sailor  was  merged  in  the  solitude  of  the  sea.  I  felt  that 
for  him  the  mighty  ocean  had  a  depth  of  meaning  and  a  profound  solace  and 
completeness  that  I  would  never  understand.  I  thought  of  Polar  silence.  And 
as  I  watched  him  standing  there,  wrapped  in  his  heavy  pea-jacket,  the  thin, 
bearded  face  expressionless,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  dim  horizon,  I  knew  that 
he  was  not  alone,  that  his  spirit  was  in  its  natural  home,  united  to  all  that 
he  loved.  Everyone  has  seen,  at  the  seashore,  the  long,  lithe  figures  of  the 
Scandinavian  lifeguards,  tall,  slim,  gloriously  modeled.  Their  home  is  in  the 
water.  They  make  you  think  of  the  Greek  athletes,  but  they  have  a  lissome¬ 
ness  which  the  statues  of  Greek  youths  do  not  show.  Perhaps  the  two  greatest 
epic  nations  of  the  past,  Greece  and  Iceland,  were  not  so  far  apart  in  spirit  as 
they  are  in  space. 
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The  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  the  wonder  of  what  lies  beyond  —  these  are 
the  great  inspirations  of  Norwegian  literature.  "  There  are  some  lonely  valleys 
in  Norway,  so  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  that  the  inhabitants  can  scarcely  see 
the  sky,  save  by  lying  on  their  backs,”  says  Dr.  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  his 
admirable  book,  '  Scandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians.’  Bjornson  has  expressed 
for  all  time  this  longing  for  the  far-away  in  his  poem,  '  Over  the  Lofty  Moun¬ 
tains,’  with  its  wistful  last  stanza, 

Some  time  I  know  I  shall  rise  and  soar 
Over  the  lofty  mountain. 

Hast  Thou  already  ajar  Thy  door?  — 

Good  is  Thy  home!  Yet,  Lord,  I  implore, 

Hold  not  the  gates  asunder- — - 
Leave  me  my  longing  wonder! 

(Translated  by  Arthur  Hubbell  Palmer) 

Sweden  is  larger  than  Norway,  of  more  generous  distances  and  ampler 
proportions.  The  great  Swedish  poet,  Tegner,  describes  his  land  in  these 
words: 

Here  the  dark  woods  with  many  a  patriarch  tree 
In  gloomy  melancholy  gaze  on  thee; 

Here  rocks  on  rocks  up-piled  upon  the  strand, 

Seem  the  vast  structure  of  some  giant  hand; 

While  high  aloft  the  lucid  meteors  glow, 

And  veins  of  iron  in  the  mountain  grow. 

(Translated  by  Oscar  Baker) 

The  country  falls  naturally  into  three  parts:  Norrland,  the  North,  with  its 
mountains  and  great  spruce-forests,  the  forests  that  Selma  Lagerlof  describes 
lovingly,  and  which  are  the  home  of  ancient  legends;  Svealand,  the  central 
part  of  Sweden,  a  district  of  more  modern  type,  with  many  cities  and  factories, 
but,  in  the  country  districts,  lakes,  wide  areas  of  pasture  land,  and  many 
forests  of  birch  trees;  finally,  Gotaland,  the  South,  bordering  on  the  sea,  and 
having  the  summer  climate  of  all  southland.  In  a  country  like  Sweden,  which 
measures  one  thousand  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  landscape  is  varied,  and 
the  climate  presents  sharp  contrasts. 

THE  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 

Denmark,  with  its  broad  plains  and  its  infusion  of  non-Teutonic  blood, 
might  be  considered  as  the  Scandinavian  South.  The  people  have  the  gaiety,  the 
genial  light-heartedness,  and  gracious  sociability  of  true  Southerners,  whether 
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they  be  in  the  Ukraine,  or  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  In  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  book  by  Dr.  Leach,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  author  draws 
with  great  care  and  subtlety  the  composite  portrait  of  each  of  the  three  Scandi¬ 
navian  peoples.  He  speaks  of  the  thrifty,  humorous,  friendly  Danes  as  repre¬ 
senting  "  man  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men.”  The  Swedes,  with  their  courtly 
ways,  "  fundamental  imaginativeness,  fervent  idealism,”  and,  above  all,  their 
surpassing  love  of  Nature,  symbolize  "man  in  relation  to  Nature”;  while 
the  extreme  Northern  type,  the  Norwegians,  a  people  of  "  intense  and  under¬ 
lying  sentiment  and  subjectivity,”  stand  for  "  man  in  relation  to  his  ideals.” 
The  terms  of  these  descriptions  are  helpful  and  suggestive;  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  accurate,  nor  do  they  imply  the  exclusive  possession  of  cer¬ 
tain  traits  by  one  or  another  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  people.  But  the 
Scandinavians  have  certain  pronounced  racial  characteristics.  The  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  the  love  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  grim  determination  to  lay 
wide  and  firm  the  bases  of  human  freedom  —  this  is  the  temper  of  the  North. 
These  people  combine  passionate  devotion  to  personal  liberty  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  willingness  to  join  others  for  social  ends.  Steady,  practical,  self-reliant, 
rational,  they  can  be  masters  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  yet  they  have  never 
surrendered  their  primitive  right  to  live  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  to  follow  the 
gleam  of  the  ideal,  and  to  dream  great  dreams.  Nor  have  they  lost  the  pagan 
joy  in  Nature,  that  mystic  and  instinctive  accord  with  the  beauties  that  the 
gods  have  scattered  among  them.  The  trait  most  distinctively  Scandinavian, 
however,  is  that  of  self-dependence,  a  reliance  upon  individual  initiative.  The 
words  of  Ibsen  in  the  following  passage  from  '  An  Enemy  of  the  People  ’ 
ring  true  of  the  Norwegian  temperament: 

"  The  most  powerful  man  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  is  most  alone.  No 
man  today  masters  himself  or  helps  others  to  self-mastery  who  cannot  contrive 
to  make  a  Norway  for  himself  in  this  busy,  chattering  world.  It  is  refreshing  as 
a  salt  bath  to  learn  that  the  Viking  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  still  so  much  alive  anywhere.” 

It  is  because  of  this  instinctive  regard  for  the  individual  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navians,  as  a  people,  have  always  treated  their  women  as  social  equals.  In  the 
Orient,  women  were  the  property  of  men;  but  the  Viking  women  belonged  to 
themselves,  and  had  a  voice  in  all  things.  And  today,  the  people  of  the  North 
are  foremost  in  their  recognition  of  the  social  and  political  rights  of  women. 
This  is  the  hall-mark  of  a  developed  stage  of  civilization.  In  Norway  women 
early  attained  full  suffrage;  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  women  voted  at  first  in 
all  county  affairs,  the  War  alone  delaying  the  granting  of  parliamentary 
suffrage.  But  it  is  in  social  legislation  that  the  Scandinavians  have 
given  women  the  fullest  measure  of  justice.  Motherhood  has  been  fully 
protected.  This  attitude  toward  women  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on 
literature.  In  play  after  play,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  and  others  preach  woman’s 
right  to  individual  liberty,  and  among  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  Sweden 
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are  Frederika  Bremer,  Selma  Lagerlof  (a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature) ,  and  Ellen  Key.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  women  writers  of 
the  North. 

The  final  mark  that  tells  a  nation’s  progress  in  civilization  is  its  type  of  so¬ 
cial  legislation.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  is  not  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  but  social  legislation  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  forethought  and  balanced  justice.  Social  reforms  are  not  imposed 
from  above  in  the  interests  of  a  paramount  State.  In  the  North,  especially  in 
Denmark,  there  is  voluntary  co-operation  and  a  gratifying  measure  of  political 
and  industrial  independence.  Above  all,  there  is  that  growth  and  development 
of  social  coherence,  directed  by  intelligence,  that  will  bring  civilization  at  last, 
shaped  and  ordered  out  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  Politically,  the  three  countries 
are  limited,  "  democratic  ”  monarchies,  so  that  the  radical  parties  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  programs  rather  than  with  political  issues. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE 

Our  survey  of  the  geographical,  social,  and  political  background,  together 
with  the  brief  summary  we  have  just  completed  of  the  national  traits  of  char¬ 
acter,  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  development  of  Scandinavian  literature. 
The  deep  wells  from  which  the  writers  of  the  North  draw  their  inspiration  are 
not  the  alien  sources  of  classical  mythology  or  the  religious  mysticism  of  the 
distant  East.  The  literature  of  Scandinavia  has  its  roots  in  the  native  Eddas 
and  sagas  discussed  in  the  volume  on  Medieval  Literature.  To  this  very  day, 
the  pagan  imagery  of  the  ancient  Norse  is  echoed  in  the  writings  of  modern 
poets,  novelists,  and  dramatists,  in  spite  of  their  preoccupation  with  social 
problems  and  their  responsiveness  to  every  wind  of  European  doctrine.  In  one 
of  his  poems,  Bjornson  writes, 

Over  the  mountain-tops  glowing, 

Light-King  his  armies  are  throwing. 

This  personification  is  typical  of  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  North.  The  Sagas 
and  Eddas  have  exercised  the  profoundest  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of 
Scandinavian  literature.  The  stirring  incidents  they  relate  in  brief,  biting 
phrases,  their  keen  grasp  of  character,  grim  humor,  manly  simplicity,'  passion¬ 
ate  love  of  action,  and  graphic  brevity  have  molded  the  style  and  manner  of 
Northern  literature.  These  heroic  tales  have  furnished  themes  for  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  North.  They  have  been  more  than  literary  raw  material; 
they  have  kindled  and  inspired  creative  effort  and  aroused  creative  spirit.  All 
truly  Scandinavian  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  are  marked  by 
the  pithy  brevity,  directness,  naturalness,  and  vividness  of  the  Eddas  and 
Sagas.  The  latter  are,  in  essential  things,  similar  to  the  Scandinavian  folk¬ 
tales.  Like  the  folk-stories,  the  Sagas  were  intended  for  oral  recitation,  and 
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the  two  are  a  truly  individual  form  of  art.  In  a  few  happy  sentences,  Bjornson 
gives  the  chief  qualities  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  North: 

"  How  happy,  in  its  manly  equipoise,  is  the  Norwegian  folk-lore,  in  spite  of 
its  startling  peculiarities!  Some  of  these  stories  take  us  into  the  dense  forests 
among  mocking  echoes  from  the  life  outside.  In  some  we  feel  human  souls 
hovering  homeless  above  the  reefs;  in  others,  memories  of  an  always  sunlit 
land  flit  before  us;  but  in  none  do  we  meet  with  sentimentalism,  despondency, 
disconsolateness.” 

The  essential  aspects  of  the  folk-tales  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Scandinavian  literature.  The  literature  of  the  North  is  marked  by  native 
dramatic  power  —  a  delight  in  action,  swift,  pithy  dialogue,  and  vivid  analysis 
of  character.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Scandinavian  love  for  Nature.  It 
is  this  delight  in  all  of  nature’s  phenomena,  coupled  with  the  inherent  dramatic 
character  of  the  Northern  imagination,  that  accounts  for  the  personification 
of  Nature  that  one  finds  throughout  all  Scandinavian  literature.  Bjornson  de¬ 
scribes  this  "  natural  mysticism  ”  as  "  the  power  to  put  the  figure  in  the  land¬ 
scape  and  the  landscape  in  the  figure.”  In  Scandinavian  literature,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  Nature  were  dramatized.  They 
had  voices  and  they  spoke.  Read  Andersen’s  fairy  tales,  Bjomson’s  outdoor 
poems,  his  introduction  to  the  novel  '  Arne,’  Selma  Lagerlof’s  stories  of  the 
Swedish  forests  of  Varmland,  and  you  will  find  that  everything  speaks:  the 
mountains,  the  trees,  the  winds,  the  animals,  household  things  —  even  a 
darning-needle  can  make  pointed  remarks.  So  that  the  Scandinavians  do  not 
love  action  for  its  own  sake;  they  delight  in  the  dramatic  unfolding  of  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  through  action.  This  attempt  to  illuminate  action,  to 
view  it  as  the  expression  of  inner  and  essential  qualities,  gives  Scandinavian  lit¬ 
erature  a  reflective  spirit.  Hamlet,  the  brooding  Dane,  and  Ibsen’s  Skule  are 
as  truly  Scandinavian  as  is  Haakon,  the  kingly  man  of  action.  And  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  gives  the  two  sides  of  the  Northern  char¬ 
acter:  the  former,  a  man  of  action,  sunny,  genial,  confident,  victorious;  the 
latter,  a  brooding,  reflective  spirit,  plagued  by  doubts  and  questionings  of 
the  soul.  In  Scandinavian  literature  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  naivete,  frank¬ 
ness,  simple  candor,  absence  of  self-consciousness;  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  stem  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  —  the  consciousness  that  made  Ibsen  say, 

What  is  Life?  A  fighting 
In  heart  and  in  brain  with  Trolls. 

Poetry?  That  means  writing 

Doomsday-accounts  of  our  souls. 

The  influence  of  the  folk-tale  has  determined  the  form  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  novel.  In  Northern  literature  one  does  not  find  huge,  misshapen 
works  like  Dostoyevsky’s  '  Brothers  Karamazov,’  nor  are  there  many  novels 
with  closely-knit  plots  like  Hawthorne’s  'The  Scarlet  Letter.’  The  typical 
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Scandinavian  novel  consists  of  a  series  of  episodes,  each  complete  in  itself, 
sometimes  the  narration  of  an  action,  but  quite  often  merely  a  reflective 
soliloquy  or  a  dramatic  dialogue.  Selma  Lagerlof’s  '  Gosta  Berlingsaga  ’ 
and  '  Liliencrona’s  Home,’  Bjornson’s  '  Arne  ’  and  '  The  Fisher  Maiden  ’ 
are  novels  of  this  sort.  Even  the  long  eight-volume  novels  of  Nexo,  '  Pelle 
the  Conqueror,’  and  Pontoppidan,  '  Lykke-Per,’  show  many  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Scandinavian  fiction. 

The  later  literature  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  —  in  which  might  be 
included  the  writings  since  1865  —  is  marked  by  a  more  cosmopolitan  tone. 
The  milieu  remains  Scandinavian,  but  the  themes  of  the  best  work  are  uni¬ 
versal.  It  was  Brandes,  the  great  Danish  critic,  who  inspired  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  to  attempt  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  He  taught  that  in  art  one 
must  not  imitate,  but  create;  he  wished  to  re-wed  art  to  life,  to  the  visible 
reality  of  the  artist’s  own  day  and  generation,  to  free  the  writer  from  the 
trammels  of  traditional  themes  and  methods,  so  that  free  individuality  might 
come  into  play  once  more.  In  his  lectures  and  critical  work,  Brandes  led  the 
young  artists  of  the  North  to  see  the  problems  of  their  own  day;  he  pointed 
the  way  to  new  materials  of  thought,  and  to  a  new  psychology  and  style. 
In  this  way,  literature  came  to  grapple  anew  with  life.  Schools  were  formed: 
realists,  naturalists,  symbolists.  All  of  the  militants  grouped  themselves 
around  Brandes,  and  looked  to  him  to  blaze  the  trail  for  them,  to  set  forth 
clearly  all  the  esthetic  and  political  forces  of  the  day,  and  the  literary  cur¬ 
rents  that  flowed  in  every  direction.  But  the  Scandinavians  could  not  be 
content  with  literary  realism,  with  the  scientific  teachings  of  evolution  and 
the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Freedom  and  Reason.  There  soon  sprang  up  a 
group  of  young  litterateurs  who  found  fresh  inspiration  in  a  pantheistic 
outlook  upon  life,  in  an  inner,  spiritual  understanding  of  all  the  gathered 
forces  of  life,  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  indestructible  concord  with  the 
Universal  Spirit.  Theirs  is  the  new  mysticism,  not  alone  the  pagan  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Nature’s  forces,  but  the  modern  consciousness  that  all  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  life  are  manifestations  of  one  force,  all  appearances  a  real  unity  in  a 
manifold  diversity. 

But  the  literature  of  the  North  will  never  lose  its  character  of  free  hu¬ 
manity,  its  individual  note  and  tendency.  In  the  East  there  is  the  search  for 
liberty  and  the  faith  that  one  can  find  freedom  in  the  loss  of  self.  Among  the 
Scandinavians  there  is  the  assertion  of  self,  and  yet  the  ready  recognition 
of  others  and  the  voluntary  wish  to  unite  with  them.  The  great  writers  of 
modern  Scandinavia,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg,  Hamsun,  have  struck 
mighty  blows  in  their  desire  to  beat  into  shape  the  distorted  ethics  of  the 
world.  Some  say  that  from  Russia  will  come  the  final  word  of  deliverance, 
but  others  believe  that  the  East  will  awaken  from  its  lethargy  only  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  beating  of  the  hammer  of  Thor. 


Louis  S.  Friedland 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS 

NORWAY 

TO  THE  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  THREE  SCANDINAVIAN  LANDS 
DATES  EVENTS 


866-933 

Harald  Haarfager  secures  the  overlordship  of 
Norway. 

995-IOOO 

Reign  of  Olaf  I.  Introduction  of  Christianity.  Nor¬ 
way  conquered  by  Danish  and  Swedish  kings. 

10x5-1029 

Reign  of  Olaf  II  Haraldsson  (St.  Olaf) .  After  him 
a  few  years  of  Danish  rule. 

1066 

Harald  Haardraade  attempts  the  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

1066-1093 

Reign  of  Olaf  Kyrre,  the  Quiet.  The  town  of 
Bergen  founded. 

I3I9 

Final  unification  of  Norway.  The  Rigets  Raad  (na¬ 
tional  council)  established. 

1389 

Under  Erik  of  Pomerania,  the  three  Scandinavian 
lands  are  united. 

I45° 

NORWAY  AND  DENMARK 

The  triple  bond  dissolved.  Norway  and  Denmark 
remain  together. 

1450-1536 

1588-1648 

After  1660 

1811 

Norway  gradually  becomes  a  province  of  Denmark. 
Christian  IV.  Christiania  founded. 

Norway  regains  partial  independence. 

University  of  Christiania  founded. 

1814  (Jan.  14) 

UNION  OF  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 

The  Danish  King,  Frederick  VI,  cedes  Norway  to 
Sweden.  The  two  are  practically  independent. 
The  Act  of  Union. 

1833 

The  peasants  gain  representation  in  the  Storthing. 
The  poet,  Henrik  Wergeland,  a  nationalist, 
becomes  their  leader.  He  is  opposed  by  another 
poet,  J.  S.  Welhaven,  who  wishes  to  preserve 
intellectual  relations  with  Denmark. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  —  Continued 


DATES 

1844-1859 

1859-1872 

1869 

NORWAY 

EVENTS 

Reign  of  Oscar  I. 

Reign  of  Carl  XV. 

The  Storthing  decides  to  meet  annually,  instead  of 
triennially.  Johan  Sverdrup  becomes  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party. 

1872-1905 

1872 

Reign  of  Oscar  II,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
A  bill  to  admit  the  ministers  to  seats  in  the  Storth¬ 
ing  is  introduced  by  the  Liberals.  A  long  quar¬ 
rel  ensues. 

1880 

1882 

This  bill  is  passed  over  the  king’s  veto. 

Important  elections  to  the  Storthing.  The  Liberal 
Party  is  successful  under  the  leadership  of 
Sverdrup  and  Bjornson.  The  ministry  re¬ 
fuses  to  yield. 

1883 

The  ministers  impeached  and  tried.  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Selmer  ordered  to  resign. 

1884  (June) 
1884-1887 

Johan  Sverdrup  forms  the  first  Liberal  ministry. 
Important  reforms.  A  separate  consular  service  for 
Norway  proposed. 

1898 

1901 

1902-1905 

A  national  flag  adopted. 

Municipal  suffrage  granted  to  women. 

The  great  crisis  between  the  two  countries.  The 
consular  service  is  the  crux  of  the  dispute. 

I9°5 

The  Swedish  Rigsdag  agrees  to  a  severance  of  the 
Union. 

1906 

NORWAY  AN  INDEPENDENT  MONARCHY 

Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  brother  of  the  Danish 
king,  becomes  king  of  Norway  (Haakon 
VII). 

1907 

Parliamentary  suffrage  granted  to  women  on  same 
terms  with  men. 

1913 

Suffrage  made  universal  for  both  sexes.  Other  pro¬ 
gressive  legislation. 

I9I4 

Bill  to  protect  illegitimate  children  introduced.  The 
three  Scandinavian  countries  form  a  compact 
for  defensive  purposes  and  common  policies 
during  the  Great  War. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  —  Continued 

SWEDEN 


DATES 

EVENTS 

1470-1520 

*523 

[For  relations  with  Norway  and  Denmark  see  chronologies 
of  those  countries] 

Swedish  presidents  at  the  Danish  court. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  a  former  "president,”  is  elected  king  of 
Sweden. 

1523-1560 

Reign  of  Gustavus  I.  Breach  with  Rome.  Olaus  Petri,  a 
disciple  of  Luther,  and  the  Reformation  in  Sweden. 

r525  I543 

Peasant  uprisings  because  of  economic  and  religious  dis¬ 
content. 

1593 

1600-1612 

Civil  War  because  of  religious  issues. 

Reign  of  Charles  IX.  A  military  monarchy.  War  with 
Poland  and  Russia. 

1612-1632 

Reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Constitutional  reforms.  The 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

1644-1654 

1654-1660 

Queen  Christina. 

Charles  X.  Internal  reforms.  War  with  Poland.  Sweden 
becomes  a  world  power. 

1660-1697 

1697-1718 

1720-1751 

I74I-I743 

1751-1810 

1810 

1818 

1844-1859 

1859-1872 

1872-1907 

I9°5 

Charles  XI.  Sweden  becomes  a  semi-absolute  monarchy. 
Charles  XII.  Great  Northern  War. 

Frederick  I.  Sweden  becomes  a  limited  monarchy. 

War  with  Russia. 

A  succession  of  monarchs.  Important  Continental  relations. 
The  French  marshal,  Bernadotte,  is  named  Crown  Prince. 
Bemadotte  becomes  king  (Charles  XIV) . 

Reign  of  Oscar  I,  his  son.  Liberal  reforms. 

Charles  XV.  A  new  constitution  granted. 

Oscar  II.  International  problems.  Franchise  reform. 

The  First  Extraordinary  Rigsdag  meets,  to  consider  dis. 
solution  with  Norway. 

1907- 

1909 

1912-1914 

1913 

1914 

Reign  of  Gustav  V. 

Full  manhood  suffrage  won. 

Problems  of  national  defense.  Fear  of  Russia. 

National  Pension  Insurance. 

Sweden  determines  to  remain  neutral  in  the  Great  War. 
Proposal  for  woman  suffrage. 

Temperance  movement.  Sweeping  social  programs.  Eco¬ 
nomic  progress. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  —  Continued 


DATES 

DENMARK 

EVENTS 

9th  century 
1028-1035 

The  conversion  of  the  Danes. 

0 

Canute  the  Great  conquers  the  whole  of  Norway.  The 
union  comes  to  an  end  after  his  death. 

H57-i25i 

Under  the  Valdemars  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  con¬ 
solidated. 

I34°_I375 

Under  Valdemar  IV  Denmark  becomes  the  great  Baltic 
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power. 

The  Union  of  Kalmar  uniting  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries,  under  Margaret.  The  union  is  short-lived. 

1513-1523 

1523-U33 

1544-1626 

1588-1648 

1643-1645 

1648-1670 

Reign  of  Christian  II.  Attempt  to  unite  the  three  countries. 
Reign  of  Frederick  I.  The  Reformation. 

Denmark  is  a  power  in  Europe. 

Christian  IV.  Commercial  expansion. 

War  with  Sweden.  Denmark  loses  territory. 

Frederick  III.  War  with  Sweden  (under  Charles  X) . 
Further  loss  of  land. 

1660 

1660-1815 

1815-1830 

1848 

1849 
i855 

1864 

1863-1906 

1866-1917 

Hereditary  monarchy  established. 

Internal  reforms.  Foreign  complications.  Wars. 
Constitutional  agitation. 

War  with  Prussia. 

New  constitution  granted. 

Constitution  liberalized. 

Prusso-Danish  War.  Schleswig-Holstein  ceded  to  Prussia. 
Reign  of  Christian  IX. 

Struggle  between  Conservatives  and  Reformers  in  the 
Rigsdag.  (Two  Houses:  the  Landsting,  the  Lower, 
and  the  Folksting,  the  Upper.) 

1901 

1906-1912 

1910-1913 

1912- 

1917 

First  Reform  Cabinet. 

Reign  of  Frederick  VIII. 

Liberal  Ministry  under  Bernsten. 

Christian  X. 

Danish  West  Indies  sold  to  the  United  States. 

DANISH  LITERATURE 


MODERN  Danish  literature  dates  from  the  Reformation,  intro¬ 
duced  to  Denmark  from  Germany  in  the  early  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  its  recognized  father  is  Christian  Pedersen  (1480- 
1554).  In  that  it  appealed  for  support  to  the  people,  and  aimed  to  promote 
the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  the  Reformation  is  essentially 
a  popular  movement.  Standing  heart  and  soul  for  these  ideals,  Pedersen 
sought  to  create  a  reading  public  by  writing  in  the  language  which  the  people 
could  understand  —  the  native  Danish.  Besides  editing  the  works  of  Saxo 
and  others,  whereby  he  rendered  distinguished  service  to  scholarship,  he 
translated  the  New  Testament  "  for  the  use  of  the  common  people,”  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  finally  in  1550  the  entire  Bible  —  all  in  a  lucid  and 
fluent,  yet  vigorous  and  graphic  language.  His  work  for  the  religious  and 
moral  enlightenment  of  the  people  was  continued  by  the  two  brothers  Peder 
and  Niels  Palladius.  Such  theologians  as  Tausen  and  Helgesen,  one  the  up¬ 
holder  of  Protestantism,  the  other  the  defender  of  the  Old  Church,  were 
primarily  controversialists.  In  spite  of  a  psalm  literature  considerable  in  bulk 
and  quality,  some  verse  satires  on  the  Papacy  and  the  Catholic  Church,  a 
translation  of  'Reynard  the  Fox’  (1555),  and  a  body  of  popular  moralities 
and  miracles,  carnival  plays,  and  school  comedies,  the  influence  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  on  poetry  and  secular  literature  was  not  very  great.  Its  contri¬ 
bution  was  rather  the  popular  awakening  it  stimulated. 

The  stimulus  which  the  Reformation  had  given  to  the  national  life  did  not 
last  long.  The  age  that  followed  was  an  age  of  theological  learning,  not  of 
popular  education,  distinguished  in  scholarship  though  barren  in  literature. 
It  sought  chiefly  to  maintain  what  the  Reformation  had  established,  and  in 
so  doing  it  all  but  killed  the  spirit  of  independent  inquiry.  The  native  lan¬ 
guage  again  gave  way  to  Latin,  and  the  gap  between  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  which  Pedersen  and  others  had  sought  to  bridge,  became  as  wide 
as  ever.  Yet  while  scholarship  in  all  fields  flourished,  the  interest  in  a  national 
literature  did  not  die  altogether.  Vedel  (1542-1616)  published  a  collection 
of  the  heroic  ballads,  and  translated  Saxo  in  a  language  "  remarkably  pure 
and  noble.”  Huitfeld  (1549-1609)  compiled  a  chronicle  history  of  Denmark 
and  thus  became  the  first  modem  Danish  historian.  The  study  of  history 
led  to  an  interest  in  the  native  language  and  in  northern  antiquities,  an  in¬ 
terest  of  vast  importance  in  Danish  literary  history.  The  two  greatest  poetic 
figures  were  Arrebo  (1587-1637),  "a  man  of  genuine  poetic  talent,”  who 
rendered  a  popular  translation  of  the  Psalms  and  wrote  an  epic  on  the  Crea- 
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tion,  '  Hexaemeron,’  of  considerable  poetic  beauty,  and  who  while  he  found 
his  inspiration  in  the  Italian  renaissance  rather  than  in  the  national  revival 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  subsequent  literature,  and  Kingo  (1634- 
1703) ,  a  writer  of  hymns,  colored  by  a  strong  and  intense  faith,  many  of  them 
still  unsurpassed. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  Denmark  experienced,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Ludvig  Holberg  (1684-1754),  a  general  intellectual  awakening. 
Holberg,  a  Norwegian  by  birth  but  associated  most  of  his  life  with  Denmark, 
succeeded,  as  Pedersen  had  failed,  in  laying  the  permanent  foundations  for 
a  national  and  popular  literature.  His  early  interests  were  exclusively  histori¬ 
cal,  and  it  was  by  his  'Introduction  to  European  History’  (1711)  and  other 
historical  studies  that  he  first  gained  fame.  After  some  preliminary  attempts 
he  published  in  1719-1720  his  first  great  comic  piece,  '  Peder  Paars,’  a  par¬ 
ody  on  epic  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  full  gallery  of  comic  types,  all 
drawn  with  the  rollicking  humor  for  which  Holberg  is  famous.  Against  the 
protests  of  those  who  considered  themselves  injured  Holberg  kept  right  on. 
In  1722,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  theater,  which  had  hitherto 
echoed  French  and  German  fashions,  but  which  now  sought  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  he  began  the  series  of  comedies  for  which  he  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Danish  Moliere,  producing  five  the  first  year  and  by  1728,  when  the 
theater  was  closed,  a  total  of  twenty.  After  another  series  of  distinguished 
historical  works,  he  wrote,  on  the  reopening  of  the  theater  in  1747,  another 
series  of  comedies,  inferior  in  freshness,  however,  to  his  earlier  series.  These 
comedies,  of  which  '  Rasmus  Montanus,’  '  The  Political  Tinker,’  '  Jeppe  on 
the  Hill,’  '  Jacob  von  Thybo  ’  are  among  the  best,  though  reminiscent  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Moliere,  are  yet  thoroughly  national  in  spirit  and 
material.  They  ridicule  political  tinkering,  the  pretensions  of  the  half-learned, 
the  aping  of  foreign  fashions,  the  affectations  travelers  abroad  come  home 
with,  and  portray  sympathetically  the  solid  sense  of  the  native,  often  wretch¬ 
edly  circumstanced,  peasant.  They  are  written  with  a  genuine  and  exuberant, 
though  somewhat  broad,  humor.  So  graphic  are  they  in  their  portrayal  that 
if  we  had  no  other  information  about  Copenhagen  of  the  period  we  should 
be  able  to  know  "  the  life  that  stirred  within  its  walls,  not  only  in  its  broad 
outlines,  but  also  in  many  of  its  minutest  details.”  Though  himself  some¬ 
what  limited  esthetically,  Holberg  widened  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the 
people,  dethroned  Latin  forever  as  the  language  of  literature,  broke  down 
definitely  the  barrier  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  cleared  the 
ground  of  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  had  accumulated  through  long 
ages,  and  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  the  future. 

Holberg  stood  alone  in  his  age.  Of  his  contemporaries  Brorson  (1694- 
1764),  a  hymn  writer  scarcely  inferior  to  Kingo,  was  the  most  considerable 
poet.  But  the  intellectual  stir  was  great.  The  University  was  reopened  in 
1742.  There  were  formed  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  science  and  for 
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the  improvement  of  the  Danish  language.  Periodicals  were  established,  and 
foreign  fiction  appeared  in  translation.  Klopstock,  on  invitation,  settled  in 
Denmark,  and  helped  found  the  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  although  on  the 
whole  his  influence  was  not  altogether  beneficial. 

Towards  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century  Denmark,  swept  along  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  into  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between 
orthodox  pietism  and  free  thought,  between  political  conservatism  and 
radicalism,  experienced  an  extensive  lyric  and  dramatic  revival.  The  national 
spirit  flared  up  in  protest  against  the  strangle-hold  which  foreign  influences, 
chiefly  French  and  German,  had  secured  on  the  country.  Of  the  poets  the 
most  gifted,  probably  Denmark’s  chief  lyric  poet,  was  Ewald  (1743-1781), 
who  early  broke  away  from  Klopstock’s  influence,  wrote  some  splendid 
lyrics,  stimulated  interest  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  died  young.  His 
best  work  is  his  last,  'The  Fishermen’  (1779),  "a  dramatized  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  people  on  the  coast,”  containing  as  it  does  some  of  his  finest  songs. 
Among  his  contemporaries  were  several  Norwegians,  among  others  Wessel, 
who  ranks  next  to  Ewald  and  helped  emancipate  the  stage  from  French 
bondage.  At  the  same  time  periodical  literature  flourished.  The  principal 
prose  writers  were  Treschow  (1751-1833),  the  philosopher,  Rahbek  (1760- 
1830),  novelist,  critic,  and  editor,  P.  A.  Heiberg  (1758-1841),  dramatist,  po¬ 
litical  and  esthetic  critic,  Malte-Brun  (1775-1826),  who,  as  Heiberg,  suf¬ 
fered  exile  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Revolution.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century  emerges  another  poet  and  critic,  Baggesen  (1764-1826),  of 
considerable  importance,  bridging  as  he  does  the  gap  between  this  and  the 
succeeding  generation. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  came  the  popular  revival  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  poets  had  dreamed  of  but  which  they  did  not  live  to  see.  The  startling 
suddenness  of  its  appearance  was  due  to  a  conjunction  of  circumstances;  the 
outburst  of  patriotic  feeling  in  the  struggle  with  England,  the  introduction  of 
the  German  philosophy  of  romanticism,  and  the  appearance  of  a  poetic  genius 
in  the  person  of  Oehlenschlager.  The  literature  of  the  next  half  century,  a 
period  of  great  enthusiasm  and  intellectual  activity,  was  predominantly, 
though  not  exclusively,  romantic  and  nationalistic  in  tone  and  spirit.  Differ¬ 
ences  there  are  of  course  between  the  many  writers,  but  they  all  find  their 
inspiration  in  the  national  ideal. 

The  central  figure,  as  also  its  earliest  representative,  was  Oehlenschlager 
(1779-1850),  upon  whom  the  simultaneous  impact  of  patriotism  and  ro¬ 
mantic  philosophy  burst  as  something  electric.  Over  night  he  changed  from  an 
"  old  man  ”  into  a  flaming  youth,  burst  forth  into  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  ro¬ 
mantic,  challenging,  self-assured,  enraging  the  older  generation,  captivating 
the  young,  and  had  by  1809  become  the  foremost  poet  of  his  country.  He 
worked  principally  in  the  field  of  German  antiquities,  and  created  here  his 
own  kingdom  of  romanticism.  Of  his  works,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
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the  best  are  '  Haakon  Jarl,  a  play,  and  '  Aladdin  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,’  a 
poetic  drama  based  on  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.’  Everywhere  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  voices  his  romantic  faith  in  the  virtues  and  powers  of  the  natural 
man.  Prolific  and  versatile,  he  was  as  a  writer  unequal,  and  his  lapses  involved 
him  in  numerous  polemics.  Still  he  maintained  his  position  and  towered  high 
above  all  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  result  of  the  impetus  given  it  by  Oehlenschlager,  Danish  literature  at¬ 
tained  an  amazingly  rich  development  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Of 
his  contemporaries  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  (1783—1872),  scholar,  antiquarian, 
poet,  preacher,  politician,  a  fearless  and  independent  personality,  stands  some¬ 
what  alone.  While  he  sought  to  introduce  old  Scandinavian  elements  into  art 
and  life  even  more  than  Oehlenschlager,  and  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
the  romanticists,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  romantic  tendencies,  being 
critical  of  their  excesses.  He  preached  the  gospel  of  a  sincere  Christianity,  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  and  through  his  followers,  who  called  themselves  "  Grundtvigianere,” 
of  whom  Bjornson  was  one,  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  Scandinavian  cul¬ 
ture.  Among  writers  more  definitely  associated  with  Oehlenschlager  are  also 
Ingemann,  poet  and  writer  of  historical  novels  in  the  style  of  Scott;  Hauch, 
poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  with  a  bias  towards  the  mystical;  Blidher,  a  skil¬ 
ful  portrayer  in  a  vigorous  patois,  of  nature  and  popular  life;  Moller,  a  great 
admirer  of  Oehlenschlager,  who  parodied  Baggesen  and  Grundtvig;  Winter, 
a  writer  of  superb  tales  of  popular  life;  and,  although  he  is  somewhat  younger, 
Andersen,  the  author  of  those  inimitable  fairy-tales  known  all  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Hertz  (1798-1870),  a  satirist  and  comic  poet,  a  follower  of  Bag¬ 
gesen,  and  Paludan-Miiller  a  dramatic-epic-philosophic  poet,  represent  the 
second  generation  of  romanticists.  Among  all  these  writers  there  was  not  one, 
whether  dramatist  or  novelist,  who  was  not  also  a  poet.  The  age  can  further¬ 
more  boast  a  score  of  distinguished  scholars  in  various  fields  and  Denmark’s 
greatest  philosophic  genius,  Kirkegaard  (1813-1855),  whose  influence  on 
Ibsen,  particularly  in  '  Brand  ’  is  evident. 

Because  of  the  commanding  influence  of  the  romanticists,  particularly 
Oehlenschlager,  who  held  the  stage  till  1850,  the  realistic  reaction  was  slow  in 
reaching  Denmark.  There  was  something  of  a  lull  during  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
as  though  the  nation  had  spent  itself,  before  the  reaction  definitely  set  in. 
Realism,  to  be  sure,  was  no  altogether  new  thing.  Many  of  the  preceding 
writers,  novelists  and  dramatists,  had  sought  their  materials  in  the  life  about 
them,  and  had  to  that  extent  been  realists,  but  they  had  softened  and  colored 
and  idealized  life.  Now  there  appeared,  as  a  part  of  the  new  radicalism  in 
religion  and  politics,  a  definite  hostility  to  such  romantic  idealizations  and  a 
plea  for  the  treatment  of  life  without  alteration. 

Of  this  new  naturalism  the  foremost  representative,  from  its  very  inception, 
was  Georg  Brandes,  not  only  in  Denmark  but  in  Europe  at  large,  and  he  re- 
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mained  so  till  his  death  in  1927.  He  came  to  the  defence  of  Ibsen  in  the  sixties, 
and  was  soon  recognized  as  the  champion  of  revolt.  During  his  long  and  ac¬ 
tive  life,  retaining  to  the  very  last  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  wrote  a 
series  of  remarkable  critical  and  historical  works,  modeled  on  Taine,  which 
have  placed  him  with  the  greatest  critical  geniuses  of  the  century.  His  lead 
was  followed  by  others:  Jacobsen,  a  novelist  and  perhaps  Denmark’s  greatest 
artist  in  prose;  Drachman,  who  started  out  in  the  new  manner  but  in  1885 
broke  with  Brandes  and  declared  himself  a  conservative;  Schandorph,  a  writer 
of  realistic  stories  suggestive  of  Maupassant;  Giellerup,  poet  and  novelist,  who 
followed  Drachman  in  his  break  with  Brandes;  Skram,  who  wrote  little  but 
was  highly  regarded  by  Brandes;  and  Eduard  Brandes,  Bang,  and  Pon- 
toppidan. 

Recent  Danish  literature  has  in  the  main  followed  the  lead  of  Brandes,  al¬ 
though  here  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  much  groping  about  for  some 
escape.  Of  contemporary  writers  should  be  mentioned  Nexo  and  J.  V.  Jensen, 
authors  respectively  of  '  Pelle  the  Conqueror’  and  'The  Long  Journey,’  who 
have  achieved  some  vogue  in  America. 

Anders  Orbeck 


LUDVIG  HOLBERG 


THE  literature  of  modern  Scandinavia  was,  like  that  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many,  slow  to  emerge  from  the  intellectual  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  the  writer  who  ushers  in  the  literature  of  modern  Denmark 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen  when  the  seventeenth  century  rounded  to  its  close.  In 
Scandinavia,  as  in  Germany,  the  Reformation  had  indeed  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  intellectual  ferment,  but  the  energies  thus  liberated  found  their 
chief  vent  in  theological  and  political  discussion.  In  Danish  literature  this 
period  is  known  as  the  age  of  learning;  but  it  was  an  age  which  left  humanism 
clean  out  of  the  question,  and  even  its  learning  was  of  the  narrow  scholastic 
type.  Into  the  world  thus  busied,  which  was  destined  during  his  lifetime  and 
largely  owing  to  his  activity  to  undergo  so  complete  an  intellectual  transforma¬ 
tion,  Ludvig  Holberg  was  born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  December  3,  1684.  The 
accident  of  his  birth  in  this  Hansa  town  has  led  the  Norwegians  to  claim  him 
for  their  own,  and  to  dispute  his  title  as  the  father  of  Danish  literature.  The 
facts  are,  of  course,  that  Norway  and  Denmark  were  politically  one  until 
1814,  with  a  common  language,  and  a  common  intellectual  center  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Nearly  all  the  literature  produced,  whether  by  Danes  or  Norwegians, 
saw  the  light  in  the  Danish  capital,  and  is  properly  to  be  described  as  Danish 
literature.  Holberg  saw  Norway  for  the  last  time  in  1705;  it  was  in  Denmark 
that  he  lived  and  wrote,  and  made  for  himself  the  greatest  name  in  all  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  facts  of  Holberg’s  life,  except  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  years,  is  a  sort  of  autobiography,  originally  published  in  his  '  Opuscula 
Latina,’  and  afterwards  translated  into  Danish  with  the  title  'Trende  Epis- 
tler  ’  [Three  Epistles].  This  little  volume  is  candid,  concise,  and  extremely 
readable,  mingling  jest  with  earnest  in  an  altogether  delightful  fashion.  The 
touch  of  the  writer  of  satirical  comedy  is  frequently  seen,  and  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  his  own  foibles  with  the  same  sort  of  good-humor  that  goes  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  types  immortalized  in  '  Den  Danske  Skueplads,’  or  collection  of  his 
plays.  From  this  autobiography  we  learn  that  Ludvig  was  the  youngest  of 
twelve  children,  and  in  1694  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  went  to 
school  in  Bergen,  and  was  then  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  an  examination.  Be¬ 
ing  without  the  money  needful  for  university  study,  he  soon  returned  to  Nor¬ 
way,  where  he  taught  for  a  year  in  a  clergyman’s  family,  incidentally  preach¬ 
ing  on  occasion  in  his  master’s  place,  and  giving  great  satisfaction  in  the  latter 
capacity  by  the  brevity  of  his  discourses.  With  the  money  thus  earned,  he 
went  back  to  Copenhagen,  studied  French  and  Italian,  and  passed  a  fairly 
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creditable  examination  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1704, 
with  sixty  rigsdaler  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out  to  see  the  world. 

Holberg’s  first  glimpse  of  foreign  lands  was  gained  in  about  two  months, 
and  at  the  cost  of  no  little  hardship.  He  got  as  far  as  Amsterdam  and  Aachen, 
and  then  home  again.  This  was  the  first  of  the  five  foreign  journeys  that  he 
made  in  about  twenty  years.  In  itself  it  was  unimportant,  but  all  the  five  taken 
together  were  of  great  significance  both  for  him  and  his  country.  For  from 
these  excursions  into  the  larger  world  of  thought  and  action,  he  brought  back 
nothing  less  than  the  great  gift  of  European  culture  to  bestow  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  through  him  the  light  of  the  modern  intelligence  shone  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  North.  jjlie  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  was  asserting  itself 
in  many  directions  abroad;  at  home  it  was  held  in  the  shackles  of  tradition. 
Holberg  learned  of  such  men  as  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  Descartes  and 
Bayle,  Newton  and  Locke,  Leeibnitz  and  Puffendorf,  Spinoza,  and  Grotius; 
and  felt  called  upon  to  become  their  interpreter  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  To 
this  task  he  gave  his  life;  and,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  in  spite  of  their  place  apart,  have  never  lagged  far  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  their  literature,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  that  its  main  inspiration  has  been  thus  brought  from  without;  and 
Ibsen  in  1864,  leaving  his  country  because  its  air  seemed  too  sultry  tp  breathe, 
but  repeated  the  experience  of  Holberg  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 

Holberg’s  second  outing  took  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  from 
1705  to  1707,  pursuing  his  studies  and  supporting  himself  by  teaching  music 
and  the  languages.  It  has  been  recently  pointed  out,  mainly  from  internal 
evidence,  that  Addison  was  probably  numbered  among  the  friends  made  dur¬ 
ing  this  English  sojourn,  and  that  the  germs  of  several  of  the  comedies  may 
be  found  in  the  Spectator  and  Tatler.  The  stay  in  Oxford  was  a  turning- 
point  in  Holberg’s  life,  in  the  sense  that  when  he  returned  it  was  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  not  to  Norway,  and  that  he  never  thereafter  set  foot  upon  his  native 
soil.  After  lecturing  for  a  while  in  Copenhagen,  he  went  abroad  for  a  winter 
in  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Halle.  Returning  in  1708,  he  spent  the  six  years  fol¬ 
lowing  in  teaching,  and  during  this  period  published  his  first  work,  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  European  history.  The  publication  of  this  work  got  the  author 
into  a  literary  controversy  which  is  mainly  significant  because  it  first  aroused 
Holberg’s  consciousness  of  his  possession  of  the  gift  of  satire,  and  helped  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  '  Peder  Paars  ’  and  the  comedies. 

The  dedication  to  the  king  of  a  historical  work  of  minor  importance  won 
for  Holberg  an  appointment  as  professor  extraordinary  at  the  University,  a 
purely  honorary  post.  He  thought  it  a  good  deal  of  a  joke  that  he  should  be 
appointed  to  lecture  at  the  University,  in  view  of  his  opinion  of  the  subjects 
most  industriously  pursued  in  that  institution.  "  I  could,”  he  says,  "  by  good 
luck  frame  a  syllogism  after  a  fashion,  but  could  by  no  means  be  sure  whether 
it  was  in  Barbara  or  Elizabeth.”  The  question  of  subsistence  in  his  unsalaried 
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position  was,  however,  anything  but  a  joke;  for  his  new  dignity  debarred  him 
from  giving  private  instruction,  hitherto  his  mainstay.  But  there  came  pres¬ 
ently  a  traveling  stipend  of  one  hundred  rigsdaler  annually;  and  thus  slenderly 
provided,  he  set  out  in  1714  upon  his  fourth  foreign  journey,  remaining  more 
than  two  years  away  from  home,  for  the  most  part  in  France  and  Italy.  In  the 
summer  of  1716  he  made  his  way  home,  and  his  Wander  jahre  were  over.  The 
one  foreign  journey  subsequently  made  by  him  took  place  ten  years  later, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

For  two  years  after  his  return,  Holberg  lived  in  great  poverty.  At  this  time 
he  published  a  treatise  upon  the  law  of  nations,  basing  his  work  upon  that  of 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  At  last  a  chair  became  vacant  in  the  University,  and 
he  was  called  to  fill  it.  In  1718  he  was  installed  in  his  professorship,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  remained,  occupying  higher  and  higher  positions,  in  close 
official  connection  with  the  University.  Metaphysics  was  the  subject  at  first 
assigned  him,  and  so  with  a  wry  face  he  became,  and  remained  for  two  years, 
philosophe  malgre  lui.  Brandes  very  plausibly  finds  in  this  enforced  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  occupation  a  main  cause  of  the  irony  which  was  planted  deep  within 
his  soul,  and  the  active  impulse  which  led  to  the  development  of  his  genius 
in  its  most  characteristic  phase. 

'  Peder  Paars,’  the  first  of  the  works  to  which  Holberg  mainly  owes  his 
fame,  was  published  in  1719-20.  It  is  a  mock  epic  in  four  books,  and  extends 
to  upwards  of  six  thousand  lines.  It  is  written  in  rhymed  iambic  hexameters 
of  a  very  pedestrian  gait.  Although  a  poem  in  form,  it  is  as  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  true  poetry  as  is  the  '  Lutrin  ’  of  Boileau,  which  it  suggests.  Holberg 
was  not  a  poet,  and  could  not  become  one.  The  gifts  of  irony  and  satire  he 
had  in  the  richest  measure,  his  humor  was  all  but  the  deepest,  and  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  vivid  upon  every  side  but  the  poetic.  His  intellectual  and  human 
sympathies  embraced  nearly  all  the  life  and  thought  of  mankind.  He  was  of 
the  Voltairean  type,  the  incarnation  of  intelligence  tempered  by  sympathy; 
and  he  even  had  his  enthusiasms,  although  the  superficial  student  might  fail 
to  find  them.  Most  of  these  qualities  appear  in  this  his  first  great  work,  which 
recounts  the  adventures  of  a  grocer  of  Callundborg  upon  a  journey  to  Aarhus. 
It  pretends  to  be  written  by  one  Hans  Mickelson,  and  is  provided  with  notes 
by  an  equally  mythical  Just  Justesen.  Speaking  through  the  mask  of  the  latter, 
the  author  declares  that  it  is  the  object  of  his  work  "to  ridicule  the  many 
ballads  that  are  with  so  much  eagerness  read  by  the  common  people.  .  .  .  He 
has  also  wished  to  poke  fun  at  heroic  verse.”  The  poem  is  from  beginning  to 
end  a  travesty  of  the  heroic  epic,  employing  and  turning  to  ridicule  the  super¬ 
natural  machinery  and  the  rhetorical  devices  of  the  classics  of  antiquity.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  seemed  absurd  enough  to  this  shrewd  humorist,  and 
probably  the  use  to  which  the  classics  were  put  in  an  institution  like  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen  was  sufficient  to  repress  any  impulse  on  the  part  of 
anybody  to  enter  into  their  real  spirit. 
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In  the  course  of  his  journeyings,  Peder  Paars  is  wrecked  upon  the  island  of 
Anholt;  and  the  following  passage,  relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  spot, 
may  be  given  to  illustrate  the  poem: 


Anholt  the  island’s  name,  in  answer  he  did  say, 

And  daily  for  seafarers  the  islanders  do  pray, 

That  they  may  come  to  shore.  And  answer  oft  is  given, 

For  hither  storm-tossed  ships  quite  frequently  are  driven. 
Good  people  are  they  now,  although  I  fear  ’tis  true 
That  they  in  former  days  were  but  a  sorry  crew. 

A  very  aged  man,  once  guest  of  mine,  I  know, 

Who  told  me  of  a  priest  that  lived  here  long  ago  — 

His  name  I  do  not  give;  it  need  not  mentioned  be  — 
Who  for  a  child  baptized  a  daler  charged  as  fee; 

And  when  ’twas  asked  of  him  upon  what  grounds,  and  why, 
He  made  this  double  charge,  he  boldly  gave  reply: 

"  Two  marks  I  am  allowed  for  each  child  I  baptize, 

And  two  for  burial.  Now,  rarely  ’tis  one  dies 
Of  sickness  in  his  bed,  for  hanged  are  nearly  all, 

And  thus  my  rightful  dues  I  get,  or  not  at  all.” 

Of  yore  their  lives  were  evil,  as  we  from  this  may  tell  — 

It  little  touches  me,  for  here  I  do  not  dwell  — 

But  now  we  see  that  better  they  grow  from  day  to  day, 

For  Christian  lives  they  lead,  and  shipwrecks  are  their  stay. 


A  certain  worthy  Anholter  felt  so  much  aggrieved  at  this  description  that  he 
petitioned  to  have  the  poem  burned  by  the  hangman.  Another  passage,  which 
gave  particular  offense  to  the  solemn  pedants  of  the  University,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  an  academic  disputation: 

The  entire  hall  was  seen  with  syllogisms  quaking, 

While  some  their  outstretched  hands,  and  others  fists  were  shaking. 
From  off  the  learned  brows  salt  perspiration  ran, 

And  most  profusely  from  a  venerable  man 
Who  in  the  pulpit  stood.  There  flew  his  head  about 
Greek-Latin  shafts  so  thick,  one  could  no  longer  doubt 
That  nothing  less  than  life  and  honor  were  at  stake; 

Since  for  no  trifle  men  would  such  a  tumult  make. 

Tell  me,  Calliope,  what  deep,  what  grievous  wrong 

Hath  to  such  passionate  wrath  stirred  up  this  learned  throng? 

What  ails  these  sages  now,  whose  minds  the  world  illume, 

That  here,  like  men  made  drunk  or  mad,  they  shout  and  fume? 
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In  spite  of  the  indignation  aroused  by  such  passages,  the  poem  escaped  burn¬ 
ing  and  the  author  punishment.  Tradition  says  that  the  king  read  it  and 
found  it  amusing.  And  the  public  read  it  as  no  Danish  book  had  ever  been  read 
before.  The  author  had  his  reward  in  the  fame  that  suddenly  came  to  him,  and 
in  the  proud  consciousness  that  posterity  would  atone  for  the  injustice  done 
him  by  his  enemies.  Some  years  later,  in  verses  that  come  as  near  to  being 
genuine  poetry  as  any  that  Holberg  ever  penned,  he  referred  to  himself  and 
his  work  in  the  following  prophetic  terms: 

Perchance,  when  in  the  grave  his  body  moldering  lies, 

Perchance,  when  with  his  death  the  voice  of  envy  dies, 

Another  tone  may  swell,  struck  from  another  chord, 

And  things  now  hidden  men  may  view  with  sight  restored. 

Admit,  the  work  does  not  display  the  scholar’s  lore, 

Admit  that  ’tis  a  fantasy,  and  nothing  more: 

Although  of  little  use,  yet  with  a  work  of  art 
For  many  learned  books  the  wise  man  will  not  part. 


We  now  come  to  the  most  fruitful  period  of  Holberg’s  activity  —  the  crea¬ 
tive  period  that  gave  to  Denmark  a  national  stage,  and  to  universal  literature 
a  series  of  comedies  that  can  be  classed  with  those  of  Moliere  alone.  The 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare  are  of  course  out  of  court:  they 
constitute  a  distinct  literary  species,  with  a  divineness  all  its  own.  We  owe  the 
comedies  of  Holberg  to  the  fact  that  King  Frederik  IV  was  fond  of  the 
theater,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  companies  that  gave  plays 
in  Copenhagen  were  not  exactly  successful  in  suiting  the  public  taste.  In  this 
emergency,  it  was  suggested  that  Danish  plays  might  be  ventured  upon  as  an 
experiment,  and  Holberg  was  asked  to  try  his  hand  at  their  composition.  After 
some  hesitation  he  consented,  and  soon  had  a  batch  of  five  comedies  ready  for 
the  players.  They  were  received  by  the  public  with  great  enthusiasm;  and 
others  followed  in  quick  succession,  until  no  less  than  twenty-eight  had  been 
produced,  all  within  a  period  of  about  five  years.  When  we  consider  the  techni¬ 
cal  finish  of  these  comedies,  their  wealth  of  invention  and  humor,  and  the 
variety  of  the  figures  that  live  and  breathe  in  their  pages,  we  must  reckon 
their  production  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

The  theater  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1722.  Six  years  later,  Copenhagen 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  there  was  an  end  of  theater-going. 
In  1730  Christian  VI  came  to  the  throne;  the  court  became  strictly  puritanical, 
and  the  genial  days  of  play-acting  were  over.  In  1747,  under  Frederik  V,  the 
theater  was  reopened,  and  for  it  Holberg  wrote  six  new  plays,  making  thirty- 
four  in  all.  These  plays,  to  which  the  author  himself  gave  the  collective  name 
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of  '  Den  Danske  Skueplads  ’  [The  Danish  Stage],  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  yet  made  by  the  Scandinavian  genius  to  literature. 

To  the  student  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Moliere,  the  chronological  order  of  the 
plays  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence.  To  the  student  of  Holberg  it  has 
no  significance  whatever.  The  first  of  them  all  is  as  finished  and  mature  a 
production  as  any  of  those  that  come  after.  The  only  fact  worth  noting,  per¬ 
haps,  is  that  the  comedies  of  the  later  period  are  less  effective  than  those  of  the 
earlier;  for  the  intervening  score  of  years  seem  to  have  taken  from  the  author’s 
hand  something  of  its  cunning.  One  group  of  the  comedies,  six  or  eight  in 
number,  deal  with  fantastic  and  allegorical  subjects.  Here  we  may  mention 
the  '  Plutus,’  an  imitation  of  Aristophanes;  'Ulysses  von  Ithacia,r  a  jumble 
of  incidents  connected  with  the  Trojan  War;  and  'Melampe,’  a  parody  of 
French  tragedy,  and  the  only  one  of  the  comedies  written  largely  in  verse. 
Another  group  deals  with  the  popular  beliefs  of  a  superstitious  age  —  beliefs 
very  real  in  Holberg’s  day,  and  requiring  considerable  boldness  to  ridicule. 
This  group  of  half  a  dozen  includes  '  Det  Arabiske  Pulver  ’  [The  Arabian 
Powder],  concerned  with  the  impostures  of  alchemy;  '  Uden  Hoved  og  Hale  ’ 
[Without  Head  or  Tail],  which  contrasts  the  two  types  of  excessive  credulity 
and  excessive  scepticism;  and  '  Hexerie  ’  [Witchcraft],  the  hero  of  which 
makes  a  profitable  business  out  of  the  Black  Art.  Many  of  the  comedies  depict 
"humors”  in  the  Jonsonian  sense,  as  'Den  Stundeslose  ’  [The  Busy  Man]; 
'Den  Vcegelsindede  ’  [The  Fickle-Minded  Woman];  'Jean  de  France,’ 
depicting  the  dandy  just  returned  from  Paris;  'Jacob  von  Tyboe,’  depicting 
the  braggart  soldier;  and  '  Den  Honnette  Ambition  ’  [The  Proper  Ambition], 
depicting  the  personality  of  the  title-seeking  snob.  Another  group  of  the 
plays  depend  for  their  interest  upon  pure  intrigue;  and  of  these  '  Henrich 
og  Pernille  ’  is  perhaps  the  best,  because  the  most  symmetrical  in  con¬ 
struction. 

Four  of  the  comedies  deserve  more  extended  mention,  because  they  display 
Holberg’s  highest  powers  of  humorous  satire,  his  keenest  penetration,  and  his 
deepest  moral  earnestness.  They  are  '  Den  Politiske  Kandestober  ’  [The  Politi¬ 
cal  Pewterer],  '  Jeppe  paa  Bierget,’  '  Erasmus  Montanus,’  and  '  Det  Lykkelige 
Skibbrud  ’  [The  Fortunate  Shipwreck].  In  the  first  of  these  four  plays  we 
have  a  humorous  delineation  of  the  man  who,  without  any  practical  experience 
in  the  work  of  government  or  any  knowledge  of  political  science,  boldly  dis¬ 
cusses  questions  of  public  policy,  and  makes  the  most  grotesque  proposals  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  '  Jeppe  paa  Bierget  ’  we  have  the  story  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  'Induction’  to  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew.’  In  his 
portrayal  of  a  drunken  peasant  made  for  a  day  to  believe  himself  a  nobleman, 
Holberg  achieved  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs.  It  is  not  so  much  the  drunken 
humor  as  the  genuine  humanity  of  the  peasant  that  appeals  to  us,  and  the 
springs  of  pity  are  tapped  no  less  than  the  springs  of  mirth.  In  '  Erasmus 
Montanus,’  which  Brandes  calls  "  our  deepest  work,”  we  have  a  study  of 
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the  country  youth  who  is  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  his  education,  and  who  comes 
back  to  his  simple  home  a  pedantic  prig,  a  superior  person,  scorning  his  family 
and  old-time  associates.  Petty  and  insufferable  as  his  training  has  made  him, 
he  is  in  some  sort,  after  all,  the  representative  of  the  intellectual  life;  and 
there  is  something  almost  tragic  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  forced  finally  to 
succumb  to  prejudice,  sacrificing  the  truth  to  his  personal  comfort.  The  special 
significance  of  '  Det  Lykkelige  Skibbrud  ’  is  in  the  last  of  the  five  acts,  which 
gives  us  the  author’s  apologia  pro  vita  sua,  and  strikes  a  note  of  earnestness 
that  must  arrest  the  attention.  The  hero  is  a  satirical  poet,  brought  to  judg¬ 
ment  by  his  enraged  fellow-citizens,  and  triumphantly  acquitted  by  a  righteous 
judge. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  comedies,  large  as  they  loom 
in  the  history  of  Danish  letters,  represent  only  five  or  six  years  of  a  life  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  Scriptural  tale,  and  almost  Voltairean  in  its  productiveness. 
Among  the  other  works  that  must  at  least  be  mentioned  are  '  Dannemarks 
Riges  Historic  ’  [History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark],  the  author’s  highest 
achievement  as  a  historian;  and  the  '  Hero  Stories  ’  and  '  Heroine  Stories  ’  in 
Plutarch’s  manner,  which  were  among  the  most  popular  of  his  prose  writings. 
The  most  widely  known  of  all  Holberg’s  works  is  '  Nicolai  Klimii  Iter  Subter- 
raneum  ’  [Niels  Klim’s  Underground  Journey],  published  at  Leipzig  in  1741, 
and  soon  after  translated  into  Danish  and  almost  every  other  European 
tongue.  It  is  a  philosophical  romance  of  the  type  of  '  Utopia  ’  and  '  Gulliver,’ 
and  champions  the  spirit  of  tolerance  in  religious  and  other  intellectual 
concerns. 

The  same  liberal  spirit  breathes  in  the  '  Moralske  Tanker’  [Moral  Reflec¬ 
tions]  of  1744.  This  work,  and  the  five  volumes  of  'Epistler’  (1748-54),  are 
about  the  last  of  Holberg’s  writings,  and  embody  his  ripest  thought  upon  gov¬ 
ernment,  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  If 
hitherto  we  have  thought  of  Holberg  as  the  Northern  prototype  of  Moliere 
or  Voltaire,  he  appears  to  us  in  his  '  Epistles  ’  rather  in  the  light  of  a  Northern 
Montaigne.  These  brief  essays,  between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number,  afford 
the  most  intimate  revelation  of  the  author’s  life  and  intellectual  attitude.  They 
are  charmingly  ripe  and  genial  work,  and  close  in  the  worthiest  imaginable 
way  the  long  list  of  the  writings  with  which  for  nearly  forty  years  he  continued 
to  enrich  the  national  literature  of  which  he  had  been  the  creator. 

Nearly  twenty  years  before  his  death,  Holberg,  who  had  never  married, 
expressed  a  determination  to  devote  to  public  uses  the  modest  fortune  that  he 
had  accumulated.  He  finally  decided  to  apply  this  fortune  to  the  endowment 
of  Sorb  Academy,  a  sort  of  auxiliary  of  the  University;  and  the  gift  was  made 
effective  several  years  before  his  death.  In  1747  he  received  a  title  of  nobility; 
but  as  Baron  Holberg  remained  the  same  conscientious  and  unaffected  citizen 
that  he  had  been  as  a  commoner.  He  accepted  his  title  with  simple  dignity,  as 
a  deserved  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  just  as  in  our 
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own  day  the  greatest  of  modem  English  poets  accepted  a  similar  title  for 
similar  reasons. 

The  last  summons  came  to  him  near  the  close  of  1753,  in  the  form  of  an 
affection  of  the  lungs.  When  told  of  his  danger,  he  said:  "It  is  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  I  have  sought  all  my  life  long  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of  my 
country.  I  will  therefore  die  willingly,  and  all  the  more  so  because  I  perceive 
that  my  mental  powers  are  likely  to  fail  me.”  The  end  came  January  28, 
1754,  when  he  had  entered  upon  his  seventieth  year.  His  body  lies  in  the  church 
at  Soro,  beneath  a  marble  sarcophagus  placed  there  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  his  death. 

The  words  just  quoted  strike  the  prevailing  note  of  Holberg’s  character,  in 
their  unaffected  simplicity  revealing  the  inmost  nature  of  the  man.  He  was 
simple  in  his  daily  life,  and  simple  in  his  chosen  forms  of  literary  expression, 
abhorring  parade  in  the  one  as  he  abhorred  pedantry  in  the  other.  Few  figures 
of  the  eighteenth  century  stand  out  in  as  clear  a  light,  and  none  is  more  de¬ 
serving  of  respect.  Holberg  founded  no  school  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  in  the 
wider  sense  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  modem  Denmark  is  traceable  to  his 
impulse  and  indebted  to  his  example.  He  was  not  unconscious  of  his  high 
mission,  and  even  in  the  lightest  of  his  comedies  we  may  detect  the  ethical 
undercurrent.  Ej  blot  til  Lyst  [Not  merely  for  pleasure]  has  long  been  the 
motto  of  the  Danish  National  Theater;  and  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  that  fine 
phrase  that  Holberg  wrote,  not  only  '  Den  Danske  Skueplads,’  but  also  the 
many  books  of  history  and  allegory,  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  that  occupied 
his  long  and  industrious  days.  Denmark  may  well  be  proud  that  such  a  figure 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  its  intellectual  life. 

William  Morton  Payne 

Note.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  Holberg’s  work  by  means 
of  a  few  selections,  but  the  attempt  must  be  made.  I  have  chosen  three  extracts 
from  the  comedies:  the  first,  from  '  Ulysses  von  Ithacia,’  illustrates  the  au¬ 
thor’s  work  in  its  most  fantastic  phase;  the  second,  from  'Den  Politiske  Kan- 
destober,’  illustrates  his  powers  and  his  limitations  as  a  delineator  of  character; 
the  third,  from  '  Erasmus  Montanus,’  develops  the  central  situation  of  his 
most  remarkable  play,  illustrating  his  insight,  his  humor,  and  his  skill  in 
the  management  of  dialogue.  To  these  dramatic  scenes  I  have  appended  two 
of  the  most  characteristic  '  Epistles,’  as  examples  of  his  manner  as  an  essayist 
in  prose.  All  the  translations  are  my  own,  and  made  for  the  present  occasion. 

W.  M.  P. 
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FROM  '  ULYSSES  VON  ITHACIA  ’ 

ULYSSES.  Alas,  Chilian,  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  calm  the  wrath 
of  Neptune;  but  prayers,  offerings,  are  all  in  vain.  We  have  now 
wandered  about  for  twenty  years  since  the  conquest  of  Troy  from 
one  place  to  another,  until  we  have  at  last  come  to  Cajania,  where  Queen 
Dido  has  promised  us  provision  of  ships  for  the  pursuit  of  our  journey;  but 
alas!  day  after  day  goes  by,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be  longer  than  we  think. 
For  I  am  afraid  of  something  I  dare  not  think  about.  I  am  afraid,  Chilian  — 
Chilian.  What  is  my  lord  afraid  of? 

Ulysses.  I  am  afraid  that  Dido  has  fallen  in  love  with  me. 

Chilian.  Perhaps  — 

Ulysses.  Oh,  unfortunate  man  that  I  am!  If  it  is  true,  Chilian,  we  shall 
never  get  away  from  here. 

Chilian.  Will  my  lord  not  take  it  ill  if  I  ask  him  how  old  he  was  when  he 
left  home? 

Ulysses.  I  was  in  the  flower  of  my  age,  not  over  forty. 

Chilian.  Good.  Forty  years  to  begin  with;  then  ten  years  for  the  siege  makes 
fifty,  then  twenty  years  on  the  homeward  journey  makes  seventy.  The  great 
Dido  must  be  a  great  lover  of  antiquities,  if  she  is  so  cold  towards  the  many 
young  men  from  whom  she  might  choose,  and  falls  in  love  with  an  aged  and 
bearded  man. 

Ulysses.  Listen,  Chilian:  I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  such  arguments;  you 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  reckoning.  I  am  still  in  my  best  years.  When 
you  see  a  thing  with  your  eyes,  you  mustn’t  doubt  it.  If  you  saw  snow  in  mid¬ 
summer,  you  shouldn’t  say,  "  It  is  not  possible  that  this  should  be  snow,  for  it 
is  now  summer  ”;  it  should  be  enough  for  you  to  see  the  snow  with  your  eyes. 

Chilian.  I  observe,  my  lord,  that  I  must  leave  reason  out  of  the  question 
in  the  things  that  have  happened  to  us.  So  I  will  no  longer  doubt,  but  rather 
think  how  we  can  get  ourselves  out  of  this  fix. 

Ulysses.  Flow  shall  we  escape  this  impending  disaster? 

Chilian.  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  steal  away  from  the  land  in  secret. 
Ulysses.  You  are  right  there,  Chilian.  I  will  go  right  away  and  talk  the 
situation  over  with  my  faithful  comrades;  stay  here  until  I  come  back.  [Goes 
away. ] 

Chilian  [alone~\.  I  wish  I  had  a  pinch  of  snuff,  so  I  could  catch  my  breath; 
for  my  head  is  almost  distracted.  I  am  sure  that  when  my  lord  comes  back  he 
will  say  again  that  it  is  ten  years  since  he  last  spoke  with  me.  We  shall  get  to 
be  five  or  six  thousand  years  old  before  we  come  home  to  our  fatherland;  for  I 
notice  that  we  do  not  keep  pace  with  time,  but  that  time  runs  away  from  us 
while  we  stand  still.  I  have  a  piece  of  English  cheese  here  that  I  brought  from 
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Ithaca  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  quite  fresh.  And  not  only  does  time 
run  away  from  us,  but  the  earth  on  which  we  stand;  for  many  times  when  I 
light  my  pipe  we  are  in  the  eastern  comer  of  the  world,  and  before  I  have 
smoked  it  out  we  find  ourselves  in  the  western  comer. 

[Ulysses  returns] 

Ulysses.  Oh  heavens!  is  it  possible  that  such  things  can  be  in  nature? 

Chilian.  What  is  up  now,  your  Worship? 

Ulysses.  Alas,  Chilian,  I  never  could  have  imagined  such  a  thing,  if  I  hadn’t 
seen  it  with  these  my  eyes. 

Chilian.  What  is  it,  my  lord? 

Ulysses.  O  Dido,  Dido,  what  ill  have  I  done  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  thus 
exercise  thy  magic  arts  upon  my  faithful  comrades? 

Chilian.  Are  they  bewitched? 

Ulysses.  Listen,  Chilian,  to  a  marvelous  tale,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  known  from  Deucalion’s  flood  to  the  present  time.  During  the  four 
weeks  since  I  last  spoke  with  you  — 

Chilian.  Is  it  only  four  weeks?  I  thought  it  was  about  four  years. 

Ulysses.  During  the  four  weeks,  I  say,  I  have  been  planning  with  my  com¬ 
rades  to  journey  away  in  secret.  We  were  all  ready  to  go  on  board,  when  Dido 
got  wind  of  it,  and  to  prevent  our  departure,  by  magic  changed  all  my  com¬ 
rades  into  swine. 

Chilian.  Ei,  that  cannot  be  possible,  gracious  lord!  [aside]  because  they  were 
swine  before. 

Ulysses.  Alas,  it  is  too  true,  Chilian.  I  thought  my  eyes  deceived  me,  and 
I  spoke  to  them.  But  their  speech  was  transformed  with  their  shape,  and  for  an 
answer  they  grunted  at  me.  Then  I  took  flight  for  fear  of  likewise  being 
turned  into  a  hog.  But  there  they  come;  I  dare  stay  no  longer.  [ Departs 
weeping.] 

{ Enter  the  Comrades  of  Ulysses,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
grunting.] 

Chilian.  Ha!  ha!  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha!  The  deuce  take  you  all!  I  never 
saw  the  like  in  all  my  days. 

Swine.  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh! 

Chilian.  Listen,  you  fellows:  what  devil  is  bestride  you? 

Swine.  We  are  swine,  little  father.  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh! 

Chilian.  The  Devil  take  me  if  you  are  swine. 

Swine.  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh! 

Chilian  [ gets  down  on  his  hands  and.  feet,  and  begins  to  grunt].  Ugh,  ugh, 
ugh!  Listen,  you  fellows,  are  you  sure  you  are  swine? 

Swine.  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh! 
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Chilian.  Well,  since  you  are  swine,  you  shall  have  swine’s  food.  Eat  me  up 
this  filth  that  lies  here. 

Swine.  We  are  not  hungry,  little  father.  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh! 

Chilian  [beating  them  with  a  whip ].  Go  on,  I  tell  you  —  eat  it  up,  or  I  will 
cut  your  swinish  backs  into  strips.  Go  on,  go  on;  if  you  are  swine  it  is  the  right 
food  for  you. 

[He  flogs  them  roundly.  The  swine  get  up,  and  become  men  again.~\ 

Swine.  As  sure  as  you  live,  you  shall  pay  us  for  these  blows,  my  good  Mon¬ 
sieur  Wegner.1  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  spoil  the  whole  story  in  this  way? 

[They  run  off.~\ 

Chilian.  I  didn’t  spoil  the  story  —  I  made  them  into  two-legged  hogs,  as  they 
were  before.  But  there  comes  my  lord  again. 

Ulysses.  Alas!  Chilian,  have  they  all  gone? 

Chilian.  Yes,  my  lord,  they  have  gone.  They  go  on  two  legs  now  as  they  did 
before. 

Ulysses.  Are  they  no  longer  swine? 

Chilian.  I  don’t  say  that;  far  from  it:  but  my  leechcraft  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  make  them  two-legged  once  more. 

Ulysses.  O  great  son  of  ^Esculapius!  you  deserve  to  have  temples  and  altars 
erected  in  your  honor.  From  what  god  or  goddess  did  you  learn  such  divine 
arts? 

Chilian.  I  lay  down  in  the  field  for  a  while,  and  with  bitter  tears  bewailed 
the  misfortune  of  our  people.  While  weeping  I  fell  asleep,  and  there  appeared 
to  me  Proserpina,  the  goddess  of  leechcraft  (that’s  her  name,  isn’t  it?),  who 
said  to  me:  "  Chilian,  I  have  heard  thy  tears  and  thy  prayers.  Get  up,  and  cut 
a  branch  from  the  first  birch  at  your  left  hand.  It  is  a  sacred  tree  that  no  man 
has  hitherto  touched.  As  soon  as  you  touch  your  countrymen  with  it,  they  shall 
rise  up  and  walk  on  two  legs  as  before.”  Which  happened  just  as  she  said. 
Whether  they  are  still  swine  or  not,  I  don’t  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  look 
as  they  used  to,  walk  on  two  legs,  and  speak  —  for  they  abused  me  because 
I  hit  them  too  hard  with  the  sacred  rod. 

Ulysses.  O  Chilian,  you  have  saved  me!  Let  me  embrace  you! 

Chilian.  Serviteur!  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  if  my  lord  would  also 
turn  hog,  so  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  curing  him  too. 

Ulysses.  Listen,  Chilian,  there  is  not  much  time  to  waste;  the  ship  is  all 
ready.  Let  us  go  and  gather  our  people  together,  that  we  may  escape  hastily 
and  in  silence.  See,  there  comes  Dido:  we  must  run. 

1  The  name  of  the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Chilian. 
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FROM  'THE  POLITICAL  PEWTERER’ 

[Herman  von  Bremen,  a  Hamburg  pewterer,  has  become  a  dabbler  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  with  the  freedom  of  ignorance  expresses  his  opinions  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  affairs  of  State.  He  meets  regularly  with  a  number  of  his  friends  in  what 
they  call  a  Collegium  Politicum,  for  the  discussion  of  political  matters.  The 
characters  in  this  act  are  Herman,  his  wife  Geske,  his  fellow-politicians,  and 
his  servant  Heinrich.} 

HERMAN.  Heinrich,  get  everything  ready.  Mugs  and  pipes  on  the 
table.  Here  they  come. 

[ Heinrich  makes  preparations.  One  comes  in  after  another,  and  all  take  seats 
at  the  table,  Herman  at  the  head.~\ 

Herman.  Welcome,  good  men,  all  of  you!  Where  did  we  leave  off  last? 
Richart  the  Brushmaker.  We  were  talking  about  the  interests  of  Germany. 
Gert  the  Furrier.  That  is  so;  I  remember  now.  It  will  all  come  up  at  the  next 
Reichstag.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  for  an  hour  —  I  would  whisper  something  to 
the  Elector  of  Mainz  that  he  would  thank  me  for.  The  good  people  do  not 
know  where  the  interests  of  Germany  lie.  When  did  one  ever  hear  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  city  like  Vienna  without  a  fleet,  or  at  least  without  galleys?  They  might 
keep  a  war  fleet  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom;  there  is  the  war  tax  and  the 
war  treasure.  See  how  much  wiser  the  Turk  is.  We  can  never  learn  to  wage 
war  better  than  he  does.  There  are  forests  enough  in  Austria  and  Prague,  if 
they  were  only  used  for  ships  and  masts.  If  we  had  a  fleet  in  Austria  or  Prague, 
then  the  Turk  and  the  Frenchman  would  stop  besieging  Vienna,  and  we  could 
go  to  Constantinople.  But  nobody  thinks  of  such  things. 

Sivert  the  Inspector.  No,  not  a  mother’s  son  of  them.  Our  forefathers  were 
a  good  deal  wiser.  It  all  depends  upon  circumstances.  Germany  is  no  bigger 
now  than  it  was  in  the  old  days,  when  we  not  only  defended  ourselves  well 
enough  against  our  neighbors,  but  even  seized  large  parts  of  France,  and 
besieged  Paris  by  land  and  water. 

Frantz  the  Wigmaker.  But  Paris  isn’t  a  seaport. 

Sivert  the  Inspector.  Then  I  have  read  my  map  very  badly.  I  know  how 
Paris  lies.  Here  lies  England,  right  where  my  finger  is;  here  is  the  Channel, 
here  is  Bordeaux,  and  here  is  Paris. 

Frantz  the  Wigmaker.  No,  brother!  Here  is  Germany,  close  to  France,  which 
connects  with  Germany;  ergo,  Paris  cannot  be  a  seaport. 

Sivert.  Doesn’t  France  have  any  sea-coast? 

Frantz •  No  indeed;  a  Frenchman  who  has  not  traveled  abroad  doesn’t  know 
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anything  about  ships  and  boats.  Ask  Master  Herman.  Isn’t  it  the  way  I  say, 
Master  Herman? 

Herman.  I  will  soon  settle  the  dispute.  Heinrich,  get  us  the  map  of  Europe. 

The  Host.  Here  you  have  one,  but  it  is  in  pieces. 

Herman.  That  doesn’t  matter.  I  know  where  Paris  is,  well  enough,  but  I 
want  the  map  to  convince  the  others.  Do  you  see,  Sivert,  here  is  Germany. 

Sivert.  That  is  all  right;  I  can  tell  it  by  the  Danube,  which  lies  here. 

[As  he  points  to  the  Danube  his  elbow  tips  over  a  mug,  and  the  beer  runs 
over  the  map.~\ 

The  Host.  The  Danube  is  flowing  a  little  too  fast. 

[General  laughter. } 

Herman.  Listen,  good  people  —  we  talk  too  much  about  foreign  affairs:  let 
us  talk  about  Hamburg;  there  is  plenty  here  to  think  about.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  how  it  happens  that  we  have  no  settlements  in  India,  and  have  to  buy 
our  wares  of  others.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  Biirgermeister  and  his  council 
ought  to  think  about. 

Rich  art.  Don’t  talk  about  Biirgermeister  and  council;  if  we  wait  till  they 
think  about  it,  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  while.  Here  in  Hamburg  a 
biirgermeister  gets  credit  only  for  restricting  law-abiding  citizens. 

Herman.  What  I  mean,  my  good  men,  is  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late;  for  why 
should  not  the  King  of  India  trade  with  us  as  well  as  with  Dutchmen,  who 
have  nothing  to  send  him  but  cheese  and  butter,  which  generally  spoils  on  the 
way?  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  do  well  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
council.  How  many  of  us  are  there  here? 

Host.  There  are  only  six  of  us;  I  don’t  believe  the  other  six  are  coming  any 
more. 

Herman.  There  are  enough  of  us.  What  is  your  opinion,  host?  Let  us  put  it 
to  vote. 

Host.  I  am  not  wholly  in  favor  of  it;  for  such  journeys  bring  a  good  many 
people  here  from  town,  and  I  pick  up  some  skillings  from  them. 

Sivert.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  think  more  of  the  city’s  welfare  than 
of  our  own  interests,  and  that  Master  Herman’s  plan  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  has  ever  been  made.  The  more  trade  we  have,  the  more  the  city  must 
prosper;  the  more  ships  come  hither,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  small  officials. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  why  I  vote  for  the  plan;  and  I  recommend  it 
wholly  for  sake  of  the  city’s  needs  and  prosperity. 

Gert.  I  can’t  altogether  agree  with  this  plan,  but  propose  rather  settlements 
in  Greenland  and  Davis  Strait;  for  such  trade  would  be  much  better  and  more 
useful  for  the  city. 

Frantz  the  Cutler.  I  see  that  Gert’s  vote  has  more  to  do  with  his  own  interest 
than  with  the  good  of  the  republic;  for  Indian  voyages  bring  less  business  to 
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furriers  than  voyages  to  the  North.  For  my  part,  I  hold  that  the  Indian  trade 
is  the  most  important  of  all;  for  in  India  you  can  often  get  from  the  savages, 
for  a  knife  or  a  fork  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  lump  of  gold  that  weighs  as  much. 
We  must  arrange  it  so  that  the  plan  we  propose  to  the  council  shall  not  savor 
of  self-interest,  else  we  shall  not  make  much  headway  with  it. 

Richart.  I  am  of  Niels  Skriver’s  opinion. 

Herman.  You  vote  like  a  brushmaker:  Niels  Skriver  isn’t  here.  But  what 
does  that  woman  want?  It  is  my  wife,  I  declare. 

[Enter  Geske] 

Geske.  Are  you  here,  you  idler?  It  would  be  quite  as  well  if  you  did  some 
work,  or  looked  after  your  people  a  little.  We  are  losing  one  job  after  another 
by  your  neglect. 

Herman.  Be  quiet,  wife!  You  may  be  Frau  Biirgermeister  before  you  know 
it.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  wasting  my  time?  I  am  doing  ten  times  more  work 
than  all  of  you  in  the  house:  you  only  work  with  your  hands,  and  I  am  work¬ 
ing  with  my  head. 

Geske.  That’s  what  all  crazy  folks  do:  they  build  air-castles,  and  split  their 
heads  with  craziness  and  foolishness,  imagining  that  they  are  doing  something 
important  when  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 

Gert.  If  that  was  my  wife,  she  shouldn’t  talk  that  way  more  than  once. 

Herman.  Ei,  Gert!  A  politician  mustn’t  mind  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  I 
would  have  dressed  my  wife’s  back  for  such  words;  but  since  I  began  to  dip 
into  political  books,  I  have  learned  to  scorn  talk  like  that.  Qni  nescit  simulare . 
nescit  regnare  [Who  knows  not  how  to  dissimulate  knows  not  how  to  reign], 
says  an  old  politician  who  was  no  fool;  I  think  his  name  was  Agrippa  or  Al- 
bertus  Magnus.  It  is  a  principle  of  politics  all  over  the  world,  that  he  who  can¬ 
not  bear  a  few  sharp  words  from  an  ill-tempered  and  crazy  woman  isn’t  fit  for 
any  high  place.  Coolness  is  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  the  jewel  that  best 
adorns  rulers  and  authorities.  So  I  hold  that  no  one  here  in  the  city  should 
have  a  place  in  the  council  before  he  has  given  proof  of  his  coolness,  and  let 
people  see  that  he  cannot  be  disturbed  by  abusive  words,  blows,  and  boxes  on 
the  ear.  I  am  quick-tempered  by  nature,  but  I  strive  to  overcome  it  by  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  have  read  in  the  preface  of  a  book  called  '  Der  Politische  Stockfisch  ’ 
[The  Political  Stockfish]  that  when  a  man  is  overcome  with  anger  he  should 
count  twenty,  and  his  anger  will  often  pass  away. 

Gert.  It  wouldn’t  help  me  if  I  counted  a  hundred. 

Herman.  That  means  you  are  only  fit  for  a  humble  place.  Fleinrich,  give 
my  wife  a  mug  of  beer  at  the  little  table. 

Geske.  Ei,  you  rascal,  do  you  think  I  came  here  to  drink? 

Herman.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen  —  now  it  is  all  over.  Listen,  mother:  you  mustn’t  talk  so 
harshly  to  your  husband  —  it  is  so  very  vulgar. 
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Geske.  Is  it  genteel  to  beg?  Hasn’t  any  wife  cause  to  scold,  when  she  has  for 
husband  an  idler  who  neglects  his  family  this  way,  and  lets  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  suffer? 

Herman.  Heinrich,  give  her  a  glass  of  brandy:  she  is  getting  excited. 

Geske.  Heinrich,  box  the  ears  of  that  rascal  my  husband. 

Heinrich.  You  will  have  to  do  that  yourself:  I  don’t  like  the  commission. 

Geske.  Then  I  will  do  it  myself.  [Boxes  her  husband’s  ears.~\ 

Herman.  One,  two,  three  [counts  up  to  twenty,  then  acts  as  if  he  were  about 
to  strike  back,  but  begins  to  count  twenty  over  again ] — If  I  hadn’t  been  a 
politician,  it  would  have  been  bad  for  you. 

Gert.  If  you  can’t  manage  your  wife,  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  [To  Geske.}  Get  out 
of  here! 

[Geske  flings  herself  out.} 

Gert.  I’ll  teach  her  to  stay  at  home  next  time.  If  you  have  to  be  dragged 
about  by  the  hair  by  your  wife  to  be  a  politician,  I  shall  never  be  one. 

Herman.  Ah,  ah!  Qui  nescit  simulare,  nescit  regnare.  It  is  easily  said,  but 
not  so  easy  to  practise.  I  confess  it  was  a  great  shame  my  wife  did  me;  I  think 
I  will  run  after  her  and  beat  her  in  the  street.  Yet  —  one,  two,  three  [counts 
to  twenty}.  It  is  all  over:  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 

Frantz.  Women-folk  have  altogether  too  much  to  say  here  in  Hamburg. 

Gert.  That  is  true;  I  have  often  thought  of  making  a  proposal  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  get  into  trouble  with  them.  The  proposal  is  a 
good  one,  however. 

Herman.  What  is  your  proposal? 

Gert.  There  are  not  many  articles  in  it.  First,  I  would  not  have  the  marriage 
contract  lasting,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  so  that  if  a  man  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  wife,  he  could  make  a  new  contract  with  another:  only 
both  he  and  his  companion  should  be  bound  to  let  each  other  know,  three 
months  before  moving  day  (which  might  be  at  Easter  or  Michaelmas) ;  in 
case  he  was  satisfied  with  her,  the  contract  might  be  renewed.  Believe  me,  if 
such  a  law  were  passed,  there  wouldn’t  be  a  single  bad  wife  in  Hamburg:  they 
would  all  do  their  best  to  please  their  husbands  and  get  the  contract  extended. 
Have  any  of  you  anything  to  say  against  the  article?  Frantz!  you  smile  in  a 
knowing  way:  you  must  have  something  to  say  against  it  — let  us  hear  from 
you. 

Frantz.  Might  not  a  wife  sometimes  find  her  account  in  getting  separated 
from  a  husband  who  either  treated  her  badly,  or  was  lazy,  doing  nothing  but 
eat  and  drink,  without  working  to  support  his  wife  and  children?  Or  she 
might  take  a  liking  for  somebody  else,  and  lead  her  husband  such  a  dance 
that  he  would  let  her  go  in  spite  of  his  resolve  to  keep  her.  I  think  that  great 
misfortunes  might  spring  from  such  a  plan.  There  are  ways  to  manage  a  wife, 
after  all.  If  everybody  would,  like  you,  Master  Herman,  count  twenty  every 
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time  his  ears  were  boxed,  we  should  have  a  lot  of  fine  wives.  —  Let  us  hear 
the  other  articles,  Gert. 

Gert.  Yes,  you  are  likely  to.  You  only  want  to  make  more  fun  of  me:  no 
plan  can  be  so  good  that  something  will  not  be  said  against  it. 

Herman.  Let  us  talk  about  something  else.  Anybody  who  heard  us  would 
think  we  met  to  discuss  the  marriage  relation.  I  was  thinking  last  night,  when 
I  could  not  sleep,  how  the  government  of  Hamburg  might  be  changed  so  as  to 
shut  out  a  few  families,  who  seem  born  to  be  biirgermeisters  and  councilors, 
and  bring  back  full  freedom  to  the  city.  I  was  thinking  that  we  might  choose 
our  biirgermeisters,  now  from  one  trade,  now  from  another,  so  that  all  citizens 
could  share  in  the  government  and  all  kinds  of  business  prosper:  for  example, 
when  a  goldsmith  became  biirgermeister  he  would  look  after  the  goldsmiths’ 
interests,  a  tailor  after  the  tailors’,  a  pewterer  after  the  pewterers’;  and  nobody 
should  be  biirgermeister  more  than  a  month,  so  that  no  trade  should  prosper 
more  than  another.  If  the  government  were  arranged  that  way,  we  might  be  a 
truly  free  people. 

All.  Your  plan  is  a  fine  one,  Master  Herman.  You  talk  like  a  Solomon. 

Frantz  the  Cutler.  The  plan  is  good  enough,  but  — 

Gert  the  Furrier.  You  are  always  coming  in  with  your  "  buts.”  I  believe  your 
father  or  mother  was  a  Mennonite.1 

Herman.  Let  him  say  what  he  means.  What  do  you  want  to  say?  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  "  but  ”? 

Frantz ■  I  was  wondering  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  hard  sometimes  to  find  a 
good  biirgermeister  in  every  trade.  Master  Herman  is  good  enough,  for  he  has 
studied;  but  after  he  is  dead,  where  could  we  find  another  pewterer  fit  for 
such  an  office?  For  when  the  republic  is  on  its  knees,  it  isn’t  as  easy  to  mold  it 
into  another  shape  as  it  is  to  mold  a  plate  or  a  mug  when  it  is  spoiled. 

Gert.  Oh,  rubbish!  We  can  find  plenty  of  good  men  among  the  working 
classes. 

Herman.  Listen,  Frantz:  you  are  a  young  man  yet,  and  so  you  can’t  see  as 
far  into  things  as  we  others;  but  I  see  that  you  have  a  good  head,  and  may 
amount  to  something  in  time.  I  will  briefly  prove  to  you  from  our  own  com¬ 
pany  that  your  reason  is  not  a  good  one.  There  are  twelve  of  us  here,  all  work¬ 
ing  people,  and  each  of  us  can  see  a  hundred  mistakes  that  the  council  makes. 
Now  just  imagine  one  of  us  made  biirgermeister:  he  could  correct  the  mistakes 
we  have  so  often  talked  about,  and  that  the  council  is  too  blind  to  see.  Would 
Hamburg  City  lose  anything  by  such  a  biirgermeister?  If  you  good  people 
think  it  would,  I  will  give  up  my  plan. 

All.  You  are  quite  right. 

Herman.  But  now  about  our  affairs.  The  time  is  going,  and  we  haven’t  read 
the  papers  yet.  Heinrich,  let  us  have  the  latest  papers. 

Heinrich.  Here  are  the  latest  papers. 

1  This  is  a  play  upon  the  words:  Men  =  but;  —  Mennist,  Mennonite. 
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Herman.  Hand  them  to  Richart  the  brushmaker,  who  is  our  reader. 

Richart.  They  write  from  the  head  camp  on  the  Rhine  that  recruits  are 
expected. 

Herman.  Yes,  they  have  written  that  a  dozen  times  running.  Skip  the  Rhine. 
I  lose  my  temper  altogether  when  that  thing  is  talked  about.  What  is  the  news 
from  Italy? 

Richart.  They  write  from  Italy  that  Prince  Eugene  has  broken  up  his  camp, 
crossed  the  Po,  and  passed  by  all  the  fortresses  to  surprise  the  enemy’s  army, 
which  thereupon  retreated  four  miles  in  great  haste.  The  Duke  of  Vendome 
laid  waste  his  own  country  on  the  retreat. 

Herman.  Ah,  ah!  His  Highness  is  struck  with  blindness;  we  are  undone;  I 
wouldn’t  give  four  skillings  for  the  whole  army  in  Italy. 

Gert.  I  believe  that  the  Prince  did  right;  that  was  always  my  plan.  Didn’t  I 
say  the  other  day,  Frantz,  that  he  ought  to  do  so? 

Frantz.  No,  I  can’t  remember  that  you  did. 

Gert.  I  have  said  so  a  hundred  times,  for  how  can  the  army  lie  and  loiter 
there?  The  Prince  was  all  right.  I  will  maintain  it  against  anybody. 

Herman.  Heinrich,  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy.  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that 
things  grew  black  before  my  eyes  when  I  heard  this  news  read.  Your  health, 
Mussiors!  Now,  I  confess  I  call  it  a  capital  mistake  to  pass  by  the  fortresses. 

Sivert.  I  would  have  done  just  the  same  if  the  army  had  been  under  my 
command. 

Frantz ■  Yes,  the  next  thing  we  shall  see  is  that  they  will  make  generals  out 
of  inspectors. 

Sivert.  You  need  not  jeer;  I  could  do  as  well  as  some  other  people. 

Gert.  I  think  that  Sivert  is  right,  and  that  the  Prince  did  well  to  go  straight 
at  the  enemy. 

Herman.  Ei,  my  good  Gert,  you  know  too  much;  you  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  yet. 

Gert.  I  won’t  learn  it  from  Frantz  the  cutler. 

[ They  get  into  a  sharp  quarrel,  talk  in  one  another’s  faces,  get  up  from  their 
stools,  storm  and  threaten .] 

Herman  [ strikes  the  table  and  shouts ].  Quiet,  quiet,  gentlemen!  Let  us  not 
talk  about  it  any  more;  every  one  can  have  his  own  opinion.  Listen,  gentlemen, 
pay  attention!  Do  you  suppose  the  Duke  of  Vendome  retreated  and  laid 
waste  the  country  because  he  was  frightened?  No;  the  fellow  has  read  the 
chronicle  of  Alexander  Magnus,  who  acted  just  that  way  when  Darius  pur¬ 
sued  him,  and  then  won  a  victory  as  great  as  ours  at  Hochstedt. 

Heinrich.  The  postmaster’s  clock  just  struck  twelve. 

Herman.  Then  we  must  all  go. 

[They  continue  the  dispute  on  the  way  out.~\ 
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FROM  'ERASMUS  MONT  ANUS’ 

[Rasmus  Berg,  the  son  of  Jeppe  and  Nille,  simple  country-folk,  has  been 
sent  to  the  university  for  an  education,  and  returns  to  his  home  a  pedantic 
prig.  He  has  Latinized  his  name  into  Erasmus  Montanus,  and  his  attainments 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  his  parents.  The  third  act  introduces,  besides 
these  three,  the  betrothed  of  Erasmus,  Lisbed  by  name,  her  parents  Jeronimus 
and  Magdelone,  Jesper  Ridefoged  the  bailiff,  and  Per  Degn  the  parish  clerk.] 

NILLE.  My  son  Montanus  is  staying  away  a  long  while.  I  wish  he 
would  come  back  before  the  bailiff  goes,  for  he  wants  to  talk  with 
him,  and  is  curious  to  ask  him  about  this  and  that,  such  as  —  Why, 
there  he  comes!  Welcome  back,  my  dear  son!  Jeronimus  must  have  been  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Son  in  good  health  after  so  long  an  absence. 

Montanus.  I  spoke  neither  with  Jeronimus  nor  his  daughter,  on  account  of  a 
fellow  with  whom  I  got  into  an  argument. 

Nille.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he?  Perhaps  it  was  the  schoolmaster. 
Montanus.  No,  it  was  a  stranger  who  leaves  here  today.  I  know  him  a  little, 
although  I  never  associated  with  him  in  Copenhagen.  I  lose  my  temper  com¬ 
pletely  with  people  who  imagine  themselves  the  embodiment  of  all  wisdom, 
and  who  are  idiots.  I  will  tell  you,  little  mother,  what  it  was  all  about.  The 
fellow  has  been  ordinarius  opponens  once  or  twice,  and  therein  is  his  sole 
merit  a.  But  how  did  he  perform  his  partes?  Miser  e  et  hcesitanter  absq.  methodo. 
When  Praeses  once  made  a  distinction  inter  rem  et  modum  rei,  he  asked,  Quid 
hoc  est?  Wretch!  you  should  have  learned  that  antequam  in  arenam  descendis. 
rr  Quid  hoc  est?  ”  quce  brutal  A  fellow  that  ignores  distinctions  cardinales, 
and  yet  would  dispute  publice! 

Nille.  Well,  Mr.  Son  must  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart.  I  can  tell  from 
what  you  say  that  he  must  be  a  fool. 

Montanus.  An  ignoramus. 

Nille.  Nothing  is  more  certain. 

Montanus.  An  idiot. 

Nille.  He  cannot  be  anything  else. 

Montanus.  He  publicly  confused  materiam  cum  forma. 

Nille.  He  ought  to  be  punished  for  it. 

Montanus.  And  such  a  fellow  thinks  he  can  dispute. 

Nille.  The  devil  he  can! 

Montanus.  Not  to  speak  of  the  mistake  he  made  in  his  procemio,  when  he 
said,  Lectissimi  et  doctissimi  auditores. 

Nille.  What  a  fool  he  must  be! 

Montanus.  Think  of  putting  lectissimus  before  doctissimus,  when  lectissimus 
is  a  prcedicat,  as  every  beginner  should  know. 
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Jeppe.  But  didn’t  my  son  get  to  talk  with  Jeronimus? 

Montanus.  No,  for  just  as  I  was  going  in  I  saw  the  fellow  passing  by  the 
door,  and  since  we  knew  each  other  I  went  up  to  greet  him;  whereupon  we  got 
into  a  discussion  about  learned  matters,  and  finally  into  a  disputation,  so  that 
I  had  to  postpone  my  visit. 

Jeppe.  I  am  afraid  that  Monsieur  Jeronimus  will  take  it  ill,  that  my  son 
went  to  his  place  and  came  away  without  seeing  him. 

Montanus.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  When  a  man  attacks  philosophy,  he  attacks  my 
honor.  I  am  fond  of  Mademoiselle  Lisbed,  but  metaphysica  and  logica  have 
the  prior  place  in  my  affections. 

Nille.  O  my  dear  son,  what  do  I  hear?  Are  you  engaged  to  two  other  girls 
in  Copenhagen?  You  may  get  into  trouble  with  the  courts. 

Montanus.  You  don’t  understand  me:  it  is  not  meant  that  way.  They  are 
not  girls,  but  two  branches  of  science. 

Nille.  That  is  different.  But  here  comes  the  bailiff;  don’t  be  angry  any 
more. 

Montanus.  I  can’t  be  angry  with  him,  because  he  is  a  simple  and  ignorant 
man,  with  whom  I  cannot  get  into  any  argument. 

I Enter  JesperJ 

Jesper.  Serviteur,  Monsieur,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  return. 

Montanus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bailiff. 

Jesper.  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  so  learned  a  man  in  town.  It  must  have 
racked  his  brain  a  good  deal  before  he  got  so  far.  I  wish  you  joy,  too,  Jeppe 
Berg!  Your  son  makes  you  very  happy  in  your  old  age. 

Jeppe.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Jesper.  Now  listen,  my  dear  Monsieur  Rasmus:  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
something. 

Montanus.  My  name  is  Montanus. 

Jesper  [ aside  to  Jeppe~\.  Montanus  —  is  that  Latin  for  Rasmus? 

Jeppe.  Yes,  it  must  be. 

Jesper.  Listen,  my  dear  Monsieur  Montanus  Berg:  I  have  heard  said  that 
learned  folks  have  singular  ideas.  Is  it  true  that  in  Copenhagen  they  think 
the  earth  is  round?  Here  in  the  country  no  one  will  believe  it;  for  how  can  it 
be,  since  the  earth  seems  quite  flat? 

Montanus.  That  is  because  the  earth  is  so  big  that  we  do  not  notice  its 
roundness. 

Jesper.  Yes,  that  is  true:  the  earth  is  big,  it  is  almost  half  as  big  as 
the  world.  But  listen,  monsieur:  how  many  stars  would  it  take  to  make  a 
moon? 

Montanus.  A  moon!  The  moon  is  to  a  star  about  as  Pebling  Lake  is  to  the 
whole  of  Sjaelland. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Learned  people  are  never  quite  right  in  their  heads. 
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I  have  even  heard  people  say  that  the  earth  runs  and  the  sun  stands  still.  Mon¬ 
sieur  doesn’t  believe  that  too? 

Montanus.  No  reasonable  man  any  longer  doubts  it. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  If  the  earth  ran,  we  should  all  fall  over  and  break  our 
necks. 

Montanus.  Cannot  a  ship  sail  with  you  without  breaking  your  neck? 

Jesper.  But  you  say  that  the  earth  goes  round;  if  a  ship  turned  over,  wouldn’t 
the  people  fall  out  into  the  sea? 

Montanus.  I  will  explain  it  more  clearly,  if  you  will  only  be  patient. 

Jesper.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  it.  I  should  have  to  be  crazy  to  believe 
such  stuff.  The  earth  turns  round  without  our  all  falling  into  the  gulf  and  go¬ 
ing  to  the  devil,  ha,  ha,  ha!  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Berg,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  moon  is  sometimes  so  little  and  sometimes  so  big? 

Montanus.  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  wouldn’t  believe  it. 

Jesper.  But  just  be  good  enough  to  tell  me. 

Montanus.  It  is  because  when  the  moon  is  grown  to  full  size,  they  cut  off 
little  pieces  to  make  stars  of. 

Jesper.  That  is  very  curious,  I  declare.  I  didn’t  know  that  before.  If  they 
didn’t  cut  off  the  little  pieces  it  might  grow  too  big,  and  be  as  broad  as  Sjael¬ 
land.  Nature  rules  things  very  wisely.  But  why  doesn’t  the  moon  warm  us  like 
the  sun,  since  it  is  quite  as  big? 

Montanus.  It  is  because  the  moon  gives  no  light,  but  is  made  of  the  same 
dark  matter  as  the  earth,  and  gets  its  light  from  the  sun. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Let  us  talk  about  something  else.  These 
things  are  distracting  enough  to  make  a  man’s  head  turn  Catholic. 

[Enter  Per  Degn] 

Jeppe.  Welcome,  Per!  Good  people  come  where  good  people  are.  Here 
you  see  my  son,  who  has  just  come  home. 

Per.  Welcome  here,  Monsieur  Rasmus  Berg! 

Montanus.  In  Copenhagen  I  am  usually  called  Montanus:  I  beg  that  you 
will  address  me  by  that  name. 

Per.  All  right,  it  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  How  are  affairs  in  Copen¬ 
hagen?  Did  many  graduate  this  year? 

Montanus.  As  many  as  usual. 

Per.  Were  there  some  rejected  this  year? 

Montanus.  Two  or  three  conditionaliter. 

Per.  Who  is  imprimatur  this  year? 

Montanus.  What  do  you  mean? 

Per.  I  mean,  who  is  imprimatur  in  verses  and  books  that  are  printed? 

Montanus.  Is  that  supposed  to  be  Latin? 

Per.  It  was  good  Latin  in  my  time. 
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Montanus.  If  it  was  good  Latin  then,  it  must  be  now;  but  it  was  never  Latin 
in  the  sense  you  give  to  it. 

Per.  Good  Latin  it  is,  all  the  same. 

Montanus.  Is  it  a  nomen  or  a  verbum? 

Per.  It  is  a  nomen. 

Jesper.  That’s  right,  Per,  stick  to  it! 

Montanus.  Cujus  declinationis  is  imprimatur  then? 

Per.  All  the  words  there  are,  belong  to  eight  classes,  which  are  nomen,  prono¬ 
men,  verbum,  principium,  conjugatio,  declinatio,  inter jectio. 

Jesper.  Hear,  hear;  listen  to  Per,  when  he  talks  offhand.  That  is  right,  press 
him  hard! 

Montanus.  He  doesn’t  answer  what  I  ask  him.  What  is  imprimatur  in 
genitivo? 

Per.  Nominativus  ala,  genitivus  alee,  dativus  alo,  vocativus  alo,  ablativus  ala. 

Jesper.  There,  there,  Monsieur  Montanus,  we  have  people  here  in  the  coun¬ 
try  too. 

Per.  I  should  say  so.  In  my  time  the  fellows  that  matriculated  were  of  a 
different  sort  from  nowadays.  They  were  fellows  that  got  shaved  twice  a  week, 
and  could  scandere  all  sorts  of  verse. 

Montanus.  That  is  a  great  thing  to  boast  of:  anybody  can  do  that  now  in 
the  second  lesson.  Fellows  now  graduate  from  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  who 
can  make  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  verses. 

Per.  Then  they  can’t  know  much  Latin. 

Montanus.  Latin!  If  you  were  to  go  to  school  now,  they  would  put  you  in 
the  booby  class. 

Jesper.  Don’t  say  that,  Montanus.  I  know  that  the  clerk  is  a  deeply  studied 
man;  I  have  heard  the  tax  collector  and  the  district  judge  say  so. 

Montanus.  Perhaps  they  know  no  more  Latin  than  he  does. 

Jesper.  But  I  can  hear  that  he  speaks  up  stoutly  for  himself. 

Montanus.  He  doesn’t  answer  the  questions  I  ask  him.  E  qua  schola  dis- 
missus  es,  mi  domine? 

Per.  Adjectivum  et  substantivum  genere,  numero,  et  caseo  conveniunt. 

Jesper.  He  gives  him  full  measure,  i’  faith.  Per,  we’ll  have  a  glass  of  brandy 
together. 

Montanus.  If  Mr.  Bailiff  knew  what  these  answers  meant,  he  would  split 
his  sides  laughing.  I  ask  him  from  what  school  he  graduated,  and  he  answers 
with  a  lot  of  rubbish  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Per.  Tunc  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet. 

Jesper.  Well,  well,  now  he  wants  to  go  on.  Just  answer  that. 

Montanus.  I  cannot  answer  it;  it  is  mere  nonsense.  Let  us  talk  Danish  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  others  can  understand,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  what 
sort  of  fellow  he  is. 

[Nille  weeps.} 
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Jesper.  What  are  you  weeping  for,  mother? 

Nille.  It  hurts  me  so  to  have  my  son  beaten  in  Latin. 

Jesper.  Well,  mother,  that  is  no  wonder —  Per  is  so  much  older  than  he  is. 
It  is  no  wonder.  Let  them  talk  Danish  now,  so  we  can  all  understand. 

Per.  Very  well.  I  am  ready  for  whichever  he  chooses.  We  will  ask  each  other 
a  few  questions:  for  example,  who  was  it  that  cried  so  loud  that  he  was  heard 
all  over  the  world? 

Mont  anus.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  cry  louder  than  donkeys  and  parish 
clerks. 

Per.  Nonsense!  can  you  hear  them  all  over  the  world?  It  was  an  ass  in  the 
ark,  because  the  whole  world  was  in  the  ark. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  So  it  was,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Per  Degn  has  got  a  cunning  head 
on  his  shoulders. 

Per.  Who  killed  a  quarter  of  mankind? 

Montanus.  I  do  not  answer  such  coarse  questions. 

Per.  It  was  Cain,  who  killed  his  brother  Abel. 

Montanus.  Prove  that  there  were  not  more  than  four  human  beings  in  the 
world. 

Per.  Prove  that  there  were  more. 

Montanus.  I  am  not  forced  to;  for  affirmanti  incumbit  probatio.  Do  you 
understand  that? 

Per.  Certainly.  Omnia  conando  docilis  solertia  vincit.  Do  you  understand 
that? 

Montanus.  I  am  very  foolish  to  stay  here  in  disputation  with  a  booby.  You 
would  dispute,  and  know  neither  Latin  nor  Danish,  still  less  what  logica  is.  Let 
us  hear,  Quid  est  logica? 

Per.  Post  molestam  senectutem,  post  molestam  senectutem  nos  babebat 
humus. 

Montanus.  Will  the  rascal  make  fun  of  me? 

[ Grabs  him  by  the  hair;  they  struggle;  the  clerk  escapes,  crying  rr  Booby, 
booby!”  All  go  out  except  the  bailiff .] 

[Enter  Jeronimus] 

Jeronimus.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Bailiff.  So  I  find  you  here.  I  came  to  see  my 
future  son-in-law,  Rasmus  Berg. 

Jesper.  He  will  be  here  right  away.  Pity  you  didn’t  come  half  an  hour 
sooner;  you  might  have  heard  him  argue  with  the  clerk. 

Jeronimus.  How  did  it  come  out? 

Jesper.  Per  Degn,  deuce  take  him,  is  slyer  than  I  thought;  I  see  that  he  has 
forgotten  neither  his  Latin  nor  his  Hebrew. 

Jeronimus.  I  can  believe  that,  for  he  never  knew  much  of  them. 
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Jesper.  Don’t  say  that,  Monsieur  Jeronimus.  He  has  a  clever  tongue.  It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  man  talk  Latin. 

Jeronimus.  That  is  more  than  I  supposed  he  could  do.  But  how  does  my 
son-in-law  look? 

Jesper.  He  looks  dreadfully  learned;  you  would  hardly  know  him  again. 
He  has  got  another  name,  too. 

Jeronimus.  Another  name!  What  is  his  name  now? 

Jesper.  He  calls  himself  Montanus,  which  is  the  same  as  Rasmus  in  Latin. 

Jeronimus.  Oh  fie!  that  is  abominable.  I  have  known  many  who  have  thus 
changed  their  Christian  names,  and  they  never  did  well  in  the  world.  I  knew 
one  a  few  years  ago  who  was  christened  Peer,  who  when  he  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing  sought  to  change  his  stamp,  and  had  himself  called  Peiter.  But  his  Peiter 
cost  him  dear,  for  he  broke  his  leg  and  died  in  great  wretchedness.  Our  Lord 
does  not  like  such  doings,  Mr.  Bailiff. 

Jesper.  I  don’t  care  what  sort  of  a  name  he  takes,  but  I  don’t  like  to  have 
him  believe  in  such  strange  opinions. 

Jeronimus.  What  opinions  has  he  got? 

Jesper.  They  are  frightful.  The  hair  stands  up  on  my  head  when  I  think  of 
them.  I  don’t  remember  all  that  I  heard,  but  I  know  that  he  said  for  one  thing 
that  the  earth  was  round.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Monsieur  Jeronimus? 
It  is  nothing  less  than  upsetting  all  religion  and  leading  people  away  from 
their  faith.  A  heathen  cannot  be  worse. 

Jeronimus.  He  must  have  said  it  in  jest. 

Jesper.  It  is  dreadful  to  make  such  jests.  See,  there  he  comes. 

[ Enter  Montanus] 

Montanus.  Welcome,  dear  father-in-law.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  good 
health. 

Jeronimus.  People  of  my  age  cannot  expect  to  have  remarkable  health. 

Montanus.  You  look  thoroughly  well. 

Jeronimus.  Do  you  think  so? 

Montanus.  How  is  Mademoiselle  Lisbed? 

Jeronimus.  Well  enough. 

Montanus.  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  that  you  greet  me  so  coldly,  dear 
father-in-law? 

Jeronimus.  I  have  good  cause  to. 

Montanus.  What  wrong  have  I  done? 

Jeronimus.  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  peculiar  opinions:  people  must 
think  you  are  crazy  or  Catholic  in  your  head,  for  how  can  a  reasonable  man 
have  the  rashness  to  say  that  the  earth  is  round? 

Montanus.  Of  course  it  is  round;  I  must  say  what  is  true. 

Jeronimus.  It  is  the  Devil’s  own  truth;  such  notions  must  come  from  the 
father  of  lies.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  man  in  this  town  who  would  not  con- 
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demn  such  an  opinion:  ask  the  bailiff,  who  is  a  reasonable  man,  if  he  doesn’t 
agree  with  me. 

Jesper.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  it  is  round  or  long;  but  I  must  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes,  and  they  tell  me  the  earth  is  flat  as  a  pancake. 

Montanus.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  what  the  bailiff  or  anybody  else  in  this 
town  thinks  about  it,  for  I  know  the  earth  is  round. 

Jeronimus.  It  isn’t  round.  I  believe  you  are  crazy.  You  have  eyes  in  your 
head  like  other  men. 

Montanus.  It  is  well  known,  my  dear  father-in-law,  that  there  are  people 
right  under  us,  with  feet  pointed  toward  us. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi,  hi,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jeronimus.  You  may  well  laugh,  for  he  has  a  screw  loose  in  his  head.  Just 
try  once  to  get  up  under  the  ceiling,  and  turn  your  head  down,  and  then  see 
what  will  come  of  it. 

Montanus.  That  is  quite  another  matter,  father-in-law. 

Jeronimus.  I  won’t  be  your  father-in-law  any  more.  I  think  more  of  my 
daughter  than  to  throw  her  away  on  you. 

Montanus.  Your  daughter  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul,  in  truth;  but  you 
cannot  expect  me  for  her  sake  to  renounce  philosophy  and  send  my  intelligence 
into  exile. 

Jeronimus.  Yes,  yes,  I  hear  you  have  got  some  other  woman  in  your  head. 
You  may  keep  your  Lucy  or  Sophy:  I  shall  not  force  my  daughter  upon  you. 

Montanus.  You  misunderstand  me.  Philosophy  is  only  a  branch  of  science, 
and  it  has  opened  my  eyes  in  this  matter  as  in  others. 

Jeronimus.  It  has  rather  blinded  both  eyes  and  understanding.  How  can  you 
show  such  a  thing  as  that? 

Montanus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  it.  Educated  persons  no  longer 
doubt  it. 

Jesper.  Per  Degn  would  never  admit  that. 

Montanus.  Per  Degn!  He  is  a  nice  fellow!  I  am  foolish  to  stand  here  and 
talk  philosophy  with  you;  but  to  please  Monsieur  Jeronimus,  I  will  give  you 
two  proofs.  First,  that  we  get  from  travelers;  who,  when  they  get  several  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  from  us,  have  daylight  when  we  have  night,  see  other  stars 
and  another  sky. 

Jeronimus.  Are  you  crazy,  that  you  say  there  is  more  than  one  heaven  and 
earth? 

Jesper.  Yes,  Monsieur  Jeronimus.  There  are  twelve  heavens,  one  above  the 
other,  until  you  come  to  the  crystal  heaven.  He  is  right  as  to  that. 

Montanus.  O  quantce  tenebrae! 

Jeronimus.  I  went  to  Kiel  sixteen  times  when  I  was  young,  but  as  true  as  I 
am  an  honest  man,  I  never  saw  any  other  sky  than  the  one  we  have  here. 

Montanus.  You  would  have  to  travel  sixteen  times  as  far,  Domine  Jeronime, 
before  you  could  see  it,  because  — 
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Jeronimus.  Stop  talking  such  nonsense;  it  doesn’t  lead  to  anything.  Let  us 
hear  the  other  proof. 

Montanus.  The  other  proof  is  from  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Jesper.  Just  listen  to  that;  now  he  is  really  crazy. 

Montanus.  What  do  you  suppose  an  eclipse  is?  • 

Jesper.  Eclipses  are  signs  set  upon  the  sun  and  moon  to  show  when  some 
misfortune  is  to  happen  on  earth.  I  can  prove  that  by  my  own  experience: 
when  my  wife  was  sick  three  years  ago,  and  when  my  daughter  Gertrude  died, 
both  times  there  were  eclipses  before. 

Montanus.  Such  nonsense  will  drive  me  crazy. 

Jeronimus.  The  bailiff  is  right;  for  there  is  never  an  eclipse  that  does  not 
mean  something.  When  the  last  one  occurred,  everything  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  but  not  for  long:  only  two  weeks  afterwards  we  got  news  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  that  six  students  had  failed  at  once,  and  two  of  them  were  deans’  sons. 
If  you  don’t  hear  of  something  bad  in  one  place  after  such  an  eclipse,  you  are 
sure  to  in  another. 

Montanus.  That  is  certain  enough;  for  no  day  passes  without  bringing  mis¬ 
fortune  in  some  part  of  the  world.  As  for  the  people  you  speak  about,  they 
should  not  put  it  off  on  the  eclipse,  for  if  they  had  studied  harder  they  would 
have  got  through. 

Jeronimus.  What  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  then? 

Montanus.  It  is  nothing  but  the  earth’s  shadow,  which  deprives  the  moon 
of  sunlight;  and  since  the  shadow  is  round,  we  can  see  that  the  earth  likewise 
is  round.  It  is  all  perfectly  natural;  for  we  can  calculate  eclipses,  and  therefore 
it  is  foolishness  to  say  that  they  are  signs  of  coming  misfortune. 

Jeronimus.  Ah,  Mr.  Bailiff,  I  feel  sick.  It  was  an  unhappy  hour  when  your 
parents  let  you  study. 

Jesper.  Yes,  he  is  pretty  near  to  becoming  an  atheist.  I  must  set  Per  Degn 
at  him  again.  There  is  a  man  who  can  talk  to  some  purpose.  He  shall  prove  to 
you,  either  in  Latin  or  Greek  as  you  like,  that  the  earth,  thank  God,  is  as  flat 
as  my  hand.  But  there  comes  Madame  Jeronimus  with  her  daughter. 

[ Enter  Magdelone  and  LisbedJ 

Magdelone.  O  my  dear  son-in-law,  it  is  a  joy  to  see  you  back  again  in  good 
health. 

Lisbed.  O  my  love,  let  me  embrace  you! 

Jeronimus.  Softly,  softly,  my  child,  not  so  fast. 

Lisbed.  May  I  not  embrace  my  betrothed,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  years? 

Jeronimus.  Keep  away  from  him,  I  tell  you,  or  you  will  get  beaten. 

Lisbed  [weeping].  I  know  that  we  were  publicly  betrothed. 

Jeronimus.  That  is  true  enough;  but  a  difficulty  has  since  arisen. 

[Lisbed  weeps.] 
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Jeronimus.  You  shall  know,  my  child,  that  when  he  became  engaged  to  you 
he  was  a  well-behaved  man  and  a  good  Christian;  but  now  he  is  a  heretic  and 
a  fanatic,  who  deserves  to  be  put  into  the  Litany  rather  than  into  relationship 
with  us. 

Lisbed.  Is  that  all,  father?  We  can  settle  that  easily  enough. 

Jeronimus.  Keep  away  from  him,  I  say! 

Magdelone.  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Bailiff? 

Jesper.  It  is  bad  enough,  madame!  He  brings  false  learning  into  the  town, 
says  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  things  of  that  sort  that  I  blush  to  mention. 

Jeronimus.  Don’t  you  pity  the  good  old  parents  who  have  spent  so  much 
money  on  him? 

Magdelone.  Ei,  is  that  all?  If  he  loves  our  daughter  he  will  give  up  his  no¬ 
tion,  and  say  that  the  earth  is  flat,  for  her  sake. 

Lisbed.  Ah,  my  love,  say  for  my  sake  that  it  is  flat. 

Montanus.  I  cannot  oblige  you,  so  long  as  my  reason  is  left  me.  I  cannot 
give  the  earth  any  other  shape  than  it  has  by  nature.  I  will  say  and  do  all  that 
is  possible  for  your  sake,  but  I  cannot  oblige  you  in  this.  For  should  my  fel¬ 
low  students  come  to  know  that  I  had  made  such  a  statement,  I  should  be 
scorned  and  held  for  a  fool;  besides,  we  learned  men  never  take  back  what  we 
have  said,  but  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  our  ink-bottle. 

Magdelone.  Listen,  husband:  this  does  not  seem  to  me  important  enough 
to  make  us  break  off  the  match. 

Jeronimus.  And  I  say  that  if  they  were  already  married,  I  would  have  them 
divorced  on  account  of  it. 

Magdelone.  I  think  I’ve  got  something  to  say  about  it;  for  if  she  is  your 
daughter  she  is  mine  too. 

Lisbed  [weeping'].  O  my  dear,  say  that  it  is  flat. 

Montanus.  That  I  cannot. 

Jeronimus.  Listen,  wife:  you  must  know  that  I  am  the  man  of  the  house,  and 
that  I  am  her  father. 

Magdelone.  You  must  know  also  that  I  am  the  woman  of  the  house,  and 
that  I  am  her  mother. 

Jeronimus.  What  I  mean  is,  that  a  father  is  of  more  account  than  a  mother. 

Magdelone.  And  I  say  that  he  isn’t,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  I  am  her 
mother,  while  you  —  I  won’t  say  any  more,  or  I  shall  get  excited. 

Lisbed  [weeping],  O  my  love,  can’t  you  say  for  my  sake  that  it  is  flat? 

Montanus.  I  cannot,  my  pet:  nam  contra  naturam  est. 

Jeronimus.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  wife?  Am  I  not  her  father  as  you 
are  her  mother?  Listen,  Lisbed,  am  I  not  your  father? 

Lisbed.  I  think  you  must  be,  for  my  mother  says  so.  I  think  you  are  my 
father,  but  I  know  she  is  my  mother. 

Jeronimus.  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  nonsense,  Mr.  Bailiff? 

Jesper.  I  can’t  say  that  ma’mselle  is  wrong,  because  — 
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Jeronimus.  That’s  enough.  Come,  let  us  go.  Be  quite  sure,  my  good  Rasmus 
Berg,  that  you  shall  never  get  my  daughter  as  long  as  you  persist  in  your 
errors. 

Lisbed  [weeping].  O  my  love,  say  that  it  is  flat! 

Jeronimus.  Out,  out  of  the  door! 

[The  visitors  all  depart.] 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  DEVIL 
From  the  '  Epistles  ’ 

OUR  last  conversation  was  about  apologetic  or  defensive  writings, 
which  I  confessed  I  could  not  endure;  partly  because  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  book  need  no  apology,  partly  because  it  is  possible  to 
write  in  defense  of  anything,  even  of  the  Devil.  You  laughed  at  my  words,  and 
replied  that  the  latter  task  might  prove  somewhat  difficult.  I  retorted  that  it 
would  be  no  more  difficult  than  to  frame  the  defense  that  is  made  for  the 
ass,  wherein  this  beast  is  credited  with  various  heroic  qualities.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  thing  may  be  done,  I  will  briefly  set  forth  what  an  apologist 
willing  to  trouble  himself  in  such  a  cause  may  find  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
Devil. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  his  capacity  and  intelligence;  for  all,  including  his 
greatest  enemies,  are  agreed  that  a  person  who  bears  six  thousand  years  on  his 
shoulders,  and  who  has  lived  twice  as  long  as  the  Shoemaker  of  Jerusalem, 
must  possess  more  learning  and  wisdom  than  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
perhaps  more  than  all  the  professors  on  earth  if  they  were  made  into  one.  Nor 
will  it  be  urged  that  he  is  falling  into  the  childishness  of  age;  a  thing  that  can¬ 
not  be  asserted  without  medisance,  since  the  most  learned  theologians,  who 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  man’s  character,  and  know  him  to  a  nicety, 
are  quite  sure  that  he  is  in  full  vigor,  so  that  age  cannot  have  bitten  him  much 
if  at  all.  Similarly,  the  learned  men  of  the  last  century  who  had  the  honor  of 
talking  with  the  Shoemaker  of  Jerusalem  bore  witness  that  this  selfsame 
shoemaker  was  still  in  full  possession  of  his  five  senses;  so  that  neither  under¬ 
standing  nor  memory  was  at  fault;  although  he  had  wandered  about  the  world 
for  sixteen  hundred  years.  There  can  therefore  be  no  dispute  about  the  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  the  Devil,  which  cannot  be  other  than  vast,  when 
we  take  his  great  age  into  consideration;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Norse 
peasants  bestow  upon  him  the  venerable  title  of  Old  Erik. 

But  let  us  examine  the  evil  characteristics  that  are  ascribed  to  him.  The 
Devil  is  frequently  said  to  go  about  plunging  men  into  misfortune  and  lead¬ 
ing  souls  astray.  But  since  he  has  plainly,  and  by  manifesto,  so  to  speak,  de- 
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dared  war  upon  the  human  race,  he  is  more  excusable  than  many  men  who 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  mislead  their  neighbors;  who  make  peaceful 
compacts  only  to  break  them,  and  who  call  God  to  witness  the  uprightness  of 
their  hearts,  that  are  yet  full  of  hatred,  enmity,  and  predatory  desire.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  we  can  guard  ourselves  against  the  Devil,  but  not  against  men. 
That  he  should  seek  to  lead  souls  astray  is  nothing  more  than  that  he  should 
be  desirous  of  strengthening  his  power,  and  showing  that  he  is  an  alert  politi¬ 
cian,  statesman,  and  economist.  In  the  matter  of  pacts  and  contracts  his  deal¬ 
ings  are  far  more  honorable  than  those  of  most  men;  for  although  the  latter 
make  agreements  straightway  to  break  them,  and  have  thus  brought  themselves 
into  so  ill  credit  that  none  will  contract  with  them  save  under  the  protection 
of  a  guarantee,  experience  on  the  other  hand  teaches  us  that  the  Devil  fulfils 
his  agreements  to  the  letter,  performs  exactly  his  promises  to  the  contracting 
party,  and  seizes  upon  no  one  before  the  stipulated  time  is  out;  as  we  may  see 
from  the  history  of  Dr.  Faustus  and  other  worthy  men,  whom  by  virtue  of 
executed  contracts  he  has  instructed  in  arts,  learning,  and  statesmanship,  or 
aided  with  great  cash  subsidies,  and  demanded  no  payment  for  the  work  until 
the  time  of  expiry,  the  term,  and  the  hour,  came  to  hand.  Among  all  the  harsh 
things  that  are  said  of  the  Devil,  we  hear  no  one  accuse  him  of  failing  to  per¬ 
form  his  contracts,  or  even  of  cheating  anybody  with  false  coin  or  false  wares, 
as  great  numbers  of  our  merchants  and  writers  do  —  the  former  by  giving 
false  names  to  their  wares,  the  latter  by  attaching  false  titles  to  their  writings, 
for  which  they  ask  payment  in  advance;  while  the  Devil,  for  his  part,  carries 
out  his  agreements,  neither  giving  nor  exacting  any  advance  payment.  For 
that  reason,  we  never  hear  of  anyone  who  has  contracted  with  the  Devil 
exacting  any  guarantee,  which  is  clear  evidence  that  he  keeps  his  agreements. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  uprightness  shown  by  the  Devil  in  his 
pacts  and  contracts  does  not  proceed  from  honesty  but  from  self-interest;  since 
thereby  he  supports  himself,  and  entices  many  to  contract  with  him.  But  do 
you  suppose  our  so-called  upright  merchants  in  all  their  dealings  are  honest 
merely  for  the  sake  of  being  honest?  May  not  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct 
spring  from  the  same  source?  It  is  said  that  when  two  things  are  one,  they  are 
not  yet  one;  for  what  we  call  a  virtue  in  the  merchant  is  depicted  as  a  vice 
in  the  Devil.  Since  then  the  Devil  has  thus  come  into  ill  repute,  we  ascribe 
to  his  influence  adultery,  murder,  theft,  and  all  evil  doings.  I  do  not  go  so 
far  in  this  matter  as  wholly  to  acquit  him;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  charges 
ordinarily  brought  against  him  have  a  bad  effect,  and  are  not  well  based. 
Their  effect  is  bad,  because  they  persuade  sinners  to  put  their  guilt  off  their 
own  shoulders  and  use  the  Devil  as  a  shield  for  their  misdoings.  They  are  ill 
based,  because  the  corrupt  flesh  and  blood  of  men  are  sufficient,  without  any 
co-operation,  to  drive  them  to  sin. 

Further,  the  Devil  is  said  to  prowl  about  at  night  for  the  disturbance  of 
mankind.  The  conception  one  is  bound  to  have  of  a  cunning  and  evil  spirit  has 
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prevented  me  from  sharing  the  opinion  of  the  learned  in  this  matter;  partly 
because  I  find  the  thing  improbable  —  unless  people  admit,  as  no  one  does,  that 
he  is  in  his  second  childhood  —  and  partly  because  such  spooking  would  op¬ 
pose  his  own  interests.  But  since  I  have  been  blamed  for  this  opinion,  I  have 
renounced  it,  and  now  confess  with  the  orthodox  that  it  really  is  the  Devil  who 
spooks  by  night  in  churchyards,  houses,  and  nurseries.  But  in  that  case  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  people  are  made  God-fearing,  and  that  the  Devil  by  this  practice  of 
spooking  shows  himself  a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy  of  mankind,  so  that 
he  should  be  praised  rather  than  blamed  for  the  habit.  His  function  as  the 
judge  and  executioner  of  the  lost  should  not  be  a  blot  upon  his  name  and 
good  report;  for  that  is  a  necessity,  and  just  as  no  city  can  dispense  with  an 
executioner,  so  mankind  in  general  cannot  get  along  without  such  a  general 
officer  to  execute  the  judgments  pronounced  upon  the  guilty.  The  office  in  it¬ 
self  is  not  only  necessary,  but  even  honorable,  as  we  may  see  from  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  made  two  men  of  importance,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  in  Pluto’s  realm.  .  .  . 

See,  here  you  have  the  Devil’s  defense,  written  in  haste.  You  may  see  from 
it  what  a  skilful  disputator  might  accomplish,  who  should  undertake  to  de¬ 
fend  his  case  ex  cathedra,  or  an  advocate  who  had  won  a  reputation  for  turn¬ 
ing  evil  to  good.  Logica  and  rhetorica  are  two  of  the  chief  sciences.  It  was  with 
the  aid  of  logica  that  Zeno  Eleates  proved  that  nothing  in  the  world  had  mo¬ 
tion.  It  was  by  the  same  aid  that  Erasmus  Montanus  distinctly  showed  Peder 
Degn  to  be  a  cock,  and  that  to  beat  one’s  parents  is  a  meritorious  act.  But  to 
speak  seriously,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  show  this  letter  to  anybody,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  not  to  Herr  Niels  or  Peder  Degn;  for  they  might  take  it  all  literally, 
and  find  in  it  the  text  for  a  sermon,  and  it  might  fare  with  me  as  with  a  certain 
man  who  was  dubbed  cardinal  by  the  jovial  papal  collegio  organized  in  this 
town  a  few  years  ago:  after  his  death  a  number  of  letters  were  found  giving 
him  the  title  of  Cardinal  Orsini,  an'd  this  the  authorities  took  literally,  discuss¬ 
ing  with  their  colleagues  whether  the  deceased  might  be  permitted  burial  in 
Christian  earth. 

I  remain,  etc. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  WOMEN 
From  the  '  Epistles  ’ 

YOU  express  surprise  that  I,  who  am  advanced  in  years,  and  have  always 
been  devoted  to  study,  should  take  more  satisfaction  in  the  society  of 
women  than  of  men.  But  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  I  say 
that  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  my  studies  that  I  seek  such  society.  To  make 
sense  out  of  this  paradox,  you  must  know  that  when  at  home  I  am  usually 
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occupied  with  some  sort  of  work  that  racks  my  brains,  and  go  out  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  my  head  a  necessary  rest.  Such  rest  may  be  comfortably  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  women,  where  there  is  heard  as  a  rule  only  com¬ 
monplace  talk  that  calls  for  no  meditation.  And  that  is  the  reason  why,  when 
I  have  given  myself  a  headache  with  study,  I  would  rather  go  to  see  Madame 
N.  N.  than  anybody  else;  for  she  will  tell  me  nothing  except  what  she  has 
eaten  during  the  day,  or  how  many  eggs  her  hens  have  laid  that  week,  or 
other  things  of  that  sort,  which  neither  rack  the  brains  nor  strain  the  sinews 
of  the  head. 

In  men’s  company,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  discourses  that  make  the 
head  swim.  There  is  usually  talk  of  judicial  proceedings  and  affairs  of  State, 
which  are  useful  enough  matters,  and  even  agreeable  at  the  proper  time,  but 
not  when  one  seeks  society  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recreating  the  mind  and 
giving  the  brain  a  rest.  People  begin,  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  are  over,  by 
explaining  to  me  some  matter  that  has  that  day  been  decided  in  court  or  coun¬ 
cil  chamber,  in  order  to  get  my  opinion  of  it;  or  they  entangle  my  wits  in 
affairs  of  State,  for  which  any  new  regulation  or  bit  of  fresh  news  affords  a 
pretext;  which  is  like  proposing  a  game  of  chess  to  a  man  just  out  of  his 
library,  thus  setting  him  to  the  work  of  study  again. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Englishmen,  among  other  matters  that  give  evidence 
of  their  discernment,  do  not  like  games  that  require  meditation.  Their  Back 
Game  [Wc],  for  example,  is  not  nearly  so  tedious  as  our  forkering.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  their  sports  in  the  shape  of  cocks’  and  bull-dogs’  fights,  and 
others  of  the  sort.  Le  jeu  d’echec,  the  French  say,  nest  pas  assez  jeu;  that  is, 
chess  and  other  games  of  that  sort  are  not  amusement  but  study.  Hence  they 
are  good  for  people  who  have  nothing  serious  to  do,  and  whose  brains  are  in 
danger  of  rusting  from  idleness;  but  not  for  busy  folks,  who  seek  recreation  in 
games  and  society.  We  find  in  consequence  that  people  of  affairs  set  apart 
certain  hours  of  the  day  in  which  they  wish  to  hear  nothing  but  innocent  gos¬ 
sip;  and  it  is  related  that  for  this  reason  Richelieu  spent  one  hour  of  each  day 
in  such  company,  for  he  could  not  find  his  account  in  taking  up  metaphysical 
discussions  when  he  had  just  left  his  cabinet  all  tired  out.  It  was  also  for  this 
reason  that  Socrates  played  with  his  children  now  and  then.  Another  reason 
why  I  prefer  to  seek  the  society  of  women  is  this:  when  I  come  into  men’s  so¬ 
ciety,  I  am  offered  either  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  by  no 
means  to  my  taste.  In  women’s  society,  on  the  other  hand,  I  get  tea,  coffee, 
and  nonsensical  chatter,  which  best  suits  my  idle  hours.  Here  you  have  the 
reasons  for  my  conduct  in  this  matter. 


I  remain,  etc. 


JOHANNES  EWALD 

THE  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  known  in  Danish  literature 
as  the  "  age  of  enlightenment  but  although  a  period  fairly  prolific 
in  literary  production,  it  is  distinguished  by  few  conspicuous  names. 
Altogether  the  most  important  among  these  few  is  that  of  Johannes  Ewald, 
who  stands  out  as  the  one  great  figure  of  the  transition  period  between  Hol- 
berg  and  Oehlenschlager.  Bom  in  Copenhagen,  November  18,  1743,  he  came 
to  manhood  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Holberg  had  bereft  Denmark  of  the 
father  of  its  literature.  He  died  March  17,  1781,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
than  the  birth  of  Oehlenschlager,  the  most  illustrious  of  his  successors. 

His  brief  life  of  thirty-seven  years  was  outwardly  uneventful,  except  for  a 
boyish  attempt  to  win  fame  as  a  warrior,  which  came  to  an  inglorious  end  be¬ 
fore  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  was  a  life  of  baffled  ambition  and 
unsympathetic  environment,  a  life  of  poverty  and  sickness  —  and  it  must  be 
added,  of  reckless  dissipation  —  brightened  only  near  its  close  by  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favor  and  popular  recognition.  Viewed  from  within,  however,  this 
life,  to  outward  seeming  so  nearly  a  failure,  was  rich  with  emotion,  fantasy, 
and  imaginative  experience.  The  son  of  a  Lutheran  priest,  and  himself  destined 
for  that  calling,  his  temperament  was  the  least  possible  fitted  for  enlistment 
in  such  service;  and  although  he  went  through  the  forms,  passing  his  theologi¬ 
cal  examination  with  great  credit,  he  never  undertook  pastoral  duties,  and  the 
poetic  impulse  soon  became  so  strong  as  to  put  a  professional  career  entirely 
out  of  the  question  for  him. 

Of  his  youthful  feelings  and  aspirations,  Ewald  has  written  with  charming 
naivete  in  his  '  Levnet  og  Meninger  ’  [Life  and  Opinions],  a  fragment  of 
autobiography  almost  as  candid  and  outspoken  as  the  '  Confessions  ’  of 
Rousseau: 

"I  was  from  my  childhood  a  lover,  an  admirer  of  everything  remarkable, 
whereby  one  might  set  himself  apart  from  the  crowd,  become  noticed,  dis¬ 
cussed,  pointed  out  with  the  finger.  What  fruit  of  true  and  shining  deeds 
might  have  sprung  from  this  seed,  had  it  been  properly  cultivated  and  given 
the  right  direction!  But  all  my  pedantic  teachers,  without  a  single  exception, 
were  content  to  cram  my  memory  with  Biblical  phrases,  Greek  and  Latin 
vocables,  and  philosophical  rubbish;  not  one  of  them  concerned  himself  with 
my  turbulent  heart,  or  seemed  to  care  whether  or  not  I  was  a  thinking  and 
feeling  being.  The  fairy  tales  that  I  heard  with  great  delight  from  the  servant 
folk  were  to  me  so  many  articles  of  faith;  to  my  active  imagination  they 
were  not  only  possible,  but  very  fine  and  worthy  of  imitation;  and  since  no 
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one  took  the  pains  to  show  me  their  absurdity,  they  naturally  became  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  I  planned  my  life  in  my  little  noddle.” 

One  day,  when  thirteen  years  old,  the  boy  got  hold  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,’ 
and  emulous  of  that  hero  as  many  other  boys  have  been,  started  on  foot  for 
Holland,  intending  to  sail  thence  for  the  Dutch  Indies,  "  hoping  that  on  the 
way  I  might  be  shipwrecked  upon  some  desert  island  or  other.”  He  got  only 
four  miles  from  home  when  he  was  haled  back  ignominiously.  A  couple  of 
yc-ars  later  another  childish  impulse  had  more  serious  consequences.  The  boy 
of  fifteen  fell  in  love,  and  could  not  contemplate  with  patience  the  ten  years 
or  so  that  must  elapse  before  he  could  become  a  priest  and  find  himself  in  a 
position  to  marry.  The  warrior  mood  then  seized  upon  him,  and  he  thought 
that  by  winning  military  renown  he  might  hasten  a  union  with  the  object  of 
his  devotion.  The  Seven  Years’  War  was  then  in  full  swing,  and  Johannes, 
with  an  elder  brother  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  go  with  him,  ran  away  to 
Hamburg  to  join  the  Prussian  army.  The  courage  of  the  brother  oozed  away, 
and  he  returned  home,  leaving  Johannes  alone  in  Hamburg.  He  enlisted,  was 
sent  to  Magdeburg,  and  found  himself  a  soldier  of  infantry  instead  of  the 
hussar  of  his  dreams. 

Not  liking  this,  he  deserted  the  Prussians  for  the  Austrians,  remained  with 
them  for  a  year  and  a  half,  became  a  subordinate  officer,  took  part  in  the  march 
to  Prague,  and  was  in  Dresden  in '1760  when  the  city  was  bombarded.  About 
this  time  he  became  convinced  that  his  dreams  of  swiftly  achieved  glory  had 
been  a  delusion,  that  "  the  age  of  the  demigods  was  past,”  and  that  there  was 
small  hope  of  distinction  for  him  as  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  "  all  of 
whom  are  pledged  to  do  their  duty  and  dare  do  nothing  more.”  Having  learned 
this  salutary  lesson,  he  deserted  once  more,  escaped  from  the  army  in  disguise, 
and  returned  to  Copenhagen  a  great  deal  wiser  than  he  had  gone  away. 

Settling  down  to  his  studies,  he  passed  the  examination  already  mentioned, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a  cheerful  future  when  he  learned  that  the  maiden 
of  his  fancy  was  about  to  marry  another  man.  The  loss  "  doubtless  did  much 
to  attune  my  soul  to  the  deep  melancholy  that  I  believe  to  be  a  leading  char¬ 
acteristic  of  most  of  my  poems,”  he  says  of  this  episode.  Like  many  other  un¬ 
happy  young  men  with  the  gift  of  expression,  he  turned  to  teach  in  song  what 
he  had  learned  in  suffering,  although  prose  was  the  medium  of  which  he  first 
sought  to  make  use.  'Lykkens  Tempel:  en  Drom  ’  [The  Temple  of  Happi¬ 
ness:  A  Dream],  a  cold  and  transparent  sort  of  allegory,  was  the  immediate 
outcome  of  his  melancholic  mood,  and  was  offered  for  the  criticism  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  society  established  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  production.  After 
much  revision,  the  work  was  accepted  by  the  society  and  included  in  its  publi¬ 
cations.  This  piece  of  good  fortune,  together  with  his  success  in  a  competition 
for  a  cantata  in  memory  of  Frederik  V,  so  encouraged  him  that  he  definitely 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  bent  and  devote  himself  to  literature.  He 
studied  the  Latin  poets,  Corneille,  Shakespeare,  and  Ossian;  but  his  chosen 
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master  was  Klopstock,  and  he  gave  himself  up  almost  without  reserve  to  the 
influence  of  the  epic  poet  of  the  'Messias.’  Welhaven  says  that  this  work  be¬ 
came  "  Ewald’s  poetical  Bible.  He  conquered  his  natural  repugnance,  that  he 
might  penetrate  into  the  work  and  let  it  determine  his  spiritual  destiny.  This 
is  why  he  says  in  his  autobiographical  fragment  that  he  had  been  steadfast 
enough  to  read  the  '  Messias  ’  a  third  or  fourth  time.  He  even  began  to  trans¬ 
late  this  poem,  and  it  was  the  last  thing  that  he  read;  after  his  death  the  book 
was  found  in  his  bed.” 

The  influence  of  Klopstock  was  very  marked,  both  as  to  choice  of  subject 
and  treatment,  in  Ewald’s  next  work,  '  Adam  og  Eva  ’  (Adam  and  Eve) ,  a 
five-act  drama  in  Alexandrine  verse  with  lyrical  interludes.  Horn  calls  this 
work  "  the  first  serious  attempt  made  in  Danish  literature  to  solve  a  great 
poetical  problem  in  a  grand  style.”  If  this  drama  illustrates  the  pioneer  aspect 
of  Ewald’s  activity,  his  next  work,  '  Rolf  Krage,’  illustrates  it  still  further. 
Although  this  tragedy  is  a  reversion  from  poetry  to  prose,  it  is  eminently  poeti¬ 
cal  in  conception,  and  makes  us  wish  that  the  English  language  had  a  word 
equivalent  to  the  Danish  Digtning  or  the  German  Dichtung  to  use  in  describ¬ 
ing  it.  '  Rolf  Krage  ’  is  the  first  attempt  of  a  true  Danish  poet  to  draw  upon 
the  rich  treasury  of  material  offered  by  the  legendary  history  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  North.  The  story  of  the  play  was  taken  from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  but 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
which  it  sought  to  depict.  The  vein  which  it  opened  to  imaginative  writers  was 
destined  to  be  worked  with  rich  results  by  later  men  —  by  Oehlenschlager  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  in  the  latter 
half;  but  Ewald  could  not  escape  from  the  trammels  of  eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism  or  from  the  artificial  ideals  of  his  German  models.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  merely  failed  to  do  what  no  eighteenth-century  writer  could  accom¬ 
plish:  that  is,  he  failed  to  grasp  the  inner  significance  of  the  strong,  simple  life 
of  the  period  that  produced  the  '  Eddas  ’  and  the  sagas. 

At  this  point  a  few  words  should  be  said  concerning  the  literary  societies  in 
Copenhagen,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  when  we  attempt  to  follow  the  life  and 
productivity  of  Ewald  in  any  detail.  One  of  them  —  the  academic  and  State- 
subsidized  organization  that  gave  the  poet  his  first  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  publication  of  several  of  his  works  —  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  There  were  besides  two  others  —  the  Norwegian  Society  and  the 
Danish  Literary  Society,  both  organized  at  the  time  when  Ewald  was  coming 
into  prominence.  The  former  of  these  organizations  stood  for  the  classical 
ideal  in  literature,  the  exemplaria  Greeca,  and  was  influenced  by  French  models 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  see  nothing  good  in  the  German  school.  Klop¬ 
stock  and  his  imitators  were  the  object  of  its  most  violent  attacks,  and  Ewald 
came  in  for  no  little  abuse  on  this  score.  The  other  society  conducted  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  esthetic  propaganda,  and  rallied  about  Ewald  as  a  sort  of 
standard-bearer. 
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Naturally  such  a  drama  as  '  Rolf  Krage  ’  was  repugnant  to  partisans  of  the 
Norwegian  Society,  who  felt  toward  it  very  much  as  Frederick  the  Great  felt 
toward  '  Gotz  von  Berlichingen.’  They  could  not  foresee  that  a  great  literary 
revival  was  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  Ewald’s  work,  and  realized  only  that  the 
new  writer  had  forsaken  the  examples  of  literary  excellence  hitherto  most  ap¬ 
proved  by  people  of  good  taste.  Although  not  very  directly  related  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  conflict  of  esthetic  opinion,  Ewald’s  three  satirical  or  controversial 
plays  were  a  natural  product  of  the  factious  conditions  of  the  time.  '  Peber- 
svendene  ’  [The  Bachelors],  '  De  Brutale  Klappere  ’  [The  Brutal  Claqueurs], 
and  '  Harlekin  Patriot  ’  —  the  first  in  prose,  the  two  others  in  verse  —  did  but 
little  for  the  poet’s  fame,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  as  evidence  of  his  almost 
absolute  lack  of  humor.  Oehlenschlager’s  judgment  of  '  Harlekin  Patriot,’ 
the  best  of  the  three,  must  be  accepted  as  the  final  word  of  criticism  upon  this 
subject:  "We  cannot  regard  the  piece  as  a  comic  drama,  for  it  is  destitute 
of  action,  characterization,  illusion,  and  comic  nature.” 

Only  two  of  Ewald’s  works  now  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  but  they  are 
his  masterpieces:  '  Balder’s  Dod  ’  [Balder’s  Death],  and  '  Fiskeme  ’  [The 
Fishers],  each  a  three-act  drama  in  verse.  For  the  tragedy  of  '  Balder’s  Dod  ’ 
the  poet  turned  once  more  to  Saxo  for  inspiration,  and  produced  a  far  finer 
and  deeper  work  than  '  Rolf  Krage,’  his  earlier  essay  in  this  direction,  had 
been.  The  work  was  moreover  the  first  Danish  drama  to  forsake  the  conven¬ 
tional  and  unwieldy  Alexandrine  verse  for  the  freer  movement  and  richer 
possibilities  of  the  iambic  pentameter.  It  is  still  possible  to  find  many  faults 
with  this  poem,  to  censure  it  for  its  nebulous  ideality,  its  monotony,  its  lack 
of  adequate  motivation,  to  accept,  in  short,  nearly  all  of  the  adverse  criticisms 
of  Oehlenschlager  and  Welhaven;  yet  there  remains  enough  of  the  beautiful 
in  its  diction  and  of  the  masterly  in  its  construction  amply  to  justify  the  high 
place  that  the  work  occupies  in  Danish  literature.  At  its  best,  and  particularly 
in  its  lyrical  portions,  the  poem  soars  to  a  height  that  had  never  before  been 
reached  by  Danish  song;  it  was  at  once  a  revelation  of  the  author’s  full-fledged 
genius  and  of  the  poetical  capacities  of  his  mother  tongue. 

The  production  of  Ewald’s  '  Fiskerne,’  his  last  great  work,  is  associated  with 
almost  the  only  gleam  of  light  that  fell  upon  his  pathway.  He  had  been  living 
the  larger  part  of  his  adult  life  away  from  the  capital,  in  one  country  or  sea- 
coast  village  after  another,  in  great  poverty,  suffering  much  of  the  time  from 
a  severe  form  of  rheumatism.  At  one  time  the  poorhouse  seemed  his  only  hope 
of  refuge.  From  all  this  misery  he  was  finally  rescued  by  a  friend,  through 
whose  efforts  he  was  brought  back  to  Copenhagen,  provided  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  home,  and  granted  aid  by  the  court.  '  Balder’s  Dod  ’  was  put  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Royal  Theater,  and  the  poet  at  last  tasted  the  sweets  of  popular¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time  his  health  bettered,  and  he  found  strength  to  devote 
himself  to  the  new  poem  which  was  to  prove  his  last.  '  Fiskerne  ’  is  a  lyrical 
drama  —  almost  what  we  should  call  a  cantata  —  based  upon  the  story  of  a 
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shipwreck  that  had  occurred  a  few  years  before.  In  this  work  Ewald’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  psychological  insight,  and  lyric  impulse  found  their  highest  expression. 
Above  all,  the  poem  is  informed  with  a  passionate  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  the 
sea  power  of  Denmark  —  qualities  that  affected  the  national  consciousness  like 
wine,  and  have  never  lost  their  charm  and  their  inspiration.  One  of  the  lyrics 
included  in  this  drama  became  and  has  ever  since  remained  the  national  song 
of  Denmark,  and  no  nation  can  boast  a  nobler  one. 

After  the  production  and  success  of  '  Fiskerne,’  Ewald  set  about  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his  complete  writings,  but  lived  to  witness  the 
publication  of  only  one  volume.  His  partly  restored  health  soon  failed  him 
again,  and  he  died,  after  much  suffering,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Trinity  Church,  Copenhagen,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  assembly  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  tardily  brought  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  with  his  death  a  great  national  poet  had  passed  away. 

Ewald’s  reputation  has  undergone  the  vicissitudes  that  usually  come  to  the 
memory  of  men  of  genius.  For  a  time  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  laudation, 
his  work  was  attacked  by  the  searching  criticism  of  later  writers,  notably 
Oehlenschlager  and  Welhaven,  and  his  reputation  suffered  temporarily.  Since 
then  his  fame  has  again  grown  bright,  and  it  is  probable  that  something  like 
the  final  estimate  has  been  placed  upon  his  work.  And  a  high  place  in  Danish 
literature  must  always  be  occupied  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  national  ballad 
of  '  King  Christian,’  who  brought  the  pathetic  quality  into  Danish  poetry,  who 
first  revealed  the  lyrical  possibilities  of  the  Danish  language,  who  established 
the  verse  form  that  was  ever  thereafter  to  be  chosen  for  the  poetical  drama,  and 
who  first  among  moderns  tapped  the  well-spring  of  the  inspiration  that  was 
to  flow  into  Scandinavian  literature  from  the  rich  legendary  inheritance  of 
the  old  Norse  myth-makers  and  saga-men. 

William  Morton  Payne 

[Ewald’s  '  King  Christian,’  in  Longfellow’s  familiar  translation,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  following  selections.  The  other  translations,  in  verse  and  prose, 
have  been  made  by  me  for  this  work.] 

W.  M.  P. 


THE  DANISH  NATIONAL  SONG 


King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke; 

His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 

Through  Gothic  helm  and  brain  it  passed. 
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Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast 
In  mist  and  smoke. 

"  Fly!  ”  shouted  they,  "  fly,  he  who  can! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark’s  Christian 
The  stroke?  ” 


Nils  Juel  gave  heed  to  the  tempest’s  roar: 
Now  is  the  hour! 

He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 

And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 

And  shouted  loud  through  the  tempest’s  roar, 
"  Now  is  the  hour!  ” 

"  Fly!  ”  shouted  they,  "  for  shelter  fly! 

Of  Denmark’s  Juel  who  can  defy 
The  power?  ” 


North  Sea!  a  glimpse  of  Wessel  rent 
Thy  murky  sky! 

Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  sent; 

Terror  and  Death  glared  where  he  went; 

From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail  that  rent 
Thy  murky  sky! 

From  Denmark  thunders  Tordenskiol’; 

Let  each  to  Heaven  commend  his  soul, 

And  fly! 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might, 
Dark-rolling  wave! 

Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight, 

Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite, 

Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest’s  might, 
Dark-rolling  wave! 

And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms, 

And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 
My  grave! 
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FIRST  LOVE 
From  '  Life  and  Opinions  ’ 

ONE  morning,  the  most  unforgettable,  the  most  blessed  of  my  life,  she 
bade  me  take  some  lace  to  one  of  her  cousins,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before.  I  followed  my  directions,  and  asked  for  the  eldest  Jomfrue 
Hulegaard.  She  was  sitting  with  her  parents  at  table,  and  came  out  to  see  me 
in  the  room  to  which  I  had  been  admitted.  She  came  —  Oh  Heavens!  O  happy 
moment!  how  gladly  would  I  recall  thee,  and  cleave  to  thee  with  my  whole 
soul,  and  forget  all  my  misfortunes,  all  that  I  have  suffered  for  thy  sake!  She 
came  —  my  Arendse! 

I  have  dared  the  attempt  to  depict  her,  but  did  I  possess  all  the  art  of 
Raphael  and  all  the  art  of  Petrarch  combined,  and  should  I  devote  my  whole 
lifetime  to  picture  her  image,  as  at  the  first  dazzled  gaze  it  became  imprinted 
upon  my  heart  and  remains  there  unchanged  after  so  many  years,  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  but  a  dull  and  imperfect  copy  thereof.  She  was  my  Arendse,  and  who  can 
see  her  with  my  eyes,  or  feel  her  v/ith  my  heart? 

Love  beamed  from  her  glance,  love  played  upon  her  lips,  love  was  fragrant 
in  her  heaving  bosom.  Her  every  expression  seemed  to  cry  out,  Love!  love!  love! 
Nature,  heaven,  and  earth  all  vanished,  and  my  throbbing,  melting  heart  felt 
the  blissful  rapture  of  an  unspeakable  affection.  O  my  Arendse!  thou  wast 
surely  intended  for  me  by  Him  who  made  us  both.  Why  does  another  now 
possess  thee?  Perchance  this  is  presumptuous  —  God  forgive  me  if  it  is  —  but 
the  thought  is  very  anguish  to  me.  I  will  forget  it  —  if  I  can. 

One  cannot,  I  think,  better  cool  his  passion  than  by  formulating  opinions. 
I  will  deliver  myself  of  two  that  may  best  be  expressed  in  connection  with  this 
catastrophe,  which  will  always  be  to  me  the  most  serious  of  my  life:  the  one 
is,  that  the  first  real  love  depends  upon  a  sort  of  sympathy  or  an  instinctive 
bent  that  I  cannot  explain,  and  is  not  deliberately  to  be  evoked;  the  other 
is,  that  the  heart,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  has  its  virginity,  and  cannot 
possibly  lose  it  more  than  once.  But  I  must  turn  back  to  my  sweet  sorrow. 

My  cheeks  burned,  my  knees  trembled.  I  stammered  out  my  errand  as  best 
I  might,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  looking  at  nothing  else,  but  Arendse.  After¬ 
wards  she  often  told  me  that  she  marked  my  agitation,  and  I  replied  that  my 
loving  heart  did  not  find  it  exactly  flattering  that  she  should  have  been  able 
to  mark  it  so  distinctly. 

When  I  realized  from  the  silence  of  my  Arendse  that  I  must  have  done  my 
errand,  I  ventured  hesitatingly  to  press  her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  heavenly  fires 
shot  blissful  from  her  fingers  to  the  depths  of  my  soul.  I  lost  possession  of  my¬ 
self.  I  retreated  backwards,  bowing  every  moment,  and  since  I  at  last  came  to 
the  head  of  a  steep  staircase  without  noticing  it,  my  love  would  in  all  probabil- 
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ity,  had  she  not  spoken  a  word  of  warning,  have  either  found  prompt  expres¬ 
sion,  or  once  for  all  have  worked  out  its  sorrowful,  its  terrible  influence  upon 
my  fate.  But  I  was  destined  for  deeper  sufferings  than  the  heaviest  fall  can 
cause,  and  it  was  decreed  that  through  my  love  I  should  lose  more  than  my 
life. 

If  you  believe  in  omens,  gentlemen,  you  may  take  this  for  one!  .  .  . 

I  wake  at  this  moment  from  a  mood  of  deep  reflection.  I  have  sat  for  half 
an  hour  with  folded  arms,  trying  to  answer  for  myself  the  question  whether  I 
would  have  missed  all  the  torturing  pangs,  all  the  depressing  misfortunes  of 
which  this  first  love  of  mine  has  been  the  cause,  on  condition  that  I  should 
have  missed  too  all  the  sweetness,  all  the  blissfulness,  it  has  brought  me;  and 
now  I  can  answer  with  a  clear  conscience:  No!  I  should  indeed  be  very  un¬ 
grateful  to  make  plaint  about  it,  if  it  had  brought  me  nothing  more  than  grief 
and  misfortune.  But  it  was  also  one  of  the  first  and  weightiest  causes  of  the 
most  serious  mistake  of  my  life,  and  this  feeling  of  its  full  consequences  was 
what  drew  from  me  just  now  the  not  altogether  baseless  statement  that  it  had 
cost  me  more  than  my  life. 


FROM  'THE  FISHERS’ 

[The  following  is  the  closing  scene  of  Ewald’s  lyrical  drama  '  Fiskeme.’ 
The  characters  are  a  group  of  simple  fisher  folk:  Anders,  his  wife  Gunild, 
their  daughters  Lise  and  Birthe,  and  the  young  men  Knud  and  Svend,  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  two  girls.  A  ship  has  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  and  the  men 
have  rescued  one  of  the  sailors  from  death,  but  have  lost  their  own  boat  and 
fishing-tackle  in  so  doing.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  threatens  the  contem¬ 
plated  marriage  of  the  young  men.  When  the  scene  which  we  have  translated 
opens,  the  whole  group  of  fisher  folk,  together  with  the  rescued  seaman,  have 
been  talking  over  the  situation;  and  there  now  appears  upon  the  stage  Odel- 
hiem,  a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  Dane,  who  has  learned  of  their  bravery  and 
what  it  has  cost  them.] 

ODELHIEM.  Forgive 

If  I,  unknown  to  you,  should  claim  too  freely 
A  share,  a  modest  share,  in  your  rejoicings; 

For  joy  must  wait  on  strife  o’er  deeds  of  heroes. 

By  merest  chance  I  too  was  made  acquainted 
With  what  concerns  you  now;  the  part  remaining 
I  learned  from  Claus.  And  now  I  beg,  I  pray  you, 

To  hear  what  from  my  inmost  heart  is  welling; 

To  hear  how  Heaven  within  my  soul  bears  witness. 

Knud.  We  know  not  who  you  are. 
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Odelhiem.  A  Dane. 

Knud.  Well,  speak  then. 

Odelhiem  [ addressing  the  rescued  sailor']. 

That  thou,  my  friend,  shouldst  offer  all  thy  substance 
To  them  who  saved  thee  was  but  just.  Thy  ardor 
Ennobles  thee;  thy  life  was  worth  the  saving. 

And  that  these  brave  men  blush  to  hear  thy  offer, 

And  rather  choose  the  lot  of  poverty, 

Is  but  their  nature,  and  to  be  expected. 

The  gold  that  thou  didst  seek  to  force  upon  them 
Would  but  oppress  them,  would  the  joy  but  darken 
That  now  is  theirs,  and  that  alone  they  sought  for  — 

Thy  life,  thy  grateful  tears,  thy  heart’s  thanksgiving. 

Nor  do  I  wonder  that  these  hearts  heroic 

Should  thrill  with  shame  at  any  speech  of  payment; 

For  noble  actions  are  their  own  adornment; 

The  very  thought  of  profit  casts  a  shadow 
Over  their  splendor.  This  know  well  the  righteous. 

Yet,  brothers,  ’tis  our  duty  that  we  spurn  not 
The  meed  unsought,  on  us  bestowed  by  Heaven. 

Gunild.  That  has  been  ours. 

Odelhiem.  Noble  soul,  I  know  it! 

But  may  we  face  our  God,  dust-shapen  creatures, 

And  cry  to  him,  Desist!  enough  of  blessings! 

And  have  not  all  of  us  a  loving  mother 
Who  may  compel  acceptance? 

Svend.  Who? 

Knud.  Where? 

Odelhiem.  Denmark; 

Whose  right  is  it,  whose  pleasure,  and  whose  honor, 

Virtue  to  crown,  as  to  condemn  the  wicked. 

The  tenderest  of  mothers  still  must  loosen 

The  bonds  wherewith  she  holds  us,  and  all  fearful, 

Intrust  our  footsteps  to  ourselves  and  Heaven, 

Ere  we  attain  to  noble  deeds,  the  well-spring 

Whence  streams  the  light  that  decks  her  with  its  splendor. 

Yet  still  she  draws  men  to  her  —  not  the  valorous, 

They  find  their  own  way  —  but  our  weaker  brothers 
She  draws  to  her  with  prayer  and  promised  guerdon, 

With  hopes,  and  with  report  of  others’  fortune. 

And  you  whose  hearts  are  burdened  with  the  feeling 
That  this,  of  all  your  days  the  very  fairest, 

Should  bring  you  unawaited  grim  misfortune, 
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The  loss  of  wealth,  the  pang  of  hopeless  passion  — 
Shall  you  give  cause  for  men  to  say  reproachful: 

"  These  folks  gave  glory  to  our  haughty  Denmark 
By  great  heroic  deeds,  and  now  they  languish 
In  want  and  woe,  by  Denmark  unrequited  ”? 

Knud.  My  heart  is  Danish;  he  should  feel  its  anger 
Who  in  my  hearing  dared  to  rail  at  Denmark, 

And  what  she  offers,  men  should  not  hold  lightly; 

Yet  how,  and  in  what  shape,  she  offers  largess 
Our  losses  to  repair,  bring  cheer  to  others  — 

That  is  not  clear  to  my  poor  understanding. 

Odelhiem.  Know  that  her  arms  outstretched  are  ever  helpful; 
All-powerful  is  her  will;  her  law  forever 
Binds  to  her  lofty  aims  her  wealthy  children. 

Their  joy  to  cherish  valorous  deeds,  their  duty 
To  offer  in  her  name  whatever  solace, 

Whatever  help  and  strength  there  lies  in  riches. 
Conscious  that  wealth  was  mine,  I  stood  rejoicing 
That  I  was  near,  and  heard  her  voice.  O  brothers! 

Do  not  begrudge  the  joy  with  which  I  hearken 
To  such  a  mother’s  hest:  for  I  have  hearkened, 

And  with  the  friend  whose  guest  I  am  up  yonder 
Have  left  the  cost  of  boat  and  wedding  outfit; 

While  for  our  Anders  and  the  noble  fellows 
Who  bravely  took  their  part  in  all  the  danger, 

Is  set  apart  a  gift  of  equal  value. 

And  every  year,  so  long  as  still  is  living 

One  of  the  five,  they  and  their  children’s  children 

Shall,  that  this  day  be  evermore  remembered, 

Receive  an  equal  pledge  of  Denmark’s  bounty. 

For  all  this  I  have  taken  care;  this,  brothers, 

To  do,  your  deed  and  our  fair  land  command  me. 
Svend.  Thy  words  are  generous  and  noble,  stranger; 

They  overwhelm  us. 

Knud.  I  believe,  by  Heaven, 

My  soul  is  wax.  When  played  I  thus  the  woman? 
Because  my  tears  are  flowing,  do  not  scorn  me! 

What  shall  I  answer  thee?  Speak  for  me,  Anders! 
Anders.  I  know  thee  now,  the  man  of  noble  presence 
Our  friend  has  told  us  of.  Great  soul  and  worthy, 

Do  what  thou  will’st;  thou  hast  deserved  the  pleasure 
Of  helping  honest  Danes!  ’Twere  pride  stiff-necked 
In  us  to  scorn  so  generous  an  offer. 
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Gunild.  Ingratitude  it  were,  and  sin  toward  Heaven. 

Knud.  We  thank  thee,  noble  soul! 

Svend.  We  thank  thee  deeply! 

Lise.  Our  tears,  too,  give  thee  thanks! 

Odelhiem.  Not  me,  but  Denmark! 

This  is  its  festal  day;  with  song  and  gladness, 

The  cheerful  bowl,  and  —  for  our  maidens’  pleasure  — 
The  merry  dance,  I  trust  that  we  may  end  it. 

All  is  provided.  Now,  my  worthy  brothers, 

We  will  forget  the  past,  and  but  remember 
The  valor  and  the  fortune  of  our  country. 

CHORUS 

Odelhiem.  The  deed  that  is  not  felt  a  burden, 

That  leaves  within  the  breast  no  smart, 

Good  hap  be  evermore  its  guerdon, 

While  freedom  warms  the  Cimbrian  heart. 

May  Danish  soil  give  ever  birth 
To  deeds  of  ripe  and  lasting  worth! 

All.  May  Danish  soil  give  ever  birth 
To  deeds  of  ripe  and  lasting  worth! 

Gunild.  O  piety,  where  thy  gentle  leaven 

With  promise  fair  fills  young  and  old, 

And  mingles  with  the  dreams  that  Heaven 
On  earth  bestows  of  joy  untold; 

True  courage  from  thy  strength  doth  spring, 

And  seeks  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

All.  True  courage  from  thy  strength  doth  spring, 

And  seeks  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

Anders.  Where  smiles  from  Heaven  shed  light  abiding, 
Rewarding  our  industrious  days, 

The  sons  of  courage  safely  guiding 
Upon  the  old  well-trodden  ways: 

Where  brave  men  follow  wisdom’s  beck, 

Heroic  deeds  our  annals  deck. 

All.  Our  joy  to  follow  wisdom’s  beck, 

That  noble  deeds  our  lives  may  deck. 

Lise.  The  courage  that  in  old  days  melted 
The  warrior-maid’s  defense  of  pride, 

Still  stirs  the  hero,  as,  unbelted, 

He  lies  at  his  beloved’s  side. 

Still  loving  Danish  maidens  start 
The  fire  that  lights  the  hero-heart. 
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All.  Still  loving  Danish  maidens  start 
Hie  lire  that  lights  the  hero-heart. 

Svend.  Where  countless  footprints  onward  reaching 
To  valiant  souls  a  pathway  ope, 

The  chosen  way  of  honor  teaching, 

Bidding  them  forward  march  with  hope: 

On  Denmark’s  memory-famous  strand 
Men  win  renown  at  danger’s  hand. 

All.  On  Denmark’s  memory- famous  strand 
Men  win  renown  at  danger’s  hand. 

Birthe.  Where  men  with  unknown  brothers  vying 
In  life  and  death  make  common  cause; 

Where  sympathy  consoles  the  dying, 

And  slays  despair  in  death’s  own  jaws; 

Where  hearts  for  love  of  Denmark  swell, 

Deceit  and  evil  dare  not  dwell. 

All.  Where  hearts  for  love  of  Denmark  swell, 

Deceit  and  evil  dare  not  dwell. 

Knud.  Beloved  Sea,  thy  life  unresting 

We  feel  our  inmost  veins  transfuse; 

Our  hearts  grow  stout  thy  billows  breasting; 

Thy  air  our  failing  strength  renews; 

Our  pride  and  joy,  O  Northern  Sea! 

The  Danish  soul  takes  fire  from  thee. 

All.  Our  pride  and  joy,  O  Northern  Sea! 

The  Danish  soul  takes  fire  from  thee. 

Men.  Ye  golden  fields,  rest  ever  smiling! 

Foam  in  thy  pride,  blue-silver  wave! 

Women.  Be,  ’neath  thy  guard  of  warriors  whiling, 

Ever  the  birth-land  of  the  brave! 

Men.  Denmark,  of  valor  be  the  home! 

Women.  And  honored  for  all  time  to  come! 

All.  Denmark,  of  valor  be  the  home, 

And  honored  for  all  time  to  come! 

[The  play  ends  with  a  dance  of  the  fisher  folk. .] 
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THE  greatest  of  Danish  poets  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  November  14, 
1779,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Holberg.  His  an¬ 
cestry  was  more  German  than  Danish,  and  his  descent  from  four 
generations  of  organists  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  having  some  influence  in 
the  determination  of  his  artistic  bent.  His  youth  was  careless  and  singularly 
happy;  he  applied  himself  indifferently  to  his  studies,  read  a  good  many  books, 
and  wrote  boyish  verses,  tales,  and  dramatic  sketches.  His  interest  in  the  drama 
even  impelled  him  to  study  for  the  actor’s  profession,  and  during  a  year  or  two 
he  played  minor  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Theater.  His  youthful  literary 
efforts  were  of  insignificant  value,  and  there  was  little  that  was  stimulating  in 
the  literary  surroundings  of  his  early  years.  Holberg  had  left  nothing  that 
could  be  called  a  school,  and  the  classical  tradition  that  he  had  maintained 
was  carried  on  feebly  enough  by  a  few  third-rate  poets.  This  tradition  re¬ 
ceived  its  death-blow  at  the  hands  of  Wessel,  the  one  poet  contemporary  with 
Ewald  who  was  a  real  literary  force,  and  whose  satirical  play  '  Kjserlighed  uden 
Stromper  ’  [Love  without  Stockings]  had  killed  classical  tragedy  in  Denmark 
as  effectively  as  '  Don  Quixote  ’  killed  chivalrous  romance  in  Spain.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  talent  of  Ewald  had  blossomed  and  passed  away,  its  seed  to  all  seeming 
having  fallen  upon  stony  ground.  Jens  Baggesen,  a  graceful  poet  and  a  master 
of  both  pathos  and  humor,  a  typical  transition  figure,  striving  to  escape  from 
a  past  which  he  felt  to  be  outworn,  but  lacking  the  discernment  of  the  pioneer, 
was  the  most  conspicuous  writer  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century;  but  it  was 
quite  evident  that  no  word  of  his  was  to  be  the  "  open  sesame  ”  of  the  new 
treasure-house  of  the  spirit. 

That  word  was  soon  to  be  spoken  by  the  young  Oehlenschlager,  who  had 
tired  of  the  play-actor’s  calling,  and  entered  the  University  as  a  law  student. 
But  he  found  jurisprudence  less  tempting  than  the  opportunity  —  offered  soon 
after  his  entrance  —  of  competing  for  a  prize  by  writing  an  essay  on  the  subject 
of  the  desirability  of  substituting  the  Norse  for  the  Greek  mythology  in 
Scandinavian  literature.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  which  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  took;  and  although  his  essay  failed  to  win  the  prize,  it  shows  us  to 
what  extent  the  ideals  that  were  to  control  his  future  creative  activity  were  al¬ 
ready  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind.  Meanwhile,  the  events  were  hastening 
that  were  to  give  his  genius  the  needed  impulse,  and  help  him  to  the  discovery 
of  his  true  self.  After  eighty  years  of  peace  his  country  got  a  taste  of  warfare 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  The  French  revolutionary  movement 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars  suddenly  drew  Denmark  within  their  vortex,  and  a 
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wave  of  passionate  patriotism  swept  over  the  land  when  an  English  fleet  under 
Nelson  attacked  the  Danes  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.  This  event  and  its 
attendant  surge  of  national  feeling  stimulated  the  young  law  student  to  re¬ 
newed  poetical  exertions;  and  although  his  work  was  still  amateurish  and 
tentative,  it  struck  a  new  note  and  gave  evidence  of  a  new  energy.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  was  to  operate  most  powerfully  in  shaping  his  poetical  destiny  was 
intellectual  rather  than  political.  It  was  the  great  revolution  in  taste  and  senti¬ 
ment  that  had  been  creating  a  new  literature  in  Germany,  and  that  is  called, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Oehlenschlager’s  mental  condition  at  this  time  was  like  that  of  a  bud  ready 
to  burst  open  with  the  first  hour  of  sunlight;  almost  that  of  a  powder  magazine 
needing  but  a  spark  for  the  liberation  of  its  imprisoned  force.  The  sunlight 
hour  or  the  spark  —  to  leave  the  reader  his  choice  of  metaphors  —  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  young  Norwegian,  Henrik  Steffens  by  name,  who  came  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  the  summer  of  1802,  after  having  spent  four  years  in  Germany  in  the 
Jena-Weimar  circle  of  Schelling,  Fichte,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Schiller,  and  Goethe. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in  Denmark,  Steffens  gave  courses  of  lectures 
in  which  philosophy  and  literature  and  art  received  fresh  and  suggestive  dis¬ 
cussion,  just  as  they  were  receiving  similar  discussion  by  Coleridge  in  England 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  time.  Oehlenschlager  was  introduced  to  Steffens 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  lost  no  time  in  improving  the  acquaint¬ 
ance.  His  first  call  upon  his  new  friend  was  at  eleven  o’clock  one  morning,  and 
the  conversation  that  began  between  them  was  kept  up  for  sixteen  hours  with¬ 
out  a  break.  At  three  the  next  morning,  Steffens  offered  his  guest  a  bed,  and 
the  young  poet  snatched  a  few  hours  of  restless  sleep.  Returning  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  he  took  pen  and  ink,  and  straightway  composed  '  Guldhornene  ’  [The 
Golden  Homs];  with  which  work,  says  the  historian  Hansen,  "  the  romantic 
period  of  Danish  literature  begins.”  The  horns  in  question  were  two  relics  of 
antiquity  that  had  been  unearthed  not  long  before  and  placed  on  exhibition. 
Their  history  "  becomes  a  symbol  for  the  newly  awakened  poet:  the  golden 
horns,  with  their  strange  carvings  and  mysterious  runic  inscriptions,  are  gifts 
of  the  gods  bestowed  upon  men  to  remind  them  of  their  divine  origin;  of  the 
ties,  half  forgotten,  that  bind  them  to  the  distant  past.”  Once  started  upon  his 
new  career,  Oehlenschlager  went  forward  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth. 
Abandoning  the  works  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  which  were  al¬ 
most  ready  for  the  press,  he  so  gave  himself  up  to  the  new  impulse  that  by 
Christmas  of  this  memorable  year  a  fresh  volume  of  '  Poems  ’  was  ready  for 
publication.  These  '  Poems,’  bearing  the  date  of  the  next  year  (1803) ,  included 
lyrics,  ballads,  and  a  dramatic  piece,  and  proved  nothing  less  than  a  revelation 
of  the  hitherto  unknown  possibilities  of  Danish  song.  Nothing  like  them  had 
ever  before  been  written  in  the  language,  and  nothing  srfve  the  lyrical  impulse 
of  Ewald  had  even  remotely  foreshadowed  such  a  production.  In  the  words  of 
P.  L.  Moller,  the  book  became  "  the  corner-stone  of  nineteenth-century  Danish 
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poetry.  No  other  Danish  book  has  so  wonderful  a  fragrance  of  culture-history, 
breathes  forth  sudi  a  wealth  of  glowing  memories,  of  fiery  ardor,  of  the  joy 
of  life,  and  of  impossible  hopes  for  the  future.” 

The  years  immediately  following  were  the  richest  of  Oehlenschlager’s  life. 
He  produced  in  rapid  succession  '  Forste  Sang  af  Edda  ’  [First  Song  of  the 
Edda];  the  prose  '  Vaulundurs  Saga  the  cycle  of  lyrical  impressions  de  voy¬ 
age  called  '  Langelands-Rejsen  ’  [A  Journey  to  Langeland]  the  awkwardly 
named  '  Jesu  Christi  Gjentagne  Liv  i  den  Aarlige  Natur  ’  [The  Life  of  Christ 
Annually  Repeated  in  Nature],  which  was  a  series  of  poems  with  the  pantheis¬ 
tic  inspiration  of  Novalis  and  Schelling;  and  most  important  of  all,  the  dra¬ 
matic  fairy  tale  '  Aladdin,’  wherein  the  rich  free  fantasy  of  the  poet’s  youth¬ 
ful  imagination  found  its  most  complete  and  adequate  expression.  This  poem, 
based  upon  the  familiar  Eastern  tale,  became  deeply  significant  for  Danish 
culture.  It  is  the  gospel  of  genius,  the  glorification  of  the  magic  power  that 
commands  the  deepest  secrets  of  existence,  the  song  of  the  joy  of  life  and  the 
new  birth  of  the  spirit  after  an  age  of  prosaic  and  uninspired  "  enlightenment.” 
The  works  above  mentioned,  together  with  a  few  others  —  all  the  product  of 
a  little  over  two  years  of  activity  —  were  collected  into  the  two  volumes  of 
'  Poetiske  Skrifter  ’  [Poetical  Writings],  published  in  1805,  just  before  the 
author  left  Denmark  for  Germany.  The  poet  Hauch,  writing  of  these  volumes, 
spoke  as  follows:  "  Nearly  everything  I  had  previously  read  of  poetry  seemed 
to  give  me  only  momentary  glimpses  of  the  temple  of  the  gods,  as  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  now  and  then  revealed  itself  to  my  vision;  but  Oehlenschlager,  next  to 
Shakespeare,  was  the  one  who  threw  the  temple  wide  open  for  me,  so  that  the 
fullness  of  its  divine  splendor  streamed  upon  me.” 

Oehlenschlager’s  foreign  journey,  begun  in  1805,  extended  over  four  years. 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  Halle  with  Steffens  and  Schleiermacher,  and  then  visited 
other  German  cities.  In  Berlin  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fichte,  and  in 
Weimar  read  a  German  translation  of  his  '  Aladdin  ’  to  Goethe.  A  long  stay  in 
Paris  followed;  then  a  winter  in  Coppet,  as  the  guest  of  Madame  de  Stael; 
finally  a  spring  and  summer  in  Rome,  where  he  contracted  a  warm  friendship 
for  Thorvaldsen.  Six  important  poetical  works  resulted  from  these  four  years 
of  rich  experience  and  broadening  ideals.  '  Hakon  Jarl  ’  [Earl  Hakon], 
'Baldur  hin  Gode  ’  [Balder  the  Good],  and  'Thors  Rejse  til  Jothunhejm  ’ 
[Thor’s  Journey  to  Jotunheim],  were  written  in  Germany,  '  Palnatoke  ’  and 
'  Axel  og  Valborg  ’  in  Paris,  and  '  Correggio  ’  in  Rome.  As  these  are  the  great¬ 
est  of  Oehlenschlager’s  works,  they  call  for  more  than  a  mere  designation.  It 
had  long  been  an  article  of  his  literary  creed  that  the  most  important  work  to 
be  done  for  Danish  poetry  was  that  of  giving  a  new  life  to  the  literature  of 
Edda  and  saga,  and  that  he  was  himself  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  task. 

'  Hakon  Jarl,’  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  and  in  blank  iambic  verse,  was  the  first  re¬ 
sult  of  this  impulse.  It  deals  with  the  deeply  interesting  period  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Norway.  "  The  day  was  come,”  we  read  in  the  '  Heim- 
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skringla,’  "  when  foredoomed  was  blood-offering  and  the  men  of  blood-offer¬ 
ings,  and  the  holy  faith  come  in  their  stead,  and  the  true  worship.’”  The  day 
was  near  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Olaf  Trygveson  fared  from 
Dublin  to  Norway,  and  overthrew  Earl  Hakon,  the  great  heathen  chieftain. 
Oehlenschlager’s  treatment  of  this  splendid  theme  is  well-balanced  and  im¬ 
pressive.  He  makes  us  feel  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  struggle,  and 
views  the  issue  with  the  impartial  eye  of  the  artist.  '  Palnatoke  ’  deals  with  the 
same  period,  taking  us  to  Denmark  soon  after  the  forced  introduction  of 
Christianity  under  Harald  Blaatand.  The  tragedy  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to 
'  Hakon  Jarl,’  and  is  distinguished  by  a  similar  strength,  directness,  and  fine 
dramatic  workmanship.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  interest  of  '  Palnatoke  ’ 
is  created  and  sustained  without  the  introduction  of  a  single  female  character, 
and  with  hardly  an  allusion  to  the  part  played  by  woman  in  human  life. 
'Axel  og  Valborg’  atones  for  this  deficiency  —  if  such  it  be  —  in  the  fullest 
measure;  for  it  is  a  love  tragedy  in  a  sense  almost  as  exclusive  as  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,’  and  is  steeped  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  purest  romantic 
sentiment.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of  this  beautiful  work;  the 
other  tragedies  of  Oehlenschlager  compel  admiration  in  various  degrees  and 
forms,  but  this  commands  affection  rather  than  admiration,  and  has  a  place 
all  by  itself  in  the  heart.  This  sweet  and  tender  story  of  the  two  cousins, 
forbidden  to  marry  by  the  canon  law,  but  at  last  united  in  death,  is  dramatized 
with  such  simplicity,  pathos,  and  depth  of  poetic  feeling,  that  the  effect 
upon  either  spectator  or  reader  is  simply  overwhelming.  It  occupies  the  highest 
place  in  Danish  literature,  and  is  equaled  by  but  few  tragedies  in  any  other 
modern  literature.  '  Baldur  hin  Gode,’  written  under  the  influence  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  as  expounded  by  Schleiermacher,  is  a  tragedy  in  the  older  poetic  form 
of  iambic  hexameter,  and  seeks  to  deal  with  the  fascinating  myth  of  Balder’s 
death  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  '  Thors  Rejse  til  Jothunhejm  ’  is  an 
epic  in  five  songs,  and  is  interesting  as  furnishing  the  prologue  to  '  Nordens 
Guder  ’  [The  Gods  of  the  North],  the  poet’s  greatest  work  in  the  non- 
dramatic  field,  produced  many  years  later.  '  Correggio,’  the  chief  result  of  his 
Italian  sojourn,  was  first  written  in  German,  of  which  language  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  thought  himself  a  master,  which  he  distinctly  was  not.  The  Character 
of  the  painter  in  this  play  is  conceived  rather  passively  than  actively,  and  the 
balance  inclines  too  far  toward  the  side  of  pure  emotion  to  make  the  work 
as  effective  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Oehlenschlager  had  left  Denmark  in  the  flush  of  youthful  success;  when 
he  returned  in  1809,  he  was  acclaimed  with  but  few  dissenting  voices  as  the 
greatest  of  Danish  poets,  and  all  sorts  of  honors  were  heaped  upon  him.  The 
following  year  he  married,  and  was  made  professor  of  esthetics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  "  Comedies  and  novels  end  with  the  wedding  of  the  hero,”  he  says 
in  his  autobiography;  "  for  only  the  struggle,  not  the  acquired  position,  lends 
itself  to  their  treatment.”  Although  an  account  of  Oehlenschlager’s  career 
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may  hardly  end  with  his  marriage  and  settlement  in  life,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  existence,  although  they  added  many  volumes 
to  the  series  of  his  writings,  brought  but  little  increase  to  his  fame.  In  a 
certain  sense  indeed  they  diminished  that  fame;  for  when  the  first  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  had  died  away  the  voice  of  the  detractor  began  to  be  heard, 
and  for  many  years  the  poet  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  in  a  critical 
warfare  that  enlisted  among  his  opponents  some  of  the  strongest  and  acutest 
minds  among  his  contemporaries.  Grundtvig,  Baggesen,  and  Heiberg  were 
the  leaders  in  this  onslaught.  Grundtvig,  the  strongest  of  the  three,  claimed 
that  Oehlenschlager  was  lacking  in  the  historical  sense,  and  charged  him 
with  a  lack  of  religious  seriousness.  Baggesen’s  attack  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  minute  questions  of  philology  and  esthetics.  It  was  reserved  for  Heiberg, 
a  calmer  writer,  to  review  Oehlenschlager’s  work  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
and  impersonal  esthetic  criticism,  and  to  pass  upon  it  the  judgment  that  has 
been  substantially  accepted  by  posterity. 

For  twenty  years  after  his  return  to  Denmark  in  1809,  Oehlenschlager 
kept  hard  at  work,  lecturing  at  the  University,  defending  himself  against 
his  critics,  and  producing  a  great  amount  of  original  work  of  various  sorts, 
from  the  occasional  set  of  verses  to  the  tragedy  and  the  epic-cycle.  One  year 
of  this  period  (1816-17)  was  spent  abroad,  in  what  the  poet  called  "a 
voluntary  ostracism,”  the  journey  being  undertaken  in  a  moment  of  petulance 
resulting  from  Baggesen’s  persistent  critical  onslaughts.  The  list  of  works 
produced  during  this  score  of  years  is  so  lengthy,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  so  unmistakably  inferior  to  their  predecessors,  that  only  a  few  need  be 
named  at  all.  '  Nordens  Guder’  [The  Gods  of  the  North],  the  great  epic- 
cycle  of  the  Scandinavian  Pantheon,  is  the  consummation  of  Oehlenschlager’s 
efforts  to  utilize  the  Norse  mythology  for  the  purposes  of  modem  poetry. 
'  Den  Lille  Hyrdedreng  ’  [The  Little  Shepherd  Boy]  was  a  dramatic  idyl  so 
beautiful  as  almost  to  silence  for  a  time  the  critics  of  the  poet.  '  Hrolf  Krake,’ 
another  considerable  poem,  deals  with  the  epic  material  previously  handled 
by  Ewald.  '  Oen  i  Sydhavet  ’  [The  Isle  in  the  Southern  Sea]  is  a  prose 
romance  of  great  length,  the  only  important  work  of  the  sort  attempted  by 
Oehlenschlager.  The  principal  tragedies  of  these  twenty  years  are  '  Staer- 
kodder,’  '  Hagbarth  og  Signe,’  '  Erik  og  Abel,’  '  Vaeringerne  i  Miklagaard  ’ 
[The  Varangians  in  Micklegarth],  'Karl  den  Store’  [Charles  the  Great], 
and  '  Langbarderne  ’  [The  Lombards]. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  the  poet,  just  completing  his  fiftieth  year,  made  a 
holiday  trip  to  Sweden,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  took 
part  in  the  annual  celebration  of  the  University  of  Lund,  presided  over  by 
Tegner,  the  greatest  of  Swedish  poets.  Here  he  was  crowned  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Lund  as  "  the  Adam  of  skalds,  the  king  of  Northern  singers.”  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  a  few  days  later  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  Tegner  upon  Danish  soil,  where  the  festivities  of  Lund 
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were  echoed.  When  his  fiftieth  birthday  fell,  he  received  a  striking  dem¬ 
onstration  from  the  students  of  his  own  University.  The  remaining  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (for  he  rounded  out  the  full  Scriptural  tale)  were  no  less 
active  than  the  twenty  just  preceding.  They  were  marked  by  the  same  unin¬ 
terrupted  succession  of  new  productions;  few  of  which,  however,  proved 
worthy  of  his  genius,  although  the  old  fire  and  deep  poetic  feeling  flashed 
out  now  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  both  critics  and  friends.  Among  the 
tragedies  of  this  closing  period  the  following  may  be  named:  '  Tordenskjold,’ 
'  Sokrates  ’  (the  poet’s  only  dramatic  handling  of  a  Greek  theme) ,  '  Olaf 
den  Hellige  ’  [St.  Olaf],  '  Dina,’  and  '  Amleth.’  The  latter  of  these  tragedies 
is  particularly  interesting  as  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  historical  Hamlet 
of  Saxo’s  chronicle,  in  contrast  with  Shakespeare’s  purely  imaginative  crea¬ 
tion.  Other  works  of  this  period  were  '  Norgesrejsen  ’  [The  Journey  to 
Norway],  '  Digtekunsten  ’  [The  Art  of  Poetry],  '  Orvarodds  Saga,’  and 
'  Landet  Fundet  og  Forsvundet  ’  [The  Found  and  Vanished  Land],  the 
latter  a  dramatic  handling  of  the  Norse  discovery  of  Vinland.  His  last  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  hero-poem  upon  the  subject  of  '  Regnar  Lodbrok ’;  and  ends 
with  the  pathetic  words,  "  The  old  skald  sang  for  the  last  time  of  the  old 
Norse  heroes.”  The  poet’s  '  Erindringer  ’  [Recollections],  upon  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  several  years,  remained  to  be  published  after  his  death. 
The  series  of  works  thus  completed  fills,  in  the  standard  edition,  no  less  than 
forty  volumes,  of  which  four  contain  the  'Erindringer,’  ten  the  tragedies, 
and  twenty-six  the  miscellaneous  productions  in  verse  and  prose.  They  stand 
as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  greatest  poet  of  Denmark; 
as  the  living  memorial  of  their  author’s  singularly  rich,  fruitful,  and  fortunate 
career. 

Outwardly,  the  score  of  years  that  crowned  Oehlenschlager’s  life  were 
comparatively  uneventful.  A  trip  to  Norway  in  1833,  and  a  second  visit  to 
Sweden  in  1847,  were  the  most  noteworthy  episodes.  Meanwhile,  in  face  of 
the  broadening  fame  of  the  poet,  and  his  strengthened  hold  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  the  wave  of  adverse  criticism  that  had 
at  one  time  risen  so  high  was  steadily  subsiding;  and  even  his  most  determined 
opponents  came  to  recognize  the  indebtedness  of  the  nation  to  the  man  who, 
whatever  his  lapses  from  a  high  standard  of  production,  had  nevertheless 
created  a  new  literature  for  Denmark,  and  awakened  the  creative  spirit  that 
was  now  displaying  itself  on  every  hand.  It  was  during  these  last  years 
of  Oehlenschlager’s  life  that  most  of  the  men  arose  who  have  shaped 
nineteenth-century  Danish  literature.  These  were  the  years  of  the  early 
successes  of  the  novelists  Ingemann,  Blicher,  Goldschmidt,  and  St.  Aubain; 
of  the  poets  Hertz,  Paludan-Miiller,  Winther,  and  Ploug;  of  the  philosopher 
Kierkegaard,  and  the  story-teller  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Widely  divergent 
as  were  the  paths  of  these  men,  Oehlenschlager  justly  felt  that  they  were  all 
in  some  sense  his  successors,  and  that  he  had  given  the  impulse  which  was 
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resulting  in  so  marked  an  expansion  of  the  national  literature.  And  nearly 
all  of  these  men  joined  to  do  him  honor  in  the  celebration  of  his  seventieth 
birthday;  an  occasion  which  evoked  tributes  of  heartfelt  admiration  even 
from  Heiberg  and  Grundtvig,  his  most  inveterate  critics.  A  few  weeks  later, 
he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  At  his  request,  his  son  read  to  him  a  scene  from  his 
own  'Sokrates’;  and  he  also  expressed  the  wish  that  this  tragedy  should  be 
presented  at  the  theater  as  a  memorial  performance  after  his  death.  A  few 
hours  later,  towards  midnight,  January  20,  1850,  he  passed  quietly  away, 
retaining  full  consciousness  almost  to  the  last  moment.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Frederiksberg  churchyard,  where  a  massive  block  of  stone  marks  his  grave. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  tells  us  that  when  a  short  time  after  the  entomb¬ 
ment,  fresh  wreaths  were  brought  to  replace  the  old  ones  upon  the  grave,  it 
was  found  that  a  songbird  had  made  its  nest  in  the  withered  leaves. 

William  Morton  Payne 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  '  ALADDIN  ’ 

To  Goethe 

BORN  in  far  northern  clime, 

Came  to  mine  ears  sweet  tidings  in  my  prime 
From  fairy-land; 

Where  flowers  eternal  blow, 

Where  power  and  beauty  go, 

Knit  in  a  magic  band. 


Oft,  when  a  child,  I’d  pore 
In  rapture  on  the  ancient  saga  lore; 
When  on  the  wold 
The  snow  was  falling  white, 

I,  shuddering  with  delight, 

Felt  not  the  cold. 


When  with  his  pinion  chill 
The  winter  smote  the  castle  on  the  hill, 
It  fanned  my  hair; 

I  sat  in  my  small  room, 

And  through  the  lamp-lit  gloom 
Saw  Spring  smile  fair. 
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And  though  my  love  in  youth 
Was  all  for  Northern  energy  and  truth, 
And  Northern  feats, 

Yet  for  my  fancy’s  feast 
The  flower-appareled  East 
Unveiled  its  sweets. 


To  manhood  as  I  grew, 

From  North  to  South,  from  South  to  North,  I  flew; 
I  was  possessed 

By  yearnings  to  give  voice  in  song 
To  all  that  had  been  struggling  long 
Within  my  breast. 


I  heard  bards  manifold, 

But  at  their  minstrelsy  my  heart  grew  cold; 
Dim,  colorless,  became 
My  childhood’s  visions  grand; 

Their  tameness  only  fanned 
My  wilder  flame. 

Who  did  the  young  bard  save? 

Who  to  his  eye  a  keener  vision  gave, 

That  he  the  child 
Amor  beheld,  astride 
The  lion,  far  off  ride, 

Careering  wild? 


Thou,  great  and  good!  Thy  spell-like  lays 
Did  the  enchanted  curtain  raise 
From  fairy-land, 

Where  flowers  eternal  blow, 

Where  power  and  beauty  go, 

Knit  in  a  loving  band. 


Well  pleased  thou  heardest  long 
Within  thy  halls  the  strange-minstrel’s  song; 
Taught  to  aspire 
By  thee,  my  spirit  leapt 
To  bolder  heights,  and  swept 
The  German  lyre. 
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Oft  have  I  sung  before; 

And  many  a  hero  of  our  Northern  shore, 

With  grave  stern  mien, 

By  sad  Melpomene 
Called  from  his  grave,  we  see 
Stalk  o’er  the  scene. 

And  greeting  they  will  send 
To  friend  Aladdin  cheerly  as  a  friend: 

The  oak’s  thick  gloom 
Prevails  not  wholly  where 
Warbles  the  nightingale,  and  fair 
Flowers  waft  perfume. 

On  thee,  to  whom  I  owe 
New  life,  what  shall  my  gratitude  bestow? 

Naught  has  the  bard 
Save  his  own  song!  And  this 
Thou  dost  not,  trivial  as  the  tribute  is, 

With  scorn  regard. 

From  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  translation  of  '  Aladdin, 


SONG 


From  '  Aladdin  ’ 


T 


HE  moon  shines  bright  aloft 
O’er  wood  and  dingle, 
The  birds  in  cadence  soft 
Their  warblings  mingle; 

The  breezes  from  the  hill 
Come  sighing,  sighing, 

And  to  their  voice  the  rill 
Sends  sweet  replying. 


But  one  flower  in  the  wold 
Droops  wan  and  sickly; 
Death  at  its  heart  is  cold  — 
’Twill  perish  quickly. 

But  yonder,  chaplets  twine 
Forever  vernal, 

And  in  God’s  presence  shine 
Through  springs  eternal. 
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O  moonlight  pale!  thy  rays 
Soon,  softly  creeping, 

Shall  paint  my  paler  face 
In  death-trance  sleeping. 

Smile  then  on  Death,  that  he 
May  gently  take  me, 

And  where  no  sorrows  be, 

Ere  morn  awake  me! 

Droops  on  its  stem  the  flower: 

Come,  sweetly  stealing, 

Angel  of  death,  and  shower 
Soft  dews  of  healing! 

Oh,  come!  Beneath  thy  blight 
My  soul  shall  quail  not! 

Yonder  is  endless  light, 

And  joys  that  fail  not! 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 


FROM  '  AXEL  AND  VALBORG  ’ 

[Axel  enters  with  King  Hakon,  who  is  wounded  in  the  right  arm.] 

A  XEL.  Here  are  we  safe  awhile,  my  lord  and  king! 

Z_\  Here  in  God’s  holy  house.  Come,  sit  you  down, 

X  And  let  me  bind  for  you  your  wounded  arm; 

A  warrior  ought  to  know  the  art  of  healing; 

One  has  not  always  help  at  hand.  The  wound 
Is  deep,  but  yet  not  dangerous.  Now,  had  we 
A  piece  of  linen  only! 

Hakon.  ,  This  your  kindness 

Wounds  me  more  deep  than  Erling  Skakke’s  sword. 

Axel.  Be  thou  not  wounded  by  my  faithfulness  — 

Far  other  was  its  purpose. 

[He  feels  in  his  bosom,  draws  out  a  cloth,  and  starts;  but  instantly  composes 
himself,  and  says:] 


Here  is  linen. 

Hakon.  Axel,  why  startest  thou?  Almighty  God! 
I  know  that  cloth  too  well. 
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Axel.  Nay,  calm  yourself. 

Hakon.  And  with  this  cloth  you  wish  to  bind  my  arm? 
Axel.  So  that  you  may  not  die  from  loss  of  blood. 
Hakon.  You  wish  to  bind  it  with  this  very  cloth 
Wherewith  I  rent  your  life  in  twain? 

Axel.  My  lord! 

It  is  another  cloth. 

Hakon.  Nay,  nay!  It  is 

The  very  cloth  which  that  malicious  Knud 
Cut  with  my  sword  ’twixt  you  and  Valborg,  Axel! 

I  know  it.  Oh,  swathe  not  my  arm  with  this: 

It  bums  me  —  tortures  me  with  double  pain. 

Axel.  Nay,  it  is  natural  a  wound  should  burn, 

And  bandaging  a  sore  is  always  painful. 

Be  calm,  and  rest  yourself  a  moment,  King! 

Then  in  your  left  hand  take  your  sword,  and  come 
Once  more  with  Axel  ’gainst  your  haughty  foe: 
The  presence  of  their  king  supports  his  people, 
And  I  will  serve  instead  of  your  right  hand. 
Hakon.  Is  it  contempt  —  a  lurking,  proud  revenge? 

Or  is  it  natural  high-mindedness? 

How  shall  I  understand  you,  Axel?  Think  you 
To  heap  up  coals  of  fire  on  Hakon’s  head? 

Axel.  By  God  and  man!  I  will  be  true  to  you; 

I  will  not  harm  you;  I  will  ne’er  forsake  you. 

Hakon.  This  generosity  but  hurts  me  more. 

O  most  unhappy  Hakon  Herdebred! 

Thy  bravest  warrior  despises  thee. 

Axel.  By  God  in  heaven,  and  by  my  Valborg,  Hakon! 

I  do  respect  you. 

Hakon.  I  believe  you,  kinsman: 

That  was  a  solemn  oath  —  well  is  it  so; 

For  Hakon  acted  like  an  ardent  lover 
Upon  the  throne  —  not  like  a  coward,  Axel! 

Axel.  Who  feels  the  power  of  love,  and  does  not  know 
Its  mighty  workings? 

Hakon.  Now  your  words  are  drawn 

Out  of  my  very  heart,  my  gallant  hero; 

Your  faithfulness  and  kindness  move  me  so. 

[With  sudden  wildness. ] 

And  yet,  did  I  perceive  that  you  believed 
This  were  but  woman’s  weakness,  only  caused 
By  this  my  pain  of  body,  Axel  Thordson, 
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With  my  left  hand  I  would  draw  forth  my  sword, 

And  challenge  you  to  fight  for  life  and  death. 

Axel.  I  swore  by  Valborg  that  I  do  respect  you. 

Hakon.  You  swear  it.  Then  you  shall  esteem  me  too; 

For  I  will  make  to  you  a  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  is  great  —  ’tis  needful,  Axel, 

That  you  should  know  its  costliness! 

Axel.  My  King! 

Hakon.  I  well  know  what  I  hazard  by  the  offer 
Of  such  a  gift  at  such  a  time  as  this: 

"  Now  has  the  proud  and  foolish  youth  at  last 
Opened  his  eyes;  and  now  he  can  perceive 
How  his  throne  stands  in  need  of  brave  defense. 

Now  does  he  need  his  warriors’  faithfulness; 

And  therefore  does  he  purchase  friend  with  maid, 

In  the  despair  and  anguish  of  his  heart.” 

Ha  —  I  would  hate  you,  Axel!  I  would  call  you 
A  cold  and  cruel  and  barbarian  foe, 

If  you  could  dream  of  such  a  motive. 

Axel.  Sire! 

Hakon.  For  Valborg  loses  Hakon  Norway’s  realm, 

But  Valborg  —  loses  he  for  Valborg’s  sake. 

Think  of  the  value  of  my  gift!  Gives  one 
The  greater  for  the  less,  to  satisfy 
One’s  selfishness? 

Axel.  O  Haktfn!  noble  kinsman! 

Hakon.  Yes,  I  have  blindly  erred,  and  your  pure  soul, 

Your  noble  mind,  have  opened  now  mine  eyes; 

And  of  free  will,  because  I  wish  the  good, 

Do  I  subdue  the  passion  of  my  breast, 

And  give  you  back  your  Valborg  —  give  you  back 
That  which  to  me  is  dearest  in  the  world. 

Misjudge  me  not  —  oh,  see  my  sacrifice! 

Axel.  I  see  it  —  and  God  sees  it,  noble  King! 

Hakon.  And  now  embrace  me! 

Axel.  Hold  —  your  wounded  arm! 

Hakon.  The  wound  no  longer  burns:  this  linen  cloth 
Hurts  me  no  more;  it  cools  me,  like  the  juice 
Of  healing  herbs  fresh  gathered. 

Axel.  O  my  King! 

Hakon.  And  now  let  Erling  overcome  me.  Hakon 
Has  overcome  himself:  his  victory 
Is  greatest. 

Axel. 


But  it  shall  not  be  the  last: 
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The  other  victory  must  now  be  gained. 

[ Noise  is  heard  outside  the  church .} 

Be  calm,  my  King!  Rest  yet  a  moment  longer! 

Your  golden  helm  is  heavy,  and  your  head 
Needs  some  relief;  give  me  your  helmet.  Here  —  . 

Take  mine  instead;  it  is  a  lighter  one. 

[ The  noise  increases;  Axel  throws  the  king’s  purple  mantle,  which  has  been 
unloosed  during  the  bandaging,  over  his  own  shoulders .} 

Hakon.  What  do  you,  Axel? 

Axel.  Nay,  be  still,  my  lord! 

I  hear  men  coming  —  possibly  our  foes: 

Let  Axel  be  a  shield  to  you! 

[ A  troop  of  the  enemy  rushes  in.} 

The  Captain.  There  stands  he! 

There  stands  he!  See  you?  with  the  golden  helmet 
And  purple  robe.  It  is  the  king.  Rush  in  — 

Rush  in  on  him,  and  cut  him  down! 

Hakon.  O  Axel! 

Now  do  I  understand  your  strange  behavior. 

Give  me  my  helmet  back! 

Axel.  Nay,  draw  your  sword: 

Place  yourself  so  that  your  right  arm  may  be 
Protected  by  my  body.  When  you  see 

An  opening,  strike  —  and  then  draw  back  again.  [He  cries:} 

Come  on,  ye  paltry  wretches!  Here  stands  Hakon. 

His  sword  is  drawn,  you  see;  he  does  not  fear 
Your  coward  onslaught  in  the  house  of  God. 

Come  on,  ye  murderers!  who  do  not  dare 
To  stand  up  man  ’gainst  man  in  honest  fight, 

But  think  to  win  base  gold  by  Hakon’s  murder. 

My  fiery  lion’s-tongue  is  gleaming  bright; 

Come,  let  it  slake  its  thirst  in  traitors’  blood! 

Hakon  [drawing  his  sword}. 

He  would  befool  you!  Here  stands  Norway’s  chief, 

And  with  his  left  hand  will  he  punish  you. 

Axel.  Peace,  Axel  Thordson!  you  are  wounded.  Hakon 
Can  well  defend  himself. 

The  Enemy. 


Down  with  him!  down! 
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[ A  fight.  Noise  is  heard  outside,  of  other  warriors;  there  is  a  cry:] 

To  help!  to  help!  the  king  has  been  attacked. 

The  Hostile  Warrior  [to  Axel~\. 

Aha!  help  comes  too  late!  [He  wounds  Aim.] 

Haste!  flee  away. 

Hakon  is  slain!  Come  on,  and  cut  your  way 
To  Erling  through  the  Biarkebeiners’  ranks. 

Hakon  is  slain  —  away! 

[Sigurd  of  Reine  and  Wilhelm  rush  in  with  a  number  of  Biarkebeiners .] 

Sigurd.  Ha,  cut  and  thrust! 

Pursue  the  murderers! 

[The  enemy  is  put  to  flight .] 

Sigurd  [to  the  king~\.  Your  life  is  saved! 

[He  becomes  aware  of  AxelS\ 

What!  Axel  in  the  royal  robe  and  helmet? 

All  bleeding,  too? 

Axel  [to  the  king ].  Now  take  your  helm  again! 

It  is  too  heavy  now  for  me.  Go,  Sire! 

And  leave  me  with  my  comrade  here  alone. 

Hakon.  My  brother!  is  your  wound  — 

Axel.  Nay  —  leave  me,  King! 

Charge  boldly  on  the  foe;  revenge  this  treachery; 

Follow  with  Sigurd  and  his  bark-clad  warriors! 

Sigurd.  Yes,  Hakon!  even  Norway’s  forests 

Have  armed  themselves  to  fight  for  Throndhjem’s  lord. 

Look  at  these  warriors!  Gotha-dwellers!  Bears! 

Stems  of  the  forest  pines,  all  gathered  here 
From  many  a  mountain  ridge.  For  want  of  armor, 

This  rugged  bark  protects  their  gallant  hearts. 

These  stems  of  alder,  with  their  sharpened  points 
Hardened  by  fire,  supply  the  place  of  spears. 

In  such  wise  fight  they  for  their  humble  hearths, 

And  the  king’s  honor.  Head  thou  them,  my  lord, 

And  by  a  storm  avenge  we  Axel’s  slaying. 

You  die  a  noble  death,  my  Northern  brother! 

Fallen  for  your  king.  We,  too,  shall  follow  you 
Ere  long,  perhaps,  and  greet  you  before  God. 

Come,  Hakon!  Leave  him  with  his  friend  alone! 

Come  on!  Life  calls  for  strife,  but  Death  for  peace. 
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Hakon  [to  his  warriors  —  pointing  at  Axelf. 

Ye  Norsemen!  for  the  king  he  gave  his  life. 

The  Biarkebeiners  [impatiently  striking  their  wooden  spears  against  the 
ground ]. 

We,  we  will  also  give  our  lives  for  thee! 

Lead  us  to  death!  Lead  us  against  the  foe! 

Hakon  [embracing  Axel~\. 

Farewell!  ere  sunset  we  shall  meet  again.  [He  follows  the  warriors .] 
Wilhelm  [approaching  Axel.~\ 

My  brother!  is  your  wound  a  mortal  one? 

Axel.  Yes,  Wilhelm.  Loose  my  shoulder  scarf,  I  pray  you! 

Draw  out  the  scabbard,  and  give  me  the  scarf, 

That  I  may  stanch  the  blood  a  little  while, 

And  respite  life.  Thanks!  Lead  me  over  now 
To  yonder  pillar  that  bears  Valborg’s  name; 

Here  shall  I  rest  more  easily.  So!  Let  me  lean 
Against  the  wall,  so  that  I  may  not  fall 
In  dying. 

Wilhelm.  Brother,  do  you  suffer  pain? 

Axel.  No!  Light  and  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  heart. 

Wilhelm.  Axel,  would  you  not  wish  to  see  your  Valborg 
Once  more  before  you  die? 

Axel.  Ah,  Wilhelm,  yes! 

Wilhelm.  Then  will  I  hasten  up  and  fetch  her  straightway. 

Axel.  Stay  yet  a  moment!  It  might  happen,  Wilhelm, 

That  Axel  were  no  more  when  Valborg  comes. 

Then  tell  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  died 
With  Valborg’s  name  upon  my  lips. 

Wilhelm.  That  will  I. 

Axel.  Tell  her  that  Hakon  is  a  noble  hero; 

That  Axel’s  confidence  was  not  misplaced 
In  trusting  to  his  royal  heart. 

Wilhelm.  I  will. 

Axel.  Greet  Helfred  —  greet  my  darling  sister,  Wilhelm! 

At  Immersborg;  and  thank  her  lovingly 

For  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  joys  and  sorrows, 

She  ever  shared  from  childhood  with  her  brother. 

Ah,  Helfred  understood  me,  knew  me  well! 

Tell  her  that  I  have  not  forgot  my  sister 
In  e’en  mine  hour  of  death. 

Wilhelm.  Good!  I  will  greet  her. 

Axel.  But  Valborg  first  and  last!  my  earnest  wish 
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Is,  that  whene’er  her  days  on  earth  are  ended, 

Axel  may  slumber  by  her  side. 

Wilhelm.  Your  wish 

Shall  be  fulfilled.  Hast  more  to  tell  me? 

Axel.  Nay. 

Wilhelm.  Well  then —  I  go! 

Axel  [ grasping  his  hand ].  My  noble,  faithful  comrade! 
Thanks  for  your  friendship  and  your  true  devotion. 

In  deeds  you  showed  it,  though  in  words  but  seldom. 
Take  from  this  feeble  hand  my  life’s  farewell! 
Wilhelm.  Farewell,  farewell! 

Axel.  Wilhelm,  was  I  your  friend? 

Wilhelm.  My  only  friend!  Now  have  I  none  remaining. 
Axel  [alone'].  I  die  for  land  and  lord,  as  did  my  sires. 

What  honorable  Norseman  more  desires? 

O  God!  with  joy  my  soul  doth  fly  to  Thee; 

For  thou  wilt  give  the  chosen  of  my  heart 
To  be  my  bride  in  thine  eternity, 

Where  Axel  from  his  Valborg  ne’er  shall  part. 

[The  sun  shines  through  the  choir  window.] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  new-born  morning  light! 

Thou  comest  to  enlighten  my  dim  sight, 

And  tinge  my  pallid  cheek  with  thy  warm  ray. 

Soon,  soon  a  morning  glow  upon  me  shines, 

That  never  waxes  into  glaring  day; 

An  evening  glow  that  ne’er  to  night  declines. 

My  youthful  hopes!  ye  were  no  shadows  vain;  — 
’Twas  mine  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  again; 

A  friend  was  mine;  a  noble  king  God  gave, 

Whom  I  have  fitted  for  his  station  high, 

Whom  by  my  death  it  is  my  lot  to  save. 

Well,  Axel!  thou  hast  lived,  so  thou  canst  die. 

And  see,  my  Valborg!  yonder  angels  twine 
A  wreath  of  blue  forget-me-nots  like  thine. 

Then  thou  shalt  never  from  thine  Axel  part, 

When  thou  shalt  meet  him  in  those  realms  above, 
More  worthy  of  thy  beauty  and  thine  heart, 

Where  ’tis  no  sin  to  nourish  sacred  love. 

Farewell,  my  Valborg! 

Wilhelm  [coming  with  Valborg].  He  is  still  alive! 


[He  goes.] 


[He  dies.] 
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He  is  alive!  Heard  you?  — he  spoke  of  Valborg! 

Valborg.  I  took  his  life’s  farewell.  [She  gazes  on  him. } 

He  is  no  more. 

Mine  Axel!  dost  thou  live?  If  thou  dost  live, 

Lift  upon  me  thine  eye  for  the  last  time, 

Thou  noble  soul!  and  let  thy  blessing  shine 
On  Valborg  in  thy  fixed  and  dying  gaze. 

He  is  no  more.  Ah,  he  is  dead!  He  died 
With  Valborg’s  name  upon  his  lips.  Well,  thou 
Hast  fought  thy  hght,  brave  youth!  Fell  he  not  for 
His  king? 

Wilhelm.  Ay,  as  a  hero. 

Valborg.  Glorious  death! 

Far  better  this  than  fly  to  foreign  lands, 

To  spend  thy  days  in  barren  banishment, 

And  waste  away  with  grief  of  heart,  my  Axel! 

Thou  sufferest  now  no  longer,  heart-loved  youth! 

Now  hast  thou  won  thyself  eternal  honor. 

Thy  Fatherland,  thy  noble  mother  Norway, 

Is  proud  of  Axel  —  of  her  gallant  son. 

For  many  an  age  shall  thy  beloved  name 
Be  heard  fresh-sounding  on  her  grateful  lips; 

At  Thing-motes  men  shall  often  high  extol 
Thy  hero-deed;  while  in  the  ladies’  bower, 

At  eventide  old  ballads  shall  be  sung, 

Recounting  Axel’s  love  and  faithfulness. 

[To  Wilhelm.'] 

How  fair  he  is  in  death! 

[To  the  dead  Axel.]  Thy  golden  locks 
Are  wildly  scattered  round  thy  pallid  brow. 


[She  arranges  his  hair  with  her  hand.] 

So  should  it  be!  This  brow  must  not  be  covered: 
’Tis  arched  so  high  and  noble,  like  the  heavens. 

See  how  he  smiles  in  death! 

[She  kisses  him.]  Farewell,  my  Axel! 

Thy  Valborg  follows  soon. 


[She  rises  up,  and  lays  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  whilst  she  draws  her  breath 
deeply  and  heavily.] 


Ay,  soon!  ay,  soon! 

Wilhelm.  My  noble  Valborg,  you  are  pale. 
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Valborg.  My  Axel 

Is  paler  still.  Peace,  my  kind  Wilhelm!  peace! 

Disturb  not  Valborg  in  her  loneliness. 

[With  enthusiasm .] 

How  pleasant  seems  it  here  within  the  church! 

How  brightly  beams  the  sunshine  through  the  windows, 
As  at  this  very  hour,  my  Axel!  yesterday, 

When  first  thou  pressedst  Valborg  to  thy  heart. 

How  homelike  ’tis,  how  cheerful,  in  the  church! 

Here  shall  we  live  right  happily  together, 

Peacefully  dwelling  opposite  each  other  — 

Thou  with  thy  father,  Valborg  with  her  mother. 

And  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  in  yon  birch 
Outside  our  window  sings  each  night  the  thrush, 

The  wall  and  marble  stones  will  open  wide, 

And  we  shall  meet  at  Harold  Gille’s  grave, 

And  thence  go  hand  in  hand  up  to  the  altar, 

And  sit  us  down  within  the  moonlit  choir 
And  let  the  moon  with  pale  and  silv’ry  light 
Beam  on  our  pallid  cheeks,  and  listen  to 
The  thrush’s  spring  song,  whilst  we  call  to  mind 
The  memories  of  our  faithful  love  in  life; 

Then,  when  the  moonlight  passes  from  the  choir, 

Go  back  with  slow  and  melancholy  steps, 

And  walk  three  times  round  Harold  Gille’s  tomb; 

There  shall  we  pause  and  take  our  loving  leave 
Until  the  next  night  comes.  Deep  in  our  graves 
Then  shall  we  slumber  sweetly,  whilst  the  living 
Are  rioting  without. 

Wilhelm.  And  Axel’s  wish 

Was  to  be  buried  in  one  grave  with  Valborg. 

Valborg.  In  one  same  grave?  Ah,  that  were  glorious,  but 
It  may  not  be,  my  noble  knight!  Alas! 

Axel  and  Valborg  never  were  betrothed. 

It  may  not  be;  yet  how  much  would  I  give, 

That  the  same  coffin  might  contain  both  Valborg’s 
And  Axel’s  bones! 

[She  gazes  down  before  her. ] 

But,  noble  Wilhelm,  tell  me 
What  glistens  in  the  dust,  in  yonder  crevice 
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Of  Harold’s  tombstone? 

Wilhelm.  See  I  right,  it  is 

A  ring. 

Valborg.  A  ring? 

Wilhelm  [ takes  it  up}.  Yes  —  it  is  Axel’s  ring. 

Valborg.  Axel’s?  Did  it  not  roll  into  the  grave? 

O  our  forefather!  now  I  understand  thee;  — 

I  understand  thee  then.  Give  me  my  ring! 

[She  places  it  upon  her  finger.} 

Now  am  I  truly  thy  betrothed,  my  Axel! 

Now  am  I  Axel’s  bride!  Now  may  we  be 
Buried  together  in  one  grave. 

Wilhelm.  Poor  girl! 

Valborg.  "Poor  girl”?  Nay,  Wilhelm!  happy,  happy  girl. 
Is  it  not  true,  my  noble  friend  —  I  call  you 
My  friend,  for  you  were  Axel  Thordson’s  friend  — 
Is  it  not  true,  my  friend,  you  know  the  ballad 
Of  Knight  Sir  Aage  and  of  Lady  Else? 

Wilhelm.  The  Danish  bishop  taught  it  to  my  mother; 

And  she,  in  early  childhood,  taught  it  me. 

Valborg.  And  you  remember  it? 

Wilhelm.  Yes,  perfectly. 

Valborg.  Oh,  that  is  well!  My  Axel  told  me  that 
You  have  a  noble  voice;  not  delicate 
And  soft,  like  that  which  pleases  men  in  life, 

But  deep,  and  strong,  and  solemn  —  as  a  voice 
From  out  the  grave.  Well,  noble  Wilhelm,  will 
You  show  me  now  the  kindness,  for  the  sake 
Of  him  who  was  your  friend,  to  sing  this  ballad 
For  Valborg  —  whilst  in  recompense  she  places 
Her  ring  upon  his  cold  and  lifeless  hand? 

Wilhelm.  Yes,  I  will  do  it,  if  it  comforts  you. 

Valborg.  My  Axel  too  has  told  me  that  you  are 
A  skilled  musician  on  the  harp. 

Wilhelm.  Its  tones 

Full  oft  have  lulled  my  troubled  soul  to  rest. 

Valborg.  Well,  see  in  yonder  corner,  dearest  Wilhelm, 
Close  by  my  mother’s  grave,  there  stands  a  harp. 
How  many  a  sleepless  night  has  Valborg’s  voice 
Risen  to  its  tuneful  notes  among  the  tom^s! 

How  many  a  time  has  she  to  it  begun 
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Aage’s  and  Else’s  ballad!  Never  yet 
I  sang  it  to  the  end;  for  hot  tears  choked 
My  feeble  voice.  To  you,  my  noble  knight, 

To  you  a  stronger  nature  God  has  given; 

So  take  the  tuned  harp,  and  sit  you  down 
By  yonder  pillar,  opposite  my  Axel, 

And  sing  the  mournful  ballad  to  the  end, 

Whilst  Valborg  kneels  beside  her  Axel’s  corpse; 

And  do  not  rise,  I  pray,  till  all  is  over, 

And  Else  is  to  Aage  joined  in  death. 

Wilhelm.  I  sing  thee  comfort  in  the  morning  dawn. 

[Valborg  kneels  down  beside  Axel’s  corpse ;  Wilhelm  takes  the  harp,  sits  down, 
and  sings.] 

"It  was  the  fair  knight  Aagcn:  1 
To  an  isle  he  went  his  way, 

And  plighted  troth  to  Else, 

Who  was  so  fair  a  may. 

He  plighted  troth  to  Else 
All  with  the  ruddy  gold; 

But  or  ere  that  day’s  moon  came  again, 

Low  he  lay  in  the  black,  black  mold. 

"  It  was  the  maiden  Else: 

She  was  fulfilled  of  woe 
When  she  heard  how  the  fair  knight  Aagen 
In  the  black  mold  lay  alow. 

Uprose  the  fair  knight  Aagen, 

Coffin  on  back  took  he, 

And  he’s  away  to  her  bower 
Sore  hard  as  the  work  might  be. 

"  With  that  same  chest  on  door  he  smote, 

For  the  lack  of  flesh  and  skin; 

'  O  hearken,  maiden  Else, 

And  let  thy  true  love  in.’ 

Then  answered  maiden  Else, 

'  Never  open  I  my  door, 

But  and  if  thou  namest  Jesus’  name 
As  thou  hadst  might  before!  ’  — 

1  Mr.  Butler’s  version  of  this  famous  ballad  is  a  creditable  one;  but  the  translation 
made  by  William  Morris  far  surpasses  it  in  beauty,  and  is  here  substituted. 
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"  '  Oh,  whenso  thou  art  joyous, 

And  the  heart  is  glad  in  thee, 

Then  fares  it  with  my  coffin 
That  red  roses  are  with  me; 

But  whenso  thou  art  sorrowful, 

And  weary  is  thy  mood, 

Then  all  within  my  coffin 

Is  it  dreadful  with  dark  blood. 

.  " '  Now  is  the  red  cock  a-crowing  — 

To  the  earth  adown  must  I; 

Down  to  the  earth  wend  all  dead  folk, 

And  I  wend  in  company. 

Look  thou  up  to  the  heavens  aloft 
To  the  little  stars  and  bright, 

And  thou  shalt  see  how  sweetly 
It  fareth  with  the  night.’ 

"  She  looked  up  to  the  heavens  aloft, 

To  the  little  stars  bright  above; 

The  dead  man  sank  into  his  grave  — 

Ne’er  again  she  saw  her  love. 

Home  then  went  maiden  Else, 

Mid  sorrow  manifold, 

And  ere  that  night’s  moon  came  again 
She  lay  alow  in  the  mold.” 

[Wilhelm  ceases.  Valborg  lies  motionless  with  her  head  upon  Axel’s  shoulder.} 

Wilhelm.  The  song  is  ended,  noble  Valborg!  [He  rises.]  Valborg, 

Rise  up  again:  my  song  is  ended  now. 

Valborg!  She  does  not  move.  Cold,  pale!  She  breathes 
No  longer.  Heaven!  I  had  foreboded  it! 

Valborg  is  dead!  As  Nanna  with  her  Baldur; 

As  with  her  Hjalmar,  Ingeborg;  as  Else 
With  Ridder  Aage.  Her  true  heart  has  broken 
With  sorrow  o’er  the  body  of  her  Axel. 

O  Northern  faithfulness,  how  strong  thou  art! 

There  lie  they  both,  in  one  another’s  arms, 

Lifeless,  but  now  one  life,  one  soul  with  God. 

And  Wilhelm  had  to  sing  your  funeral  dirge! 

Well,  it  was  but  the  tribute  due  to  friendship. 
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[Martial  music  outside  the  scene.] 

Gotjred  [comes].  Hakon  is  fallen:  Erling  is  victorious. 

They  bring  the  body  of  the  king. 

Wilhelm.  And  so 

The  Gille’s  race  is  utterly  extinct. 

Be  speedy,  Gotfred!  Hasten  to  the  bishop; 

Take  him  on  board  our  ship;  await  me  there; 

Ere  sunset  we  will  sail  from  Throndhjem’s  Fjord. 

[Gotfred  goes.] 

Wilhelm  [drawing  his  sword].  And  now  go,  dearest,  best  beloved  friends. 
Until  the  grave  shall  open,  and  unite 
What  life  had  parted,  shall  your  Wilhelm  show 
The  honor  due  by  friendship  to  your  dust. 

I  will  keep  watch  beside  you;  I  will  lay 

Thy  shield  and  sword,  brave  knight!  upon  thy  coffin, 

Encircled  by  thy  maiden’s  wreath  of  flowers; 

And  on  the  shining  plate  will  I  engrave, 

"Here  Axel  Thordson  and  fair  Valborg  rest; 

He  for  his  king,  she  for  her  lover  died.” 

Translated  by  Pierce  Butler 


THE  FOES 


From  '  Hakon  Jarl  ’ 


[Hakon’s  dominion  is  menaced  by  Olaf  Trygveson,  who  has  invaded  the 
land  and  seeks  to  substitute  the  faith  of  the  Christian  for  that  of  the  heathen. 
In  his  extremity,  Hakon  resorts  to  foul  means,  and  hires  one  Thorer  Klake  to 
assassinate  King  Olaf.  The  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  for  Thorer  Klake  falls  a 
victim  to  his  own  treachery;  and  Olaf  Trygveson  himself  seeks  out  Hakon  in 
the  peasant  hut  to  which  he  has  retired.] 

[Enter  Olaf  Trygveson,  muffled  up  in  a  gray  cloak,  with  a  broad  hat  on  his 
head.] 


Hakon  [without  looking  up]. 

My  valiant  Thorer  Klake,  hast  come  at  last? 

Hast  been  successful?  Dost  thou  bring  to  me 
What  thou  didst  promise?  Answer,  Thorer  Klake. 
Olaf.  All  things  have  happened  as  they  should,  my  lord; 
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But  pardon  Thorer  that  he  does  not  come 
And  bring  himself  King  Olaf’s  head  to  thee  — 

’Twas  difficult  for  him.  Thor  knows  he  had 
A  sort  of  loathing  that  himself  should  bring  it, 

And  so  he  sent  me. 

Hakon.  Well,  ’tis  good;  away, 

And  deeply  bury  it  in  the  dark  earth. 

I  will  not  look  on  it  myself:  my  eye 

Bears  not  such  sights  —  they  reappear  in  dreams. 

Bury  the  body  with  it.  Tell  thy  lord 
That  he  shall  come  at  once. 

Olaf.  He  is  asleep. 

Hakon.  Asleep? 

Olaf.  A  midday  slumber;  he  lies  stretched 

Stiffly  beneath  a  shadowy  elder-tree. 

Hakon.  Then  wake  him  up.  [Aside.]  Asleep,  and  after  such 
A  deed  —  Ha!  Thorer,  I  admire  thee; 

Thou  hast  rare  courage.  [Aloud.]  Thrall,  go  wake  him  up. 
Olaf.  But  wilt  thou  first  not  look  at  Olaf’s  head? 

Hakon.  No;  I  have  said  no. 

Olaf.  Thou  dost  think,  my  lord, 

That  perhaps  it  is  a  horrid  frightful  sight: 

It  is  not  so,  my  lord;  for  Olaf’s  head 
Looks  fresh  and  sound  as  any  in  the  land. 

Hakon.  Away,  I  tell  thee! 

Olaf.  I  ne’er  saw  the  like: 

I  always  heard  that  Hakon  was  a  hero, 

Few  like  him  in  the  North  —  and  does  he  fear 
To  see  a  lifeless  and  a  corpseless  head? 

How  wouldst  thou  tremble  then,  my  lord,  if  thou 
Shouldst  see  it  on  his  body? 

Hakon  [turning  round  angrily].  Thrall,  thou  darest! 

Where  hast  thou  got  it? 

Olaf  [takes  his  hat  off,  and  throws  off  his  cloak]- 

On  my  shoulders,  Earl. 

Forgive  me  that  I  bring  it  thee  myself 
In  such  a  way:  ’twas  easiest  for  me. 

Hakon.  What,  Olaf!  Ha!  what  treachery  is  here? 

Olaf.  Old  gray-beard,  spare  thy  rash,  heroic  wrath. 

Attempt  not  to  fight  Olaf,  but  remember 
That  he  has  still  his  head  upon  his  body, 

And  that  thy  impotent,  gray-bearded  strength 
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Was  only  fitting  for  the  headless  Olaf. 

Hakon  [ rushes  at  him].  Ha,  Hilfheim! 

Olaf  Is  trikes  his  sword,  and  says  in  a  loud  voice]. 

So,  be  quiet  now,  I  say, 
And  sheathe  thy  sword  again.  My  followers 
Surround  the  house;  my  vessels  are  a  match 
For  all  of  thine,  and  I  myself  have  come 
To  win  the  country  in  an  honest  fight. 

Thyself  hast  urged  me  with  thy  plots  to  do  it. 

Thou  standest  like  a  despicable  thrall 
In  his  own  pitfall  caught  at  last;  but  I 
Will  make  no  use  of  these  advantages 
Which  fate  has  granted  me.  I  am  convinced 
That  I  may  boldly  meet  thee  face  to  face. 

Thy  purpose,  as  thou  seest,  has  wholly  failed, 

And  in  his  own  blood  does  thy  Thorer  swim. 

Thou  seest  ’twere  easy  for  me  to  have  seized  thee; 

To  strike  thee  down  were  even  easier  still: 

But  I  the  Christian  doctrine  do  confess, 

And  do  such  poor  advantages  despise. 

So  choose  between  two  courses.  Still  be  Earl 
Of  Hlade  as  thou  wast,  and  do  me  homage, 

Or  else  take  flight;  for  when  we  meet  again 
’Twill  be  the  time  for  red  and  bleeding  brows. 

Hakon  [ proudly  and  quietly]. 

My  choice  is  made.  I  choose  the  latter,  Olaf. 

Thou  callest  me  a  villain  and  a  thrall; 

That  forces  up  a  smile  upon  my  lips. 

Olaf,  one  hears  indeed  that  thou  art  young; 

It  is  by  mockery  and  arrogance 

That  one  can  judge  thy  age.  Now,  look  at  me 

Full  in  the  eyes;  consider  well  my  brow: 

Hast  thou  among  the  thralls  e’er  met  such  looks? 

Dost  think  that  cunning  or  that  cowardice 
Could  e’er  have  carved  these  wrinkles  on  my  brow? 

I  did  entice  thee  hither.  Ha!  ’tis  true 
I  knew  that  thou  didst  wait  but  for  a  sign 
To  flutter  after  the  enticing  bait; 

That  in  thy  soul  thou  didst  more  highly  prize 
Thy  kinship  with  an  extinct  race  of  kings 
Than  great  Earl  Hakon’s  world-renowned  deeds; 

That  thou  didst  watch  the  opportunity 
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To  fall  upon  the  old  man  in  his  rest. 

Does  it  astonish  thee  that  I  should  wish 
Quickly  to  rid  myself  of  such  a  foe? 

That  I  deceived  a  dreamer  who  despised 
The  mighty  gods  —  does  that  astonish  thee? 

Does  it  astonish  thee  that  I  approved 
My  warriors’  purpose,  since  a  hostile  fate 
Attempted  to  dethrone,  not  only  me, 

But  all  Valhalla’s  gods? 

Olaf.  Remember,  Hakon  — 

Remember,  Hakon,  that  e’en  thou  thyself 
Hast  been  a  Christian;  that  thou  wast  baptized 
By  Bishop  Popo,  and  that  thou  since  then 
Didst  break  thy  oath.  How  many  hast  thou  broken? 

Hakon.  Accursed  forever  may  that  moment  be 
When  by  the  cunning  monk  I  was  deceived, 

And  let  myself  be  fooled  by  paltry  tricks. 

He  held  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  hand, 

After  by  magic  he  had  covered  it 
With  witches’  ointment. 

Olaf.  O  thou  blind  old  man! 

Thy  silver  hair  does  make  me  pity  thee. 

Hakon.  Ha!  spare  thy  pity;  as  thou  seest  me  here, 

Thou  seest  the  last  flash  and  the  latest  spark 
Of  ancient  Northern  force  and  hero’s  life; 

And  that,  with  all  thy  fever-stricken  dreams, 

Proud  youth,  thou  shalt  be  powerless  to  quench. 

I  well  do  know  it  is  the  Christian  custom 
To  pity,  to  convert,  and  to  amend. 

Our  custom  is  to  heartily  despise  you, 

To  ruminate  upon  your  fall  and  death, 

As  foes  to  gods  and  to  a  hero’s  life. 

That  Hakon  does,  and  therein  does  consist 
His  villainy.  By  Odin,  and  by  Thor, 

Thou  shalt  not  quench  old  Norway’s  warlike  flame 
With  all  thy  misty  dreams  of  piety. 

Olaf.  ’Tis  well:  fate  shall  decide.  We  separate, 

And  woe  to  thee  when  next  we  meet  again. 

Hakon.  Ay,  woe  to  me  if  then  I  crush  thee  not. 

Olaf.  Heaven  shall  strike  thee  with  its  fiery  might! 

Hakon.  No,  with  his  hammer  Thor  the  cross  will  smite! 

Translated  by  Frank  C.  Lascelles 
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THE  SACRIFICE 


From  '  Hakon  Jarl  ’ 

[A  golden  horn  with  runic  inscription  has  been  brought  to  Hakon,  who  has 
taken  the  words  — 

Go  to  the  great  gods, 

Give  them  thy  best  — 


to  signify  that  he  must  sacrifice  what  is  most  dear  to  him  if  he  would  win  in 
the  impending  battle  with  Olaf  Trygveson.  Acting  upon  this  belief,  he  takes 
Erling,  his  child,  at  early  morn  to  the  sacrificial  grove.] 


[ Enter  Earl  Hakon,  leading  Erling  by  the  hand .] 


ERLING.  It  is  so  cold,  my  father! 

Hakon.  My  dear  son, 

It  is  yet  early,  therefore  is  it  cold; 

Thou  shiverest,  child! 

Erling.  That  matters  not,  my  father. 

I  am  so  glad  that  thou  didst  promise  me 
That  I  should  see  the  sun  arise  today; 

A  sunrise  have  I  never  seen  before. 

Hakon.  Dost  see  the  golden  rays  which  yonder  break 
Far  in  the  east? 

Erling  [ clapping  his  hands~\.  What  lovely  roses,  father! 
Oh,  see  the  lovely  roses,  how  they  blush! 

But  tell  me,  my  dear  father,  whence  do  come 
Such  masses  of  these  lovely  pearls,  which  are 
Strewed  over  all  the  valley  down  below? 

Oh,  how  they  glitter  up  towards  the  roses! 

Hakon.  Those  are  no  pearls;  it  is  but  morning  dew. 

That  which  thou  callest  roses  is  the  sun. 

Dost  see  it  rise? 

Erling.  Oh,  what  a  ball  of  fire! 

How  crimson  red!  O  father  dear,  can  we 
Not  travel  thither  to  the  morning  sun? 

Hakon.  Towards  the  sun  our  life  must  ever  strive; 

For  seest  thou  thac  lovely  ruddy  glow 
Which  glitters  yonder?  —  that  is  Odin’s  eye. 

The  other,  which  by  night  thou  seest  shine 
With  a  far  softer  and  a  paler  glow, 
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Has  he  now  left  in  pledge  in  Mimer’s  well, 

That  there  it  may  obtain  the  drink  which  makes 
His  eye  more  fresh  and  more  acute. 

Erling.  And  where 

And  what  is  Mimer’s  well? 

Hakon.  The  mighty  sea 

There,  deep  below,  which  dashes  ’gainst  the  rocks  — 
That  is  the  deep-dug  well  of  ancient  Mimer, 

That  strengthens  Odin’s  eye;  and  doubly  bright 
The  sun  arises,  joyful  and  refreshed 
By  the  cool  morning  waves. 

Erling.  Oh,  how  on  high 

It  rises  up!  I  can  no  longer  bear 
To  gaze  upon  it,  for  it  burns  my  eyes. 

Hakon.  The  Almighty  Father  mounts  upon  his  throne, 
And  soon  the  whole  world  will  he  look  upon. 

The  golden  throne  doth  dazzle  earthly  eyes; 

Who  dares  presume  to  gaze  upon  the  king 
Of  light  and  day  in  his  full  midday  glow? 

Erling  { turning  round  frightened ]. 

Oh,  oh!  my  father,  who  are  those?  such  grim 
And  old  white  men,  who  in  the  shadow  stand 
Behind  the  trees  there? 

Hakon.  Speak  not  so,  my  son! 

Those  are  the  statues  of  the  mighty  gods, 

Formed  in  the  hard  stone  by  the  hands  of  men. 

They  do  not  dazzle  us  with  summer  flames; 

To  them  may  Askur’s  sons  kneel  down  in  peace, 
And  gaze  with  reverence  upon  their  face. 

Come,  let  us  go  and  see  them  closer,  come. 

Erling.  Oh  no,  my  father,  I  do  fear!  Dost  see 
That  old,  long-bearded,  hoary-headed  man? 

He  looks  so  fierce  and  grim  upon  me.  Oh, 

He  makes  me  quite  afraid! 

Hakon.  O  Erling,  Erling! 

That  is  god  Odin  —  art  afraid  of  Odin? 

Erling.  No,  no;  of  Odin  I  am  not  afraid  — 

The  real  Odin  yonder  in  the  sky, 

He  will  not  harm  me:  he  is  good  and  bright; 

He  calls  forth  flowers  from  the  lap  of  earth, 

And  like  a  flower  does  he  gleam  himself. 

But  that  white,  pallid  sorcerer,  he  stares 
As  though  he  sought  to  take  my  life-blood. 
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Hakon.  Ha! 

Erling.  My  father,  let  me  go  and  fetch  my  wreath; 

I  left  it  hanging  yonder  on  a  bush 

When  thou  didst  show  me  when  the  sun  arose: 

And  let  us  then  go  home  again,  my  father, 

Away  from  these  grim,  ancient  statues  here; 

For  thou  mayst  well  believe  the  grim  old  man 
Has  no  good-will  towards  thee,  father  dear. 

Hakon.  Go  fetch  thy  wreath,  child,  then  come  back  at  once. 

[Exit  Erling.] 

The  sacrificial  lamb  should  be  adorned. 

Ye  mighty  gods,  behold  from  Valaskjalf 

Earl  Hakon’s  faith  and  truth  confirmed  by  deeds! 

[ Re-enter  Erling  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  his  head.] 

Erling.  Here  am  I,  my  dear  father,  with  my  wreath. 

Hakon.  Kneel  down,  my  son,  to  Odin,  ere  thou  goest; 

Stretch  out  thy  little  hands  towards  the  sky, 

And  say,  "  Great  Father!  hear  the  little  Erling’s  prayer, 

And  mercifully  take  him  in  thy  charge.” 

Erling  [kneels  down,  looking  towards  the  sun,  stretches  out  his  hands,  and 
says  innocently  and  childlike]. 

Great  Father,  hear  the  little  Erling’s  prayer, 

And  mercifully  take  him  in  thy  charge! 

[Hakon,  who  stands  behind  him,  draws  his  dagger  while  Erling  is  saying  his 
prayer,  and  raises  it  to  strike,  but  it  falls  from  his  hand.  Erling  turns 
towards  him  quietly  and  confidently,  picks  up  the  dagger,  and  speaks, 
as  he  gets  up  off  his  knees.] 

My  father  dear,  thou’st  let  thy  dagger  drop. 

How  sharp  and  bright  it  is!  When  I  am  big 
Then  I  shall  also  have  such  weapons,  and 
Will  help  thee  ’gainst  thy  enemies,  my  father. 

Hakon.  What  sorcerer  is’t  that  places  in  thy  mouth 
Such  words  as  these  to  scare  me,  and  to  make 
Me  tremble? 

Erling.  O  my  father!  what’s  the  matter? 

What  has,  then,  Erling  done?  Why  art  thou  wroth? 

Hakon.  Come,  Erling,  follow  me  behind  the  gods. 

Erling.  Behind  the  grim  men? 

Hakon.  Follow,  and  obey. 

Behind  the  statue  do  the  roses  grow; 
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No  pale  white  roses  —  ruddy  roses  they, 

Blood-red  and  purple  roses.  Ha!  it  is 
A  joy  to  see  how  quickly  they  shoot  forth. 

Follow,  I  say  —  obey! 

Erling  [weeping.]  My  father  dear, 

I  am  so  frightened  at  the  purple  roses. 

Hakon.  Away!  already  Heimdal’s  cock  does  crow, 

And  now  the  time  is  come,  the  time  is  come!  [Exeunt.'] 

Translated  by  Frank  C.  Lascelles 


SONG 

From  '  Correggio  ’ 

THE  fairy  dwells  in  the  rocky  hall, 

The  pilgrim  sits  by  the  waterfall; 

The  waters  tumble  as  white  as  snow, 
From  the  rocks  above  to  the  pool  below: 

"  Sir  Pilgrim,  plunge  in  the  dashing  spray, 

And  you  shall  be  my  own  love  alway! 

"  From  the  bonds  of  the  body  thy  soul  I’ll  free; 
Thou  shalt  merrily  dance  in  the  woods  with  me. 

Sir  Pilgrim,  into  the  waters  dash, 

And  ivory  white  thy  bones  I’ll  wash. 

Deep,  deep  shalt  thou  rest  in  my  oozy  home, 

And  the  waterfall  o’er  thee  shall  burst  in  foam.” 

The  pilgrim  he  thrills,  and  to  rise  were  fain, 

But  his  limbs  are  so  weary,  he  strives  in  vain. 

The  fairy  she  comes  with  her  golden  hair, 

And  she  hands  him  a  goblet  of  water  fair; 

He  drinks  the  cool  draught,  and  he  feels  amain 
The  frenzy  of  fever  in  heart  and  brain. 

It  chills  his  marrow,  it  chills  his  blood, 

He  has  drunken  of  death’s  deceitful  flood; 

Pale,  pale  he  sinks  on  the  roses  red  —  • 

There  lies  the  pilgrim,  and  he  is  dead. 

The  whirlpool  sweeps  him  far  down,  and  there 
His  bones  ’mongst  the  sedges  lie  blanched  and  bare. 
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And  now  from  the  body  the  soul  is  free, 

Now  at  midnight  it  comes  to  the  greenwood  tree: 

In  spring,  when  the  mountain  stream  runs  high, 

His  ghost  with  the  fairy  goes  dancing  by; 

Then  shines  through  the  forest  the  wan  moon’s  beam, 

And  through  the  clear  waters  his  white  bones  gleam. 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 


NOUREDDIN  READS  FROM  AN  OLD  FOLIO 
From  '  Aladdin  ’ 

IIFE’S  gladsome  child  is  led  by  Fortune’s  hand; 

And  what  the  sage  doth  moil  to  make  his  prize, 

J  When  in  the  sky  the  pale  stars  coldly  stand, 

From  his  own  breast  leaps  forth  in  wondrous  wise. 
Met  by  boon  Fortune  midway,  he  prevails, 

Scarce  weeting  how,  in  whatsoe’er  he  tries. 

’Tis  ever  thus  that  Fortune  freely  hails 
Her  favorite,  and  on  him  her  blessings  showers, 

Even  as  to  heaven  the  scented  flower  exhales. 

Unwooed  she  comes  at  unexpected  hours; 

And  little  it  avails  to  rack  thy  brain, 

And  ask  where  lurk  her  long-reluctant  powers; 

Fain  wouldst  thou  grasp  —  Hope’s  portal  shuts  amain, 

And  all  thy  fabric  vanishes  in  air; 

Unless  foredoomed  by  Fate  thy  toils  are  vain, 

Thy  aspirations  doomed  to  meet  despair. 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
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TEACH  me,  O  forest,  that  I  may 

Like  autumn  leaves  fade  glad  away, 
A  fairer  spring  forecasting; 

There  green  my  tree  shall  glorious  stand, 
Deep-rooted  in  the  lovely  land 
Of  summer  everlasting. 
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O  little  bird  of  passage,  thou 
Teach  me  in  faith  to  hie  me  now 
To  shores  that  are  uncharted; 

When  all  is  winter  here,  and  ice, 

Then  shall  eternal  Paradise 
Open  to  me,  departed. 

Teach  me,  thou  butterfly  so  light, 

To  break  from  out  my  prison  plight 
That  is  my  freedom  robbing; 

On  earth  I  creep  with  lowly  things, 

But  soon  the  golden-purple  wings 
Shall  high  in  air  be  throbbing. 

O  Thou  who  smilest  from  yon  sky, 

Master  and  Saviour,  Christ  the  high, 

Teach  me  to  conquer  sorrow. 

Let  Hope’s  bright  flag  enhearten  me; 

Although  Good  Friday  bitter  be, 

Fair  is  the  Easter  morrow. 

Translated  by  Richard  Burton 


HERTZ 


THE  literary  activity  of  Henrik  Hertz  falls  within  the  golden  age  of 
Danish  literature.  The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  Oehlenschlager’s  first  great  poem,  followed  by  his  '  Poetical 
Writings’  and  tragedies.  A  little  later,  Hauch  began  writing  his  lyrics  and 
romances  in  verse;  Heiberg  was  taking  his  position  as  critic  and  as  creator  of 
the  Danish  vaudeville;  Heiberg’s  mother,  the  Baroness  Gyllembourg,  was 
writing  her  popular  novels,  shielding  her  identity  by  signing  them  "  By  the 
Author  of  '  An  Every-Day  Story  ’  ”  (her  first  successful  novel) ;  and  finally, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  joined  the  ranks  with  his  famous  '  Fairy  Tales.’ 
On  the  threshold  of  the  century  stood  Baggesen,  who  in  spite  of  his  sincere 
admiration  for  the  rising  school  of  romanticism  had  remained  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  classic  school,  and  had  fought  a  brave  battle  for  form,  when 
Oehlenschlager  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  wider  vision  began  to  neglect  it. 

Continuing  the  line  of  Denmark’s  literary  men  of  the  first  rank  came 
Hertz,  whose  career  at  the  outset  had  —  temporarily  —  a  direct  connection 
with  Baggesen.  As  distinguished  among  the  greater  Danish  lyrical  poets  and 
the  writers  of  his  own  time,  he  may  be  called  the  poet  of  passion,  while 
Oehlenschlager  stands  as  the  poet  of  dignity,  and  Heiberg  as  the  poet  of 
form.  Born  of  Jewish  parents  in  Copenhagen,  on  August  25,  1798,  the 
boy  was  early  orphaned,  and  brought  up  by  a  relative,  an  editor  of  a 
leading  newspaper.  A  literary  atmosphere  thus  became  his  natural  element 
early  in  life;  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  showed  his  preference  for 
authorship  and  his  gifts  for  it  rather  than  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  never¬ 
theless  called  in  1825.  He  began  his  literary  activity  with  three  or  four  plays, 
including  '  Buchardt  and  his  Family’  (1827),  'Love  and  Policy,’  and 
'Cupid’s  Strokes  of  Genius’  (1830).  But  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  when 
Baggesen  had  been  dead  some  four  years,  Copenhagen  was  startled  by  the 
publication  of  a  satirical  literary  criticism,  purporting  to  be  the  great  poet’s 
message  and  commentary  from  another  world,  under  the  title  of  '  Letters  of 
a  Ghost.’  It  exhibited  Baggesen’s  ironical  humor,  critical  insight,  and  finish 
of  style;  but  all  was  blended  with  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  broader  tolerance 
than  Baggesen  had  shown  during  his  later  years.  The  volume  was  by  Henrik 
Hertz,  who  however  did  not  acknowledge  the  authorship  till  later,  though 
the  book  met  with  enormous  success  and  was  the  talk  of  the  town  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  '  Letters  ’  contained  a  cutting  criticism 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  earlier  writings,  severe  enough  to  cause  that 
sensitive  author  many  an  hour  of  depression;  and  that  when  Andersen  met 
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Hertz  some  years  later  in  Rome,  he  had  not  yet  conquered  his  dread  of  the 
critic.  They  became  excellent  friends;  and  when  Andersen  found  his  true 
field  and  held  it,  with  his  fairy  tales,  Hertz  became  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers. 

Continuing  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage,  Hertz  wrote  '  The  Savings 
Bank,’  a  comedy  which  had  a  great  success,  and  still  holds  the  stage  today. 
In  1838  he  essayed  the  romantic  drama  in  verse  with  '  Svend  Dyring’s  House.’ 
The  subject  of  this  piece  he  took  from  the  old  Danish  folk-songs,  and  kept 
throughout  their  tone  of  simplicity  and  tenderness.  We  find  in  this  drama 
the  knightly  lover  cutting  runes  in  an  apple,  that  he  may  by  their  help  win 
the  love  of  the  gentle  Regisse.  We  have  the  wicked  stepmother  who  tries  to 
win  the  knight  for  her  own  unlovable  daughter,  cruelly  neglecting  Regisse 
and  her  little  sisters.  We  have  the  ghost  of  the  dead  mother,  who  comes  at 
night  to  give  her  own  little  children  the  motherly  care  they  so  sadly  need. 
Finally,  after  much  sorrow,  the  lovers  are  happily  united.  All  is  framed  in 
the  most  exquisite  verse,  and  presented  with  great  literary  charm  and 
dramatic  power.  The  subject  was  so  essentially  Danish,  however,  that  it  did 
not  spread  Hertz’s  fame  outside  his  own  country. 

To  the  foreign  world,  in  fact,  Henrik  Hertz  is  principally  known  by  one 
work,  '  King  Rene’s  Daughter,’  a  charming  romantic  drama,  dated  as  late 
as  1845.  It  was  read  and  acted  with  immediate  and  immense  success  in  Den¬ 
mark,  where  it  is  still  in  every  repertory,  and  thence  passed  into  the  standard 
library  of  the  cultivated  world.  In  1848  followed  the  author’s  tragedy  of 
'  Ninon,’  a  high  proof  of  his  artistic  and  dramatic  power;  but  '  Ninon  ’  is 
not  universally  known  like  its  charming  predecessor.  '  King  Rene’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,’  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Provence,  is  of  most  simple  texture.  It  is 
more  like  a  pretty  folk-tale  than  a  drama,  although  its  half-dozen  personages 
include  historical  ones,  and  even  its  heroine,  the  gentle  Iolanthe,  is  an  ideal¬ 
ized  Princess  Yolande,  daughter  of  the  real  King  Rene.  It  is  full  of  the 
charm  of  innocence,  pure  love,  and  chivalric  romance,  and  a  certain  idyllic 
freshness  exhales  from  every  page  and  situation  of  it,  like  the  perfume  from 
the  roses  in  the  blind  Iolanthe’s  garden.  Sweet,  almost  pastoral  and  yet  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  romantic  climax,  it  is  in  touch  with  such  things  as  Shakespeare’s 
'Winter’s  Tale,’  or  some  of  those  Provencal  legends  that  the  poets  of  South¬ 
ern  France  have  set  in  verse.  The  diction  is  beautiful,  and  rarely  has  so  happy 
a  balance  between  the  play  to  read  and  the  play  to  act  been  maintained.  It 
has  passed  into  translations  everywhere;  and,  a  distinctively  Southern  sub¬ 
ject  treated  by  a  Northern  poet,  it  stands  for  a  kind  of  graft  of  palm  on  pine. 

Hertz’s  life  was  his  literary  work;  and  the  record  of  that  is  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  element  to  the  world.  He  died  in  Copenhagen  February  25,  1870. 
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THE  BLIND  PRINCESS 

From  '  King  Rene’s  Daughter  ’ 

[The  Princess  Iolanthe,  a  lovely  maid,  has  been  brought  up  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  her  beautiful  eyes  have  ever  lacked  the  power  of 
sight,  and  in  entire  inability  to  judge  of  what  the  faculty  of  sight  may  be  to 
others.  She  has  never  heard  of  it,  and  is  so  free  and  unconstrained  in  all  her 
movements  as  not  to  need  such  a  sense  for  her  further  happiness.  Count  Tris¬ 
tan  of  Vaudemont  makes  his  way  to  her  garden  retreat,  and  falls  passionately 
in  love  with  her,  unaware  of  her  misfortune;  and  so  ensues  this  dialogue.] 

TRISTAN.  Pray  give  me  one  of  yonder  blushing  roses, 

That  rear  their  petals,  fairest  ’mongst  all  flowers, 

As  though  they  were  the  counterfeit  of  thee! 

Iolanthe.  A  rose?  Oh,  willingly!  f Plucks  and  gives  him  a  white  rose .] 
Tristan.  Ah,  it  is  white! 

Give  me  the  red  one,  that  is  fair  as  thou! 

Iolanthe.  What  meanest  thou?  —  a  red  one? 

Tristan  [ pointing ].  One  of  these. 

Iolanthe.  Take  it  thyself! 

Tristan.  No;  let  me  keep  the  rose 

Which  thou  hast  chosen,  which  thy  fair  hand  has  gathered. 

And  in  good  sooth,  I  do  applaud  thy  choice. 

For  the  white  rose,  within  whose  calyx  sleeps 
A  faint  and  trembling  ruddiness,  betypes 
The  dream-like  beauty  of  this  garden  fair. 

Give  me  another  rose  —  a  white  one  too; 

Then  with  the  twin  flowers  will  I  deck  my  cap, 

And  wear  them  as  thy  colors  evermore. 

Iolanthe  [ plucks  and  gives  him  a  red  rose ]. 

Here  is  a  rose:  meanest  thou  one  like  this? 

Tristan  [starts'].  I  asked  thee  for  a  white  rose. 

Iolanthe.  Well,  and  this? 

Tristan.  Why  this?  [Aside.]  What  thought  comes  o’er  me? 

[Aloud.]  Nay,  then,  tell  me 

[Holds  up  the  two  roses,  along  with  another  which  he  has  himself  gathered.] 

How  many  roses  have  I  in  my  hand? 

Iolanthe  [stretches  out  her  hand  towards  them]. 

Give  me  them,  then. 
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Tristan.  Nay,  tell  me  without  touching. 

lolanthe.  How  can  I  so? 

Tristan  [aside].  Alas!  alas!  she’s  blind! 

[Aloud,  and  with  a  faltering  voice.] 

Nay,  I  am  sure  you  know. 
lolanthe.  No;  you  mistake. 

If  I  would  know  how  anything  is  shaped, 

Or  what  its  number,  I  must  touch  it  first. 

Is  not  this  clear? 

Tristan  [confused].  Yes,  certainly;  you’re  right. 

And  yet  sometimes  — 

lolanthe.  Well,  well?  —  sometimes?  Speak!  speak! 

T ristan.  I  think  there  are  —  that  there  are  certain  things 
Which  we  distinguish  by  their  hues  alone, 

As  various  kinds  of  flowers,  and  various  stuffs. 
lolanthe.  Thou  mean’st  by  this  their  character,  their  form  — 

Is  it  not  so? 

Tristan.  Nay,  not  exactly  that. 

lolanthe.  Is  it  so  hard,  then,  to  distinguish  flowers? 

Are  not  the  roses  round  and  soft  and  fine, 

Round  to  the  feeling,  as  the  zephyr’s  breath, 

And  soft  and  glowing  as  a  summer’s  eve? 

Are  gilliflowers  like  roses?  No;  their  scent 
Bedizzies,  like  the  wine  I  gave  to  thee. 

And  then  a  cactus  —  are  its  arrowy  points 
Not  stinging,  like  the  wind  when  frosts  are  keen? 

Tristan  [aside].  Amazement!  [Aloud.]  Have  they  never  told  thee,  then, 
That  objects,  things,  can  be  distinguished,  though 
Placed  at  a  distance  —  with  the  aid  —  of  —  sight? 
lolanthe.  At  distance?  Yes!  I  by  his  twittering  know 
The  little  bird  that  sits  upon  the  roof, 

And  in  like  fashion,  all  men  by  their  voice. 

The  sprightly  steed  whereon  I  daily  ride, 

I  know  him  in  the  distance  by  his  pace, 

And  by  his  neigh.  Yet  —  with  the  help  of  sight? 

They  told  me  not  of  that.  An  instrument 
Fashioned  by  art,  or  but  a  tool,  perhaps? 

I  do  not  know  this  sight.  Canst  teach  me,  then, 

Its  use  and  purpose? 

Tristan  [aside],  O  Almighty  powers! 

She  does  not  know  or  dream  that  she  is  blind. 
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lolanthe  [ after  a  pause}.  Whence  art  thou?  Thou  dost  use  so  many  words 
I  find  impossible  to  understand; 

And  in  thy  converse,  too,  there  is  so  much 
For  me  quite  new  and  strange!  Say,  is  the  vale 
Which  is  thy  home  so  very  different 
From  this  of  ours?  Then  stay,  if  thou  canst, 

And  teach  me  all  that  I  am  wanting  in. 

Tristan.  No,  O  thou  sweet  and  gracious  lady,  no! 

I  cannot  teach  what  thou  art  wanting  in. 
lolanthe.  Didst  thou  but  choose,  I  do  believe  thou  couldst. 

They  tell  me  I  am  tractable  and  apt. 

Many  who  erewhile  have  been  here  have  taught  me 
Now  this,  now  that,  which  readily  I  learned. 

Make  but  the  trial!  I  am  very  sure 

Thou  hat’st  me  not.  Thy  tones  are  mild  and  gentle. 

Thou  wilt  not  say  me  nay,  when  I  entreat. 

Oh  speak!  I’m  all  attention  when  thou  speakest. 

Tristan.  Alas!  attention  here  will  stead  thee  little. 

Yet  —  tell  me  one  thing.  Thou  hast  surely  learned 
That  of  thy  lovely  frame  there  is  no  part 
Without  its  purpose,  or  without  its  use. 

Thy  hand  and  fingers  serve  to  grasp  at  much; 

Thy  foot,  so  tiny  as  it  is,  with  ease 
Transports  thee  wheresoe’er  thy  wishes  point; 

The  sound  of  words,  the  tone,  doth  pierce  the  soul 
Through  the  ear’s  small  and  tortuous  avenues; 

The  stream  of  language  gushes  from  thy  lips; 

Within  thy  breast  abides  the  delicate  breath, 

Which  heaves,  unclogged  with  care,  and  sinks  again. 
lolanthe.  All  this  I’ve  noted  well.  Prithee,  go  on. 

Tristan.  Then  tell  me,  to  what  end  dost  thou  suppose 
Omnipotence  hath  gifted  thee  with  eyes? 

Of  what  avail  to  thee  are  those  twin  stars, 

That  sparkle  with  such  wondrous  brilliancy 
They  scorn  to  grasp  the  common  light  of  day. 
lolanthe  [ touches  her  eyes,  then  muses  for  a  little ]. 

You  ask  of  what  avail?  — how  can  you  ask? 

And  yet  I  ne’er  have  given  the  matter  thought. 

My  eyes!  my  eyes!  ’Tis  easy  to  perceive. 

At  eve,  when  I  am  weary,  slumber  first 
Droops  heavy  on  my  eyes,  and  thence  it  spreads 
O’er  all  my  body,  with  no  thought  of  mine, 

As  feeling  vibrates  from  each  finger’s  tip. 
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Thus,  then,  I  know  my  eyes  avail  me  much. 

And  hast  not  thou  experience  had  enough, 

Wherein  thine  eyes  can  minister  to  thee? 

Only  the  other  morn,  as  I  was  planting 
A  little  rosebush  here,  a  nimble  snake 
Leapt  out  and  bit  me  in  the  finger;  then 
With  the  sharp  pain  I  wept.  Another  time, 

When  I  had  pined  for  many  tedious  days, 

Because  my  father  was  detained  from  home, 

I  wept  for  very  gladness  when  he  came! 

Through  tears  I  gave  my  bursting  heart  relief, 

And  at  mine  eyes  it  found  a  gushing  vent. 

Then  never  ask  me  unto  what  avail 
Omnipotence  hath  gifted  me  with  eyes. 

Through  them  when  I  am  weary  comes  repose, 

Through  them  my  sorrow’s  lightened;  and  through  them 
My  joy  is  raised  to  rapture. 

Tristan.  Oh,  forgive  me! 

The  question  was  most  foolish;  for  in  thee 
Is  such  an  inward  radiancy  of  soul, 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  that  which  by  the  light 
We  through  the  eye  discern.  Say,  shall  I  deem 
That  thou  of  ‘some  unheard-of  race  art  sprung, 

Richly  endowed  with  other  powers  than  we? 

Thou  livest  lonely  here;  this  valley,  too, 

Seems  conjured  forth  by  magic  ’mongst  the  hills. 

Hast  thou  come  hither  from  the  golden  East, 

With  Peris  in  thy  train?  or  art  thou  one 
Of  Brahma’s  daughters,  and  from  Ind  hast  been 
Transported  hither  by  a  sorcerer? 

O  beautiful  unknown!  if  thou  be’st  sprung 
Of  mortal  men  who  call  the  earth  their  mother, 

Be  thou  to  life’s  so  transitory  joys 
Susceptible  as  I,  and  deign  to  look 
With  favor  on  a  knight’s  devoted  love! 

Hear  this  his  vow:  No  woman  shall  efface 
(Stand  she  in  birth  and  beauty  ne’er  so  high) 

The  image  thou  hast  stamped  upon  my  soul! 

Iolanthe  [after  a  pause~\.  Thy  words  are  laden  with  a  wondrous  power. 
Say,  from  what  master  didst  thou  learn  the  art 
To  charm  by  words  which  yet  are  mysteries? 

Meseemed  as  though  I  trod  some  path  alone, 

Which  I  had  never  trod  before;  and  yet 
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All  seems  to  me  —  all,  all  that  thou  hast  said  — 

So  godlike,  so  enchanting!  Oh  speak  on  — 

Yet  no  —  speak  not!  rather  let  me  in  thought 
Linger  along  the  words  which  thou  hast  spoken, 

That  mingled  pain  and  rapture  in  my  soul! 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 


THE  AWAKENING  TO  SIGHT 


From  '  King  Rene’s  Daughter  ’ 

[ Enter  Ebn  Jahia,  the  Moorish  Physician,  leading  Iolanthe  by  the  hand. 
He  beckons  to  the  others  to  retire .] 


IOLANTHE.  Where  art  thou  leading  me? 

O  God!  where  am  I?  Support  me  —  oh,  support  me! 

Ebn  Jahia.  Calm  thee,  my  child! 

Iolanthe.  Support  me  —  oh,  stand  still! 

I  ne’er  was  here  before  —  what  shall  I  do 

In  this  strange  place?  Oh,  what  is  that?  Support  me! 

It  comes  so  close  on  me  it  gives  me  pain. 

Ebn  Jahia.  Iolanthe,  calm  thee!  Look  upon  the  earth! 

That  still  hath  been  to  thee  thy  truest  friend, 

And  now,  too,  grepts  thee  with  a  cordial  smile  — 

This  is  the  garden  thou  hast  ever  tended. 

Iolanthe.  My  garden  —  mine?  Alas!  I  know  it  not. 

The  plants  are  terrible  to  see  —  take  care! 

They’re  falling  on  us! 

Ebn  Jahia.  Cease  your  fears,  my  child: 

These  stately  trees  are  the  date-palms,  whose  leaves 
And  fruit  to  thee  have  been  long  known. 

Iolanthe.  Ah,  no! 

Indeed,  I  know  them  not!  [ Raises  her  eyes  toward  the  sky.~\ 

This  radiance,  too, 

That  everywhere  surrounds  me  —  yon  great  vault, 

That  arches  there  above  us —  oh,  how  high!  — 

What  is  it?  Is  it  God?  Is  it  his  spirit, 

Which  as  you  said  pervades  the  universe? 

Ebn  Jahia.  Yon  radiance  is  the  radiance  of  the  light. 

God  is  in  it,  like  as  he  is  in  all. 

Yon  blue  profound  that  fills  yon  airy  vault, 
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It  is  the  heaven,  where,  as  we  do  believe, 

God  hath  set  up  his  glorious  dwelling-place. 

Kneel  down,  my  child!  and  raise  your  hands  on  high, 

To  heaven’s  o’erarching  vault,  to  God  —  and  pray! 
lolanthe.  Ah,  teach  me,  then,  to  pray  to  him  as  I  ought. 

No  one  hath  ever  told  me  how  I  should 
Pray  to  this  Deity  who  rules  the  world! 

Ebn  Jahia  Then  kneel  thee  down,  my  darling  child,  and  say  — 

"  Mysterious  Being,  who  to  me  hast  spoken 

When  darkness  veiled  mine  eyes,  teach  me  to  seek  thee 

In  thy  light’s  beams,  that  do  illume  this  world; 

Still,  in  the  world,  teach  me  to  cling  to  thee!  ” 
lolanthe  [kneels].  Mysterious  Being,  who  to  me  hast  spoken 
When  darkness  veiled  mine  eyes,  teach  me  to  seek  thee 
In  thy  light’s  beams,  that  do  illume  this  world; 

Still,  in  the  world,  teach  me  to  cling  to  thee!  — 

Yes,  he  hath  heard  me.  I  can  feel  he  hath, 

And  on  me  pours  the  comfort  of  his  peace. 

He  is  the  only  one  that  speaks  to  me, 

Invisible  and  kindly,  as  before. 

Ebn  Jahia.  Arise!  arise!  my  child,  and  look  around. 
lolanthe.  Say,  what  are  these,  that  bear  such  noble  forms? 

Ebn  Jahia.  Thou  know’st  them  all. 

lolanthe.  Ah,  no;  I  can  know  nothing. 

Rene  [approaching  lolanthe].  Look  on  me,  lolanthe  —  me,  thy  father! 
lolanthe  [embracing  him].  My  father!  Oh,  my  God!  thou  art  my  father! 
I  know  thee  now  —  thy  voice,  thy  clasping  hand. 

Stay  here!  Be  my  protector,  by  my  guide! 

I  am  so  strange  here  in  this  world  of  light. 

They’ve  taken  all  that  I  possessed  away  — 

All  that  in  old  time  was  thy  daughter’s  joy. 

Rene.  I  have  culled  out  a  guide  for  thee,  my  child. 
lolanthe.  Whom  mean’st  thou? 

Rene  [pointing  to  Tristan],  See,  he  stands  expecting  thee. 
lolanthe.  The  stranger  yonder?  Is  he  one  of  those 
Bright  cherubim  thou  once  didst  tell  me  of? 

Is  he  the  Angel  of  the  light  come  down? 

Rene.  Thou  knowest  him  —  hast  spoken  with  him.  Think! 
lolanthe.  With  him?  with  him?  [Holds  her  hands  before  her  eyes.] 

Father,  I  understand. 

In  yonder  glorious  form  must  surely  dwell 
The  voice  that  late  I  heard  —  gentle,  yet  strong; 

The  one  sole  voice  that  lives  in  nature’s  round. 
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>  [To  Tristan,  who  advances  towards  her.~\ 

Oh,  but  one  word  of  what  thou  saidst  before! 

Tristan.  O  sweet  and  gracious  lady! 

Iolanthe.  List,  oh  list! 

With  these  dear  words  the  light’s  benignant  rays 
Found  out  a  way  to  me;  and  these  sweet  words 
With  my  heart’s  warmth  are  intimately  blent. 

Tristan  [ embraces  her~\.  Iolanthe!  Dearest! 

Rene.  Blessings  on  you  both 

From  God,  whose  wondrous  works  we  all  revere! 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 


THE  place  of  Hans  Christen  Andersen  in  literature  is  that  of  the 
"  Children’s  Poet,”  though  his  best  poetry  is  prose.  He  was  born  in 
the  ancient  Danish  city  of  Odense,  on  April  2,  1805,  of  poor  and 
shiftless  parents.  He  had  little  regular  instruction,  and  few  childish  associ¬ 
ates.  His  youthful  imagination  was  first  stimulated  by  La  Fontaine’s 
'  Fables  ’  and  the  '  Arabian  Nights,’  and  he  showed  very  early  a  dramatic 
instinct,  trying  to  act  and  even  to  imitate  Shakespeare,  though,  as  he  says, 
"  hardly  able  to  spell  a  single  word  correctly.”  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  visit  of  a  dramatic  company  to  Odense,  in  1818,  should  fire  his  fancy  to 
seek  his  theatrical  fortune  in  Copenhagen:  whither  he  went  in  September, 
1819,  with  fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  dan- 
seuse  at  the  Royal  Theater,  who  not  unnaturally  took  her  strange  visitor  for 
a  lunatic,  and  showed  him  the  door.  For  four  years  he  labored  diligently,  suf¬ 
fered  acutely,  and  produced  nothing  of  value;  though  he  gained  some  influ¬ 
ential  friends,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  grant  him  a  scholarship  for  three 
years,  that  he  might  prepare  for  the  university. 

Though  he  was  neither  a  brilliant  nor  a  docile  pupil,  he  did  not  exhaust 
the  generous  patience  of  his  friends,  who  in  1829  enabled  him  to  publish  by 
subscription  his  first  book,  '  A  Journey  on  Foot  from,  Holm  Canal  to  the 
East  Point  of  Amager  a  fantastic  arabesque,  partly  plagiarized  and  partly 
parodied  from  the  German  romanticists,  but  with  a  naivete  that  might  have 
disarmed  criticism. 

In  1831  there  followed  a  volume  of  poems,  the  sentimental  and  rather 
mawkish  '  Fantasies  and  Sketches,’  product  of  a  journey  in  Jutland  and  of  a 
silly  love  affair.  This  book  was  so  harshly  criticized  that  he  resolved  to  seek 
a  refuge  and  new  literary  inspiration  in  a  tour  to  Germany;  for  all  through 
his  life,  traveling  was  Andersen’s  stimulus  and  distraction,  so  that  he  com¬ 
pares  himself,  later,  to  a  pendulum  "  bound  to  go  backward  and  forward,  tic, 
toe,  tic,  toe,  till  the  clock  stops,  and  down  I  lie.” 

This  German  tour  inspired  his  first  worthy  book,  '  Silhouettes,’  with  some 
really  admirable  pages  of  description.  His  success  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
the  drama  again,  but  he  failed  once  more,  and  betook  himself  for  relief  to 
Paris  and  Italy,  with  a  brief  stay  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  is  delightfully 
described  in  his  novel,  '  O.  T.’ 

Italy  had  on  him  much  the  same  clarifying  effect  that  it  had  on  Goethe; 
and  his  next  book,  the  novel  '  Improvisatore  ’  (1835) ,  achieved  and  deserved 
a  European  recognition.  Within  ten  years  the  book  was  translated  into  six 
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languages.  It  bears  the  mark  of  its  date  in  its  romantic  sentiments.  There 
is  indeed  no  firm  character-drawing,  here  or  in  any  of  his  novels;  but  the  book 
still  claims  attention  for  its  exquisite  descriptions  of  Italian  life  and  scenery. 

The  year  1835  saw  also  Andersen’s  first  essay  in  the  'Wonder  Stories,’ 
which  were  to  give  him  his  lasting  title  to  grateful  remembrance.  He  did  not 
think  highly  of  this  work  at  the  time,  though  his  little  volume  contained 
the  now  classic  'Tinderbox,’  and  'Big  Claus  and  Little  Claus.’  Indeed,  he 
always  chafed  a  little  at  the  modest  fame  of  a  writer  for  children;  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  thirty-seven  years  to  publish  those  graceful  fancies,  which  in  their 
little  domain  still  hold  the  first  rank,  and  certainly  gave  the  freest  scope  to 
Andersen’s  qualities,  while  they  masked  his  faults  and  limitations. 

He  turned  again  from  this  "  sleight  of  hand  with  Fancy’s  golden  apples,” 
to  the  novel,  in  the  '  O.  T.’  (1836),  which  marks  no  advance  on  the  '  Im¬ 
provisator  ’;  and  in  the  next  year  he  published  his  best  romance,  '  Only  a 
Fiddler,’  which  is  still  charming  for  its  autobiographical  touches,  its  genuine 
humor,  and  its  deep  pathos.  At  the  time,  this  book  assured  his  European  rep¬ 
utation;  though  it  has  less  interest  for  us  today  than  the  'Tales,’  or  the 
'Picture  Book  without  Pictures’  (1840),  where,  perhaps  more  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  his  work,  the  child  speaks  with  all  the  naivete  of  his  nature. 

A  journey  to  the  East  was  reflected  in  'A  Poet’s  Bazaar’  (1842);  and 
these  years  contain  also  his  last  unsuccessful  dramatic  efforts,  '  The  King 
Dreams’  and  'The  New  Lying-in  Room.’  In  1843  he  was  in  Paris,  in  1844 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  next  year  he  extended  his  wanderings  to  Italy  and 
England,  where  Mary  Howitt’s  translations  had  assured  him  a  welcome.  Ten 
years  later  he  revisited  England  as  the  guest  of  Dickens  at  Gadshill. 

The  failure  of  an  epic,  '  Ahasuerus  ’  (1847),  and  of  a  novel,  'The  Two 
Baronesses’  (1849),  made  him  turn  with  more  interest  to  wonder  tales  and 
fairy  dramas,  which  won  a  considerable  success;  and  when  the  political  trou¬ 
bles  of  1848  directed  his  wanderings  toward  Sweden,  he  made  from  them  '  I 
Sverrig’  [In  Sweden]  (1849),  his  most  exquisite  book  of  travels.  As  Europe 
grew  peaceful  again  he  resumed  his  indefatigable  wanderings,  visiting  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  England;  printing 
between  1852  and  1862  nine  little  volumes  of  stories,  the  mediocre  but  suc¬ 
cessful  'In  Spain’  (i860),  and  his  last  novel,  'To  Be  or  Not  To  Be’ 
(1857),  which  reflects  the  religious  speculations  of  his  later  years. 

He  was  now  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  passed  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  his  life  unharassed  by  criticism,  and  surrounded  with  the 
"  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,”  that  should  accompany  old  age. 
It  was  not  until  1866  that  he  made  himself  a  home;  and  even  at  sixty-one  he 
said  the  idea  "positively  frightened  him  —  he  knew  he  should  run  away 
from  it  as  soon  as  ever  the  first  warm  sunbeam  struck  him,  like  any  other 
bird  of  passage.” 

In  1869  he  celebrated  his  literary  jubilee.  In  1872  he  finished  his  last  '  Sto- 
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ries.’  That  year  he  met  with  an  accident  in  Innsbruck  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
covered.  Kind  friends  eased  his  invalid  years;  and  so  general  was  the  grief 
at  his  illness  that  the  children  of  the  United  States  collected  a  sum  of  money 
for  his  supposed  necessities,  which  at  his  request  took  the  form  of  books 
for  his  library.  A  few  months  later,  after  a  brief  and  painless  illness, 
he  died,  August  i,  1875.  His  admirers  had  already  erected  a  statue  in  his 
honor,  and  the  State  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral;  but  his  most  endur¬ 
ing  monument  is  that  which  his  '  Wonder  Tales  ’  are  still  building  all  around 
the  world. 

The  character  of  Andersen  is  full  of  curious  contrasts.  Like  the  French 
fabulist,  La  Fontaine,  he  was  a  child  all  his  life,  and  often  a  spoiled  child; 
yet  he  joined  to  childlike  simplicity  no  small  share  of  worldly  wisdom.  Con¬ 
stant  travel  made  him  a  shrewd  observer  of  detail,  but  his  self-absorption  kept 
him  from  sympathy  with  the  broad  political  aspirations  of  his  generation. 

In  the  judgment  of  his  friends  and  critics,  his  autobiographical  '  Story  of 
My  Life  ’  is  strangely  unjust,  and  he  never  understood  the  limitations  of  his 
genius.  He  was  not  fond  of  children,  nor  personally  attractive  to  them, 
though  his  letters  to  them  are  charming. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  limp,  ungainly,  awkward,  and  odd,  with 
long  lean  limbs,  broad  flat  hands,  and  feet  of  striking  size.  His  eyes  were 
small  and  deep-set,  his  nose  very  large,  his  neck  very  long;  but  he  masked 
his  defects  by  studied  care  in  dress,  and  always  fancied  he  looked  dis¬ 
tinguished,  delighting  to  display  his  numerous  decorations  on  his  evening 
dress  in  complacent  profusion. 

On  Andersen’s  style  there  is  a  remarkably  acute  study  by  his  fellow-coun¬ 
tryman  Brandes,  in  '  Kritiker  og  Portraiter  ’  [Critiques  and  Portraits],  and 
a  useful  comment  in  Boyesen’s  '  Scandinavian  Literature.’  When  not  per¬ 
verted  by  his  translators,  it  is  perhaps  better  suited  than  any  other  to  the 
comprehension  of  children.  His  syntax  and  rhetoric  are  often  faulty;  and  in 
the  '  Tales  ’  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take  liberties  even  with  German,  if  he  can 
but  catch  the  vivid,  darting  imagery  of  juvenile  fancy,  the  "  ohs  ”  and  "ahs  ” 
of  the  nursery,  its  changing  intonations,  its  fears,  its  smiles,  its  personal  ap¬ 
peals,  and  its  venerable  devices  to  spur  attention  and  kindle  sympathy.  Ac¬ 
tion,  or  imitation,  takes  the  place  of  description.  We  hear  the  trumpeter’s 
taratantara  and  "  the  pattering  rain  on  the  leaves,  rum  dum  dum,  rum  dum 
dum.”  The  soldier  "comes  marching  along,  left,  right,  left,  right ”  No  one 
puts  himself  so  wholly  in  the  child’s  place  and  looks  at  nature  so  wholly  with 
his  eyes  as  Andersen.  "If  you  hold  one  of  those  burdock  leaves  before  your 
little  body  it’s  just  like  an  apron,  and  if  you  put  it  on  your  head  it’s  almost 
as  good  as  an  umbrella,  it’s  so  big.”  Or  he  tells  you  that  when  the  sun  shone 
on  the  flax,  and  the  clouds  watered  it,  "  it  was  just  as  nice  for  it  as  it  is  for 
the  little  children  to  be  washed  and  then  get  a  kiss  from  mother:  that  makes 
them  prettier;  of  course  it  does.”  And  here,  as  Brandes  remarks,  every  right- 
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minded  mamma  stops  and  kisses  the  child,  and  their  hearts  are  warmer  for 
that  day’s  tale. 

The  starting-point  of  this  art  is  personification.  To  the  child’s  fancy  the 
doll  is  as  much  alive  as  the  cat,  the  broom  as  the  bird,  and  even  the  letters  in 
the  copy-book  can  stretch  themselves.  On  this  foundation  he  builds  myths 
that  tease  by  a  certain  semblance  of  rationality  —  elegiac,  more  often  senti¬ 
mental,  but  at  their  best,  like  normal  children,  without  strained  pathos  or 
forced  sympathy. 

Such  personification  has  obvious  dramatic  and  lyric  elements;  but  Ander¬ 
sen  lacked  the  technique  of  poetic  and  dramatic  art,  and  marred  his  prose 
descriptions,  both  in  novels  and  books  of  travel,  by  an  intrusive  egotism  and 
lyric  exaggeration.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  most  permanent  part  of  his 
work  is  that  which  popular  instinct  has  selected,  the  '  Picture  Book  without 
Pictures,’  the  'Tales  and  Stories’;  and  among  these,  those  will  last  longest 
that  have  least  of  the  lyric  and  most  of  the  dramatic  element. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells 


THE  STEADFAST  TIN  SOLDIER 
From  'Collected  Fairy  Tales’ 

TIERE  were  once  twenty-five  tin  soldiers,  who  were  all  brothers,  for 
they  were  cast  out  of  one  old  tin  spoon.  They  held  their  muskets,  and 
their  faces  were  turned  to  the  enemy;  red  and  blue,  ever  so  fine,  were 
the  uniforms.  The  first  thing  they  heard  in  this  world,  when  the  cover  was 
taken  from  the  box  where  they  lay,  v/ere  the  words,  "  Tin  soldiers!  ”  A  little 
boy  shouted  it,  and  clapped  his  hands.  He  had  got  them  because  it  was  his 
birthday,  and  now  he  set  them  up  on  the  table.  Each  soldier  was  just  like 
the  other,  only  one  was  a  little  different.  He  had  but  one  leg,  for  he  had 
been  cast  last,  and  there  was  not  enough  tin.  But  he  stood  on  his  one  leg 
just  as  firm  as  the  others  on  two,  so  he  was  just  the  one  to  be  famous. 

On  the  table  where  they  were  set  up  stood  a  lot  of  other  playthings;  but 
what  caught  your  eye  was  a  pretty  castle  of  paper.  Through  the  little  win¬ 
dows  you  could  see  right  into  the  halls.  Little  trees  stood  in  front,  around 
a  bit  of  looking-glass  which  was  meant  for  a  lake.  Wax  swans  swam  on  it 
and  were  reflected  in  it.  That  was  all  very  pretty,  but  still  the  prettiest  thing 
was  a  little  girl  who  stood  right  in  the  castle  gate.  She  was  cut  out  of  paper 
too,  but  she  had  a  silk  dress,  and  a  little  narrow  blue  ribbon  across  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  on  which  was  a  sparkling  star  as  big  as  her  whole  face.  The  little  girl 
lifted  her  arms  gracefully  in  the  air,  for  she  was  a  dancer;  and  then  she  lifted 
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one  leg  so  high  that  the  tin  soldier  could  not  find  it  at  all,  and  thought  that 
she  had  only  one  leg,  just  like  himself. 

"  That  would  be  the  wife  for  me,”  thought  he,  "  but  she  is  too  fine  for 
me.  She  lives  in  a  castle,  and  I  have  only  a  box,  which  I  have  to  share  with 
twenty-four.  That  is  no  house  for  her.  But  I  will  see  whether  I  can  make 
her  acquaintance.”  Then  he  lay  down  at  full  length  behind  a  snuff-box  which 
was  on  the  table.  From  there  he  could  watch  the  trig  little  lady  who  kept 
standing  on  one  leg  without  losing  her  balance.  When  evening  came,  the 
other  tin  soldiers  were  all  put  in  their  box,  and  the  people  in  the  house  went 
to  bed.  Then  the  playthings  began  to  play,  first  at  "  visiting,”  then  at  "  war  ” 
and  at  "  dancing.”  The  tin  soldiers  rattled  in  their  box,  for  they  would  have 
liked  to  join  in  it,  but  they  could  not  get  the  cover  off.  The  nutcracker  turned 
somersaults,  and  the  pencil  scrawled  over  the  slate.  There  was  such  a  racket 
that  the  canary-bird  woke  up  and  began  to  sing,  and  that  in  verses.  The 
only  ones  that  did  not  stir  were  the  tin  soldier  and  the  little  dancer.  She  stood 
straight  on  tiptoe  and  stretched  up  both  arms;  he  was  just  as  steadfast  on  his 
one  leg.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  a  moment. 

Now  it  struck  twelve,  and  bang!  up  went  the  cover  of  the  snuff-box,  but 
it  wasn’t  tobacco  in  it:  no,  but  a  little  black  Troll.  It  was  a  trick  box. 

"Tin  soldier!”  said  the  Troll,  "will  you  stare  your  eyes  out?”  But  the 
tin  soldier  made  believe  he  did  not  hear.  "You  wait  till  morning!  ”  said  the 
Troll. 

When  morning  came,  and  the  children  got  up,  the  tin  soldier  was  put  on 
the  window  ledge;  and  whether  it  was  the  Troll,  or  a  gust  of  wind,  all  at 
once  the  window  flew  open  and  the  tin  soldier  fell  head  first  from  the  third 
story.  That  was  an  awful  fall.  He  stretched  his  leg  straight  up,  and  stuck 
with  his  bayonet  and  cap  right  between  the  paving-stones. 

The  maid  and  the  little  boy  came  right  down  to  hunt  for  him,  but  they 
couldn’t  see  him,  though  they  came  so  near  that  they  almost  trod  on  him.  If 
the  tin  soldier  had  called  "  Here  I  am,”  they  surely  would  have  found  him; 
but  since  he  was  in  uniform  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  call  aloud. 

Now  it  began  to  rain.  The  drops  chased  one  another.  It  was  a  regular 
shower.  When  that  was  over,  two  street  boys  came  along. 

"  Hallo!  ”  said  one,  "  There’s  a  tin  soldier.  He  must  be  off  and  sail.” 

Then  they  made  a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper,  put  the  tin  soldier  in  it,  and 
made  him  sail  down  the  gutter.  Both  boys  ran  beside  it,  and  clapped  their 
hands.  Preserve  us!  What  waves  there  were  in  the  gutter,  and  what  a  cur¬ 
rent!  It  must  have  rained  torrents.  The  paper  boat  rocked  up  and  down,  and 
sometimes  it  whirled  around  so  that  the  tin  soldier  shivered.  But  he  remained 
steadfast,  did  not  lose  color,  looked  straight  ahead  and  held  his  musket  firm. 

All  at  once  the  boat  plunged  under  a  long  gutter-bridge.  It  was  as  dark 
there  as  it  had  been  in  his  box. 

"Where  am  I  going  now?”  thought  he.  "Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  Troll’s 
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fault.  OH!  if  the  little  lady  were  only  in  the  boat,  I  would  not  care  if  it  were 
twice  as  dark.” 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  great  water-rat  who  lived  under  the  gutter- 
bridge. 

"  Have  you  a  pass?  ”  said  the  rat.  "  Show  me  your  pass.” 

But  the  tin  soldier  kept  still,  and  only  held  his  musket  the  firmer.  The  boat 
rushed  on,  and  the  rat  behind.  Oh,  how  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  called  to 
the  sticks  and  straws: 

"  Stop  him!  Stop  him!  He  has  not  paid  toll.  He  has  showed  no  pass.” 

But  the  current  got  stronger  and  stronger.  Before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge  the  tin  soldier  could  see  daylight,  but  he  heard  also  a  rushing  noise 
that  might  frighten  a  brave  man’s  heart.  Just  think!  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
the  gutter  emptied  into  a  great  canal,  which  for  him  was  as  dangerous  as 
for  us  to  sail  down  a  great  waterfall. 

He  was  so  near  it  already  that  he  could  not  stop.  The  boat  went  down.  The 
poor  tin  soldier  held  him  as  straight  as  he  could.  No  one  should  say  of  him 
that  he  had  ever  blinked  his  eyes.  The  boat  whirled  three  or  four  times  and 
filled  with  water.  It  had  to  sink.  The  tin  soldier  stood  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
and  deeper,  deeper  sank  the  boat.  The  paper  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Now 
the  waves  went  over  the  soldier’s  head.  Then  he  thought  of  the  pretty  little 
dancer  whom  he  never  was  to  see  again,  and  there  rang  in  the  tin  soldier’s 
ears: 

Farewell,  warrior!  farewell! 

Death  shalt  thou  suffer. 

Now  the  paper  burst  in  two,  and  the  tin  soldier  fell  through  —  but  in  that 
minute  he  was  swallowed  by  a  big  fish. 

Oh!  wasn’t  it  dark  in  there!  It  was  worse  even  than  under  the  gutter- 
bridge,  and  besides,  so  cramped.  But  the  tin  soldier  was  steadfast,  and  lay  at 
full  length,  musket  in  hand. 

The  fish  rushed  around  and  made  the  most  fearful  jumps.  At  last  he  was 
quite  still,  and  something  went  through  him  like  a  lightning  flash.  Then’  a 
bright  light  rushed  in,  and  somebody  called  aloud,  "  The  tin  soldier!  ”  The 
fish  had  been  caught,  brought  to  market,  sold,  and  been  taken  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  maid  had  slit  it  up  with  a  big  knife.  She  caught  the  soldier  around 
the  body  and  carried  him  into  the  parlor,  where  everybody  wanted  to  see  such 
a  remarkable  man  who  had  traveled  about  in  a  fish’s  belly.  But  the  tin  soldier 
was  not  a  bit  proud.  They  put  him  on  the  table,  and  there  —  well!  what 
strange  things  do  happen  in  the  world  —  the  tin  soldier  was  in  the  very  same 
room  that  he  had  been  in  before.  He  saw  the  same  children,  and  the  same 
playthings  were  on  the  table,  the  splendid  castle  with  the  pretty  little  dancer; 
she  was  still  standing  on  one  leg,  and  had  the  other  high  in  the  air.  She  was 
steadfast,  too.  That  touched  the  tin  soldier  so  that  he  could  almost  have 
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wept  tin  tears,  but  that  would  not  have  been  proper.  He  looked  at  her  and 
she  looked  at  him,  but  they  said  nothing  at  all. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  little  boys  seized  the  tin  soldier  and  threw  him  right 
into  the  tile-stove,  although  he  had  no  reason  to.  It  was  surely  the  Troll  in  the 
box  who  was  to  blame. 

The  tin  soldier  stood  in  full  light  and  felt  a  fearful  heat;  but  whether 
that  came  from  the  real  fire,  or  from  his  glowing  love,  he  could  not  tell.  All 
the  color  had  faded  from  him;  but  whether  this  had  happened  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  or  whether  it  came  from  care,  no  one  could  say.  He  looked  at  the  little 
girl  and  she  looked  at  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  melting,  but  still  he  stood 
steadfast,  musket  in  hand.  Then  a  door  opened.  A  whiff  of  air  caught  the 
dancer,  and  she  flew  like  a  sylph  right  into  the  tile-stove  to  the  tin  soldier, 
blazed  up  in  flame,  and  was  gone.  Then  the  tin  soldier  melted  to  a  lump,  and 
when  the  maid  next  day  took  out  the  ashes,  she  found  him  as  a  little  tin 
heart.  But  of  the  dancer  only  the  star  was  left,  and  that  was  burnt  coal-black. 


THE  TEAPOT 

From  'Riverside  Literature  Series.’  Copyright,  1891,  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company 

THERE  was  a  proud  Teapot,  proud  of  being  porcelain,  proud  of  its 
long  spout,  proud  of  its  broad  handle.  It  had  something  before  and 
behind  —  the  spout  before,  the  handle  behind  —  and  that  was  what 
it  talked  about.  But  it  did  not  talk  of  its  lid  —  that  was  cracked,  it  was 
riveted,  it  had  faults;  and  one  does  not  talk  about  one’s  faults  —  there  are 
plenty  of  others  to  do  that.  The  cups,  the  cream-pot,  the  sugar-bowl,  the 
whole  tea-service  would  be  reminded  much  more  of  the  lid’s  weakness,  and 
talk  about  that,  than  of  the  sound  handle  and  the  remarkable  spout.  The 
Teapot  knew  it. 

"  I  know  you,”  it  said  within  itself,  "  I  know  well  enough,  too,  my  fault; 
and  I  am  well  aware  that  in  that  very  thing  is  seen  my  humility,  my  mod¬ 
esty.  We  all  have  faults,  but  then  one  also  has  a  talent.  The  cups  get  a 
handle,  the  sugar-bowl  a  lid;  I  get  both,  and  one  thing  besides  in  front 
which  they  never  got  —  I  get  a  spout,  and  that  makes  me  a  queen  on  the 
tea-table.  The  sugar-bowl  and  cream-pot  are  good-looking  serving  maids; 
but  I  am  the  one  who  gives,  yes,  the  one  high  in  council.  I  spread  abroad  a 
blessing  among  thirsty  mankind.  In  my  insides  the  Chinese  leaves  are  worked 
up  in  the  boiling,  tasteless  water.” 

All  this  said  the  Teapot  in  its  fresh  young  life.  It  stood  on  the  table  that 
was  spread  for  tea,  it  was  lifted  by  a  very  delicate  hand;  but  the  very  deli- 
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cate  hand  was  awkward,  the  Teapot  fell.  The  spout  snapped  off,  the  handle 
snapped  off;  the  lid  was  no  worse  to  speak  of  —  the  worst  had  been  spoken 
of  that.  The  Teapot  lay  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor,  while  the  boiling  water  ran 
out  of  it.  It  was  a  horrid  shame,  but  the  worst  was  that  they  jeered  at  it; 
they  jeered  at  it,  and  not  at  the  awkward  hand. 

"I  never  shall  lose  the  memory  of  that!  ”  said  the  Teapot,  when  it  after¬ 
ward  talked  to  itself  of  the  course  of  its  life.  "  I  was  called  an  invalid,  and 
placed  in  a  comer,  and  the  day  after  was  given  away  to  a  woman  who 
begged  victuals.  I  fell  into  poverty,  and  stood  dumb  both  outside  and  in; 
but  there,  as  I  stood,  began  my  better  life.  One  is  one  thing  and  becomes 
quite  another.  Earth  was  placed  in  me:  for  a  Teapot  that  is  the  same  as 
being  buried,  but  in  the  earth  was  placed  a  flower  bulb.  Who  placed  it  there, 
who  gave  it,  I  know  not;  given  it  was,  and  it  took  the  place  of  the  Chinese 
leaves  and  the  boiling  water,  the  broken  handle  and  spout.  And  the  bulb 
lay  in  the  earth,  the  bulb  lay  in  me,  it  became  my  heart,  my  living  heart, 
such  as  I  never  before  had.  There  was  life  in  me,  power  and  might.  My 
pulses  beat,  the  bulb  put  forth  sprouts,  it  was  the  springing  up  of  thoughts 
and  feelings;  they  burst  forth  in  flower.  I  saw  it,  I  bore  it,  I  forgot  myself 
in  its  delight.  Blessed  is  it  to  forget  one’s  -self  in  another.  The  bulb  gave 
me  no  thanks,  it  did  not  think  of  me  —  it  was  admired  and  praised.  I  was 
so  glad  at  that:  how  happy  must  it  have  been!  One  day  I  heard  it  said  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  better  pot.  I  was  thumped  on  my  back  —  that  was  rather 
hard  to  bear;  but  the  flower  was  put  in  a  better  pot  —  and  I  was  thrown 
away  in  the  yard,  where  I  lie  as  an  old  crock.  But  I  have  the  memory:  that 
I  can  never  lose.” 


THE  UGLY  DUCKLING 

From  '  Riverside  Literature  Series.’  Copyright  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

I  THE  DUCKLING  IS  BORN 

IT  was  glorious  in  the  country.  It  was  summer;  the  cornfields  were  yel¬ 
low,  the  oats  were  green,  the  hay  had  been  put  up  in  stacks  in  the 
green  meadows;  and  the  stork  went  about  on  his  long  red  legs,  and 
chattered  Egyptian,  for  this  was  the  language  he  had  learned  from  his 
mother.  All  around  the  fields  and  meadows  were  great  woods,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  woods  deep  lakes.  Yes,  it  was  right  glorious  in  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sunshine  there  lay  an  old  farm,  with  deep  canals 
about  it;  and  from  the  wall  down  to  the  water  grew  great  burdocks,  so  high 
that  little  children  could  stand  upright  under  the  tallest  of  them.  It  was 
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just  as  wild  there  as  in  the  deepest  wood,  and  here  sat  a  Duck  upon  her 
nest.  She  had  to  hatch  her  ducklings,  but  she  was  almost  tired  out  before 
the  little  ones  came;  and  she  seldom  had  visitors.  The  other  ducks  liked 
better  to  swim  about  in  the  canals  than  to  run  up  to  sit  under  a  burdock 
and  gabble  with  her. 

At  last  one  egg-shell  after  another  burst  open.  "  Pip!  pip!  ”  each  cried, 
and  in  all  the  eggs  there  were  little  things  that  stuck  out  their  heads. 

"  Quack!  quack!  ”  said  the  Duck,  and  they  all  came  quacking  out  as 
fast  as  they  could,  looking  all  around  them  under  the  green  leaves;  and 
the  mother  let  them  look  as  much  as  they  liked,  for  green  is  good  for  the 
eye. 

"  How  wide  the  world  is!  ”  said  all  the  young  ones;  for  they  certainly  had 
much  more  room  now  than  when  they  were  inside  the  eggs. 

"  D’ye  think  this  is  all  the  world?  ”  said  the  mother.  "  That  stretches  far 
across  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  quite  into  the  parson’s  field;  but  I  have 
never  been  there  yet.  I  hope  you  are  all  together,”  and  she  stood  up.  "  No,  I 
have  not  all.  The  largest  egg  still  lies  there.  How  long  is  that  to  last?  I  am 
really  tired  of  it.”  And  so  she  sat  down  again. 

"  Well,  how  goes  it?  ”  asked  an  old  Duck  who  had  come  to  pay  her  a 
visit. 

"  It  lasts  a  long  time  with  this  one  egg,”  said  the  Duck  who  sat  there. 
"  It  will  not  open.  Now,  only  look  at  the  others!  They  are  the  prettiest  little 
ducks  I  ever  saw.  They  are  all  like  their  father:  the  rogue,  he  never  comes 
to  see  me.” 

"Let  me  see  the  egg  which  will  not  burst,”  said  the  old  Duck.  "You  may 
be  sure  it  is  a  turkey’s  egg.  I  was  once  cheated  in  that  way,  and  had  much 
care  and  trouble  with  the  young  ones,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  water. 
Must  I  say  it  to  you?  I  could  not  make  them  go  in.  I  quacked,  and  I  clacked, 
but  it  was  no  use.  Let  me  see  the  egg.  Yes,  that’s  a  turkey’s  egg.  Let  it  lie 
there,  and  do  you  teach  the  other  children  to  swim.” 

"  I  think  I  will  sit  on  it  a  little  longer,”  said  the  Duck.  "  I’ve  sat  so  long 
now  that  I  can  sit  a  few  days  more.” 

"Just  as  you  please,”  said  the  old  Duck;  and  she  went  away. 

At  last  the  great  egg  burst.  "  Pip!  pip!  ”  said  the  little  one,  and  crept 
forth.  He  was  so  big  and  ugly.  The  Duck  looked  at  him. 

"  It’s  a  very  large  Duckling,”  said  she.  "  None  of  the  others  looks  like 
that:  it  really  must  be  a  turkey  chick!  Well,  we  shall  soon  find  out.  Into 
the  water  shall  he  go,  even  if  I  have  to  push  him  in.” 

II  HOW  THE  DUCKLING  WAS  TREATED  AT  HOME 

The  next  day  it  was  bright,  beautiful  weather;  the  sun  shone  on  all  the 
green  burdocks.  The  Mother-Duck,  with  all  her  family,  went  down  to  the 
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canal.  Splash!  she  jumped  into  the  water.  "  Quack!  quack!  ”  she  said,  and 
one  duckling  after  another  plumped  in.  The  water  closed  over  their  heads, 
but  they  came  up  in  an  instant,  and  swam  off  finely;  their  legs  went  of 
themselves,  and  they  were  all  in  the  water;  even  the  ugly  gray  Duckling 
swam  with  them. 

"  No,  it’s  not  a  turkey,”  said  she:  "  look  how  well  he  uses  his  legs,  how 
straight  he  holds  himself.  It  is  my  own  child!  On  the  whole  he’s  quite 
pretty,  when  one  looks  at  him  rightly.  Quack!  quack!  come  now  with  me, 
and  I’ll  lead  you  out  into  the  world,  and  present  you  in  the  duck-yard;  but 
keep  close  to  me  all  the  time,  so  that  no  one  may  tread  on  you,  and  look 
out  for  the  cats.” 

And  so  they  came  into  the  duck-yard.  There  was  a  terrible  row  going  on 
in  there,  for  two  families  were  fighting  about  an  eel’s  head,  and  so  the  cat 
got  it. 

"  See,  that’s  the  way  it  goes  in  the  world!  ”  said  the  Mother-Duck;  and 
she  whetted  her  beak,  for  she  too  wanted  the  eel’s  head.  "  Only  use  your 
legs,”  she  said.  "  See  that  you  can  bustle  about,  and  bend  your  necks  before 
the  old  Duck  yonder.  She’s  the  grandest  of  all  here;  she’s  of  Spanish  blood 

—  that’s  why  she’s  so  fat;  and  do  you  see?  she  has  a  red  rag  around  her 
leg;  that’s  something  very,  very  fine,  and  the  greatest  mark  of  honor  a  duck 
can  have:  it  means  that  one  does  not  want  to  lose  her,  and  that  she’s  known 
by  the  animals  and  by  men  too.  Hurry!  hurry!  —  don’t  turn  in  your  toes, 
a  well  brought-up  duck  turns  its  toes  quite  out,  just  like  father  and  mother 

—  so!  Now  bend  your  necks  and  say  '  Quack!  ’  ” 

And  they  did  so;  but  the  other  ducks  round  about  looked  at  them,  and 
said  quite  boldly  —  "  Look  there!  now  we’re  to  have  this  crowd  too!  as  if 
there  were  not  enough  of  us  already!  And  —  fie!  —  how  that  Duckling 
yonder  looks:  we  won’t  stand  that!  ”  And  at  once  one  Duck  flew  at  him,  and 
bit  him  in  the  neck. 

"  Let  him  alone,”  said  the  mother:  "  he  is  not  doing  anything  to  anyone.” 

"  Yes,  but  he’s  too  large  and  odd,”  said  the  Duck  who  had  bitten  him, 
"  and  so  he  must  be  put  down.” 

"  Those  are  pretty  children  the  mother  has,”  said  the  old  Duck  with  the 
rag  round  her  leg.  "  They’re  all  pretty  but  that  one;  that  is  rather  unlucky. 
I  wish  she  could  have  that  one  over  again.” 

"  That  cannot  be  done,  my  lady,”  said  the  Mother-Duck.  "  He  is  not 
pretty,  but  he  has  a  really  good  temper,  and  swims  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others;  yes,  I  may  even  say  it,  a  little  better.  I  think  he  will  grow  up  pretty, 
perhaps  in  time  he  will  grow  a  little  smaller;  he  lay  too  long  in  the  egg, 
and  therefore  he  has  not  quite  the  right  shape.”  And  she  pinched  him  in 
the  neck,  and  smoothed  his  feathers.  "  Besides,  he  is  a  drake,”  she  said, 
"and  so  it  does  not  matter  much.  I  think  he  will  be  very  strong:  he  makes 
his  way  already.” 
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"  The  other  ducklings  are  graceful  enough,”  said  the  old  Duck.  "  Make 
yourself  at  home;  and  if  you  find  an  eel’s  head,  you  may  bring  it  to  me.” 

And  now  they  were  at  home.  But  the  poor  Duckling  who  had  crept  last 
out  of  the  egg,  and  looked  so  ugly,  was  bitten  and  pushed  and  made  fun 
of,  as  much  by  the  ducks  as  by  the  chickens. 

"  He  is  too  big!  ”  they  all  said.  And  the  turkey-cock,  who  had  been  born 
with  spurs,  and  so  thought  he  was  an  emperor,  blew  himself  up,  like  a  ship 
in  full  sail,  and  bore  straight  down  upon  him;  then  he  gobbled  and  grew 
quite  red  in  the  face.  The  poor  Duckling  did  not  know  where  he  dared 
stand  or  walk;  he  was  quite  unhappy  because  he  looked  ugly,  and  was  the 
sport  of  the  whole  duck-yard. 

So  it  went  on  the  first  day;  and  then  it  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  poor 
Duckling  was  hunted  about  by  everyone;  even  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
quite  angry  with  him,  and  said,  "If  the  cat  would  only  catch  you,  you  ugly 
creature!  ”  And  the  ducks  bit  him,  and  the  chickens  beat  him,  and  the 
girl  who  had  to  feed  the  poultry  kicked  at  him  with  her  foot. 

Ill  OUT  ON  THE  MOOR 

Then  he  ran  and  flew  over  the  fence,  and  the  little  birds  in  the  bushes  flew 
up  in  fear. 

"  That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly!  ”  thought  the  Duckling;  and  he  shut  his 
eyes,  but  flew  on  further;  and  so  he  came  out  into  the  great  moor,  where  the 
wild  ducks  lived.  Here  he  lay  the  whole  night  long,  he  was  so  tired  and  sad. 

Toward  morning  the  wild  ducks  flew  up,  and  looked  at  their  new  mate. 

"What  sort  of  a  one  are  you?”  they  asked;  and  the  Duckling  turned 
about  to  each,  and  bowed  as  well  as  he  could.  "You  are  really  very  ugly!  ” 
said  the  Wild  Ducks.  "  But  that  is  all  the  same  to  us,  so  long  as  you  do  not 
marry  into  our  family.” 

Poor  thing!  he  certainly  did  not  think  of  marrying,  and  only  dared  ask 
leave  to  lie  among  the  reeds  and  drink  some  of  the  swamp  water. 

There  he  lay  two  whole  days;  then  came  thither  two  wild  geese,  or,  more 
truly,  two  wild  ganders.  It  was  not  long  since  each  had  crept  out  of  an  egg, 
and  that’s  why  they  were  so  saucy. 

"Listen,  comrade,”  said  one  of  them.  "You’re  so  ugly  that  I  like  you. 
Will  you  go  with  us,  and  become  a  bird  of  passage?  Near  here  is  another 
moor,  where  are  a  few  sweet  lovely  wild  geese,  all  unmarried,  and  all  able 
to  say  'Quack!’  You’ve  a  chance  of  making  your  fortune,  ugly  as  you 
are.” 

"  Piff!  paff!  ”  sounded  through  the  air;  and  both  the  ganders  fell  down 
dead  in  the  reeds,  and  the  water  became  blood-red.  "  Piff!  paff!  ”  it  sounded 
again,  and  the  whole  flock  of  wild  geese  flew  up  from  the  reeds.  And  then 
there  was  another  report.  A  great  hunt  was  going  on.  The  gunners  lay 
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around  in  the  moor,  and  some  were  even  sitting  up  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  which  spread  far  over  the  reeds.  The  blue  smoke  rose  like  clouds  in 
among  the  dark  trees,  and  hung  over  the  water;  and  the  hunting  dogs  came 
—  splash,  splash!  —  into  the  mud,  and  the  rushes  and  reeds  bent  down  on 
every  side.  That  was  a  fright  for  the  poor  Duckling!  He  turned  his  head 
to  put  it  under  his  wing;  and  at  that  very  moment  a  frightful  great  dog 
stood  close  by  the  Duckling.  His  tongue  hung  far  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
his  eyes  glared  horribly.  He  put  his  nose  close  to  the  Duckling,  showed  his 
sharp  teeth,  and  —  splash,  splash!  —  on  he  went  without  seizing  it. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  be  thanked!  ”  sighed  the  Duckling.  "  I  am  so  ugly  that 
even  the  dog  does  not  like  to  bite  me!  ” 

And  so  he  lay  quite  quiet,  while  the  shots  rattled  through  the  reeds  and 
gun  after  gun  was  fired.  At  last,  late  in  the  day,  all  was  still:  but  the  poor 
little  thing  did  not  dare  to  rise  up;  he  waited  several  hours  still  before  he 
looked  around,  and  then  hurried  away  out  of  the  moor  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  ran  on  over  field  and  meadow;  there  was  a  storm,  so  that  he  had  hard 
work  to  get  away. 

IV  IN  THE  PEASANT'S  HUT 

Towards  evening  the  Duckling  came  to  a  peasant’s  poor  little  hut:  it  was 
so  tumbled  down  that  it  did  not  itself  know  on  which  side  it  should  fall; 
and  that’s  why  it  stood  up.  The  storm  whistled  around  the  Duckling  in 
such  a  way  that  he  had  to  sit  down  to  keep  from  blowing  away;  and  the 
wind  blew  worse  and  worse.  Then  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  hinges  of  the 
door  had  given  way,  and  the  door  hung  so  slanting  that  he  could  slip 
through  the  crack  into  the  room;  and  that  is  what  he  did. 

Here  lived  an  old  woman,  with  her  Cat  and  her  Hen.  And  the  Cat,  whom 
she  called  Sonnie,  could  arch  his  back  and  purr;  he  could  even  give  out 
sparks  —  but  for  that,  one  had  to  stroke  his  fur  the  wrong  way.  The  Hen 
had  quite  small,  short  legs,  and  therefore  she  was  called  Chickabiddy 
Shortshanks;  she  laid  good  eggs,  and  the  woman  loved  her  as  her  own 
child. 

In  the  morning  they  noticed  at  once  the  strange  Duckling,  and  the  Cat 
began  to  purr  and  the  Hen  to  cluck. 

"  What’s  this?  ”  said  the  woman,  and  looked  all  around;  but  she  could 
not  see  well,  and  therefore  she  thought  the  Duckling  was  a  fat  duck  that 
had  strayed.  "  This  is  a  rare  prize!  ”  she  said.  "  Now  I  shall  have  duck’s 
eggs.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  drake.  We  must  try  that.” 

And  so  the  Duckling  was  taken  on  trial  for  three  weeks,  but  no  eggs 
came.  And  the  Cat  was  master  of  the  house,  and  the  Hen  was  the  lady,  and 
always  said  "We  and  the  world!”  for  they  thought  they  were  half  the 
world,  and  by  far  the  better  half.  It  seemed  to  the  Duckling  that 
might  have  another  mind,  but  the  Hen  would  not  allow  it. 
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"  Can  you  lay  eggs?  ” 

"  No.” 

"  Then  will  you  hold  your  tongue!  ” 

And  the  Cat  said,  "  Can  you  curve  your  back,  and  purr,  and  give  out 
sparks?  ” 

"No.” 

"  Then  you  will  please  have  no  opinion  of  your  own  when  sensible  folks 
are  speaking!  ” 

And  the  Duckling  sat  in  a  corner  and  was  in  low  spirits;  then  he  began 
to  think  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine;  and  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
strange  longing  to  swim  on  the  water,  that  he  could  not  help  telling  the 
Hen  of  it. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  ”  cried  the  Hen.  "You  have  nothing  to  do, 
that’s  why  you  have  these  fancies.  Lay  eggs,  or  purr,  and  they  will  pass 
over.” 

"  But  it  is  so  charming  to  swim  in  the  water,”  said  the  Duckling,  "  so 
nice  to  feel  it  go  over  one’s  head,  and  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom!  ” 

"Yes,  that’s  a  fine  thing,  truly,”  said  the  Hen.  "You  are  clean  gone 
crazy.  Ask  the  Cat  about  it  —  he’s  the  cleverest  thing  I  know  —  ask  him  if 
he  likes  to  swim  in  the  water,  or  to  dive  down:  I  won’t  speak  about  myself. 
Ask  our  mistress  herself,  the  old  woman;  no  one  in  the  world  knows  more 
than  she.  Do  you  think  she  wants  to  swim  and  let  the  water  close  above  her 
head?  ” 

"  You  don’t  understand  me,”  said  the  Duckling. 

"We  don’t  understand  you!  Then  pray  who  is  to  understand  you?  You 
surely  don’t  pretend  to  be  cleverer  than  the  Cat  and  the  woman  —  I  won’t 
say  anything  of  myself.  Don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  child,  and  thank  your 
Maker  for  all  the  good  you  have.  Are  you  not  come  into  a  warm  room,  and 
have  you  not  folks  about  you  from  whom  you  can  learn  something?  But 
you  are  a  goose,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  you  about.  You  may  believe 
me,  I  speak  for  your  good.  I  tell  you  things  you  won’t  like,  and  by  that 
one  may  always  know  one’s  true  friends!  Only  take  care  that  you  learn 
to  lay  eggs,  or  to  purr,  and  to  give  out  sparks!  ” 

"  I  think  I  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world,”  said  the  Duckling. 

"  Yes,  do  go,”  replied  the  Hen. 

And  so  the  Duckling  went  away.  He  swam  on  the  water,  and  dived,  but 
he  was  shunned  by  every  creature  because  he  was  so  ugly. 

V  WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  DUCKLING 

Now  came  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  leaves  in  the  wood  turned  yellow  and 
brown;  the  wind  caught  them  so  that  they  danced  about,  and  up  in  the  air  it 
was  very  cold.  The  clouds  hung  low,  heavy  with  hail  and  snow-flakes,  and 
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on  the  fence  stood  the  raven,  crying  "  Croak!  croak!  ”  for  mere  cold;  yes, 
one  could  freeze  fast  if  one  thought  about  it.  The  poor  little  Duckling  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  a  good  time.  One  evening  —  the  sun  was  just  going  down  in 
fine  style  —  there  came  a  whole  flock  of  great  handsome  birds  out  of  the 
bushes;  they  were  shining  white,  with  long,  supple  necks;  they  were  swans. 
They  uttered  a  very  strange  cry,  spread  forth  their  glorious  great  wings,  and 
flew  away  from  that  cold  region  to  warmer  lands,  to  fair  open  lakes.  They 
mounted  so  high,  so  high!  and  the  ugly  Duckling  had  such  a  strange  feel¬ 
ing  as  he  saw  them!  He  turned  round  and  round  in  the  water  like  a  wheel, 
stretched  out  his  neck  towards  them,  and  uttered  a  cry,  so  high,  so  strange, 
that  he  was  frightened  as  he  heard  it. 

Oh!  he  could  not  forget  those  beautiful,  happy  birds;  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  see  them  no  longer,  he  dived  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  when  he 
came  up  again,  he  was  quite  beside  himself.  He  did  not  know  what  the  birds 
were,  nor  where  they  were  flying  to;  but  he  loved  them  more  than  he  had 
ever  loved  any  one.  He  did  not  envy  them  at  all.  How  could  he  think  of 
wishing  to  have  such  loveliness  as  they  had?  He  would  have  been  glad  if 
only  the  ducks  would  have  let  him  be  among  them  —  the  poor,  ugly 
creature! 

And  the  winter  grew  so  cold,  so  cold!  The  Duckling  had  to  swim  about 
in  the  water,  to  keep  it  from  freezing  over;  but  every  night  the  hole  in  which 
he  swam  about  became  smaller  and  smaller.  It  froze  so  hard  that  the  icy 
cover  sounded;  and  the  Duckling  had  to  use  his  legs  all  the  time  to  keep 
the  hole  from  freezing  tight.  At  last  he  became  worn  out,  and  lay  quite 
still,  and  thus  froze  fast  in  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  peasant  came  by,  and  found  him  there:  he  took 
his  wooden  shoe,  broke  the  ice  to  pieces,  and  carried  the  Duckling  home  to 
his  wife.  Then  the  Duckling  came  to  himself  again.  The  children  wanted 
to  play  with  him;  but  he  thought  they  wanted  to  hurt  him,  and  in  his  terror 
he  flew  up  into  the  milk-pan,  so  that  the  milk  spilled  over  into  the  room. 
The  woman  screamed  and  shook  her  hand  in  the  air,  at  which  the  Duckling 
flew  down  into  the  tub  where  they  kept  the  butter,  and  then  into  the  meal- 
barrel  and  out  again.  How  he  looked  then!  The  woman  screamed,  and 
struck  at  him  with  the  fire  tongs;  the  children  tumbled  over  one  another  as 
they  tried  to  catch  the  Duckling;  and  they  laughed  and  they  screamed!  — 
well  was  it  that  the  door  stood  open,  and  the  poor  creature  was  able  to  slip 
out  between  the  bushes  into  the  newly-fallen  snow  —  there  he  lay  quite 
worn  out. 

But  it  would  be  too  sad  if  I  were  to  tell  all  the  misery  and  care  which 
the  Duckling  had  to  bear  in  the  hard  winter.  He  lay  out  on  the  moor  among 
the  reeds,  when  the  sun  began  to  shine  again  and  the  larks  to  sing;  it  was 
a  beautiful  spring. 

Then  all  at  once  the  Duckling  could  flap  his  wings:  they  beat  the  air  more 
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strongly  than  before,  and  bore  him  stoutly  away;  and  before  he  well  knew 
it,  he  found  himself  in  a  great  garden,  where  the  elder-trees  stood  in  flower, 
and  bent  their  long  green  branches  down  to  the  winding  canal,  and  the  lilacs 
smelled  sweet.  Oh,  here  it  was  beautiful,  fresh,  and  springlike!  and  from  the 
thicket  came  three  glorious  white  swans;  they  rustled  their  wings,  and  sat 
lightly  on  the  water.  The  Duckling  knew  the  splendid  creatures,  and  felt  a 
strange  sadness. 

"  I  will  fly  away  to  them,  to  the  royal  birds!  and  they  will  beat  me,  be¬ 
cause  I,  that  am  so  ugly,  dare  to  come  near  them.  But  it  is  all  the  same. 
Better  to  be  killed  by  them  than  to  be  chased  by  ducks,  and  beaten  by  fowls, 
and  pushed  about  by  the  girl  who  takes  care  of  the  poultry  yard,  and  to 
suffer  hunger  in  winter!  ”  And  he  flew  out  into  the  water,  and  swam  towards 
the  beautiful  swans:  these  looked  at  him,  and  came  sailing  down  upon  him 
with  outspread  wings.  "  Kill  me!  ”  said  the  poor  creature,  and  bent  his  head 
down  upon  the  water,  and  waited  for  death.  But  what  saw  he  in  the  clear 
water?  He  saw  below  him  his  own  image;  and  lo!  it  was  no  longer  a  clumsy 
dark-gray  bird,  ugly  and  hateful  to  look  at,  but  —  a  swan! 

It  matters  nothing  if  one  is  born  in  a  duck -yard,  if  one  has  only  lain  in  a 
swan’s  egg. 

He  felt  quite  glad  at  all  the  need  and  hard  times  he  had  borne;  now  he 
could  joy  in  his  good  luck  in  all  the  brightness  that  was  round  him.  And  the 
great  swans  swam  round  him  and  stroked  him  with  their  beaks. 

Into  the  garden  came  little  children,  who  threw  bread  and  corn  into  the 
water;  and  the  youngest  cried,  "  There  is  a  new  one!  ”  and  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  shouted,  "  Yes,  a  new  one  has  come!  ”  And  they  clapped  their  hands 
and  danced  about,  and  ran  to  their  father  and  mother;  and  bread  and 
cake  were  thrown  into  the  water;  and  they  all  said,  "  The  new  one  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all!  so  young  and  so  handsome!  ”  and  the  old  swans 
bowed  their  heads  before  him. 

Then  he  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hid  his  head  under  his  wings,  for  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do;  he  was  so  happy,  and  yet  not  at  all  proud,  for  a  good 
heart  is  never  proud.  He  thought  how  he  had  been  driven  about  and  mocked 
and  despised;  and  now  he  heard  them  all  saying  that  he  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  beautiful  birds.  And  the  lilacs  bent  their  branches  straight 
down  into  the  water  before  him,  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  mild.  Then 
his  wings  rustled,  he  lifted  his  slender  neck,  and  cried  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart: 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  so  much  happiness  when  I  was  the  Ugly  Duckling.” 
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WHAT  THE  MOON  SAW 
EAR  what  the  Moon  told  me: 

"  I  have  seen  a  cadet  promoted  to  be  an  officer,  and  dressing 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  gorgeous  uniform;  I  have  seen 
young  girls  in  bridal  attire,  and  the  prince’s  young  bride  in  her  wedding 
dress:  but  I  never  saw  such  bliss  as  that  of  a  little  four-year-old  girl  whom 
I  watched  this  evening.  She  had  got  a  new  blue  dress,  and  a  new  pink  hat. 
The  finery  was  just  put  on,  and  all  were  calling  for  light,  for  the  moon¬ 
beams  that  came  through  the  window  were  not  bright  enough.  They  wanted 
very  different  lights  from  that.  There  stood  the  little  girl,  stiff  as  a  doll, 
keeping  her  arms  anxiously  off  her  dress,  and  her  fingers  stretched  wide 
apart.  Oh!  what  happiness  beamed  from  her  eyes,  from  her  whole  face.  'To¬ 
morrow  you  may  go  to  walk  in  the  dress,’  said  the  mother;  and  the  little  one 
looked  up  at  her  hat  and  down  again  at  her  dress,  and  smiled  blissfully. 
'  Mother,’  she  cried,  '  what  will  the  little  dogs  think  when  they  see  me  in  all 
these  fine  clothes?  ’  ” 


THE  LOVERS 
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THE  Top  and  the  Ball  lay  in  a  drawer  among  some  other  toys;  and  so 
the  Top  said  to  the  Ball:  "  Shall  we  not  be  lovers,  since  we  live  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  drawer?  ” 

But  the  Ball,  which  had  a  coat  of  morocco  leather,  and  thought  herself 
as  good  as  any  fine  lady,  had  nothing  to  say  to  such  a  thing.  The  next  day 
came  the  little  boy  who  owned  the  toys:  he  painted  the  Top  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  and  drove  a  brass  nail  into  it;  and  the  Top  looked  splendidly  when 
he  turned  round. 

"  Look  at  me!  ”  he  cried  to  the  Ball.  "  What  do  you  say  now?  Shall  we 
not  be  lovers?  We  go  so  nicely  together!  You  jump  and  I  dance!  No  one 
could  be  happier  than  we  two  should  be.” 

"  Indeed!  Do  you  think  so?  ”  said  the  Ball.  "  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  my  papa  and  my  mamma  were  morocco  slippers,  and  that  I  have  a 
cork  inside  me?  ” 

"Yes,  but  I  am  made  of  mahogany,”  said  the  Top;  "and  the  mayor  him¬ 
self  turned  me.  He  has  a  turning-lathe  of  his  own,  and  it  amuses  him 
greatly.” 

"  Can  I  depend  on  that?  ”  asked  the  Ball. 
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"  May  I  never  be  whipped  again  if  it  is  not  true!  ”  replied  the  Top. 

"  You  talk  well  for  yourself,”  said  the  Ball,  "  but  I  cannot  do  what  you 
ask.  I  am  as  good  as  half  engaged  to  a  swallow:  every  time  I  leap  up  into 
the  air  he  sticks  his  head  out  of  the  nest  and  says,  '  Will  you?  will  you?  ’ 
And  now  I  have  silently  said  'Yes,’  and  that  is  as  good  as  being  half  en¬ 
gaged;  but  I  promise  I  will  never  forget  you.” 

"  Much  good  that  will  do!  ”  said  the  Top. 

And  they  spoke  no  more  to  each  other. 

Next  day  the  Ball  was  taken  out.  The  Top  saw  how  she  flew  high  into 
the  air,  like  a  bird;  at  last  one  could  no  longer  see  her.  Each  time  she  came 
back  again,  but  always  gave  a  high  leap  when  she  touched  the  earth;  and 
that  came  about  either  from  her  longing,  or  because  she  had  a  cork  in  her 
body.  The  ninth  time  the  Ball  stayed  away  and  did  not  come  back  again; 
and  the  boy  looked  and  looked,  but  she  was  gone. 

"I  know  very  well  where  she  is!  ”  sighed  the  Top.  "She  is  in  the  Swal¬ 
low’s  nest,  and  has  married  the  Swallow!  ” 

The  more  the  Top  thought  of  this,  the  more  he  longed  for  the  Ball.  Just 
because  he  could  not  get  her,  he  fell  more  in  love  with  her.  That  she  had 
taken  some  one  else,  that  was  another  thing.  So  the  Top  danced  around  and 
hummed,  but  always  thought  of  the  Ball,-  which  grew  more  and  more  lovely 
in  his  fancy.  Thus  many  years  went  by  —  and  now  it  was  an  old  love. 

And  the  Top  was  no  longer  young.  But  one  day  he  was  gilt  all  over;  never 
had  he  looked  so  handsome;  he  was  now  a  golden  Top,  and  sprang  till  he 
hummed  again.  Yes,  that  was  something!  But  all  at  once  he  sprang  too  high, 
and  —  he  was  gone! 

They  looked  and  looked,  even  in  the  cellar,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

Where  was  he? 

He  had  jumped  into  the  dust-box,  where  all  kinds  of  things  were  lying:  cab¬ 
bage  stalks,  sweepings,  and  gravel  that  had  fallen  down  from  the  roof. 

"  Here’s  a  nice  place  to  lie  in!  The  gilding  will  soon  leave  me  here.  And 
what  a  rabble  I’ve  come  amongst!  ” 

And  then  he  looked  askance  at  a  long  cabbage  stalk  that  was  much  too 
near  him,  and  at  a  curious  round  thing  like  an  old  apple;  but  it  was  not  an 
apple  —  it  was  an  old  Ball,  which  had  lain  for  years  in  the  roof-gutter  and  was 
soaked  through  with  water. 

"  Thank  goodness,  here  comes  one  of  us,  with  whom  one  can  talk!  ”  said 
the  little  Ball,  and  looked  at  the  gilt  Top.  "  I  am  really  morocco,  sewn  by  a 
girl’s  hands,  and  have  a  cork  inside  me;  but  no  one  would  think  it  to  look  at 
me.  I  was  very  near  marrying  a  swallow,  but  I  fell  into  the  gutter  on  the  roof, 
and  have  laid  there  full  five  years,  and  am  quite  soaked  through.  That’s  a  long 
time,  you  may  believe  me,  for  a  young  girl.” 

But  the  Top  said  nothing.  He  thought  of  his  old  love;  and  the  more  he 
heard,  the  clearer  it  became  to  him  that  this  was  she.  Then  came  the  servant* 
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girl,  and  wanted  to  empty  the  dust-box.  "  Aha,  there’s  a  gilt  top!  ”  she  cried. 
And  so  the  Top  was  brought  again  to  notice  and  honor,  but  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  Ball.  And  the  Top  spoke  no  more  of  his  old  love:  for  that  dies  away 
when  the  beloved  has  lain  for  five  years  in  a  gutter  and  got  soaked  through; 
yes,  one  does  not  know  her  again  when  one  meets  her  in  the  dust-box. 


THE  SNOW  QUEEN 
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FOURTH  STORY  —  THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PRINCESS 

GERDA  was  obliged  to  rest  herself  again,  when  just  over  against  where 
she  sat,  a  large  Crow  hopped  over  the  white  snow.  He  had  sat  there 
a  long  while,  looking  at  her  and  shaking  his  head;  and  now  he  said, 
"  Caw!  caw!  good  day!  good  day!  ”  He  could  not  say  it  better;  but  he  meant 
well  by  the  little  girl,  and  asked  her  where  she  was  going  all  alone  out  in  the 
wide  world.  The  word  "  alone  ”  Gerda  understood  quite  well,  and  felt  how 
much  lay  in  it;  so  she  told  the  Crow  her  whole  history  and  asked  if  he  had 
not  seen  Kay. 

The  Crow  nodded  very  gravely,  and  said,  "  It  may  be  —  it  may  be!  ” 

"  What,  do  you  really  think  so?  ”  cried  the  little  girl;  and  she  nearly 
squeezed  the  Crow  to  death,  so  much  did  she  kiss  him. 

"  Gently,  gently,”  said  the  Crow.  "  I  think  I  know;  I  think  that  it  may  be 
little  Kay.  But  now  he  has  quite  forgotten  you  for  the  Princess.” 

"  Does  he  live  with  a  princess?  ”  asked  Gerda. 

"Yes  —  listen,”  said  the  Crow;  "but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  speak  your  lan¬ 
guage.  If  you  understand  the  Crow  language,  I  can  tell  you  better.” 

"  No,  I  have  not  learned  it,”  said  Gerda;  "  but  my  grandmother  understands 
it.  I  wish  I  had  learned  it.” 

"  No  matter,”  said  the  Crow:  "  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can;  but  it  will 
be  bad  enough.”  And  then  he  told  all  he  knew. 

"  In  the  kingdom  where  we  now  are,  there  lives  a  princess,  who  is  vastly 
clever;  for  she  has  read  all  the  newspapers  in  the  whole  world,  and  has  for¬ 
gotten  them  again  —  so  clever  is  she.  Some  time  ago,  they  say,  she  was  sitting 
on  her  throne  —  which  is  no  great  fun,  after  all  —  when  she  began  humming 
an  old  tune,  and  it  was  just  '  Oh,  why  should  I  not  be  married?  ’  '  Come, 
now,  there  is  something  in  that,’  said  she,  and  so  then  she  was  bound  to  marry; 
but  she  would  have  a  husband  who  knew  how  to  give  an  answer  when  he  was 
spoken  to  —  not  one  who  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  stand  and  be  looked 
at,  for  that  is  very  tiresome.  She  then  had  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  drummed 
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together;  and  when  they  heard  what  she  meant  to  do,  all  were  well  pleased, 
and  said,  '  We  are  quite  glad  to  hear  it:  it  is  the  very  thing  we  were  think¬ 
ing  of.’  You  may  believe  every  word  I  say,”  said  the  Crow,  "  for  I  have  a 
tame  sweetheart  that  hops  about  in  the  palace  quite  freely,  and  she  told  me 
all. 

"  The  newspapers  at  once  came  out  with  a  border  of  hearts  and  the  initials 
of  the  Princess;  and  you  could  read  in  them  that  every  good-looking  young 
man  was  free  to  .come  to  the  palace  and  speak  to  the  Princess;  and  he  who 
spoke  in  such  wise  as  showed  he  felt  himself  at  home  there,  and  talked  best, 
that  one  the  Princess  would  choose  for  her  husband. 

"Yes  —  yes,”  said  the  Crow,  "  you  may  believe  it;  it  is  as  true  as  I  am  sitting 
here.  People  came  in  crowds;  there  was  a  crush  and  a  hurry,  but  no  one  had 
good  luck  either  on  the  first  or  second  day.  They  could  all  talk  well  enough 
when  they  were  out  in  the  street;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  inside  the  palace 
gates,  and  saw  the  guard  richly  dressed  in  silver,  and  the  lackeys  in  gold,  on 
the  staircase,  and  the  large  lighted  halls,  then  they  were  dumb;  and  when  they 
stood  before  the  throne  on  which  the  Princess  was  sitting,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  repeat  the  last  word  she  had  said,  and  she  didn’t  care  to  hear  that  again. 
It  was  just  as  if  the  people  within  were  under  a  charm,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
trance  till  they  came  out  again  into  the  street;  for  then  —  oh,  then  they  could 
chatter  enough.  There  was  a  whole  row  of  them  from  the  town  gates  to  the 
palace.  I  was  there  myself  to  look  on,”  said  the  Crow.  "  They  grew  hungry 
and  thirsty;  but  from  the  palace  they  got  not  so  much  as  a  glass  of  water. 
Some  of  the  cleverest,  it  is  true,  had  taken  bread  and  butter  with  them;  but 
none  shared  it  with  his  neighbor,  for  each  thought,  '  Let  him  look  hungry,  and 
then  the  Princess  won’t  have  him.’  ” 

"  But  Kay  —  little  Kay,”  asked  Gerda,  "  when  did  he  come?  Was  he  among 
the  number?  ” 

"  Give  me  time!  give  me  time!  we  are  coming  to  him.  It  was  on  the  third 
day,  when  a  little  personage,  without  horse  or  carriage,  came  marching  right 
boldly  up  to  the  palace;  his  eyes  shone  like  yours,  he  had  beautiful  long  hair, 
but  his  clothes  were  very  shabby.” 

"  That  was  Kay,”  cried  Gerda,  with  a  voice  of  delight.  "  Oh,  now  I’ve  found 
him!  ”  and  she  clapped  her  hands. 

"  He  had  a  little  knapsack  at  his  back,”  said  the  Crow. 

"No,  that  was  certainly  his  sled,”  said  Gerda;  "  for  he  went  away  with  his 
sled.” 

"  That  may  be,”  said  the  Crow;  "  I  did  not  see  him  close  to;  but  I  know 
from  my  tame  sweetheart  that  when  he  came  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace, 
and  saw  the  body-guard  in  silver,  and  the  lackeys  on  the  staircase  in  gold,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  cast  down;  he  nodded  and  said  to  them,  '  It  must  be  very 
tiresome  to  stand  on  the  stairs;  for  my  part,  I  shall  go  in.’  The  halls  were 
bright  with  lights.  Court  people  and  fine  folks  were  walking  about  on  bare 
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feet;  it  was  all  very  solemn.  His  boots  creaked,  too,  very  loudly;  but  still  he 
was  not  at  all  afraid.” 

"  That’s  Kay,  for  certain,”  said  Gerda.  "  I  know  he  had  on  new  boots;  I 
have  heard  them  creaking  in  grandmamma’s  room.” 

"  Yes,  they  creaked,”  said  the  Crow.  "  And  on  he  went  boldly  up  to  the 
Princess,  who  was  sitting  on  a  pearl  as  large  as  a  spinning-wheel.  All  the  ladies 
of  the  court  stood  about,  with  their  maids  and  their  maids’  maids,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  with  their  servants  and  their  servants’  servants,  who  kept  a  boy; 
and  the  nearer  they  stood  to  the  door,  the  prouder  they  looked.  The  boy  of  the 
servants’  servants,  who  always  goes  in  slippers,  hardly  looked  at  one,  so  very 
proudly  did  he  stand  in  the  doorway.” 

"  It  must  have  been  terrible,”  said  little  Gerda.  "  And  did  Kay  get  the 
Princess?  ” 

"Were  I  not  a  Crow,  I  should  have  taken  the  Princess  myself,  although  I 
am  engaged.  It  is  said  he  spoke  as  well  as  I  speak  when  I  talk  crow  language; 
this  I  learned  from  my  tame  sweetheart.  He  was  bold  and  nicely  behaved;  he 
had  not  come  to  woo  the  Princess,  but  only  to  hear  her  wisdom.  She  pleased 
him  and  he  pleased  her.” 

"Yes,  yes,  for  certain  that  was  Kay,”  said  Gerda.  "He  was  so  clever;  he 
could  do  sums  with  fractions.  Oh,  won’t  you  take  me  to  the  palace?  ” 

"  That  is  very  easily  said,”  answered  the  Crow.  "  But  how  are  we  to  man¬ 
age  it?  I’ll  speak  to  my  tame  sweetheart  about  it;  she  can  tell  us  what  to  do; 
for  so  much  I  must  tell  you,  such  a  little  girl  as  you  are  will  never  get  leave 
to  go  in  the  common  way.” 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall,”  said  Gerda:  "  when  Kay  hears  that  I  am  here,  he  will 
come  out  at  once  to  fetch  me.” 

"  Wait  for  me  here  on  these  steps,”  said  the  Crow.  He  wagged  his  head  and 
flew  away. 

When  it  grew  dark  the  Crow  came  back.  "  Caw!  caw!  ”  said  he.  "  I  bring 
you  a  great  many  good  wishes  from  her;  and  here  is  a  bit  of  bread  for  you. 
She  took  it  out  of  the  kitchen,  where  there  is  bread  enough,  and  you  are 
hungry,  no  doubt.  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  enter  the  palace,  for  you  are 
barefoot;  the  guards  in  silver  and  the  lackeys  in  gold  would  not  allow  it:  but 
do  not  cry,  you  shall  come  in  still.  My  sweetheart  knows  a  little  back  stair  tha*- 
leads  to  the  chamber,  and  she  knows  where  she  can  get  the  key  of  it.” 

And  they  went  into  the  garden  by  the  broad  path,  where  one  leaf  was 
falling  after  the  other;  and  when  the  lights  in  the  palace  were  all  put  out,  one 
after  the  other,  the  Crow  led  little  Gerda  to  the  back  door,  which  stood  ajar. 

Oh,  how  Gerda’s  heart  beat  with  doubt  and  longing!  It  was  just  as  if  she 
had  been  about  to  do  something  wrong;  and  yet  she  only  wanted  to  know  if 
little  Kay  was  there.  Yes,  he  must  be  there.  She  called  to  mind  his  clear  eyes 
and  his  long  hair  so  vividly,  she  could  quite  see  him  as  he  used  to  laugh  when 
they  were  sitting  under  the  roses  at  home.  He  would  surely  be  glad  to  see 
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her  —  to  hear  what  a  long  way  she  had  come  for  his  sake;  to  know  how  un¬ 
happy  all  at  home  were  when  he  did  not  come  back.  Oh,  what  a  fright  and 
what  a  joy  it  was! 

Now  they  were  on  the  stairs.  A  single  lamp  was  burning  there;  and  on  the 
floor  stood  the  tame  Crow,  turning  her  head  on  every  side  and  looking  at 
Gerda,  who  bowed  as  her  grandmother  had  taught  her  to  do. 

"  My  intended  has  told  me  so  much  good  of  you,  my  dear  young  lady,” 
said  the  tame  Crow.  "  Your  Life,  as  they  call  it,  is  very  affecting.  If  you  will 
take  the  lamp,  I  will  go  before.  We  will  go  straight  on,  for  we  shall  meet  no 
one.” 

"I  think  there  is  somebody  just  behind  us,”  said  Gerda;  and  it  rushed  past 
her.  It  was  like  shadows  on  the  wall:  horses  with  flowing  manes  and  thin  legs, 
huntsmen,  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback. 

"  They  are  only  dreams,”  said  the  Crow.  "  They  come  to  fetch  the  thoughts 
of  the  fine  folk  to  the  chase;  ’tis  well,  for  now  you  can  see  them  asleep  all  the 
better.  But  let  me  find,  when  you  come  to  have  honor  and  fame,  that  you 
possess  a  grateful  heart.” 

"  Tut!  that’s  not  worth  talking  about,”  said  the  Crow  from  the  woods. 

Now  they  came  into  the  first  hall,  which  was  of  rose-colored  satin,  with 
painted  flowers  on  the  wall.  Here  the  dreams  were  rushing  past,  but  they  hur¬ 
ried  by  so  quickly  that  Gerda  could  not  see  the  fine  people.  One  hall  was  more 
showy  than  the  other  —  well  might  people  be  abashed;  and  at  last  they  came 
into  the  bed-chamber. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  like  a  great  palm-tree,  with  leaves  of  glass,  of 
costly  glass;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  from  a  thick  golden  stalk,  hung 
two  beds,  each  of  which  was  shaped  like  a  lily.  One  was  white,  and  in  this  lay 
the  Princess:  the  other  was  red,  and  it  was  here  that  Gerda  was  to  look  for 
little  Kay.  She  bent  back  one  of  the  red  leaves,  and  saw  a  brown  neck  —  oh, 
that  was  Kay!  She  called  him  quite  loud  by  name,  held  the  lamp  toward  him 
—  the  dreams  rushed  again  on  horseback  into  the  chamber  —  he  awoke,  turned 
his  head,  and  —  it  was  not  little  Kay! 

The  Prince  was  only  like  him  about  the  neck;  but  he  was  young  and  hand¬ 
some.  And  out  of  the  white  lily  leaves  the  Princess  peeped  too,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  Then  little  Gerda  cried  and  told  her  whole  history,  and  all 
that  the  Crows  had  done  for  her. 

"  Poor  little  thing!  ”  said  the  Prince  and  the  Princess,  and  they  praised  the 
Crows  very  much,  and  told  them  they  were  not  at  all  angry  with  them,  but 
they  were  not  to  do  so  again.  However,  they  should  have  a  reward. 

"  Will  you  fly  about  at  liberty?  ”  asked  the  Princess;  "  or  would  you  like  to 
have  a  steady  place  as  court  Crows  with  all  the  broken  bits  from  the  kitchen?  ” 

And  both  the  Crows  nodded,  and  begged  for  a  steady  place;  for  they 
thought  of  their  old  age,  and  said  "  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  something  for 
the  old  folks,”  as  the  saying  is. 
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And  the  Prince  got  up  and  let  Gerda  sleep  in  his  bed,  and  more  than  this  he 
could  not  do.  She  folded  her  little  hands,  and  thought,  "  How  good  men  and 
animals  are!  ”  and  then  she  shut  her  eyes  and  slept  soundly.  All  the  dreams 
came  flying  in  again,  and  they  now  looked  like  the  angels;  they  drew  a  little 
sled,  on  which  Kay  sat  and  nodded  his  head:  but  the  whole  was  only  a  dream, 
and  so  it  was  all  gone  as  soon  as  she  awoke. 

The  next  day  she  was  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  silk  and  velvet.  They  of¬ 
fered  to  let  her  stay  at  the  palace,  and  lead  a  happy  life;  but  she  begged  only 
to  have  a  little  carriage  with  a  horse  in  front,  and  for  a  small  pair  of  shoes; 
then,  she  said,  she  would  again  go  forth  in  the  wide  world  and  look  for  Kay. 

And  she  got  both  shoes  and  a  muff;  she  was  dressed  very  nicely,  too;  and 
when  she  was  about  to  set  off,  a  new  carriage  stopped  before  the  door.  It  was  of 
pure  gold,  and  the  arms  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  shone  like  a  star  upon  it; 
the  coachman,  the  footmen,  and  the  outriders,  for  outriders  were  there  too,  all 
wore  golden  crowns.  The  Prince  and  Princess  helped  her  into  the  carriage 
themselves,  and  wished  her  good  luck.  The  Crow  of  the  woods,  who  was 
now  married,  went  with  her  for  the  first  three  miles.  He  sat  beside  Gerda,  for 
he  could  not  bear  riding  backward;  the  other  Crow  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
flapped  her  wings;  she  could  not  go  with  Gerda,  because  she  suffered  from 
headache  since  she  had  had  a  steady  place,  and  ate  so  much.  The  carriage  was 
lined  inside  with  sugar-plums,  and  in  the  seats  were  fruits  and  cookies. 

"  Good-by!  good-by!  ”  cried  Prince  and  Princess;  and  little  Gerda  wept,  and 
the  Crows  wept.  Thus  passed  the  first  miles;  and  then  the  Crow  said  good-by, 
and  this  was  the  worst  good-by  of  all.  He  flew  into  a  tree,  and  beat  his  black 
wings  as  long  as  he  could  see  the  carriage,  that  shone  from  afar  like  the  clear 
sunlight. 


THE  man  of  letters  who  devotes  himself  chiefly  or  wholly  to  criticism  is 
an  essentially  modern  type.  Although  the  critical  art  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  all  literary  periods,  it  had  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  en¬ 
listed  anything  like  the  exclusive  attention  of  writers  of  the  highest  order  of 
attainment,  but  had  rather  played  a  subordinate  part  beside  the  constructive  or 
creative  work  to  the  performance  of  which  such  men  devoted  their  best 
energies. 

In  the  case  of  some  writers,  such  as  Voltaire  and  Samuel  Johnson,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  critical  spirit  that  informs  the  bulk  of  their  work,  yet  are  com¬ 
pelled  on  the  whole  to  classify  them  as  poets,  or  historians,  or  philosophers. 
Even  Coleridge,  who  wrote  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  best  literary 
criticism  in  existence,  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  poet;  even  Lessing,  one  of 
the  fountain-heads  of  authoritative  critical  doctrine,  owes  to  his  plays  the 
major  part  of  his  great  reputation.  As  for  such  men  as  Ben  Jonson  and 
Dryden,  Lamb  and  Shelley,  Goethe  and  Heine,  their  critical  utterances, 
precious  and  profound  as  they  frequently  are,  figure  but  incidentally  among 
their  writings,  and  we  read  these  men  mainly  for  other  reasons  than  that  of 
learning  their  opinions  about  other  people’s  productions.  For  examples  of  the 
man  of  letters  considered  primarily  as  critic,  we  must  look  to  a  more  recent 
period,  and  we  find  the  type  best  illustrated  by  such  men  as  Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine,  Saintsbury,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

(Ct  is  indeed  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
literary  Denmark  in  recent  times  should  be  not  a  poet  or  a  novelist,  but  a 
critic  pure  and  simple;  for  that  is  the  title  which  must  be  given  to  Georg 
Brandes.  Not  only  is  his  attitude  consistently  critical  throughout  the  long 
series  of  his  writings,  but  his  form  and  matter  are  also  avowedly  critical;  so 
much  so  that  hardly  one  of  his  score  or  more  of  published  volumes  calls  for 
classification  in  any  other  than  the  critical  category.  Even  when  he  takes  us 
with  him  upon  his  travels  to  France  or  Russia  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  as  to  the  avoidance  of  "  shop,”  he  finds  himself  in  the  end  talking 
about  the  literature  and  the  politics  of  those  countries.  One  of  his  latest 
books,  '  Udenlandske  Egne  og  Personligheder  ’  [Foreign  Parts  and  Per¬ 
sonalities]  has  a  preface  with  the  following  opening  paragraph: 

"  One  gets  tired  of  talking  about  books  all  the  time.  Even  the  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  express  himself  in  black  and  white  has  eyes  like  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  with  them  he  perceives  and  observes  the  variegated  visible  world: 
its  landscapes,  cities,  plain  and  cultivated  men,  plastic  art.  For  him  too  does 
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Nature  exist;  he  too  is  moved  at  sight  of  such  simple  happenings  as  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  in  October;  he  too  is  stirred  as  he  gazes  upon  a  waterfall,  a 
mountain  region,  a  sunlit  glacier,  a  Dutch  lake,  and  an  Italian  olive  grove. 
He  too  has  been  in  Arcadia.” 

Yet  half  the  contents  of  the  volume  thus  introduced  must  be  described  as 
the  work  of  the  critic.  Not  only  are  the  set  papers  upon  such  men  as  Taine, 
Renan,  and  Maupassant  deliberate  critical  studies,  but  the  sketches  of  travel 
likewise  are  sure  to  get  round  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the  countries 
visjted. 

The  life  of  criticism,  in  the  larger  sense,  comes  from  wide  observation  and 
a  cultivation  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit.  And  it  must  be  said  of  Brandes  that 
he  is  a  critic  in  this  large  sense,  that  he  has  taken  for  his  province  the  modern 
spirit  in  all  its  varied  manifestations.  The  very  title  of  his  chief  work  — 
'  Main  Currents  in  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ’  —  shows  him 
to  be  concerned  with  the  broad  movements  of  thought  rather  than  with 
matters  of  narrow  technique  or  the  literary  activity  of  any  one  country  — 
least  of  all  his  own.  It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  Denmark  that  a  critic 
of  this  type  should  have  arisen  within  her  borders  a  half-century  ago.\  The 
Scandinavian  countries  lie  so  far  apart  from  the  chief  centers  of  European 
thought  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  a  narrow  self-sufficiency 
so  far  as  intellectual  ideals  are  concerned.  Danish  literature  has  been  made 
what  it  is  chiefly  by  the  mediation  of  a  few  powerful  minds  who  have  kept  it 
in  touch  with  modem  progress:  by  Holberg,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
brought  humanism  into  Denmark;  by  Oehlenschlager,  who  made  the  ro¬ 
mantic  movement  as  powerful  an  influence  in  Denmark  as  it  was  in  Germany; 
by  Brandes,  who,  beginning  his  career  just  after  the  war  in  which  Denmark 
lost  her  provinces  and  became  as  embittered  toward  Germany  as  France  was 
to  become  a  few  years  later,  strove  to  prevent  the  political  breach  from  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  intellectual  sphere,  and  helped  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
understand  that  thought  and  progress  are  one  and  have  a  common  aim,  al¬ 
though  nations  may  be  many  and  antagonistic.  There  is  much  significance  in 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  '  Emigrant  Literature  ’  is  given  to  the  first  section 
of  his  greatest  work.  He  thus  styles  the  French  literature  of  a  century  ago  — 
the  work  of  such  writers  as  Chateaubriand,  Senancour,  Constant,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  —  because  it  received  a  vivifying  impulse  from  the  emigra¬ 
tion  —  from  the  contact,  forced  or  voluntary,  of  the  French  mind  with  the 
ideals  of  German  and  English  civilization.  It  has  been  the  chief  function  of 
Brandes,  during  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  career,  to  supply  points  of  contact 
between  the  intellectual  life  of  Denmark  and  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  to 
bring  his  own  country  into  the  federal  republic  of  letters. 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  his  life,  and  at  the  subjects  of  his  books,  will  serve 
to  outline  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  his  energies  have  been  devoted.  A 
Jew  by  race,  Georg  Morris  Cohen  Brandes  was  bom  February  4,  1842.  He 
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went  through  his  academic  training  with  brilliant  success,  studied  law  for  a 
brief  period,  and  then  drifted  into  journalism  and  literature.  A  long  visit  to 
Paris  (1866-67)  gave  him  breadth  of  view  and  the  materials  for  his  first 
books,  '  /Tisthetiske  Studier  ’  [Esthetic  Studies],  '  Den  Franske  ^sthetik  ’ 
[French  Esthetics],  and  a  volume  of  '  Kritiker  og  Portraiter  ’  [Criticisms  and 
Portraits]. 

A  later  visit  to  foreign  parts  (1870-71)  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Taine,  Renan,  and  Mill,  all  of  whom  influenced  him  profoundly.  In  1871  he 
began  to  lecture  on  literary  subjects,  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,  and  out  of  these 
lectures  grew  his  '  Hovedstromninger  i  det  Nittende  Aarhundredes  Litteratur  ’ 
[Main  Currents  in  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century],  a  work  that  in 
the  course  of  about  ten  years  extended  to  six  volumes,  and  must  be  considered 
not  only  the  author’s  capital  critical  achievement,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  literary  history  and  criticism  that  the  nineteenth  century  pro¬ 
duced.  The  division  of  the  subject  is  as  follows:  —  1.  '  Emigrant  Literature 
2.  'The  Romantic  School  in  Germany’;  3.  'The  Reaction  in  France’;  4. 
'Naturalism  in  England’;  5.  'The  Romantic  School  in  France’;  6.  'Young 
Germany.’ 

In  spite  of  the  growing  fame  that  came  to  him  from  these  masterly  studies, 
Brandes  felt  the  need  of  a  larger  audience  than  the  Scandinavian  countries 
could  offer  him,  and  in  1877  changed  his  residence  from  Copenhagen  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  a  step  to  which  he  was  in  part  urged  by  the  violent  antagonism  engendered 
at  home  by  the  radical  and  uncompromising  character  of  many  of  his  utter¬ 
ances.  It  was  not  until  1883  that  he  again  took  up  residence  in  his  own  country, 
upon  a  guarantee  of  four  thousand  kroner  (about  $1000)  annually  for  ten 
years,  secured  by  some  of  his  friends,  the  condition  being  that  he  should  give 
courses  of  public  lectures  in  Copenhagen  during  that  period. 

Among  the  works  not  yet  named,  mention  should  be  made  of  his  volumes 
upon  Holberg,  Tegner,  Kierkegaard,  Lassalle,  Beaconsfield,  Ibsen,  and  Ana- 
tole  France.  These  brilliant  monographs  are  remarkable  for  their  insight  into 
the  diverse  types  of  character  with  which  they  deal,  for  their  breadth  of  view, 
felicity  of  phrase,  and  originality  of  treatment.  There  are  also  several  collec¬ 
tions  of  miscellaneous  essays,  with  such  titles  as  '  Danske  Digtere  ’  [Danish 
Poets],  '  Danske  Personligheder  ’  [Danish  Personalities],  '  Det  Modeme 
Gjennembruds  Mtend  ’  [Men  of  the  Modern  Awakening],  '  Udenlandske 
Egne  og  Personligheder  ’  [Foreign  Parts  and  Personalities],  and  '  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  My  Childhood  and  Youth,’  an  autobiography  whose  charm  is  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  Goethe’s  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.’  A  later  publication 
of  Brandes  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  Shakespeare,  a  work  of  remarkable 
vigor,  freshness,  and  sympathetic  insight. 

The  fellow-countrymen  of  Brandes  in  the  United  States  tried  for  many 
years  to  persuade  him  to  make  them  a  visit.  At  last,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Dansk-Amerikansk  Selskab,  they  succeeded  in  their  aim,  and  he  came  to  us 
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for  a  stay  of  three  weeks  in  May-June  1914.  He  was  received  with  great  ac¬ 
claim,  especially  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  where  there  are  large  Scandina¬ 
vian  colonies.  He  gave  a  number  of  lectures,  both  for  the  public  and  for 
private  organizations,  among  his  subjects  being  Goethe,  Napoleon,  Nietzsche, 
and  Shakespeare.  He  had  the  incommunicable  power  of  genius  to  find  interest 
in  any  subject  under  discussion,  to  present  even  familiar  matters  from  such 
unexpected  points  of  view  and  with  such  exquisite  turns  of  phrase  as  to  make 
them  seem  fresh  and  new.  This  was  the  gift  which  made  us  feel  that  even  the 
most  hackneyed  themes,  in  his  handling,  would  acquire  a  vital  significance 
hitherto  unrealized,  that  we  might  listen  to  a  lecture  on  Shakespeare  or  Napo¬ 
leon,  for  example,  with  the  assurance  that  we  should  bring  away  something  that 
we  did  not  take  to  it,  however  familiar  we  were  with  the  subject. 

The  cataclysm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  European  civilization  found 
in  Brandes  an  alert  observer.  He  was  deeply  concerned,  of  course,  with  the 
danger  threatening  his  own  country,  but  he  preserved  his  cosmopolitan  out¬ 
look,  not  hesitating  to  declare  anew  his  love  for  France,  but  not  permitting  the 
disquieting  aspect  of  the  new  German  spirit  to  dull  his  sense  of  humanity’s 
debt  to  the  Germany  of  the  past.  In  fact,  a  critical  work  on  Goethe,  similar  in 
comprehensiveness  to  his  study  of  Shakespeare,  was  produced  by  him  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  world-upheaval.  His  comments  upon  the  war, 
marked  by  a  painful  constraint  to  preserve  the  neutrality  which  is  the  anchor 
of  Denmark’s  safety,  have  been  collected  from  the  periodicals  for  which  they 
were  written  into  a  volume  entitled  '  Verdenskrigen  ’  [The  World-War].  He 
has  since  then  completed  critical  studies  of  Voltaire,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Michel¬ 
angelo,  and  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  issued  '  Jesus:  a  Myth,’  which 
served  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  controversy  by  its  attack  on  accepted  beliefs. 
He  died  early  in  1927,  having  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

As  a  critic,  Brandes  belongs  distinctly  to  the  class  of  those  who  speak  with 
authority,  and  has  little  in  common  with  the  writers  who  are  content  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  recesses  of  their  own  subjectivity,  and  record  their  personal  impres¬ 
sions  of  literature.  Criticism  is  for  him  a  matter  of  science,  not  of  opinion,  and 
he  holds  it  subject  to  a  definite  method  and  body  of  princfples.  A  few  sentences 
from  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Hovedstromninger  ’  will  illustrate  what  he 
conceives  that  method  to  be: 

"  First  and  foremost,  I  endeavor  everywhere  to  bring  literature  back  to  life. 
You  will  already  have  observed  that  while  the  older  controversies  in  our 
literature  —  for  example,  that  between  Heiberg  and  Hauch,  and  even  the 
famous  controversy  between  Baggesen  and  Oehlenschlager  —have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  an  exclusively  literary  domain  and  have  become  disputes  about  liter¬ 
ary  principles  alone,  the  controversy  aroused  by  my  lectures,  not  merely  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  opposition,  but  quite  as  much  by  reason  of 
the  very  nature  of  my  writing,  has  come  to  touch  upon  a  swarm  of  religious, 
social,  and  moral  problems.  ...  It  follows  from  my  conception  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  literature  to  life  that  the  history  of  literature  I  teach  is  not  a  history 
of  literature  for  the  drawing-room.  I  seize  hold  of  actual  life  with  all  the 
strength  I  may,  and  show  how  the  feelings  that  find  their  expression  in  litera¬ 
ture  spring  up  in  the  human  heart.  Now  the  human  heart  is  no  stagnant  pool 
or  idyllic  woodland  lake.  It  is  an  ocean  with  submarine  vegetation  and  fright¬ 
ful  inhabitants.  The  literary  history  and  the  poetry  of  the  drawing-room  see 
in  the  life  of  man  a  salon,  a  decorated  ball-room,  the  men  and  the  furnishings 
polished  alike,  in  which  no  dark  corners  escape  illumination.  Let  him  who 
will,  look  at  matters  from  this  point  of  view;  but  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.” 

The  boldness  and  even  the  ruthlessness  which  characterize  much  of  the 
author’s  work  were  plainly  foreshadowed  in  this  outspoken  introduction; 
and  he  grew  more  rather  than  less  uncompromising  throughout  the  half- 
century  that  followed  upon  it.  In  his  judicial  way,  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
applauded  the  envisagement  of  literature  as  "  criticism  of  life,”  but  would 
have  deplored  the  sacrifice  of  sweetness  to  gain  increased  intensity  of  light. 
Brandes  came  back  from  contact  with  the  European  world  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  men  and  the  new  ideas —  for  Comte  and  Taine,  for  Renan  and 
Mill  and  Spencer  —  and  wanted  his  recalcitrant  fellow-countrymen  to  accept 
them  all  at  once.  They  were  naturally  taken  aback  by  so  imperious  a  demand, 
and  their  opposition  created  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  in  which  Brandes 
ever  since  then  for  the  most  part  lived  —  with  slight  effort  to  soften  its  as¬ 
perities,  but,  it  must  be  added,  with  the  ever-increasing  respect  of  those  not 
of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  On  the  whole,  his  work  has  been  healthful  and 
stimulating;  it  has  stirred  the  sluggish  to  a  renewed  mental  activity,  and  has 
made  its  author  himself  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  what  he  calls 
"  det  Moderne  Gjennembrud  ”  [the  Modern  Awakening]. 

William  Morton  Payne 


.BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON 

From  '  Eminent  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.’  Copyright  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  and  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

STRONG  as  the  beast  of  prey  whose  name  [Bjorn=Bear]  occurs  twice 
in  his;  muscular,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  corpulence,  of  athletic 
build,  he  looms  up  majestically  in  my  mind,  with  his  massive  head,  his 
firmly  compressed  lips,  and  his  sharp,  penetrating  gaze  from  behind  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  It  would  be  impossible  for  literary  hostilities  to  overthrow  this  man, 
and  for  him  there  never  existed  that  greatest  danger  to  authors  (a  danger 
which  for  a  long  time  menaced  his  great  rival  Henrik  Ibsen) ,  namely,  that 
of  having  his  name  shrouded  in  silence.  Even  as  a  very  young  author,  as  a 
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theatrical  critic  and  political  writer,  he  had  entered  the  field  of  literature 
with  such  an  eagerness  for  combat  that  a  rumbling  noise  arose  about  him 
wherever  he  appeared.  Like  his  own  Thorbjorn  in  '  Synnove  Solbakken,’  he 
displayed  in  early  youth  the  combative  tendency  of  the  athlete;  but  like  his 
Sigurd  in  '  Sigurd  Slembe,’  he  fought  not  merely  to  practise  his  strength,  but 
from  genuine  though  often  mistaken  love  of  truth  and  justice.  At  all  events, 
he  understood  thoroughly  how  to  attract  attention. 

An  author  may  possess  great  and  rare  gifts,  and  yet,  through  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  between  his  own  personal  endowments  and  the  national  characteristics 
or  the  degree  of  development  of  his  people,  may  long  be  prevented  from  at¬ 
taining  a  brilliant  success.  Many  of  the  world’s  greatest  minds  have  suffered 
from  this  cause.  Many,  like  Byron,  Heine,  and  Henrik  Ibsen,  have  left  their 
native  land;  many  more  who  have  remained  at  home  have  felt  forsaken  by 
their  compatriots.  With  Bjomson  the  case  is  quite  different.  He  has  never,  it 
is  true,  been  peacefully  recognized  by  the  entire  Norwegian  people;  at  first, 
because  the  form  he  used  was  too  new  and  unfamiliar;  later,  because  his 
ideas  were  of  too  challenging  a  nature  for  the  ruling,  conservative,  and  highly 
orthodox  circles  of  the  land;  even  at  the  present  time  he  is  pursued  by  the 
press  of  the  Norwegian  government  and  by  the  leading  official  society  with  a 
fury  which  is  as  little  choice  in  its  selection  of  means  as  the  bitterness  which 
pursues  the  champions  of  thrones  and  altars  in  other  countries.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  Bjornstjerne  Bjomson  has  his  people  behind  him  and  about  him  as  per¬ 
haps  no  other  poet  has,  unless  it  be  Victor  Hugo.  When  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  equivalent  to  hoisting  the  flag  of  Norway.  In  his  noble  qualities 
and  in  his  faults,  in  his  genius  and  in  his  weak  points,  he  as  thoroughly  bears 
the  stamp  of  Norway  as  Voltaire  bore  that  of  France.  His  boldness  and  his 
naivete,  his  open-heartedness  as  a  man  and  the  terseness  of  his  style  as  an 
artist,  the  highly  wrought  and  sensitive  Norwegian  popular  sentiment,  and 
the  lively  consciousness  of  the  one-sidedness  and  the  intellectual  needs  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  that  has  driven  him  to  Scandinavianism,  Pan-Teutonism, 
and  cosmopolitanism  —  all  this  in  its  peculiar  combination  in  him  is  so 
markedly  national  that  his  personality  may  be  said  to  offer  a  resume  of  the 
entire  people. 

None  of  his  contemporaries  so  fully  represent  this  people’s  love  of  home 
and  of  freedom,  its  self-consciousness,  rectitude,  and  fresh  energy.  Indeed, 
just  now  he  also  exemplifies  on  a  large  scale  the  people’s  tendency  to  self- 
criticism;  not  that  scourging  criticism  which  chastises  with  scorpions,  and 
whose  representative  in  Norway  is  Ibsen,  in  Russia  Turgenev,  but  the  sharp 
bold  expression  of  opinion  begotten  of  love.  He  never  calls  attention  to  an 
evil  in  whose  improvement  and  cure  he  does  not  believe,  or  to  a  vice  which  he 
despairs  of  seeing  out-rooted.  For  he  has  implicit  faith  in  the  good  in  hu¬ 
manity,  and  possesses  entire  the  invincible  optimism  of  a  large,  genial,  san¬ 
guine  nature. 
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As  to  his  character,  he  is  half  chieftain,  half  poet.  He  unites  in  his  own 
person  the  two  forms  most  prominent  in  ancient  Norway  —  those  of  the  war¬ 
rior  and  of  the  scald.  In  his  intellectual  constitution  he  is  partly  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  partly  a  lay  preacher;  in  other  words,  he  combines  in  his  public 
demeanor  the  political  and  religious  pathos  of  his  Norwegian  contemporaries, 
and  this  became  far  more  apparent  after  he  broke  loose  from  orthodoxy  than 
it  was  before.  Since  his  so-called  apostasy  he  has  in  fact  been  a  missionary 
and  a  reformer  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever. 

He  could  have  been  the  product  of  no  other  land  than  Norway,  and  far 
less  than  other  authors  could  he  thrive  in  any  but  his  native  soil.  In  the  year 
1880,  when  the  rumor  spread  through  the  German  press  that  Bjornson,  weary 
of  continual  wrangling  at  home,  was  about  to  settle  in  Germany,  he  wrote  to 
me:  —  "  In  Norway  will  I  live,  in  Norway  will  I  lash  and  be  lashed,  in 
Norway  will  I  sing  and  die.” 

To  hold  such  intimate  relations  with  one’s  fatherland  is  most  fortunate  for 
a  person  who  is  sympathetically  comprehended  by  that  fatherland.  And  this 
is  the  case  with  Bjornson.  It  is  a  matter  dependent  on  conditions  deeply 
rooted  in  his  nature.  He  who  cherishes  so  profound  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
reserved,  solitary  Michelangelo,  and  who  feels  constrained,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  place  him  above  Raphael,  is  himself  a  man  of  a  totally  different 
temperament:  one  who  is  never  lonely,  even  when  most  alone  (as  he  has  been 
since  1873  on  his  gard  in  remote  Gausdal),  but  who  is  social  to  the  core,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  a  thoroughly  national  character.  He  admires  Michel¬ 
angelo  because  he  reveres  and  understands  the  elements  of  greatness,  of  pro¬ 
found  earnestness,  of  mighty  ruggedness  in  the  human  heart  and  in  style;  but 
he  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  great  Florentine’s  melancholy  sense  of 
isolation.  He  was  born  to  be  the  founder  of  a  party,  and  was  therefore  early 
attracted  to  enthusiastic  and  popular  party  leaders,  such  as  the  Dane  Grundt- 
vig  and  the  Norwegian  Wergeland,  although  wholly  unlike  either  in  his 
plastic,  creative  power.  He  is  a  man  who  needs  to  feel  himself  the  center,  or 
rather  the  focus  of  sympathy,  and  insensibly  he  forms  a  circle  about  him, 
because  his  own  nature  is  the  resume  of  a  social  union. 

THE  HISTORICAL  MOVEMENT  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE 

From  the  Introduction  to  '  Main  Currents  in  the  Literature  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  ’ 

WHAT  I  shall  portray  for  you  is  a  historical  movement,  having 
very  completely  the  form  and  the  character  of  a  drama.  The 
six  distinct  literary  groups  that  I  intend  to  present  to  you  are 
entirely  like  the  six  acts  of  a  great  play.  In  the  first  group,  the  French 
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emigrant-literature  inspired  by  Rousseau,  the  reaction  has  already  begun,  but 
the  reactionary  currents  are  everywhere  blended  with  the  revolutionary.  In 
the  second  group,  the  half-Catholic  romantic  school  of  Germany,  the  reac¬ 
tion  is  growing;  it  goes  further,  and  holds  itself  more  aloof  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  movement  towards  freedom  and  progress.  The  third  group, 
finally,  formed  of  such  writers  as  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Lamennais  in  his  ortho¬ 
dox  period,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  under  the  Restoration,  when  they 
were  still  firm  supporters  of  the  legitimist  and  clerical  parties,  stands  for  the 
reaction,  impetuous  and  triumphant. 

Byron  and  his  associates  make  up  the  fourth  group.  This  one  man  reverses 
the  action  of  the  great  drama.  The  Greek  war  of  liberation  breaks  out,  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  fresh  air  sweeps  over  Europe,  Byron  falls  as  a  hero  of  the  Greek  cause, 
and  his  heroic  death  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  all  the  writers  of  the 
Continent.  Just  before  the  July  Revolution  all  the  great  French  writers  turn 
about,  forming  the  fifth  group,  the  French  romantic  school,  and  the  new 
liberal  movement  is  marked  by  the  names  of  Lamennais,  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
De  Musset,  George  Sand,  and  many  others.  And  when  the  movement  spreads 
from  France  into  Germany,  liberal  ideas  triumph  in  that  land  also,  and  the 
sixth  and  last  group  of  authors  I  shall  portray  became  inspired  by  the  ideas 
of  the  July  Revolution  and  the  War  of  Liberation,  seeing,  like  the  French 
poets,  in  Byron’s  great  shade  the  leader  of  the  movement  towards  freedom. 
The  most  important  of  these  young  writers  are  of  Jewish  origin,  as  Heine, 
Borne,  and  later,  Auerbach. 

I  believe  that  from  this  great  drama  we  may  get  a  lesson  for  our  own  in¬ 
struction.  We  are  now,  as  usual,  forty  years  behind  the  rest  of  Europe.  In 
the  literatures  of  those  great  countries  the  revolutionary  stream  long  ago 
united  with  its  tributaries,  burst  the  dikes  that  were  set  to  impede  its  course, 
and  has  been  distributed  into  thousands  of  channels.  We  are  still  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  check  it  and  hold  it  dammed  up  in  the  swamps  of  the  reaction,  but  we 
have  succeeded  only  in  checking  our  literature  itself. 

It  would  hardly  be  difficult  to  secure  unanimous  consent  to  the  proposition 
that  Danish  literature  has  at  no  time  during  the  present  century  found  itself 
languishing  as  in  our  own  days.  Poetical  production  is  almost  completely 
checked,  and  no  problem  of  a  general  human  or  social  character  awakens  in¬ 
terest  or  evokes  any  more  serious  discussion  than  that  of  the  daily  press  or 
other  ephemeral  publication.  Our  productivity  has  never  been  strongly  origi¬ 
nal,  and  we  now  utterly  fail  to  appropriate  the  spiritual  life  of  other  lands, 
and  our  spiritual  deafness  has  brought  upon  us  the  speechlessness  of  the 
deaf-mutes. 

The  proof  that  a  literature  in  our  days  is  alive  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  brings  problems  up  for  debate.  Thus  George  Sand  brings  marriage 
up  for  debate,  Voltaire,  Byron,  and  Feuerbach  religion,  Proudhon  property, 
Alexander  Dumas  fils  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  Emile  Augier  social  rela- 
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tions  in  general.  For  a  literature  to  bring  nothing  up  for  debate  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  lose  all  its  significance.  The  people  that  produce  such  a  literature 
may  believe  as  firmly  as  they  please  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  will  come 
from  it,  but  their  expectations  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment;  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  can  no  more  influence  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  direction  of 
progress  than  did  the  fly  who  thought  he  was  urging  the  carriage  onward  by 
now  and  then  giving  the  four  horses  an  insignificant  prick. 

Many  virtues  —  as  for  example  warlike  courage  —  may  be  preserved  in 
such  a  society,  but  these  virtues  cannot  sustain  literature  when  intellectual 
courage  has  sunk  and  disappeared.  All  stagnant  reaction  is  tyrannical;  and 
when  a  community  has  by  degrees  so  developed  itself  that  it  wears  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  tyranny  beneath  the  mask  of  freedom,  when  every  outspoken  utter¬ 
ance  that  gives  uncompromising  expression  to  free  thought  is  frowned  upon 
by  society,  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  press,  and  by  many  officials  of  the 
State,  very  unusual  conditions  will  be  needed  to  call  forth  characters  and 
talents  of  the  sort  upon  which  progress  in  any  society  depends.  Should  such 
a  community  develop  a  kind  of  poetry,  we  need  not  wonder  overmuch  if  its 
essential  tendency  be  to  scorn  the  age  and  put  it  to  shame.  Such  poetry  will 
again  and  again  describe  the  men  of  the  time  as  wretches;  and  it  may  well 
happen  that  the  books  which  are  the  most  famous  and  the  most  sought  after 
(Ibsen’s  'Brand,’  for  example)  will  be  those  in  which  the  reader  is  made  to 
feel  —  at  first  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and  afterwards  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
—  what  a  worm  he  is,  how  miserable  and  how  cowardly.  It  may  happen,  too, 
that  for  such  a  people  the  word  Will  becomes  a  sort  of  catchword,  that  it 
may  cry  aloud  with  dramas  of  the  Will  and  philosophies  of  the  Will.  Men 
demand  that  which  they  do  not  possess;  they  call  for  that  of  which  they  most 
bitterly  feel  the  lack;  they  call  for  that  which  there  is  the  keenest  inquiry  for. 
Yet  one  would  be  mistaken  were  he  pessimistically  to  assume  that  in  such  a 
people  there  is  less  courage,  resolution,  enthusiasm,  and  will  than  in  the  aver¬ 
age  of  others.  There  is  quite  as  much  courage  and  freedom  of  thought,  but 
still  more  is  needed.  For  when  the  reaction  in  a  literature  forces  the  new 
ideas  into  the  background,  and  when  a  community  has  daily  heard  itself 
blamed,  derided,  and  even  cursed  for  its  hypocrisy  and  its  conventionality, 
yet  has  remained  convinced  of  its  openness  of  mind,  daily  swinging  censers 
before  its  own  nostrils  in  praise  thereof —  it  requires  unusual  ability  and  un¬ 
usual  force  of  will  to  bring  new  blood  into  its  literature.  A  soldier  needs  no 
uncommon  courage  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  from  the  shelter  of  an  earthwork; 
but  if  he  has  been  led  so  ill  that  he  finds  no  shelter  at  hand,  we  need  not 
wonder  if  his  courage  forsakes  him. 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  result  that  our  literature  has  accom¬ 
plished  less  than  the  greater  ones  in  the  service  of  progress.  The  very  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  favored  the  development  of  our  poetry  have  stood  in  our 
way.  I  may  in  the  first  place  mention  a  certain  childishness  in  the  character  of 
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our  people.  We  owe  to  this  quality  the  almost  unique  naivete  of  our  poetry. 
Naivete  is  an  eminently  poetical  quality,  and  we  find  it  in  nearly  all  of  our 
poets,  from  Oehlenschlager  through  Ingemann  and  Andersen  to  Hostrup. 
But  naivete  does  not  imply  the  revolutionary  propensity.  I  may  further  men¬ 
tion  the  abstract  idealism  so  strongly  marked  in  our  literature.  It  deals  with 
our  dreams,  not  with  our  life.  .  .  . 

It  sometimes  happens  to  the  Dane  on  his  travels  that  a  foreigner,  after 
some  desultory  talk  about  Denmark,  asks  him  this  question:  How  may  one 
learn  what  are  the  aspirations  of  your  country?  Has  your  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature  developed  any  type  that  is  palpable  and  easily  grasped?  The  Dane  is 
embarrassed  in  his  reply.  They  all  know  of  what  class  were  the  types  that  the 
eighteenth  century  bequeathed  to  the  nineteenth.  Let  us  name  one  or  two 
representative  types  in  the  case  of  a  single  country,  Germany.  There  is 
'  Nathan  the  Wise,’  the  ideal  of  the  period  of  enlightenment;  that  is,  the 
period  of  tolerance,  noble  humanity,  and  thorough-going  rationalism.  We 
can  hardly  say  that  we  have  held  fast  to  this  ideal  or  carried  it  on  to  further 
development,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  Schleiermacher  and  many  others  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Mynster  was  our  Schleiermacher,  and  we  know  how  far  his  orthodoxy 
stands  removed  from  Schleiermacher’s  liberalism.  Instead  of  adopting  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  carrying  it  on,  we  have  stepped  farther  and  farther  away  from 
it.  Clausen  was  once  its  advocate,  but  he  is  so  no  more.  Heiberg  is  followed 
by  Martensen,  and  Martensen’s  '  Speculative  Dogmatic  ’  is  succeeded  by  his 
'  Christian  Dogmatic.’  In  Oehlenschlager’s  poetry  there  is  still  the  breath  of 
rationalism,  but  the  generation  of  Oehlenschlager  and  Orsted  is  followed  by 
that  of  Kierkegaard  and  Paludan-Miiller. 

The  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  bequeathed  to  us  many 
other  poetic  ideals.  There  is  Werther,  the  ideal  of  the  "storm  and  stress” 
period,  of  the  struggle  of  nature  and  passion  with  the  customary  order  of 
society;  then  there  is  Faust,  the  very  spirit  of  the  new  age  with  its  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  who,  still  unsatisfied  with  what  the  period  of  enlightenment  has  won, 
foresees  a  higher  truth,  a  higher  happiness,  and  a  thousandfold  higher  power; 
and  there  is  Wilhelm  Meister,  the  type  of  humanized  culture,  who  goes 
through  the  school  of  life  and  from  apprentice  becomes  master,  who  begins 
with  the  pursuit  of  ideals  that  soar  above  life  and  who  ends  by  discerning  the 
ideal  in  the  real,  for  whom  these  two  expressions  finally  melt  into  one.  There 
is  Goethe’s  Prometheus,  who,  chained  to  his  rock,  gives  utterance  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Spinoza  in  the  sublime  rhythms  of  enthusiasm.  Last  of  all,  there  is 
the  Marquis  von  Posa,  the  true  incarnation  of  the  revolution,  the  apostle  and 
prophet  of  liberty,  the  type  of  a  generation  that  would,  by  means  of  the 
uprising  against  all  condemned  traditions,  make  progress  possible  and  bring 
happiness  to  mankind. 

With  such  types  in  the  past  our  Danish  literature  begins.  Does  it  develop 
them  further?  We  may  not  say  that  it  does.  For  what  is  the  test  of  progress? 
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It  is  what  happens  afterward.  It  has  not  been  printed  in  this  shape,  but  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.  One  fine  day,  when  Werther  was  going  about  as  usual, 
dreaming  despairingly  of  Lotte,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  bond  between  her 
and  Albert  was  of  slight  consequence,  and  he  won  her  from  Albert.  One  fine 
day  the  Marquis  von  Posa  wearied  of  preaching  freedom  to  deaf  ears  at  the 
court  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  drove  a  sword  through  the  king’s  body  — 
and  Prometheus  rose  from  his  rock  and  overthrew  Olympus,  and  Faust,  who 
had  knelt  abjectly  before  the  Earth-Spirit,  took  possession  of  his  earth,  and 
subdued  it  by  means  of  steam,  and  electricity,  and  methodical  investigation. 

Translated  by  William  Morton  Payne 
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WHILE  it  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  Swedish  literature 
attracted  general  attention,  modem  Swedish  literature  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  which  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  stimulated 
led  to  a  renaissance  of  interest  in  literature,  and  since  then  Swedish  litera¬ 
ture  has  more  or  less  kept  pace  with  the  shifting  currents  in  European 
literature. 

The  Reformation  literature  was  necessarily  largely  religious  and  theologi¬ 
cal  in  character,  since  its  purpose  was  to  establish  the  new  doctrines  and 
make  them  known  to  the  people,  but  it  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
native  language.  The  sponsors  of  the  Reformation  were  also  the  literary  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  period.  The  most  important  was  Olaus  Petri  (1493-1552),  who 
with  his  brother  Laurentius  issued  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1540-41. 
Aside  from  religious  literature,  songs,  homilies,  pious  poems,  there  was  little 
else  of  real  value.  Some  interest  there  was  in  history.  In  Olaus  Petri,  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  exaggerations  of  chroniclers,  we  note  the  beginning  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  and  in  Bure  (1568-1652)  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in 
Scandinavian  antiquities. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Sweden,  by  reason  of  her  growing  politi¬ 
cal  importance,  was  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Literature,  while  still  religious  and 
theological  in  character,  though  less  so  than  before,  aimed  to  be  patriotic  and 
cosmopolitan,  and  there  runs  all  through  it  a  strong  and  sparkling  humor. 
The  age  was  furthermore  distinguished  for  scholarship.  The  central  figure  of 
the  period  and  the  father  of  Swedish  poetry  was  Stjemhjelm  (1598-1672),  a 
versatile  and  cultured  poet,  who  distinguished  himself  likewise  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  philology,  philosophy,  and  archaeology.  Another  versatile  writer,  though 
more  philosopher  than  poet,  was  Rudbeck  (1630-1702),  who  in  '  Atland  ’ 
sought  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  as  ancient  and  cultured  as  any  civilized  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  enlightenment.  People  turned  their 
attention  to  sober  reality,  to  practical  problems,  to  the  task  of  improving 
themselves  and  society.  It  was  the  age  of  Linnaeus  (1707-78).  For  their  ideals 
they  turned  to  England  and  France.  Dalin  (1708-63),  the  guiding  spirit  in 
literature  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  sought  in  the  '  Swedish  Argus  ’  to 
achieve  the  polish  and  urbanity  of  Addison’s  '  Spectator  Papers.’  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  English  political  allegory  and  French  taste  is  likewise  observable. 
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Bellman  (1740-95),  Sweden’s  most  original  and  perhaps  greatest  poet,  stood 
somewhat  alone  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  untouched  by  the  current 
ideas  and  tendencies.  Bellman  was  a  vigorous  writer,  a  powerful  depictor  of 
nature  and  of  people,  and  his  poetry,  exuberant  at  times  and  at  times  melan¬ 
choly,  suggests  in  many  ways  the  later  romantic  poetry.  Like  Bums  he  com¬ 
posed  or  adapted  melodies  for  his  lyrics,  and  they  remain  to  this  day  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  people. 

Under  the  royal  patronage  of  the  enlightened  despot  Gustavus  III  (1746- 
92)  French  influence  came  to  the  fore  in  Swedish  literature  and  remained 
dominant  to  the  end  of  the  century.  It  was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity.  French  by  training  and  inclination,  Gustavus  established  the  Swedish 
Academy,  modeled  on  the  French  Academy,  to  foster  the  national  literature 
and  the  native  language,  and  was  himself  a  dramatist  of  considerable  popu¬ 
larity,  collaborating  with  others  in  the  writing  of  plays  and  opera  librettos. 
Aside  from  the  king,  Kellgren  (1751-95)  was  the  most  typical  representative 
of  the  period,  a  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  form,  like  Voltaire  a  champion  of 
civilization  and  humanity  and  a  fearless  satirist,  who  yet,  particularly  in  his 
later  poems,  exhibited  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  tenderness  which  we  associate 
with  the  romantic  rather  than  with  the  rationalistic  temper.  With  these 
should  be  mentioned  Leopold  (1756-1829)  and  Anna  Lenngren  (1754- 
1817),  the  first  distinguished  for  his  tales  and  odes,  the  second  for  her  deli¬ 
cate  and  entertaining  satires.  There  appeared,  in  protest  against  this  philo¬ 
sophical  school,  another  group  of  writers,  inspired  by  Rousseau  in  France  and 
by  the  "Sturm  und  Drang”  fervor  in  Germany,  such  as  Thorild  (1759- 
1808)  and  Lidner  (1757-93),  who  championed  enthusiastically  the  claims  of 
nature  and  feeling,  and  who  argued  the  kinship  of  the  Swedes  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Germans.  The  academic  school,  however,  continued  to  flourish  till 
gradually  it  lost  itself  in  an  abstract  formalism.  Although  they  lived  far  into 
the  next  century,  Franzen  (1772-1847)  and  Wallin  (1779-1839)  in  reality 
belong  to  this  period. 

Political  upheavals,  the  loss  of  Finland  and  the  revolution  of  1809,  ushered 
in  that  renaissance  of  natural  and  national  feeling  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Romanticism,  from  which  Swedish  literature  profited  greatly.  Symp¬ 
tomatic  of  the  new  interests  and  the  new  ideals  were  the  formation  of  the 
Gothic  Society  for  the  study  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  and  of  the  Aurora 
Society,  and  the  founding  of  Fosforos,  a  periodical  whose  scarlet  cover  was 
designed  to  symbolize  "  the  new  light.”  Between  these  new  tendencies  and  the 
academic  traditions  there  naturally  developed  a  violent  struggle. 

At  the  head  of  the  young  romanticists  stands  Atterbom  (1790-1855),  who 
inspired  by  German  poetry  and  philosophy  sought  to  endow  poetry  with  the 
vague  longing  of  music,  thereby  also  endowing  it  with  an  irritating  obscurity, 
and  with  something  of  a  speculative  philosophy,  yet  whose  dramatic  saga, 
'  The  Island  of  Felicity,’  based  on  medieval  legend,  has  given  him  a  high 
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rank  in  poetry.  Stagnelius  (1793-1823),  a  mystic  by  nature,  who  attempted 
all  forms  of  poetry,  reflects  in  his  sensualism  and  gloom  another  phase  of 
Romanticism,  as  does  Sjoberg  (1794-1828)  still  another  in  his  jesting  satire. 
Somewhat  different  from  these,  more  nationalistic  in  temperament,  were 
Esaias  Tegner  (1782-1846)  and  Geijer  (1783-1847),  two  men  whose  lives 
offer  curious  parallels  and  who  have  always  been  associated  together  in  the 
popular  mind.  Geijer,  whose  poems  are  not  very  numerous,  was  also  a  phi¬ 
losopher  and  composer  and  the  greatest  historian  of  Sweden.  Tegner  started 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  academicians  and  Voltaire,  but  he  soon  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  stronger  influence  of  Schiller  and  ancient  Greece.  His  great  lyric 
epic,  '  Frithjofs  Saga,’  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  all  Swedish  litera¬ 
ture.  Almquist  (1793-1866),  the  exponent  of  radical  subjectivism,  who  es¬ 
sayed  almost  all  fields  of  knowledge,  achieved  his  best  in  various  forms  of  the 
novel. 

The  mid-century,  after  the  romantic  fervor  had  spent  itself,  became  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  mild  sort  of  liberalism  and  mingled  realism  and  idealism.  Liberalism 
entered  the  country  and  enlisted  the  pens  of  a  host  of  writers,  such  as  Hierta, 
Sturzen-Becker,  Blanche,  Strandberg,  Malmstrom,  and  Nybom.  It  was  in  prose 
literature,  of  course,  that  this  realism  found  its  fullest  expression.  Prose  fiction 
in  particular  flourished.  The  novel,  which  largely  because  of  the  impetus 
given  to  it  by  Almquist  had  been  historical,  exotic,  fantastic,  now  turns  to 
the  portrayal  of  ordinary  everyday  life.  Fredrika  Bremer  (1801-65),  who 
spent  some  time  in  America,  took  her  cue  from  the  great  English  novelists, 
and  while  her  earliest  attempts  are  somewhat  idealistic  and  sentimental  in 
tone,  she  subsequently  devoted  herself  to  the  social  novel,  urging  among  other 
reforms  the  emancipation  of  women.  Other  novelists  appeared,  both  men  and 
women,  who  have  this  in  common  that  they  wrote  of  and  for  their  country¬ 
men.  Among  the  poets  the  two  we  first  meet  are  Runeberg  (1804-77)  and 
Topelius  (1818-98),  the  second  a  native  of  Finland,  the  first  a  Finn  by  adop¬ 
tion,  who  wrote  in  Swedish.  Of  these  Runeberg  is  the  greater,  best  known  for 
his  great  epic  '  The  Elkhunters  ’  and  his  '  Tales  of  Ensign  Staal,’  a  collection 
of  poems  portraying  the  war  of  1809,  and  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  alike  by  his  appreciation  of  his  native  country  and  his  love 
for  the  people.  Rydberg  (1828-95)  ^rst  began  as  a  novelist,  then  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  writer  on  esthetics,  mythology,  and  religious  philosophy, 
and  finally  as  a  lyric  poet,  and  was  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life  generally 
recognized  as  the  foremost  of  living  writers.  Finally  should  be  mentioned 
Count  Snoilsky  (1841-1903) ,  a  lyric  poet  and  an  exponent  of  idealism. 

Late  in  the  eighties  there  appeared  in  Swedish  literature,  particularly  in  the 
writings  of  Strindberg  (1849-19x2),  a  new  note  —  the  note  of  naturalism — • 
the  source  of  which  of  course  was  contemporary  French  and  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture.  Strindberg  is  quite  as  relentless  in  his  portrayal  of  life  as  the  French 
naturalists,  although  he  considers  form  of  less  importance  than  the  exposi- 
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tion  of  the  idea.  Naturally  he  became,  much  as  Ibsen  did  in  Norway,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  violent  attacks  and  abuses.  While  he  wrote  excellent  short  sketches,  as 
those  in  'Swedish  Vicissitudes  and  Adventures’  and  'Married  Life,’  and 
later  produced  a  great  drama  cycie  from  Swedish  history,  and  still  later  be¬ 
came  interested  in  Swedenborgian  mysticism,  it  is  as  a  realistic  dramatist,  as 
in  '  Master  Olaf,’  '  The  Father,’  '  Crime  and  Crime,’  that  he  stands  out  in 
Swedish  literature.  At  this  time  emerged  also  Geijerstam  (1858-1909),  an 
industrious  novelist  who  portrays  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way  the  life  of 
the  peasantry,  but  is  less  successful  as  a  writer  of  comedies. 

Against  this  gloom  there  were  of  course  protests  raised  by  writers  who 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  with  the  drabness,  the  lack  of  imagination,  of 
a  thoroughgoing  realism.  Heidenstam,  born  in  1859  and  still  writing,  sought 
his  escape  in  colorful  poems  and  romances  about  the  Orient  and  in  a  series 
of  historical  novels,  inspired  by  his  love  of  nature  and  the  history  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  '  The  Heroes  of  Charles  XII  ’  is  best  known  to  American  read¬ 
ers.  Levertin  (1862-1906)  also  broke  with  realism;  his  works  reflect  a  curi¬ 
ously  mingled  sensualism  and  spirituality.  Froding  (1860-1911)  made  his 
escape  by  portraying  rural  scenery  and  village  folk-life,  with  the  freshness 
and  humor  of  Burns,  and  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  his  country.  Selma  Lagerlof  (born  1858)  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  will  probably  rank  as  Sweden’s  foremost  novel¬ 
ist  down  to  the  present.  Her  novels,  distinguished  by  their  classic  simplicity 
and  clearness  and  by  a  sympathetic  portrayal  of  humble  life,  are  widely  known 
in  America.  Among  more  recent  writers  may  be  mentioned  Hallstrom,  an 
inimitable  short-story  teller;  Soderberg,  Melsted,  Nordstrom,  all  novelists; 
and  Dahlgren  and  Bondeson,  largely  responsible  for  the  vogue  of  dialect  lit¬ 
erature,  in  which  the  peasants  are  portrayed  from  their  own  point  of  view 
and  partly  in  their  own  dialect. 


Anders  Orbeck 
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THE  universal  recognition  of  the  epochal  significance  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  would  seem  almost  to  corroborate  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  declaration  that  at  that  time  there  was  transpiring  in  the 
spiritual  world  a  great  general  judgment  which  was  to  mark  the  transition 
from  an  old  to  a  new  age.  What  in  the  political  world  was  effected  by  the 
French  Revolution,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  intellectual  transformations  to 
which  the  two  great  lights  that  shone  forth  in  the  northern  firmament  — 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  in  Stockholm,  and  Immanuel  Kant  in  Konigsberg — 
were  potent  contributors.  Both  were  epoch-makers:  both,  having  acquired  a 
universal  survey  of  the  world’s  learning  and  philosophical  methods  up  to  their 
time,  brought  the  minds  of  men  abruptly  to  a  chasm  over  which  they  pointed 
to  realms  hitherto  unexplored  —  the  realities  that  transcend  the  bodily  senses. 
With  Kant  the  transcendence  was  critical  —  God,  the  Soul,  and  Immortality 
were  not  "  constitutive  ”  but  only  "  regulative  ”  elements  of  knowledge,  in¬ 
capable  of  demonstration  or  negation;  with  Swedenborg  the  transcendence 
was  positive  —  into  a  world  of  things  "heard  and  seen.”  Were  Swedenborg 
merely  the  seer,  or  one  of  the  many  who  have  "  seen  visions  ”  and  left  an 
account  of  them,  his  name,  however  regarded  by  his  followers,  could  have  no 
place  in  a  history  of  letters  or  of  philosophic  thought.  His  extraordinary  expe¬ 
rience  of  intromission,  as  he  claims,  into  open  intercourse  with  angels  and 
spirits  for  a  period  of  some  thirty  years,  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  philo¬ 
sophical  moment  in  itself,  being  unique  and  incapable  of  classification.  It  is 
only  the  system  of  universal  laws  governing  the  relations  of  the  two  worlds, 
which  he  claims  to  have  brought  to  light  —  especially  the  law  of  Discrete 
Degrees  and  their  Correspondence —  that  gives  his  writings  their  philosophic 
value,  and  that  entitles  them,  by  the  side  of  Kant’s  philosophy  of  criticism,  to 
appeal  to  the  world  as  the  philosophy  of  revelation. 

Swedenborg’s  early  studies  and  investigations,  like  Kant’s,  had  almost 
universal  range.  The  tastes  of  both  inclined  them  to  the  classics,  to  invention, 
to  the  study  of  fire  and  iron,  of  tides  and  winds,  and  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  so-called  Nebular  Hypothesis,  formerly  attributed  to  Kant  as  having  a 
prior  claim  in  its  discovery  to  Laplace,  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  Swedenborg  in  his  '  Principia  ’  nearly  thirty  years  before  Kant. 

Unlike  Kant,  however,  in  one  respect,  who  never  traveled  farther  than 
forty  miles  from  Konigsberg,  Swedenborg  was  as  extensive  a  traveler  literally 
as  in  the  researches  of  his  magnificent  intellect.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  England  were  familiar  from  his  many  joumeyings.  His  books  were 
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published  under  noble  patronage  in  foreign  cities.  His  '  Opera  Philosophica 
et  Mineralia  ’  were  recognized  by  the  scholars  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  cramped  "  Philosoph  ”  of  the  German  lecture-room 
about  either  the  man  or  his  writings;  rather  a  princely  largeness  and  frank¬ 
ness,  as  of  one  whose  nature  vibrated  in  body  and  mind  in  harmony  with  a 
large  system  of  things.  Emerson  says  of  him,  "  He  no  doubt  led  the  most  real 
life  of  any  man  then  in  the  world.” 

The  son  of  a  pious  father,  Jasper  Svedberg,  Bishop  of  Skara  in  West  Goth¬ 
land,  Swedenborg  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1688.  Living  as  a  child  in  a 
sphere  so  devout  that  his  parents  thought  at  times  "  that  an  angel  spoke 
through  his  lips,”  on  his  graduation  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Upsala  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  forced  to  acquire  a  wide  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  world.  In  traveling  in  Europe  he  carried  letters  to  distinguished 
men  in  the  chief  seats  of  learning.  He  studies  music;  he  writes  and  publishes 
Sapphic  odes  in  Latin  ('  Carmina  Borea  ’)  ;  and  to  keep  in  exercise  his  athletic 
genius,  he  publishes  a  periodical  devoted  to  mathematics  and  inventions  — 
the  Daedalus  Hyperboreus.  The  king,  Charles  XII,  attracted  by  his  bril¬ 
liancy,  appoints  him  Extraordinary  Assessor  in  the  College  of  Mines,  to  be  an 
assistant  to  "  Polhem  the  Councilor  of  Commerce,  in  his  affairs  and  inven¬ 
tions.”  Through  the  intimacy  thus  brought  about,  Swedenborg  falls  in  love 
with  the  Councilor’s  daughter,  but  to  have  his  matrimonial  proposals  rejected. 
He  never  marries.  At  the  age  of  eighty  years  he  publishes  a  book  on  '  Conju- 
gial  Love  and  Its  Chaste  Delights  ’  —  a  work  whose  insight  into  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  world,  and  the  provision  for  its  elevation  through  the  sacred 
relation  of  marriage,  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  ethical  writing.  Plunged  into  the 
atmospheres  of  universal  doubt,  and  the  free  living,  of  the  courts  of  the  time, 
he  lives  to  give  the  testimony  as  of  one  of  a  forgotten  celestial  age  of  the 
world.  "  It  came  to  pass  by  the  mercy  of  God  the  Messiah,  that  at  the  time, 
I  had  not  perceived  what  the  acts  of  my  life  involved;  but  since  then  I  have 
been  able  to  see  clearly  that  the  course  of  the  Divine  Providence  from 
very  youth  had  governed  the  acts  of  my  life,  and  so  directed  them  that  at 
length  I  attained  this  end  —  that  I  could  through  natural  knowledge  un¬ 
derstand,  and  so  by  the  Divine  mercy  of  God  the  Messiah  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  opening  the  things  which  lie  inwardly  concealed  in  the 
Word  of  God  the  Messiah.  So  now  are  laid  open  the  things  which  have 
hitherto  not  been  disclosed  ”  ('  Adversaria  ’) .  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
Wander jahr  period  is  governed  by  a  Divine  Providence  looking  to  a  special 
end. 

After  the  death  of  King  Charles  XII,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  an  important 
naval  victory  by  a  splendid  feat  in  engineering,  the  queen  elevated  him  to 
the  Equestrian  Order  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  and  changed  his  name  from 
Svedberg  to  Swedenborg.  Ere  many  years  should  pass,  both  title  and  name 
were  to  disappear  utterly  from  the  long  series  of  his  published  works,  only  to 
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reappear,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  in  his  last  great  treatise,  the  'True  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,’  but  now  with  the  changed  title  —  that  of  the  true  knighthood 
of  his  long  life  —  '  Domini  Jesu  Christi  Servus.’ 

His  corpuscular  theory  of  the  universe  as  governed  by  the  laws  of  geom¬ 
etry  and  mechanics  appears  first  in  the  '  Principles  of  Chemistry,’  published 
in  1721.  Here  we  have  a  "science  of  the  invisibles”  such  as  Tyndall  has  since 
contended  for,  treating  of  bodies  in  their  elementary  forms  and  relations  by 
means  of  geometry  produced  into  the  realm  of  the  intangible.  In  the  '  Prin- 
cipia  Rerum  Naturalium  ’  —  being  the  first  part  of  the  great  work  entitled 
'Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia  ’  —  published  in  1734,  we  have  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  elements  themselves  out  of  "  actives  and  finites,”  and 
through  the  "  first  finite  ”  from  the  Infinite  itself.  It  is  an  evolution  of  energy 
in  its  first  motions  and  forms.  Here  are  discussed  the  ether,  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  vibratory  radiation,  and  the  magnetic  force,  in  propositions  which,  in 
germ,  suggest  many  of  the  important  recent  discoveries  in  physical  science. 
But  the  universe  is  not  all  geometry  and  mechanism.  "  There  is  an  Infinite 
which  can  by  no  means  be  geometrically  explored,  because  its  existence  is 
prior  to  geometry  as  being  its  cause.” 

It  is  to  the  nature  of  the  Infinite,  and  its  nexus  with  the  finite  and  the  soul 
of  man,  that  the  author’s  studies  are  now  directed.  In  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
appear  in  1734  the  '  Prodromus  de  Infinito,’  and  the  treatise  the  '  Intercourse 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body.’  Finally  the  search  for  the  soul  itself  is  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  great  series  of  works,  the  '  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
considered  Anatomically,  Physically,  and  Philosophically,’  and  the  '  Animal 
Kingdom,’  published  each  in  two  volumes  in  London,  1740,  1745.  The  "  Reg- 
num  Animale  ”  means  to  him  the  soul’s  domain.  In  the  human  body,  its 
blood,  its  tissue,  its  organs  and  senses,  he  will  penetrate  to  this  inmost  secret 
of  all  —  what  the  soul  is,  and  the  modes  of  its  abode  in  and  control  over  the 
forces  of  nature;  since  "  in  man  the  world  is  concentrated,  and  in  him,  as  in 
a  microcosm,  the  whole  universe  may  be  contemplated  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.” 

Had  Swedenborg’s  labors  ceased  at  this  point,  his  knowledge  of  the  soul 
would  have  remained  where  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  these  paths,  from 
Plato  down,  had  left  it.  But  "  the  Divine  permission  to  contemplate  the  soul 
itself  ”  was,  as  he  claims  afterward  to  have  proved,  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  means 
far  other  than  that  of  speculative  thinking.  It  was  not  by  philosophic  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  direct  vision,  that  he  was  to  prove  the  substantial  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  the  life  that  man  leads  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Others 
had  seen  visions.  It  was  to  be  his  mission  not  only  to  experience  the  phenomena 
of  the  spiritual  world,  but  to  penetrate  and  define  the  laws  governing  these, 
with  an  analysis  as  exact  as  that  of  Kant  in  his  critique  of  the  esthetic 
judgments. 

Dante  had  constructed  from  classical  and  Scriptural  traditions  a  spiritual 
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world  in  its  three  divisions,  its  nine  heavens,  and  its  celestial  Rose.  Sweden¬ 
borg  in  the  '  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  ’  shows  how  Divine  Love,  proceeding 
through  the  Divine  Wisdom  into  Use,  creates  a  world;  how  the  Divine 
emanations  proceed  through  successive  atmospheres,  contiguous  but  distinct, 
first  spiritual,  then  natural,  even  to  the  lowest  ultimates  of  matter;  how  the 
universe  therefore  exists  in  three  discrete  degrees  —  God,  Spirit,  Nature,  ab¬ 
solutely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  so  escaping  pantheistic  fusion,  but  re¬ 
lated  by  a  perfect  correspondence  like  End,  Cause,  and  Effect,  and  constitut¬ 
ing  therefore  a  perfect  one.  On  this  Law  of  Correspondence  between  the 
discrete  degrees  —  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  —  he  bases  the  possibility  of 
a  revelation  of  supernatural  truth  in  natural  language  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  The  three  degrees  which  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  traced,  in  the  '  Principia,’  in  the  procession  from  the  Infinite,  of  "  finites, 
actives,  and  elementaries,”  he  sees  now  as  governing  the  whole  sphere  of 
being:  the  constitution  of  the  three  angelic  heavens;  the  threefold  structure 
of  the  human  mind,  as  will,  intellect,  and  sense;  and  the  evolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  nature.  They  have  their  origin  in  that  perfect  image  of  God  — 
the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  —  whiqh  since  the  Incarnation 
dwells  bodily  in  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  God.  The 
restoration  to  unity  is  complete.  The  universe  of  being  is  a  trinal  One.  Sci¬ 
ence,  philosophy,  and  theology  are  no  more  in  conflict,  but  harmonious  stages 
in  the  unity  of  knowledge. 

It  was  in  the  year  1743,  while  engaged  on  the  concluding  treatises  of  the 
'Animal  Kingdom,’  and  on  the  mystic  prose  poem  'On  the  Worship  and 
Love  of  God:  on  Creation:  The  First  Begotten,  and  Paradise,’  that  Sweden¬ 
borg  became  subject  to  a  deep  religious  experience,  and  to  frequent  realiza¬ 
tions  of  the  actuality  and  immediate  objective  presence  of  another  world.  In 
the  '  Spiritual  Diary  ’  he  has  kept  a  purely  private  record  of  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  experiences.  He  describes  with  prosaic  exactness  the  places  visited  in  the 
spiritual  realms,  the  characters  met,  and  the  conversations  held,  and  the 
peculiar  temptations  to  which  his  own  soul  was  subjected  by  the  infestations 
of  evil  spirits.  All  this  was  incident,  he  solemnly  declares,  to  his  "  being  called 
by  the  Lord  to  a  new  office  ”  —  that  of  revealing  to  mankind  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  of  vindicating  the  holiness  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  by  proving  that  they  possess  throughout,  beneath  the  literal,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  but  correspondent  spiritual  meaning.  At  length,  after  six  years,  with  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Arcana  Ccelestia,’  written  in  the  full  and  perfect  light 
of  the  new  revelation,  Swedenborg  begins  that  unparalleled  series  of  works, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  set  forth  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  mankind, 
truths  revealed  to  him  "  not  by  any  spirit  or  any  angel,  but  by  the  Lord  alone 
while  reading  the  Word.”  The  '  Arcana  ’  itself  is  a  work  in  twelve  volumes, 
in  which  is  set  forth  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
Here,  a  century  before  the  development  of  the  "higher  criticism,”  Sweden- 
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borg  clearly  points  out  the  distinction  between  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
texts,  and  declares  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  to  be  the  allegoric  fragments 
of  a  more  ancient  Word.  Interspersed  between  the  chapters  of  the  'Arcana’ 
are  treatises  on  various  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  statements  of 
"  heavenly  doctrine.”  Seven  years  were  consumed  in  the  publication  of  this 
stupendous  work.  Then  appear  at  short  intervals,  through  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  the  following  treatises:  — in  1758  'Heaven  and  Hell,’  also  'The  In¬ 
termediate  World,  or  World  of  Spirits:  A  Relation  of  Things  Heard  and 
Seen,’  '  The  Last  Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon,  showing  that 
all  the  predictions  in  Revelation  are  now  being  fulfilled:  being  a  revelation  of 
things  heard  and  seen,’ '  On  the  Earths  in  the  Solar  System,  and  on  the  Earths 
in  the  Starry  Heavens:  with  an  account  of  their  Inhabitants,  and  also  of  the 
Angels  and  Spirits  there  ’;  in  1763  '  On  the  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning 
the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,’  'The  Four  Doctrines:  The  Lord:  the  Sacred 
Scriptures:  Faith:  and  Life’;  in  1764  'Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  ’;  in  1766  '  The  Apocalypse  Revealed,  in  which  are  disclosed 
the  Arcana  therein  foretold  ’;  in  1768  '  Conjugial  Love  and  Its  Chaste  De¬ 
lights:  also  Adulterous  Love  and  Its  Insane  Pleasures  ’;  in  1769  '  A  Brief 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  Revelations’  and  the  'Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body’; 
lastly  in  1771,  in  the  author’s  eighty-third  year,  the  great  synthesis  of  the 
doctrine,  '  The  True  Christian  Religion:  containing  the  Universal  Theology 
of  the  New  Church:  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg:  Servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,’  in  the  preface  to  which  it  is  set  forth,  as  a  "  universal  of  the  Faith  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Church,”  "  That  the  Lord  from  eternity  who 
is  Jehovah  came  into  the  world  that  he  might  subdue  the  hells  and  glorify 
his  humanity;  that  without  him  no  flesh  could  have  been  saved,  and  that  all 
will  be  saved  who  believe  in  Him.” 

The  hasty  charge  of  madness,  or  even  of  honest  delusion,  must  at  least 
give  pause  before  this  array  of  works,  in  which  a  perfectly  consistent  system 
of  interpretation  appears  from  first  to  last,  and  in  which  the  principia  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  laid  down  with  all  the  logical  thoroughness  of  those  of 
the  natural.  We  have  not  here  the  trance-vision  of  the  Oriental  and  medieval 
mystic.  The  man  who  was  daily  in  "  intercourse  with  angels,”  who  was  writ¬ 
ing  the  heavenly  secrets  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  claimed  to  be  witnessing 
with  his  inner  vision  the  awful  scenes  of  a  Last  Judgment  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  age  of  the  world  —  so  far 
from  being  a  dazed  and  dreamy  recluse,  was  at  this  very  period  of  his  life  the 
warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden, 
Count  Andrew  von  Hopken,  and  according  to  this  gentleman’s  testimony  in 
his  letter  to  General  Tuxen,  was  taking  a  most  active  and  responsible  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Swedish  Diet.  Neither  was  there  anything  whimsical 
or  eccentric  in  his  manner.  Besides  the  above  testimony  regarding  his  public 
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life  in  Sweden,  those  who  knew  him  in  his  old  age  in  London,  where  he  spent 
his  last  years,  describe  him  as  a  genial  old  gentleman,  the  favorite  of  little 
children,  and  beloved  by  the  plain  people  with  whom  he  lodged.  His  dress 
when  visiting  was  a  suit  of  black  velvet  with  long  ruffles,  a  curious-hilted 
sword  and  gold-headed  cane.  He  was  affable  and  engaging  in  conversation, 
adapting  himself  easily  to  others,  never  urging  his  own  views  except  when 
asked,  and  able  at  a  word  to  silence  any  mere  curious  or  impertinent  inquiry. 
His  solemn  assurance  before  the  chaplain  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  when  re¬ 
ceiving  from  him  the  sacrament  on  his  death-bed,  that  all  that  he  had  written 
regarding  his  experiences  in  the  other  world  was  true,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his 
absolute  sincerity,  and  completes  the  testimony  of  his  long  and  honorable  life. 
He  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  on  the  day  which  he  had  himself  foretold  in 
a  letter  to  Wesley,  who  had  desired  to  visit  him  —  Sunday,  March  29,  1772. 
"  He  was  as  much  pleased,”  relates  an  attendant,  "  as  if  he  were  about  to 
have  a  holiday  or  were  going  to  a  merrymaking.”  His  remains  were  buried, 
with  the  ceremonials  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  Swedish  Ulrica  Eleonora 
Chapel,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  London  E.,  where  they  still  lie,  marked  by  a  suit¬ 
able  memorial  slab.  In  the  House  of  Nobles  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  by  M.  Sandel,  Coun¬ 
cilor  of  the  Board  of  Mines.  Eighty  years  after,  a  silver  medal  was  struck  in 
his  honor  by  the  Academy. 

Frank  Sewall 


THE  CONTIGUITY  AND  HARMONY  OF  THE  WORLD 
From  '  Principia  Rerum  Naturalium  ’ 

A  S  Nature  operates  in  the  world  in  a  mechanical  manner,  and  the  phe- 
nomena  which  she  exhibits  to  our  senses  are  subject  to  their  proper 
/  )V  laws  and  rules,  it  follows  that  nature  cannot  thus  operate  except  by 
means  of  contiguity  and  connection.  Thus  the  mechanism  of  the  world 
consists  in  contiguity,  without  which  neither  the  world  nor  its  mechanism 
could  exist.  Contiguity  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  every  operation. 
Without  a  perpetual  connection  between  the  ends  and  the  means,  the 
existence  of  elementary  nature,  and  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  natures 
thence  originating,  would  be  impossible.  The  connection  between  ends  and 
means  forms  the  very  life  and  essence  of  nature.  For  nothing  can  originate 
from  itself;  it  must  originate  from  some  other  thing:  hence  there  must  be  a 
certain  contiguity  and  connection  in  the  existence  of  natural  things;  that  is, 
all  things,  in  regard  to  their  existence,  must  follow  each  other  in  successive 
order.  Thus  all  things  in  the  world  owe  their  existence  to  their  mutual  de- 
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pendence  on  each  other;  there  being  a  connection,  by  mediums,  from  ultimate 
to  ultimate,  whence  all  things  have  respect  to  their  first  source  from  which 
they  derive  their  existence.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  continual  con¬ 
nection  of  the  whole  body  with  its  minutest  parts.  If  the  connection  with  any 
part  were  broken,  that  part  would  no  longer  partake  of  the  life  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  but  would  die,  having  lost  its  contiguity.  If  a  connecting  part, 
mediating  between  the  grosser  and  more  subtle  motions  and  affections  of  the 
body,  were  to  be  broken  a  resemblance  of  death  would  be  superinduced  upon 
the  part.  Hence  also  the  poets  have  compared  the  life  and  fates  of  man  to  a 
continuous  thread  woven  by  the  Parcs;  and  feigned  that  if  this  thread  were 
anywher'e  severed,  his  life  would  also  be  cut  off,  and  all  the  series  of  his 
destinies. 

But  to  return  to  our  elementary  world.  If  we  admit  a  contiguity,  we  im¬ 
mediately  have  a  cause  for  every  contingent  occurrence:  but  if  there  be  no 
contiguity,  no  contingent  circumstance  can  occur  in  the  world;  because  there 
is  no  cause  for  its  occurring  either  in  one  manner  or  in  another.  The  cause 
and  reason  of  all  effects  and  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  contiguity  and  con¬ 
nection.  If  this  contiguum  of  nature  were  to  begin  to  be  diminished  and 
rarefied,  the  world,  as  to  the  phenomena  existing  in  it,  and  every  part,  would 
pant  as  it  were  for  breath,  and  be  reduced  to  its  last  extremity.  Thus  all  things 
depend  upon  something  contiguous  to  them:  as  the  body  depends  on  life, 
hearing  on  the  air,  sight  on  the  ether.  The  equilibrium  of  all  things  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  depends  also  on  contiguity.  That  there  is  a  contiguity  and  connection 
in  the  elements,  appears  also  in  men  and  animals,  who  are  composed,  and  in 
a  manner  formed,  according  to  that  contiguity  and  connection.  Thus  we  find 
hearing  delighted  by  harmonious  sounds,  and  the  concordant  vibrations  of 
musical  strings.  Musical  harmony  has  itself  also  its  own  rules,  its  own  proper 
geometry;  but  this  we  have  no  need  to  learn  in  order  to  perceive  the  harmony 
—  we  have  it  in  the  ear  itself  and  the  organs  of  hearing,  which  are  in  har¬ 
monious  coherence.  By  harmonious  and  accordant  sounds  we  are  exhilarated, 
affected,  dissolved  away;  but  discordant  sounds  give  us  pain.  The  eye  also  is 
capable  of  feeling  whether  anything  be  harmoniously  proportioned  or  not; 
and  if  it  be,  and  its  mechanism  be  well  arranged,  the  soul  is  immediately  de¬ 
lighted  through  the  eye.  As  too  there  is  a  like  connection  and  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  mind,  therefore  whatever  is  harmonious  immediately 
extends,  with  uninterrupted  course,  to  the  mind,  which  it  exhilarates  and 
expands;  while  all  things  that  are  deformed,  and  not  in  agreement  with  anal¬ 
ogy,  occasion  it  a  certain  degree  of  violence.  We  have  still  more  striking 
tokens  of  harmony  in  the  other  senses,  as  in  the  smell  and  the  taste;  so  that 
by  the  senses,  alone  we  can  discover  whether  the  parts  of  a  substance  be  angu¬ 
lar  or  round,  or  what  is  their  form  and  figure.  The  mechanism  therefore  of 
some  things  is  natural  to  our  senses. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  ETERNAL 
From  '  The  Soul  ’ 

THE  end  of  creation,  or  the  end  on  account  of  which  the  world  was 
created,  could  be  no  other  than  the  first  and  the  last  or  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  of  all  ends,  and  that  which  is  perpetually  reigning  in  the  created 
universe,  which  is  the  complex  of  means  conspiring  to  that  end.  No  other  end 
of  creation  can  be  given  than  that  there  may  exist  a  universal  society  of  souls, 
or  a  heaven  —  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  this  was  the  end  of  creation 
may  be  proved  by  innumerable  arguments:  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
the  world  was  created  on  account  of  the  earth  and  terrestrial  societies,  and 
this  miserable  and  perishable  life;  since  all  things  on  earth  are  for  the  sake 
of  man,  and  all  things  in  man  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  and  the  soul  cannot  be 
for  no  end.  If  then  it  exists  for  any  end,  it  must  be  for  a  society  in  which 
God  is  present;  for  his  providence  regards  souls,  which  are  spiritual,  and  his 
works  are  adapted  to  men  and  their  consociation. 

In  order  that  a  celestial  society,  or  society  of  souls,  may  exist,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  be  a  most  perfect  form  of  government  —  namely,  souls  dis¬ 
tinct  among  themselves,  and  every  possible  variety,  which  may  be  called 
harmonies  between  the  souls;  and  so  from  such  harmony  there  will  arise  a 
consensus  and  accord  which  shall  produce  that  entire  effect  and  end  which  is 
always  foreseen  and  provided. 

That  this  end  may  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  man  shall  be  allowed  a 
free  will.  The  cause  of  variety  of  subjects  arises  solely  from  free  exercise  and 
liberty  of  the  will.  Without  this  there  would  be  no  intellect,  no  morality,  no 
vice,  no  crime,  no  guilt,  no  affection  of  the  mind  or  change  of  state.  This  is 
the  reason  why  God  has  wished  to  preserve  the  free  human  will  strong  and 
inviolate,  even  for  the  doing  of  evil  deeds;  so  that  we  would  seem  to  be  almost 
willing  to  deny  a  Divine  providence  for  the  same  reason  that  we  would  affirm 
it.  But  the  liberty  allowed  to  human  minds  is  not  absolute  but  limited. 


THE  PERFECT  MAN  THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHER 
From  '  Principia  Rerum  Naturalium  ’ 

BY  a  true  philosopher  we  understand  a  man  who  is  enabled  to  arrive 
at  the  real  causes,  and  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  world  which  are  invisible  and  remote  from  the  senses;  and  who  is 
afterwards  capable  of  reasoning  a  priori,  or  from  first  principles  or  causes, 
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concerning  the  world  and  its  phenomena,  both  in  chemistry,  physics,  metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  other  sciences  or  subjects  which  are  under  the  empire  of  mechanical 
principles;  and  who  can  thus,  as  from  a  central  point,  take  a  survey  of  the 
whole  mundane  system,  and  of  its  mechanical  and  philosophical  laws.  To  be¬ 
gin  then  with  man  in  his  state  of  integrity  and  complete  perfection.  In  such 
a  man  w7e  may  conceive  to  have  existed  such  a  complete  contiguity  throughout 
the  parts  of  his  system,  that  every  motion  proceeding  with  a  free  course  from 
his  grosser  parts  or  principles,  could  arrive,  through  an  uninterrupted  connec¬ 
tion,  at  his  most  subtle  substance  or  active  principle;  there  being  nothing  in 
the  way  which  could  cause  the  least  obstruction.  Such  a  man  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  world  itself,  in  which  all  things  are  contiguous,  from  the  sun  to 
the  bottom  of  our  atmosphere:  thus  the  solar  rays  proceed  with  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  course,  and  almost  instantaneously,  by  means  of  the  contiguity  of  the 
more  subtle  or  grosser  elements  through  which  they  pass,  through  the  ether 
into  the  air,  till  they  arrive  at  the  eye,  and  operate  upon  it  by  virtue  of  such 
connection  as  if  they  were  present;  for  contiguity  makes  the  appearance  of 
presence.  When  therefore  the  most  subtle  active  principle,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  clothed  itself  with  a  body,  and  added  by  degrees  parts  upon  parts, 
all  the  motions  in  the  most  subtle  elements  which  were  present  would  neces¬ 
sarily  move  or  affect  that  most  yielding  and  tender  substance,  and  would 
gradually  impress  themselves  and  their  own  mechanism  upon  it.  In  a  word, 
during  the  growth  of  the  tender  parts  possessing  motion  and  life,  every  mo¬ 
tion  that  was  perpetually  present  must  necessarily  have  left  vestiges  of  itself, 
and  must  consequently  have  naturally  formed  its  own  mechanism,  so  as  after¬ 
wards  to  be  received  still  more  interiorly,  but  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
yet  tender  substances.  The  man  thus  formed  —  in  whom  all  the  parts  con¬ 
spired  to  receive  the  motions  of  all  the  elements,  and  to  convey  them  succes¬ 
sively,  when  received  through  a  contiguous  medium,  to  the  most  subtle  active 
principle  —  must  be  deemed  the  most  perfect  and  the  first  of  all  men,  being 
one  in  whom  the  connection  of  ends  and  means  is  continuous  and  unbroken. 
Such  a  most  perfect  material  and  acting  being  would  in  a  short  time  acquire, 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses  alone,  all  the  philosophy  and  experimental  science 
natural  to  him;  for  whatever  could  present  itself  to  his  senses  would  imme¬ 
diately  flow  by  connection  and  contiguity  to  his  most  subtle  and  active  first 
principle.  As  therefore  the  whole  was  constructed  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  elements,  and  those  motions  were  capable  of  arriving  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  through  a  medium  so  contiguous  and  tense,  at  the  most  subtle  active 
principle  —  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  but  that  such  a  man  must  have 
enjoyed  the  most  complete,  perfect,  and  distinct  faculty  of  reasoning;  that  all 
the  mundane  system  or  motions  of  the  elements  must  have  been  familiar  to 
him  after  a  little  contemplation  and  custom;  that  every  relation  of  their  mo¬ 
tions,  being  impressed  upon  all  his  organs  as  it  were  naturally  and  from  his 
tender  infancy,  would  be  felt  with  perfect  regularity  from  his  external  parts 
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or  senses  to  his  soul;  and  that  the  soul,  being  furnished  with  such  a  body, 
would  naturally  be  so  well  acquainted  with  geometry,  mechanics,  and  the 
mundane  system,  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  herself  without  a  master,  from  the 
simple  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  objects  of  sense? 
Such  a  man  would  be  capable  of  taking  his  station  as  it  were  in  the  center; 
and  surveying  from  thence  the  whole  circumference  of  his  system  at  a  glance, 
he  would  be  able  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  things  present,  past,  and 
future,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  causes,  and  of  their  contingents  given  or 
supposed. 


ON  THE  INTERNAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD 

From  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ’ 

IT  is  on  every  one’s  lips  that  the  Word  is  from  God,  is  Divinely  inspired, 
and  consequently  holy;  but  still  it  has  not  hitherto  been  known  where, 
in  the  Word,  the  Divine  is.  For  in  the  letter  the  Word  appears  like  an 
ordinary  writing,  in  a  foreign  style,  neither  sublime  nor  lucid,  as  the  writings 
of  the  present  age  apparently  are.  Owing  to  this,  a  person  who  worships  nature 
instead  of  God,  or  more  than  God,  and  who  therefore  thinks  from  himself 
and  his  proprium,  and  not  from  heaven  and  from  the  Lord,  may  easily  fall 
into  error  respecting  the  Word,  and  into  contempt  for  it,  saying  within  him¬ 
self  when  he  is  reading  it,  "  What  is  this?  What  is  that?  Is  this  Divine?  Can 
God  who  has  infinite  wisdom  speak  so?  Where  is  its  holiness?  and  whence, 
unless  from  some  religious  system  and  persuasion  from  it?  ” 

But  he  who  thinks  in  this  manner  does  not  consider  that  Jehovah  himself, 
who  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  spake  the  Word  through  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  the  Divine  Truth  itself;  for  that  which 
Jehovah  himself  speaks  can  be  nothing  else.  Nor  does  he  consider  that  the 
Lord,  who  is  the  same  as  Jehovah,  spake  the  Word  written  by  the  Evangelists, 
many  things  from  his  own  mouth,  and  the  rest  from  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  says  that  in  his  words 
there  is  life,  and  that  he  himself  is  the  Light  which  enlightens,  and  is  the 
Truth. 

But  still  the  natural  man  cannot  from  these  considerations  be  persuaded 
that  the  Word  is  the  Divine  Truth  itself,  in  which  are  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Divine  Life;  for  he  looks  at  it  from  its  style,  in  which  he  does  not  see  those 
things.  Yet  the  style  of  the  Word  is  the  Divine  style  itself,  with  which  no 
other  can  be  compared,  however  sublime  and  excellent  it  may  seem;  for  any 
other  is  like  thick  darkness,  in  comparison  with  light.  The  style  of  the  Word 
is  such  that  holiness  is  in  every  sentence,  and  in  every  word;  yes,  in  some 
places  in  the  very  letters:  hence  the  Word  conjoins  man  with  the  Lord,  and 
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opens  heaven.  There  are  two  things  which  proceed  from  the  Lord  —  Divine 
Love  and  Divine  Wisdom;  or,  which  is  the  same,  Divine  Good  and  Divine 
Truth.  The  Word  in  its  essence  is  both  of  these;  and  because  it  conjoins  man 
with  the  Lord  and  opens  heaven,  as  was  said,  therefore  the  Word  fills  the 
man  who  reads  it  from  the  Lord  and  not  from  himself  alone,  with  the  good  of 
love  and  truths  of  wisdom;  his  will  with  the  good  of  love,  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  with  truths  of  wisdom.  Hence  man  has  life  through  the  Word. 

Lest  therefore  man  should  be  in  doubt  whether  the  Word  is  such,  its  internal 
sense  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  Lord,  which  in  its  essence  is  spiritual,  and 
is  within  the  external  sense  —  which  is  natural  —  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body. 
That  sense  is  the  spirit  which  gives  life  to  the  letter;  it  can  therefore  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Divinity  and  sanctity  of  the  Word,  and  can  convince  even  the  natu¬ 
ral  man,  if  he  is  willing  to  be  convinced. 

The  Divine,  proceeding  from  the  Lord  to  its  lowest  extreme,  descends  by 
three  degrees,  and  is  named  Celestial,  Spiritual,  and  Natural.  The  Divine 
which  descends  from  the  Lord  to  human  beings  descends  through  these  three 
degrees;  and  when  it  has  descended,  it  contains  those  three  degrees  in  itself. 
Such  is  the  case  with  everything  Divine;  therefore  when  it  is  in  its  lowest 
degree,  it  is  in  its  fullness.  Such  is  the  Word:  in  its  lowest  sense  it  is  natural, 
in  its  interior  sense  it  is  spiritual,  and  in  the  inmost  it  is  celestial;  and  in  every 
sense  it  is  Divine.  That  the  Word  is  such,  is  not  apparent  in  the  sense  of  its 
letter,  which  is  natural,  for  the  reason  that  man  in  the  world  has  heretofore 
known  nothing  concerning  the  heavens,  and  so  has  not  known  what  the  spir¬ 
itual  is,  nor  what  the  celestial;  and  consequently  he  has  not  known  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  natural. 

Nor  can  the  difference  of  these  degrees  from  one  another  be  known  without 
a  knowledge  of  correspondence:  for  the  three  degrees  are  wholly  distinct  from 
each  other,  just  as  the  end,  the  cause,  and  the  effect  are;  or  as  the  prior,  the 
posterior,  and  the  postreme:  but  they  make  a  one  by  correspondence;  for  the 
natural  corresponds  to  the  spiritual,  and  also  to  the  celestial.  What  correspond¬ 
ence  is,  may  be  seen  in  the  work  on  '  Heaven  and  Hell,’  where  the  '  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  all  things  in  Heaven  with  all  things  of  Man  ’  is  treated  of  (n. 
87-102),  and  the  'Correspondence  of  Heaven  with  all  things  of  the  Earth’ 
(n.  103-115).  It  will  also  be  seen,  from  examples  to  be  adduced  below,  from 
the  Word. 

Whereas  the  Word  interiorly  is  spiritual  and  celestial,  it  is  therefore  written 
by  mere  correspondences;  and  that  which  is  written  by  mere  correspondences, 
in  its  ultimate  sense  is  written  in  such  a  style  as  is  found  in  the  Prophets  and 
in  its  Gospels.  And  although  this  sense  appears  common,  still  it  stores  up 
within  itself  Divine  Wisdom  and  all  Angelic  Wisdom. 
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HOW,  BY  THE  WORD,  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH  ARE  BROUGHT 

INTO  ASSOCIATION 

From  'Heavenly  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ’ 

THE  Word,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  revelation  from  the  Divine,  is  Divine  in 
all  and  every  particular  part;  for  what  is  from  the  Divine  cannot  be 
otherwise.  What  is  from  the  Divine  descends  through  the  heavens 
even  to  man;  wherefore  in  the  heavens  it  is  accommodated  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  angels  who  are  there,  and  on  earth  it  is  accommodated  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  men  who  are  there.  Wherefore  in  the  Word  there  is  an  internal  sense 
which  is  spiritual  for  the  angels,  and  an  external  sense  which  is  natural  for 
men;  hence  it  is  that  the  conjunction  of  heaven  with  man  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  Word.  .  .  . 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experience.  There  were  African 
spirits  with  me,  from  Abyssinia.  Their  ears  were  once  opened  to  hear  the 
singing  in  some  temple  in  the  world,  from  a  Psalm  of  David;  by  which  they 
were  affected  with  such  enjoyment  that  they  too  sang  with  those  whom  they 
heard.  But  soon  the  ears  were  closed,  so  that  they  no  longer  heard  anything 
from  them.  But  they  were  then  affected  with  enjoyment  still  greater,  because 
it  was  spiritual;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  filled  with  intelligence,  because 
that  Psalm  treated  of  the  Lord  and  of  redemption.  The  cause  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  enjoyment  was,  that  communication  was  given  them  with  the  society  in 
heaven  which  was  in  conjunction  with  those  who  were  singing  that  Psalm  in  the 
world.  From  this  experience  and  much  beside,  it  was  made  manifest  that  by  the 
Word,  communication  is  given  with  the  universal  heaven.  For  this  reason,  by 
the  Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord,  there  is  a  universal  commerce  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  (and  chiefly  of  those  where  the  Word  is  read)  with  the  na¬ 
tions  out  of  the  church. 

Comparison  may  be  made  with  the  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  of  the 
world,  which  give  vegetation  to  trees  and  shrubs,  even  to  those  which  are  out 
of  its  direct  rays  and  in  the  shade,  provided  the  sun  has  risen  and  shown  itself 
in  the  world.  So  with  the  light  and  heat  of  heaven,  from  the  Lord  as  the 
Sun  there,  which  light  is  Divine  truth,  from  which  is  all  the  intelligence  and 
wisdom  of  angels  and  of  men.  It  is  therefore  said  concerning  the  Word,  "  that 
it  was  with  God  and  was  God;  that  it  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world”  (John  i,  i,  9);  "and  that  the  light  also  shineth  in  darkness” 
(verse  5) . 

From  this  it  may  be  evident  that  the  Word  which  is  in  the  church  of  the 
Reformed,  enlightens  all  nations  and  peoples  by  spiritual  communication; 
also  that  it  is  provided  by  the  Lord  that  there  should  always  be  on  the  earth 
a  church  where  the  Word  is  read,  and  by  it  the  Lord  is  known.  Wherefore, 
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when  the  Word  was  almost  rejected  by  the  Papists,  from  the  Lord’s  Divine 
Providence  the  Reformation  took  place,  whereby  the  Word  was  again  re¬ 
ceived;  and  also  that  the  Word  is  held  holy  by  a  noble  nation  among  the 
Papists. 


THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL 
From  '  Divine  Providence  ’ 

HENCE  it  is  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  every  man  can  be  saved; 

and  they  are  saved  who  acknowledge  God  and  live  well.  That  every 
man  can  be  saved  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  demonstrated 
above.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lord’s  church  is  only  in  the  Christian 
world,  because  the  Lord  is  known  there  only,  and  the  Word  is  only  there.  But 
still  there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  church  of  God  is  general,  or  extended 
and  scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  therefore  among  those  also  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  Lord  and  have  not  the  Word;  saying  that  this  is  not  their 
fault,  and  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  overcoming  their  ignorance,  and 
that  it  is  contrary  to  God’s  love  and  mercy  that  some  should  be  bom  for  hell, 
when  yet  they  are  men  equally  with  others.  Now  as  Christians  (if  not  all  of 
them,  still  many)  have  the  belief  that  the  church  is  general,  which  is  also 
called  a  communion,  it  follows  that  there  are  most  general  principles  of  the 
church  which  enter  into  all  religions,  and  make  that  communion.  That  these 
most  general  principles  are  the  acknowledgment  of  God  and  the  good  of  life, 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  order:  i.  The  acknowledgment  of  God  makes  con¬ 
junction  of  God  with  man  and  of  man  with  God;  and  the  denial  of  God  makes 
disjunction.  2.  Everyone  acknowledges  God  and  is  conjoined  with  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  good  of  his  life.  3.  Good  of  life,  or  to  live  well,  is  to  shun  evils  be¬ 
cause  they  are  against  religion,  thus  against  God.  4.  These  are  the  general 
principles  of  all  religions,  by  which  everyone  can  be  saved. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  SWEDENBORG 
THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE:  HOW  IT  IS  ACQUIRED 

From  '  The  Apocalypse  Revealed  ’ 

SPIRITUAL  life  is  acquired  solely  by  a  life  according  to  the  command¬ 
ments  in  the  Word.  These  commandments  are  given  in  a  summary  in 
the  Decalogue;  namely,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  the  goods  of  others.  These  commandments  are  the  commandments 
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that  are  to  be  done;  for  when  a  man  does  these  his  works  are  good  and  his 
life  is  spiritual,  and  for  the  reason  that  so  far  as  a  man  shuns  evils  and  hates 
them,  so  far  he  wills  and  loves  goods. 

For  there  are  two  opposite  spheres  that  surround  man,  one  from  hell,  the 
other  from  heaven:  from  hell  a  sphere  of  evil  and  of  falsity  therefrom,  from 
heaven  a  sphere  of  good  and  of  truth  therefrom;  and  these  spheres  do 
[not  immediately]  affect  the  body,  but  they  affect  the  minds  of  men;  for 
they  are  spiritual  spheres,  and  thus  are  affections  that  belong  to  the  love.  In 
the  midst  of  these  man  is  set;  therefore  so  far  as  he  aproaches  the  one,  so  far 
he  withdraws  from  the  other.  This  is  why  so  far  as  a  man  shuns  evil  and  hates 
it,  so  far  he  wills  and  loves  good  and  the  truths  therefrom;  for  no  one  can  at 
the  same  time  serve  two  masters,  for  he  will  either  hate  the  one  and  love  the 
other,  or  he  will  cleave  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other  (Matt,  vi,  24) . 

But  let  it  be  noted  that  man  must  do  these  commandments  from  religion, 
because  they  are  commanded  by  the  Lord;  and  if  he  does  this  from  any  other 
consideration  whatever — for  instance,  from  regard  merely  to  the  civil  law 
or  the  moral  law  —  he  remains  natural,  and  does  not  become  spiritual.  For 
when  a  man  acts  from  religion,  he  acknowledges  in  heart  that  there  is  a  God, 
a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and  a  life  after  death.  But  when  he  acts  from  regard 
merely  to  the  civil  and  moral  law,  he  may  act  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  in 
heart  may  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and  a  life  after  death. 
And  if  he  shuns  evil  and  does  good,  it  is  merely  in  the  external  form,  and  not 
in  the  internal;  thus  while  he  is  outwardly  in  respect  to  the  life  of  the  body 
like  a  Christian,  inwardly  in  respect  to  the  life  of  his  spirit  he  is  like  a  devil. 
All  this  makes  clear  that  a  man  can  become  spiritual,  or  receive  spiritual  life, 
in  no  other  way  than  by  a  life  according  to  religion  from  the  Lord. 

Many,  I  know,  think  in  their  heart  that  no  one  can  of  himself  shun  the 
evils  enumerated  in  the  Decalogue,  because  man  is  born  in  sins  and  has  there¬ 
fore  no  power  of  himself  to  shun  them.  But  let  such  know  that  anyone  who 
thinks  in  his  heart  that  there  is  a  God,  that  the  Lord  is  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  the  Word  is  from  him  and  is  therefore  holy,  that  there  is  a 
heaven  and  a  hell,  and  that  there  is  a  life  after  death,  has  the  ability  to  shun 
these  evils.  But  he  who  despises  these  truths  and  casts  them  out  of  his  mind, 
and  still  more  he  who  denies  them,  is  not  able.  For  how  can  one  who  never 
thinks  about  God  think  that  anything  is  a  sin  against  God?  And  how  can 
one  who  never  thinks  about  heaven,  hell,  and  the  life  after  death,  shun  evils 
as  sins?  Such  a  man  does  not  know  what  sin  is. 

Man  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  heaven  and  hell.  Out  of  heaven  goods 
unceasingly  flow  in,  and  out  of  hell  evils  unceasingly  flow  in;  and  as  man  is 
between,  he  has  freedom  to  think  what  is  good  or  to  think  what  is  evil.  This 
freedom  the  Lord  never  takes  away  from  anyone,  for  it  belongs  to  his  life, 
and  is  the  means  of  his  reformation.  So  far  therefore  as  man  from  this  free¬ 
dom  has  the  thought  and  desire  to  shun  evils  because  they  are  sins,  and  prays 
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to  the  Lord  for  help,  so  far  does  the  Lord  take  them  away,  and  give  men  the 
ability  to  refrain  from  them  as  if  of  himself,  and  then  to  shun  them. 


THE  SOCIAL  GOOD 
From  '  Doctrine  of  Charity  ’ 

The  general  good  arises  out  of  the  goods  of  use  which  individuals  perform; 
and  the  goods  of  use  that  individuals  perform  subsist  from  the  general  good. 

The  goods  of  use  which  individuals  perform,  out  of  which  the  general  good 
arises,  are  ministries,  offices,  callings,  and  various  employments. 

All  the  vocations  and  employments  in  a  kingdom,  commonwealth,  or  com¬ 
munity,  regarded  as  to  the  goods  of  use,  constitute  a  form  which  corresponds 
to  the  heavenly  form. 

They  also  constitute  a  form  which  corresponds  to  the  human  form. 

In  this  form  each  individual  is  a  good  of  use,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
calling  and  employment. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  man  is  born  to  be  of  use,  and  that  he  may  per¬ 
form  uses  to  others;  and  he  who  does  not  is  called  a  useless  member,  and  is 
cast  off.  He  who  performs  uses  for  himself  alone  is  also  useless,  though  not 
called  so.  In  a  well-constituted  commonwealth,  therefore,  provision  is  made 
that  no  one  shall  be  useless.  If  useless,  he  is  compelled  to  some  work;  and  a 
beggar  is  compelled,  if  he  is  in  health. 

The  general  good  consists  in  these  things:  —  That  in  the  society  or  kingdom 
there  shall  be:  I.  What  is  Divine  among  them.  II.  That  there  shall  be  justice 
among  them.  III.  That  there  shall  be  morality  among  them.  IV.  That  there 
shall  be  industry,  knowledge,  and  uprightness  among  them.  V.  That  there 
shall  be  the  necessaries  of  life.  VI.  That  there  shall  be  the  things  necessary  to 
their  occupations.  VII.  That  there  shall  be  the  things  necessary  for  protection. 
VIII.  That  there  shall  be  a  sufficiency  of  wealth;  because  from  this  come  the 
three  former  necessaries. 

From  these  arises  the  general  good;  and  yet  it  does  not  come  of  these  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  the  individuals  there,  and  through  the  goods  of  use  which  in¬ 
dividuals  perform.  As  for  instance,  even  what  is  Divine  is  there  through  min¬ 
isters;  and  justice  through  magistrates  and  judges:  so  morality  exists  by  means 
of  the  Divine  and  of  justice;  and  necessaries  by  means  of  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions  and  commerce:  and  so  on. 

All  the  vocations  and  employments,  regarded  as  to  the  goods  of  use,  consti¬ 
tute  a  form  which  corresponds  to  the  heavenly  form.  The  heavenly  form  is 
such  that  every  individual  there  is  in  some  ministry,  some  office,  some  calling 
or  employment,  and  in  work.  Such  are  all  the  heavenly  societies,  that  no  one 
may  be  useless.  No  one  who  desires  to  live  in  ease,  or  only  to  talk  and  walk 
and  sleep,  is  tolerated  there.  All  things  there  are  so  ordered  that  each  is  as- 
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signed  a  place  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  center  according  to  his  use.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  center,  the  palaces  are  more  magnificent;  as 
they  are  more  remote  from  the  center,  they  are  less  magnificent.  They  are 
different  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north. 


MARRIAGE  LOVE 
From  '  Heaven  and  Hell  ’ 

TRUE  marriage  love  is  derived  from  the  Lord’s  love  for  the  church, 
and  from  the  love  of  good  and  truth,  which  is  the  love  of  the  angels 
of  the  third  heaven;  therefore  marriage  love,  which  descends  there¬ 
from  as  the  love  of  that  heaven,  is  innocence,  which  is  in  the  very  being  (esse) 
of  every  good  in  the  heavens.  And  for  this  reason  embryos  in  the  womb  are  in 
a  state  of  peace,  and  when  they  have  been  bom  as  infants  are  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
nocence;  so  too  is  the  mother  in  relation  to  them.  For  as  the  love  of  marriage 
corresponds  to  the  love  of  the  highest  heaven,  which  is  love  to  the  Lord  from 
the  Lord,  so  the  love  of  adultery  corresponds  to  the  love  of  the  lowest  hell. 

The  love  of  marriage  is  so  holy  and  heavenly  because  it  has  its  beginning  in 
the  inmosts  of  man  from  the  Lord  himself,  and  it  descends  according  to  order 
to  the  outmosts  of  the  body,  and  thus  fills  the  whole  man  with  heavenly  love 
and  brings  him  into  a  form  of  the  Divine  love,  which  is  the  form  of  heaven, 
and  is  an  image  of  the  Lord.  But  the  love  of  adultery  has  its  beginning  in  the 
outmosts  of  man  from  an  impure  lascivious  fire  there,  and  thus,  contrary  to 
order,  penetrates  towards  the  interiors,  always  into  the  things  that  are  man’s 
own,  which  are  nothing  but  evil,  and  brings  these  into  a  form  of  hell,  which 
is  an  image  of  the  devil.  Therefore  a  man  who  loves  adultery  and  turns  away 
from  marriage  is  in  form  a  devil. 

How  holy  in  themselves,  that  is,  from  creation,  marriages  are,  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  nurseries  of  the  human  race;  and  as  the  angelic 
heaven  is  from  the  human  race,  they  are  also  the  nurseries  of  heaven;  conse¬ 
quently  by  marriages  not  only  the  earths  but  also  the  heavens  are  filled  with 
inhabitants;  and  as  the  end  of  the  entire  creation  is  the  human  race,  and  thus 
heaven,  where  the  Divine  itself  may  dwell  as  in  its  own  and  as  it  were  in  itself, 
and  as  the  procreation  of  mankind  according  to  Divine  order  is  accomplished 
through  marriages,  it  is  clear  how  holy  marriages  are  in  themselves  —  that  is, 
from  creation  —  and  thus  how  holy  they  should  be  esteemed.  It  is  true  that 
the  earth  might  be  filled  with  inhabitants  by  fornications  and  adulteries  as  well 
as  marriages,  but  not  heaven;  and  for  the  reason  that  hell  is  from  adulteries 
but  heaven  from  marriages. 

Hell  is  from  adulteries,  because  adultery  is  from  the  marriage  of  evil  and 
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falsity,  from  which  hell  in  the  whole  complex  is  called  adultery;  while  heaven 
is  from  marriages,  because  marriage  is  from  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth, 
from  which  heaven  in  its  whole  complex  is  called  a  marriage.  That  is  called 
adultery  where  its  love,  which  is  called  a  love  of  adultery,  reigns  —  whether 
it  be  within  wedlock  or  apart  from  it;  and  that  is  called  marriage  where  its 
love,  which  is  called  marriage  love,  reigns. 

When  procreations  of  the  human  race  are  effected  by  marriages,  in  which 
the  holy  love  of  good  and  truth  from  the  Lord  reigns,  then  it  is  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Lord’s  kingdom  in  the  heavens.  For  the  heavens 
consist  of  societies  arranged  according  to  all  the  varieties  of  celestial  and 
spiritual  affections,  from  which  arrangement  the  form  of  heaven  springs,  and 
this  pre-eminently  surpasses  all  other  forms  in  the  universe.  There  would  be  a 
like  form  on  the  earth,  if  the  procreations  there  were  effected  by  marriages  in 
which  a  true  marriage  love  reigned;  for  then,  however  many  families  might 
descend  in  succession  from  one  head  of  a  family,  there  would  spring  forth  as 
many  images  of  the  societies  of  heaven  in  a  like  variety. 

Families  would  then  be  like  fruit-bearing  trees  of  various  kinds,  forming 
as  many  different  gardens,  each  containing  its  own  kind  of  fruit;  and  these 
gardens  taken  together  would  present  the  form  of  a  heavenly  paradise.  This 
is  said  in  the  way  of  comparison,  because  "  trees  ”  signify  men  of  the  church, 
"  gardens  ”  intelligence,  "  fruits  ”  goods  of  life,  and  "  paradise  ”  heaven.  I 
have  been  told  from  heaven  that  with  the  most  ancient  people,  from  whom 
the  first  church  on  this  globe  was  established,  which  was  called  by  ancient 
writers  the  golden  age,  there  was  such  a  correspondence  between  families  on 
the  earth  and  societies  in  the  heavens,  because  love  to  the  Lord,  mutual  love, 
innocence,  peace,  wisdom,  and  chastity  in  marriages,  then  prevailed;  and  it  was 
also  told  me  from  heaven  that  they  were  then  inwardly  horrified  at  adulteries, 
as  the  abominable  things  of  hell.  (From  '  The  Apocalypse  Revealed.’) 

I  heard  an  angel  describing  truly  conjugial  love  and  its  heavenly  delights  in 
this  manner,  that  it  is  the  Divine  of  the  Lord  in  the  heavens,  which  is  the 
Divine  good  and  the  Divine  truth,  united  in  two,  yet  so  that  are  not  two,  but 
as  one.  Fie  said  that  two  conjugial  partners  in  heaven  are  that  love,  because 
every  one  is  his  own  good  and  his  own  truth,  both  as  to  mind  and  as  to  body; 
for  the  body  is  an  image  of  the  mind,  because  formed  to  its  likeness.  Fie  thence 
inferred  that  the  Divine  is  imaged  in  two  who  are  in  truly  conjugial  love;  and 
because  the  Divine,  that  heaven  also  is  imaged,  since  the  universal  heaven  is 
the  Divine  good  and  the  Divine  truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord:  and  that 
hence  it  is  that  all  things  of  heaven  are  inscribed  on  that  love,  and  so  many 
blessings  and  delights  as  to  exceed  all  number. 
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THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  THE  LORD 
From  'True  Christian  Religion’ 

SINCE  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  himself  in  person,  as  has  been  shown 
just  above,  and  yet  he  has  foretold  that  he  would  come  and  establish  a 
New  Church,  which  is  the  New  Jerusalem  —  it  follows  that  he  is  to  do 
it  by  means  of  a  man  who  is  able  not  only  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  this 
church  with  his  understanding,  but  also  to  publish  them  by  ,the  press.  That  the 
Lord  has  manifested  himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this  office, 
and  that  after  this  he  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the 
spiritual  world,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to 
speak  with  angels  and  spirits,  and  this  now  continually  for  many  years,  I  tes¬ 
tify  in  truth;  and  also  that  from  the  first  day  of  that  call  I  have  not  received 
anything  that  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church  from  any  angel,  but 
from  the  Lord  alone  while  I  read  the  Word. 

To  the  end  that  the  Lord  might  be  constantly  present,  he  has  disclosed  to 
me  that  spiritual  sense  of  his  Word,  in  which  divine  truth  is  in  its  light, 
and  in  this  he  is  constantly  present;  for  his  presence  in  the  Word  is  only  by 
means  of  the  spiritual  sense:  through  the  light  of  this  he  passes  into  the  shade 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  letter  is;  comparatively  as  it  happens  with  the  light 
of  the  sun  in  the  daytime  by  the  interposition  of  a  cloud.  That  the  sense  of 
the  letter  of  the  Word  is  as  a  cloud,  and  the  spiritual  sense  glory,  and  the 
Lord  himself  the  sun  from  which  the  light  proceeds,  and  that  thus  the  Lord 
is  the  Word,  has  been  demonstrated  above. 


LINNAEUS 


THE  immortal  Linnseus  —  Carl  von  Linne  —  was  born  in  Smaland,  a 
cold  rocky  province  now  famous  forever.  He  was  born  in  the  bloom¬ 
time  of  the  year,  May  13,  1707;  and  contemplating  this  great  event, 
one  may  easily  fancy  every  living  thing  dancing  and  singing  and  clapping 
hands  for  joy. 

Whether  descended  from  sea-kings  and  pirates  as  is  most  likely,  or  from 
fighting  Normans  or  Goths,  matters  not;  for  he  was  a  lover  sent  of  God  to  re¬ 
vive  and  cheer  and  bless  all  mankind.  And  this  he  did  in  spite  of  crushing 
poverty,  and  all  the  black  brood  of  disappointments  and  discouragements  that 
ever  beset  the  onway  of  genius.  His  parents  were  as  poor  and  pious  as  the 
parents  of  great  men  usually  are.  He  was  a  naturalist  from  his  birth,  and 
reveled  in  the  bloom  of  the  fields  and  gardens  about  his  native  village  of 
Rashult  as  naturally  as  a  bee.  By  his  steady,  slow-going  neighbors  he  was 
looked  on  as  one  possessed.  They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him;  neither 
did  his  own  father  and  mother.  His  father,  a  minister,  naturally  wished  his 
son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  with  commendable  self-denial  saved  money 
to  send  young  Carl  to  school  with  this  end  in  view.  But  the  studies  leading  to 
the  ministry  did  not  interest  the  lad,  and  like  other  divine  boys  he  was  called 
a  dunce.  Accordingly,  when  his  father  visited  the  school  and  anxiously  in¬ 
quired  how  Carl  was  getting  on,  he  was  bluntly  told  that  the  boy  was  dull, 
had  no  brains,  and  could  never  be  made  into  a  minister  or  scholar  of  any  kind. 
Under  these  dark  circumstances,  the  best  advice  the  schoolmaster  was  able  to 
offer  the  discouraged  father  was  to  take  away  his  boy  and  make  a  tailor  or  a 
shoemaker  of  him.  Yet  this  was  the  boy  who  was  to  do  the  most  of  all  for 
many  generations  to  open  men’s  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  God’s  gardens  and 
the  creatures  that  enliven  them. 

The  real  education  of  Linnaeus  began  as  soon  as  he  could  see.  When  only 
four  years  old  he  constantly  questioned  his  father  about  the  weeds  and  flowers 
around  the  house.  His  formal  education  began  at  the  age  of  seven,  when  he 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  for  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  en¬ 
tered  another  private  school  at  Wexio.  In  1719,  we  are  told,  he  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  one  Gabriel  Hok,  a  teacher  of  repute,  but  who  was  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  his  predecessors  had  been  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  lad’s  distaste  for 
scholastic  studies  and  his  seemingly  irrational  liking  for  plants.  In  1724  he 
entered  the  Gymnasium,  caring  for  nothing  but  botany  and  biology  in  general 
—  which  in  truth  is  almost  everything.  Here  he  managed  to  get  together  some 
of  the  books  of  the  few  Swedish  authors  who  had  written  of  plants,  and  over 
these  he  laboriously  pored. 
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It  was  when  he  was  in  the  Gymnasium,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  advised  to  make  a  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  his  dullard.  The  old  clergy¬ 
man,  grieved  and  disappointed  at  the  outcome  of  twelve  years’  schooling,  met 
Dr.  Rothman,  a  practitioner  of  the  town,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  sad  case. 
The  doctor,  a  better  judge  of  human  nature  than  the  minister,  declared  he 
could  end  the  troubles  of  both  father  and  son:  he  offered  to  board  Carl  the 
year  that  remained  of  the  Gymnasium  course,  and  assured  his  father  that 
though  backward  in  theology,  the  boy  would  yet  make  a  name  in  medicine 
and  natural  history.  So  Carl  escaped  cobbling,  was  kindly  cared  for  by  the 
good  doctor,  given  instruction  in  physiology,  and  directed  to  Tournefort’s 
system  of  botany,  the  best  then  in  existence. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  the  University  of  Lund;  and  while  study¬ 
ing  there  had  the  good  fortune  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Stobaeus,  who  had 
a  museum  of  minerals,  shells,  dried  plants,  and  birds,  which  made  the  heart 
of  young  Linnaeus  throb  with  joy.  The  learned  doctor  also  had  a  library  to 
which  Carl  at  length  gained  access,  and  from  which  he  got  books  on  natural 
history,  which  he  read  stealthily  by  night  against  the  rules  of  the  orderly 
household.  And  thus  genius  made  its  own  starry  way,  uncontrollable  as  the 
tides  of  the  sea. 

In  the  summer  of  1728  Linnaeus  again  met  his  benefactor  Rothman,  who 
urged  him  to  leave  Lund  and  go  to  Upsala,  where  educational  advantages 
were  better.  Accordingly,  with  about  forty  dollars  in  his  pocket  —  all  he  was 
to  expect  from  his  father  —  he  set  out  for  the  University  he  was  soon  to  make 
famous.  Of  course  his  little  stock  of  money  quickly  melted  away;  and  being  a 
stranger,  he  could  earn  nothing  by  teaching.  Nearly  a  year  he  passed  in  dire 
poverty,  glad  when  he  could  get  one  hard  meal  a  day.  His  worn-out  shoes 
he  patched  with  pasteboard.  His  eyes  were  full  of  plants,  but  his  stomach  was 
achingly  empty  most  of  the  time.  Only  by  chance  meals  from  fellow-students, 
and  others  almost  as  poor  as  himself,  did  he  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  A  course  of  starvation,  it  would  seem,  is  a  tremendous  necessity  in 
the  training  of  Heaven’s  favorites. 

During  the  hunger  period,  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  Linnaeus  was  one  day  in¬ 
tently  studying  a  plant  in  the  academical  garden,  when  a  venerable  minister 
happened  to  notice  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  doing  —  whether  he  knew 
anythirig  about  plants,  whence  he  came,  etc.  This  clergyman  was  Olof  Celsius, 
professor  of  theology,  who  was  then  writing  his  '  Hierobotanicon.’  He  was 
quick  to  see,  as  well  any  naturalist  might,  that  the  starved  and  ragged  student 
was  no  ordinary  fellow.  He  therefore  invited  him  to  his  house  and  fed  him. 
How  could  he  help  it?  And  later,  when  he  saw  Linnaeus’  collection  of  plants 
and  heard  him  talk  about  them,  he  gladly  gave  him  a  home.  In  the  University 
at  this  time  little  attention  was  given  to  natural  history;  and  it  is  said  that  Lin¬ 
naeus  did  not  hear  a  single  lecture  on  botany  all  the  time  he  attended  the  classes. 
In  1729  he  began  to  write  his  wonderful  books:  first  a  small  one  on  the  sexes  of 
plants,  which  he  showed  to  his  friend  Celsius,  who  in  turn  showed  it  to  Pro- 
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fessor  Rudbeck,  who  knew  something  of  botany.  In  the  following  year  Rud- 
beck,  who  was  growing  old,  appointed  Linnaeus  his  assistant;  and  the  latter 
was  now  openly  started  on  his  flowery  way,  lecturing,  traveling,  and  reveling 
in  the  wilderness  of  plants  like  a  bee  in  a  clover-field. 

He  now  wrote  his  celebrated  epoch-making  '  Systema  Naturae.’  At  Amster¬ 
dam  in  Holland  he  dwelt  a  year  with  the  famous  Professor  Boerhaave,  and 
there  published  his  '  Fundamenta  Botanica.’  A  rich  banker  by  the  name  of 
Clifford  wiled  him  to  his  magnificent  garden  at  Hartecamp,  where  he  worked 
and  lived  like  a  prince;  and  there  he  published  his  '  Flora  Lapponica,’  contain¬ 
ing  the  new  genus  Linnaea. 

In  1736  he  visited  England,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  plants  and 
plant-lovers  there.  On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  completed  his  '  Genera 
Plantarum,’  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  natural  system¬ 
atic  botany.  This  great  work  was  followed  in  this  hot,  fertile,  high-pressure 
period  by  his  '  Classes  Plantarum.’  His  industry  and  fertility  were  truly  won¬ 
derful.  Books  came  from  his  brain  as  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain;  and 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  praise  nor  blame,  nor  the  weariness  and  exhaustion 
that  stop  common  mortals,  could  abate  one  jot  his  overmastering  enthusiasm, 
or  divert  him  in  the  least  from  his  glorious  course. 

In  1738  Linnaeus  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  Stockholm,  and  was 
married  there  the  following  year.  In  1740  Rudbeck  died,  and  Linnaeus  gained 
his  place  as  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  where 
he  had  so  long  and  so  bravely  studied  and  starved.  Thenceforth  his  life  was 
all  congenial  work,  flowers  and  sunshine,  praise  and  fame.  In  1750,  after  many 
other  less  notable  works,  he  published  '  Philosophia  Botanica,’  and  three  years 
later  'Species  Plantarum.’  He  shone  now  like  a  sun;  honors  of  all  kinds 
poured  in  on  him,  kings  wanted  him  at  their  courts,  every  university  wanted 
him;  but  he  remained  true  to  his  own  country  and  his  own  work.  Students 
from  near  and  far  gathered  about  him.  The  five  hundred  at  Upsala  increased 
to  fifteen  hundred,  attracted  and  inspired  by  his  bright-burning  love.  He  lived 
till  1778. 

In  person  he  is  described  as  of  medium  height,  with  large  limbs  and  wonder¬ 
ful  eyes.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  portrait  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Upsala,  his  features  were  beautiful  and  serene  beyond  those  of  most  men, 
and  surely  beyond  those  of  most  statues. 

Of  course  plants  were  studied  long  before  Linnteus,  but  mostly  as  food  or 
medicine;  and  the  collections  of  living  plants  were  called  "  physic  gardens.1'’ 
Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall.”  The  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  studied  botany  in  some  form 
or  other;  for  the  showy  multitudes  of  plant-people  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  scholars  in  every  age.  About  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  Theophrastus  wrote  a  '  History  of  Plants,’  in  which  he  described 
about  five  hundred  species  supposed  to  be  useful  in  medicine.  The  elder  Pliny 
described  about  a  thousand.  But  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that 
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anything  noteworthy  was  done  in  botany  as  a  science.  In  1583  Andreas  Caesal- 
pinus,  professor  of  botany  at  Padua,  published  a  work  called  '  De  Plantis,’  in 
which  he  distributed  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  plants  in 
fifteen  classes,  according  to  the  differences  of  their  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
their  being  herbaceous  or  woody. 

Then  came  John  Ray,  an  Englishman,  who  died  two  years  before  Linnaeus 
was  born;  and  who  published  in  1682  '  Methodus  Plantarum,’  in  which  he 
separated  flowering  from  flowerless  plants,  and  divided  the  former  into 
dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons  —  a  marked  advance  in  natural  classifica¬ 
tion.  Tournefort,  a  contemporary  of  Ray,  was  professor  of  botany  in  Paris 
in  1683;  and  published  a  systematic  arrangement  in  1694-1700,  in  which 
he  described  about  eight  thousand  species  of  plants,  divided  into  twenty-two 
classes. 

Then  came  Linnaeus,  whose  published  works  are  said  to  number  over  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  while  many  remain  in  manuscript.  Much  has  been  written 
by  naturalists  on  the  Linnaean  system;  and  while  recognizing  its  usefulness  as 
a  convenient  index  to  nature’s  floral  book,  they  seem  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  revolution  he  effected  in  natural  history,  and  his  unparalleled  influence. 
Even  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  seem  at  a  loss  to  know  the  secret  of  his 
unrivaled  power.  The  so-called  "  sexual  system  ”  of  Linnaeus,  they  anxiously 
point  out,  was  needful  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  making  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  "  natural  system  ”  now  universally  adopted,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  work  of  De  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle.  Strong,  they  say,  in  body 
and  mind,  with  marvelous  industry  and  insight,  Linnaeus  worked  with  the 
strength  of  ten.  He  improved  the  existing  distinctions  of  genera  and  species, 
introduced  a  better  nomenclature  on  the  binomial  method,  and  invented  the 
system  founded  on  the  stamens  and  pistils.  In  half  praise,  half  apology,  they 
claim  that  "  his  verbal  accuracy  and  the  terseness  of  his  technical  language  ” 
reduced  the  crude  accumulations  of  his  predecessors  into  available  form,  ar¬ 
ranged  their  endless  synonyms,  cast  out  the  confusing  varieties  of  gardeners’ 
terms,  like  a  Moses  led  botanical  science  out  of  Egyptian  darkness;  and,  in 
fine,  that  he  found  botany  a  chaos  and  left  it  a  cosmos. 

But  it  is  not  in  methods  of  classification,  technical  skill,  tireless  energy  in 
making  books  and  gathering  plants,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  secret  of  the 
marvelous  influence  he  exerted,  and  which  made  him  the  king  of  naturalists. 
No.  Dry  words  and  dry  facts,  however  clear-cut  and  polished,  will  not  fire 
hearts.  A  botanist  may  be  a  giant  in  intellect,  gather  plants  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  and  pile  them  in  labeled  heaps  as  high  as  haystacks, 
without  kindling  a  single  spark  of  the  love  that  fired  the  followers  of  Linnaeus. 
In  drying  plants,  botanists  too  often  dry  themselves.  But  Linnaeus  loved  every 
living  thing  as  his  friend  and  brother,  and  his  eyes  never  closed  on  the  divine 
beauty  and  harmony  and  oneness  they  displayed.  All  the  dry  word-work  he 
did,  however  technical  and  severe,  was  done  to  bring  the  plants  and  animals 
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as  living  children  of  Nature  forward  into  light  to  be  loved.  In  the  midst  of  his 
immense  classifying  labors,  he  seemed  always  to  be  saying  in  a  low  glowing 
undertone,  "  Come,  darling:  I  love  you,  and  want  everybody  to  love  you! 
Come,  stand  in  rows  and  let  me  see  you  and  count  you  and  call  you  by  name.” 
And  they  came  —  from  his  own  Scandinavia,  from  the  tundras  of  Lapland, 
from  icy  Siberia,  from  sunny  India  and  Africa,  from  both  the  Americas,  and 
from  the  isles  of  the  seas.  They  came  to  his  love,  led  by  devoted  disciples. 
For  as  a  sun  he  warmed  others  and  inspired  them;  and  thus  warmed  and  in¬ 
spired,  they  radiated  like  light  over  all  the  world  and  did  the  master’s  bidding. 
The  beasts  of  the  field  came  also  to  this  solar  man  to  be  seen  and  warmed  and 
loved;  and  the  birds  from  every  grove,  and  insects  and  creeping  things,  and 
fishes  from  the  seas  and  streams,  and  crystals  from  the  mountain  caves  —  all 
for  love.  And  so  his  radiant  influence  works  on,  cheering  and  enlightening 
the  world,  and  will  go  on  while  flowers  bloom  and  birds  sing. 

A  hundred  years  after  Linnaeus  died,  our  own  Asa  Gray,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  I  were  botanizing  together  on  Mount  Shasta,  the  northernmost 
of  the  great  mountains  of  California;  and  when  night  came  we  camped  in  a 
flowery  opening  in  a  grand  forest  of  silver  firs.  After  supper  I  built  a  big  fire, 
and  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  wondrously  illumined,  seemed  to  come  forward 
and  look  on  and  listen  as  we  talked.  Gray  told  many  a  story  of  his  life  and 
work  on  the  Atlantic  Alleghanies  and  in  Harvard  University;  and  Hooker 
told  of  his  travels  in  the  Himalayas,  and  of  his  work  with  Tyndall  and  Huxley 
and  grand  old  Darwin.  And  of  course  we  talked  of  trees,  argued  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  varying  species,  etc.;  and  I  remember  that  Sir  Joseph,  who  in  his  long 
active  life  had  traveled  through  all  the  great  forests  of  the  world,  admitted, 
in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  that  in  grandeur,  variety,  and  beauty,  no  forest 
on  the  globe  rivaled  the  great  coniferous  forests  of  my  much-loved  Sierra. 
But  it  was  not  what  was  said  in  praise  of  our  majestic  sequoias  and  cedars, 
firs,  and  pines,  that  was  most  memorable  that  night.  No:  it  was  what  was  said 
of  the  lowly  fragrant  namesake  of  Linnaeus  —  Linnaea  borealis.  After  a  pause 
in  the  flow  of  our  botanic  conversation  that  great  night,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  to  be  enjoyed  by  us  again  (for  we  soon  separated  and  Gray  died),  as  if 
speaking  suddenly  out  of  another  country  Gray  said,  "  Muir,  why  have  you 
not  found  Linnaea  in  California?  It  must  be  here  or  hereabouts  on  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  Sierra.  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  have  specimens  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  all  through  these  northern  woods,  and  you  should 
have  found  it  here.”  In  reply,  I  said  I  had  not  forgotten  Linnaea.  "  That  fra¬ 
grant  little  plant,  making  carpets  beneath  the  cool  woods  of  Canada  and 
around  the  great  lakes,  has  been  a  favorite  of  mine  ever  since  I  began  to  wan¬ 
der.  I  have  found  many  of  its  relations  and  neighbors,  high  up  in  the  mountain 
woods  and  around  the  glacier  meadows;  but  Linnsea  itself  I  have  not  yet 
found.”  "  Well,  nevertheless,”  said  Gray,  "  the  blessed  fellow  must  be  living 
hereabouts  no  great  distance  off.”  Then  we  let  the  camp  fire  die  down  to  a 
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heap  of  ruby  coals,  wrapped  our  blankets  about  us,  and  with  Linnaea  in  our 
minds,  fell  asleep.  Next  morning  Gray  continued  his  work  on  the  Shasta 
flanks,  while  Hooker  and  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  westward  over  one  of 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Sacramento.  About  noon  we  came  to  one  of  the  icy- 
cold  branches  of  the  river,  paved  with  cobblestones;  and  after  we  forded  it 
we  noticed  a  green  carpet  on  the  bank,  made  of  something  we  did  not  at  first 
recognize,  for  it  was  not  in  bloom.  Hooker,  bestowing  a  keen  botanic  look  on 
it,  said  "  What  is  that?  ”  then  stooped  and  plucked  a  specimen  and  said, 
"  Isn’t  that  Linnaea?  It’s  awfully  like  it.”  Then  finding  some  of  the  withered 
flowers,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  Linnaea.”  This  was  the  first  time  the  blessed  plant 
was  recognized  within  the  bounds  of  California;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gray 
had  felt  its  presence  the  night  before,  on  the  mountain  ten  miles  away. 

It  is  a  little  slender,  creeping,  trailing  evergreen,  with  oval  crenate  leaves, 
tiny  thread-like  peduncles  standing  straight  up  and  dividing  into  two  pedicels 
at  the  top,  on  each  of  which  is  hung  a  delicate,  fragrant  white  and  purple 
flower.  It  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  that  Linnaeus  made  the  most  notable 
of  his  many  long,  lonely  botanical  excursions.  He  set  out  from  Upsala  and 
wandered  afoot  or  on  horseback  northward  through  endless  pine  and  birch 
woods,  tundras,  and  meadows,  and  along  the  shores  of  countless  lakes  into 
Lapland,  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  now  wading  in  spongy  bogs,  now  crossing 
broad  glacier  pavements  and  moraines  and  smooth  ice-burnished  bosses  of 
rock,  fringed  with  heathworts  and  birch:  a  wonderful  journey  of  forty-six 
hundred  miles,  full  of  exciting  experiences  and  charming  plants.  He  brought 
back  hundreds  of  specimens  new  to  science,  among  which  was  a  little  fra¬ 
grant  evergreen  that  he  liked  the  best  of  all.  Soon  after  his  return  he  handed 
a  specimen  of  it  to  his  friend  Gronovius,  pointed  out  its  character,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  describe  it  and  name  it  for  him;  saying  that  somehow  he  felt 
that  this  little  plant  was  related  to  him  and  like  him.  So  it  was  called  Linnaea 
borealis,  and  keeps  his  memory  green  and  flowery  and  fragrant  all  round  the 
cool  woods  of  the  world. 

Only  last  summer,  when  I  was  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  glaciers  still  linger  and  waterfalls  like  ribbons  hang  down  the  unscal¬ 
able  cliffs,  I  found  Linnaea  spreading  and  blooming  in  glorious  exuberance  far 
and  wide  over  mossy  ground,  beneath  spruce  and  pine  —  the  wildest  and  the 
gentlest,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  lovable  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness. 

Wherever  Linnaea  dwells,  you  will  find  enchanting  woods  and  the  dearest 
of  the  small  plant-people  —  chiogenes,  Clintonia,  orchids,  heathworts,  and 
hosts  of  bright  mosses  wearing  golden  crowns.  No  breath  of  malaria  comes 
near  Linnaea.  The  air  and  the  scenery  are  always  good  enough  for  gods  or 
men,  and  a  divine  charm  pervades  it  that  no  mortal  can  escape.  In  Linnaean 
woods  I  always  feel  willing  to  encamp  forever  and  forego  even  heaven.  Never 
was  man’s  memory  more  blessedly  embalmed  than  is  the  memory  of  immortal 
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Linnaeus  in  this  little  flower.  All  around  the  cool  ends  of  the  world,  while  wild 
beauty  endures,  the  devout  pilgrim  will  see 

beneath  dim  aisles  in  odorous  beds, 

The  slight  Linnaea  hang  its  twin-born  heads, 

And  bless  the  monument  of  the  man  of  flowers, 

Which  breathes  his  sweet  fame  through  the  northern  bowers. 

John  Muir 


LAPLAND  OBSERVATIONS 
From  '  Lachesis  Lapponica  ’ 

JUNE  xi.  —  Being  Sunday,  and  a  day  of  continued  rain,  I  remained  at 
Umea. 

June  12.  —  I  took  my  departure  very  early  in  the  morning.  The 
weather  was  so  hazy  I  could  not  see  the  distance  of  half  a  gunshot  before 
me.  I  wandered  along  in  a  perpetual  mist,  which  made  the  grass  as  wet  as  if  it 
had  rained.  The  sun  appeared  quite  dim,  wading  as  it  were  through  the 
clouds.  By  nine  o’clock  the  mists  began  to  disperse,  and  the  sun  shone  forth. 
The  spruce  fir  (Pinus  Abies),  hitherto  of  a  uniform  dark  green,  now  began 
to  put  forth  its  lighter-colored  buds,  a  welcome  sign  of  advancing  summer. 

Chamoedaphne  of  Buxbaum  (Andromeda  polifolia)  was  at  this  time  in  its 
highest  beauty,  decorating  the  marshy  grounds  in  a  most  agreeable  manner. 
The  flowers  are  quite  blood-red  before  they  expand,  but  when  full-grown  the 
corolla  is  of  a  flesh  color.  Scarcely  any  painter’s  art  can  so  happily  imitate  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  female  complexion;  still  less  could  any  artificial  color  upon 
the  face  itself  bear  a  comparison  with  this  lovely  blossom.  As  I  contemplated 
it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda  as  described  by  the  poets;  and  the 
more  I  meditated  upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to 
the  little  plant  before  me  —  so  that  if  these  writers  had  it  in  view,  they  could 
scarcely  have  contrived  a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented  by 
them  as  a  virgin  of  most  exquisite  and  unrivaled  charms,  but  these  charms 
remain  in  perfection  only  so  long  as  she  retains  her  virgin  purity;  which  is  also 
applicable  to  the  plant,  now  preparing  to  celebrate  its  nuptials.  This  plant  is 
always  fixed  on  some  little  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  as  An¬ 
dromeda  herself  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet  as  the 
fresh  water  does  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Dragons  and  venomous  serpents  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the  abode  of  her  vegetable 
prototype,  and  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  over  its 
leaves  and  branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  blushing  face 
through  excessive  affliction,  so  does  the  rosy-colored  flower  hang  its  head, 
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growing  paler  and  paler  till  it  withers  away.  Hence,  as  this  plant  forms  a  new 
genus,  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  Andromeda. 

Everywhere  near  the  road  grew  the  Mesomara  or  herbaceous  cornel  (Cor- 
nus  suecica,  very  minutely  described  in  FI.  Lapp.,  ed.  2,  39;  see  also  English 
Botany,  v.  5,  p.  310) . 

All  the  little  woods  and  copses  by  the  roadside  abounded  with  butterflies  of 
the  Fritillary  tribe,  without  silver  spots.  The  great  dragon-fly  with  two  flat 
lobes  at  its  tail  (Libelluia  forcipata) ,  and  another  species  with  blue  wings  (L. 
Virgo) ,  were  also  common. 

Various  modes  of  rocking  children  in  cradles  are  adopted  in  different 
places.  In  Smaland  the  cradle  is  suspended  by  an  elastic  pole,  on  which  it 
swings  up  and  down  perpendicularly.  The  poorer  Laplanders  rock  their  in¬ 
fants  on  branches  of  trees,  but  those  of  superior  rank  have  cradles  that  com¬ 
monly  roll  from  side  to  side.  In  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was  now  trav¬ 
eling,  the  cradles  rock  vertically,  or  from  head  to  foot. 

Close  to  the  road  hung  the  under  jaw  of  a  horse,  having  six  fore  teeth, 
much  worn  and  blunted,  two  canine  teeth,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  latter 
twelve  grinders,  six  on  each  side.  If  I  knew  how  many  teeth  and  of  what  pecu¬ 
liar  form,  as  well  as  how  many  udders,  and  where  situated,  each  animal  has, 
I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  contrive  a  most  natural  methodical  arrangement 
of  quadrupeds.  .  .  . 

June  15.  —  This  day  afforded  me  nothing  much  worthy  of  notice.  The  sea 
in  many  places  came  very  near  the  road,  lashing  the  stony  crags  with  its  for¬ 
midable  waves.  In  some  parts  it  gradually  separated  small  islands  here  and 
there  from  the  mainland,  and  in  others  manured  the  sandy  beach  with  mud. 
The  weather  was  fine. 

In  one  marshy  spot  grew  what  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  cranberry  (Vac- 
cinium  Oxycoccus) ,  differing  only  in  having  extremely  narrow  leaves,  with 
smaller  flowers  and  fruit  than  usual.  The  common  kind  was  intermixed  with 
it,  but  the  difference  of  size  was  constant.  The  Pinguicula  grew  among  them, 
sometimes  with  round,  sometimes  with  more  oblong  leaves. 

The  bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  presented  itself  most  commonly  with 
red  flowers,  more  rarely  with  flesh-colored  ones.  Myrica  Gale,  which  I  had  not 
before  met  with  in  West  Bothnia,  grew  sparingly  in  the  marshes. 

In  the  evening,  a  little  before  the  sun  went  down,  I  was  assailed  by  such 
multitudes  of  gnats  as  surpass  all  imagination.  They  seemed  to  occupy  the 
whole  atmosphere,  especially  when  I  traveled  through  low  or  damp  meadows. 
They  filled  my  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes,  for  they  took  no  pains  to  get  out  of  my 
way.  Luckily  they  did  not  attack  me  with  their  bites  or  stings,  though  they 
almost  choked  me.  When  I  grasped  at  the  cloud  before  me,  my  hands  were 
filled  with  myriads  of  these  insects,  all  crushed  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  and  by 
far  too  minute  for  description.  The  inhabitants  call  them  Knort,  or  Knott 
(Culex  reptans) ,  by  mistake  called  C.  pulicaris  in  FI.  Lapp.,  ed.  2,  382. 
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Just  at  sunset  I  reached  the  town  of  Old  Pithea,  having  previously  crossed 
a  broad  river  in  a  ferry-boat.  Near  this  spot  stood  a  gibbet,  with  a  couple  of 
wheels,  on  which  lay  the  bodies  of  two  Finlanders  without  heads.  These  men 
had  been  executed  for  highway  robbery  and  murder.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  quartered  body  of  a  Laplander  who  had  murdered  one  of  his  relations. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  town  I  procured  a  lodging,  but  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  before  I  perceived  a  glare  of  light  on  the  wall  of  my  chamber.  I 
was  alarmed  with  the  idea  of  fire;  but  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  the 
sun  rising,  perfectly  red,  which  I  did  not  expect  would  take  place  so  soon. 
The  cock  crowed,  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  sleep  was  banished  from  my 
eyelids. 

Translated  by  James  Edward  Smith 


THE  AUTHOR  VISITS  THE  LAPLAND  ALPS 

From  '  Lachesis  Lapponica’:  Date  July  6 

MY  companion  was  a  Laplander,  who  served  me  both  as  servant  and 
interpreter.  In  the  latter  capacity  his  assistance  was  highly  re¬ 
quisite,  few  persons  being  to  be  met  with  on  these  alps  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Swedish  language;  nor  was  I  willing  to  trust  myself  alone 
among  these  wild  people,  who  were  ignorant  for  what  purpose  I  came.  I  had 
already  suffered  much  in  the  Lapland  part  of  Umea  for  want  of  knowing 
the  language.  Nor  was  my  companion  wanted  less  to  assist  me  in  carrying 
what  was  necessary;  for  I  had  sufficient  incumbrances  of  my  own,  without 
being  the  bearer  of  our  provisions  into  the  bargain. 

On  my  first  ascending  these  wild  alps,  I  felt  as  if  in  a  new  world.  Here 
were  no  forests  to  be  seen;  nothing  but  mountains  upon  mountains,  larger 
and  larger  as  I  advance,  all  covered  with  snow.  No  road,  no  tracks,  nor  any 
signs  of  inhabitants  were  visible.  The  verdure  of  summer  seemed  to  shun  this 
frozen  region,  retiring  into  the  deep  valleys  between  the  mountains.  I  saw 
very  few  birds,  except  some  ptarmigans,  which  the  Laplanders  call  Cheruna 
(Tetrao  Lagopus) ,  running  with  their  young  along  the  vales.  The  delightful 
season  of  spring,  whose  cheering  influence  on  man  and  all  living  nature  I  had 
so  lately  experienced  in  the  beginning  of  my  journey,  seemed  an  alien  here. 
The  declining  sun  never  disappeared  sufficiently  to  allow  any  cooling  shade; 
and  by  climbing  to  the  more  elevated  parts  of  these  lofty  mountains  I  could 
see  it  at  midnight  above  the  horizon.  When  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  grass  and 
herbage,  there  were  few  objects  I  had  seen  before,  so  that  all  nature  was 
alike  strange  to  me.  I  sat  down  to  collect  and  describe  these  vegetable  rarities, 
while  the  time  passed  unperceived  away;  and  my  interpreter  was  obliged  to 
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remind  me  that  we  had  still  five  or  six  miles  to  go  to  the  nearest  Laplander, 
and  that  if  we  had  a  mind  for  any  reindeer  meat,  we  ought  to  bestir  ourselves 
quickly.  We  therefore  proceeded  up  and  down  the  snowy  hills;  sometimes 
passing  along  their  precipitous  sides,  which  was  the  most  difficult  traveling  of 
all,  and  for  many  a  long  way  we  walked  over  heaps  of  stones.  About  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  following  day  we  reached  the  nearest  spot  where  any  Laplander 
we  met  at  that  time  settled.  The  man  we  met  with  gave  me  a  very  good  recep¬ 
tion,  and  furnished  me  with  a  couple  of  reindeer  skins  to  sleep  between.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  my  arrival,  the  herd,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
head  of  reindeer,  came  home.  These  were  milked,  and  some  of  the  milk  was 
boiled  for  my  entertainment;  but  it  proved  rather  too  rich  for  my  stomach. 
My  host  furnished  me  with  his  own  spoon,  which  he  carried  in  his  tobacco-bag. 
On  my  expressing  a  wish,  through  my  interpreter,  to  have  the  spoon  washed, 
my  Lapland  friend  immediately  complied,  taking  a  mouthful  of  water  and 
spitting  it  over  the  spoon. 

After  having  satisfied  my  hunger  and  refreshed  myself  with  sleep,  I  steered 
my  course  directly  southwest,  towards  the  alps  of  Pithea,  proceeding  from 
thence  to  the  lofty  icy  mountains  or  main  ridge  of  the  country.  A  walk  of 
scarcely  above  four  or  five  miles  further  brought  me  to  the  western  edge  of 
this  ridge;  for  I  was  desirous  of  examining  that  side  of  the  mountains  to  see 
how  it  agreed  with  the  eastern  part.  I  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  icy  moun¬ 
tains  than  a  storm  overtook  me,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  thin  pieces  of  ice, 
which  soon  formed  an  icy  crust  over  my  own  clothes  and  those  of  my  conduc¬ 
tor.  The  severity  of  the  cold  obliged  me  to  borrow  the  gloves  and  lappmudd 
(coat  of  reindeer  skin)  from  the  man  who  accompanied  me.  But  the  weather 
proved  more  favorable  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
From  hence  the  verdant  appearance  of  Norway,  lying  far  beneath  us,  was 
very  delightful.  The  whole  country  was  perfectly  green,  and  notwithstanding 
its  vast  extent,  looked  like  a  garden  in  miniature,  for  the  tallest  trees  ap¬ 
peared  not  above  a  span  high.  As  we  began  to  descend  the  alps,  it  seemed  as 
if  we  should  soon  arrive  at  the  lower  country;  but  our  calculations  were  very 
inadequate  to  what  we  found  its  actual  distance.  At  length,  however,  we 
reached  the  plains  of  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  stupendous  a  prospect.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  delightful  to  my  feelings  than  this  transition  from  all  the 
severity  of  winter  to  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  summer.  The  verdant  herbage, 
the  sweet-scented  clover,  the  tall  grass  reaching  up  to  my  arms,  the  grateful 
flavor  of  the  wild  fruits,  and  the  fine  weather  which  welcomed  me  to  the  foot 
of  the  alps,  seemed  to  refresh  me  both  in  mind  and  body. 

Here  I  found  myself  close  to  the  sea-coast.  I  took  up  my  abode  at  the  house 
of  a  shipmaster,  with  whom  I  made  an  agreement  to  be  taken  in  a  boat,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  along  the  coast.  I  much  wished  to  approach  the  celebrated  whirl¬ 
pool  called  the  Maelstrom,  but  I  could  find  nobody  willing  to  venture  near  it. 

We  set  sail  the  next  morning  according  to  appointment;  but  the  wind  proved 
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contrary,  and  the  boatmen  were  after  a  while  exhausted  with  rowing.  Meantime 
I  amused  myself  in  examining  various  petrifactions,  zoophytes,  and  submarine 
plants  of  the  Fucus  tribe,  which  occupied  every  part  of  the  coast.  In  the  evening 
I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rask,  the  pastor  of  Torfjorden,  who  gave  me 
a  kind  reception. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  further  on  our  voyage;  but  the  contrary  wind  ex¬ 
hausted  our  patience,  and  we  veered  about,  soon  reaching  the  place  from 
whence  we  had  first  set  out,  the  wind  being  directly  in  our  favor  for  that 
purpose. 

On  the  following  morning  I  climbed  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
with  the  intention  of  measuring  its  height.  While  I  was  reposing  in  perfect 
tranquillity  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  busied  only  in  loosening  a  stone  which  I 
wanted  to  examine,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  at  a  small  distance  below. 
I  was  too  far  off  to  receive  any  hurt,  however,  so  thanks  to  Providence  I  es¬ 
caped;  but  my  alarm  may  be  easily  imagined.  Perceiving  the  man  who  had 
fired  the  gun,  I  pursued  him  to  a  considerable  distance  to  prevent  his  charging 
his  piece  a  second  time;  and  I  determined  never  to  go  there  again  without 
some  protection.  I  inquired  who  it  could  be  that  had  made  this  unprovoked 
attack,  but  found  it  impossible  to  gain  any  information  on  the  subject. 

On  the  15th  of  July  we  set  out  on  our  return;  and  that  whole  day  was 
employed  in  climbing  the  mountains  again,  to  our  no  small  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
haustion,  the  ground  we  had  to  pass  over  being  so  extremely  steep  as  well  as 
lofty.  When  we  reached  the  cold  snowy  mountains,  indeed,  we  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  cool  ourselves. 

From  hence  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  alps  of  Tornea,  which  were 
described  to  me  as  about  forty  miles  distant.  What  I  endured  in  the  course 
of  this  journey  is  hardly  to  be  described.  How  many  weary  steps  was  I 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  climb  the  precipices  that  came  in  my  way,  and 
how  excessive  were  my  perspiration  and  fatigue!  Nor  were  these  the  worst 
evils  we  had  to  encounter  before  we  reached  Caituma.  Sometimes  we  were 
enveloped  with  clouds,  so  that  we  could  not  see  before  us;  sometimes  rivers 
impeded  our  progress,  and  obliged  us  either  to  choose  a  very  circuitous  path, 
or  to  wade  naked  through  the  cold  snow-water.  This  fresh  snow-water,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  a  most  welcome  and  salutary  refreshment;  for  without  it  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  encounter  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather. 
Water  was  our  only  drink  during  this  journey,  but  it  never  proved  so  re¬ 
freshing  as  when  we  sucked  it  out  of  the  melting  snow. 

Having  nearly  reached  the  Lapland  village  of  Caituma  —  the  inhabitants 
of  which  seemed  perfectly  wild,  running  away  from  their  huts  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  us  approaching  from  a  considerable  distance  —  I  began  to  be  tired 
of  advancing  further  up  into  this  inhospitable  country.  We  had  not  at  this 
time  tasted  bread  for  several  days,  the  stock  we  had  brought  with  us  being 
entirely  exhausted.  The  rich  milk  of  the  reindeer  was  too  heavy  to  be  eaten 
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without  bread.  ...  I  determined  therefore  to  return  towards  Quickjock, 
which  was  forty  miles  from  this  spot.  In  the  course  of  my  journey  thither, 
walking  rather  carelessly  over  the  snow,  without  noticing  a  hole  which  the 
water  had  made,  I  fell  through  the  icy  crust  into  the  deep  snow.  The  inter¬ 
preter  and  guide  were  totally  unable  to  assist  me,  the  cavity  in  which  I  lay 
being  very  steep,  and  so  hollowed  out  by  the  water  that  it  surrounded  me  like 
a  wall.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  reach  me  without  a  rope,  which  they 
luckily  were  able  to  procure  to  drag  me  out  of  the  hole.  I  received  a  blow  on 
my  thigh  in  the  fall,  the  effects  of  which  I  felt  for  a  month  afterwards.  One 
of  my  guides  had  met  with  a  similar  accident  but  a  week  before. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Quickjock,  after  having  been  four  weeks  without 
tasting  bread.  Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  want  of  this  essential  sup¬ 
port  of  life  can  scarcely  imagine  how  hard  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  it  so  long, 
even  with  a  superfluity  of  all  other  kinds  of  food.  I  remained  four  days  at 
Quickjock  to  recruit  my  strength,  and  afterwards  descended  the  river  again 
to  Lulea.  There  being  no  boat  to  be  had  north  of  Purkijaur,  we  were  obliged 
to  construct  a  raft  for  ourselves.  Our  voyage  was  very  perilous,  for  the  wind 
and  current  both  combined  to  overset  us;  so  that  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  exertion  we  saved  ourselves:  and  it  being  night,  nobody  heard  our 
cries  for  assistance. 

The  next  day  I  was  conducted  to  the  river  of  Calatz,  to  see  the  manner  of 
fishing  for  pearls,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  arrived  at  Lulea. 

Translated  by  James  Edward  Smith 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG 


IT  is  far  too  soon,  nor  will  it  ever  be  easy,  to  pass  any  final  critical  verdict 
on  the  immense  and  multiform  literary  productivity  of  August  Strind¬ 
berg.  A  morbidly  sensitive,  ungoverned,  impassioned  character,  prodi¬ 
gally  gifted  but  without  any  mastery  over  his  own  soul  or  of  his  own  aims,  he 
vibrated  to  every  breath  of  the  modem  spirit.  He  began  as  a  romanticist, 
turned  consistent  naturalist,  had  his  Nietzschean  period,  and  ended  as  a  con¬ 
firmed  mystic  and  symbolist.  His  earliest  plays  are  historical  tragedies  in 
verse,  those  of  his  middle  period  acrid  transcripts  from  life,  those  of  his  de¬ 
clining  years  betray  strongly  the  influence  of  Maeterlinck.  Thus  a  foreign 
critic  may  be  pardoned  for  believing,  at  least  provisionally,  that  Strindberg’s 
most  solid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  time  was  made  during  his  mid¬ 
dle  or  naturalistic  period,  that  the  fourteen  plays  produced  between  '  The 
Father’  (1887)  and  'The  Link’  (1897),  the  short  stories  in  'Marriage’ 
(1884-1886),  and  the  autobiographical  novels,  especially  'A  Fool’s  Confes¬ 
sions’  (1888),  are  more  memorable  than  the  dreamy  fancies  of  his  later 
works.  Among  these  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  are  again  those  in  which, 
as  in  '  The  Storm  ’  (1907),  he  recovers  a  portion  of  that  marvelous  acuteness 
in  analyzing  the  human  heart  which  was  undoubtedly  his  chief  gift. 

He  was  born  in  Stockholm.  His  parents  were  in  narrow  circumstances  and 
the  family  was  large.  Gifted,  rebellious,  thin-skinned,  he  was  wretched  from 
the  first.  At  school  he  fared  no  better,  nor  at  the  University  of  Upsala  where 
he  was  plagued  by  poverty  and  by  the  dead,  conventional  routine  of  learned 
dullards.  He  tried  teaching,  acting,  journalism,  the  study  of  medicine.  A  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Royal  Library  of  the  capital  finally  gave  some  stability  to  his  life. 
In  1875  he  contracted  his  first  marriage,  which  caused  him  the  most  terrible 
suffering  but  proved  finally  the  inspiration  of  his  best  work.  With  very  grad¬ 
ual  but  cumulative  success  he  now  devoted  himself  to  writing.  He  lived  much 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  recognized  by  Antoine,  and  his  plays  were  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Libre;  then  at  Friedrichshagen  near  Berlin  and  also,  as  his  reputa¬ 
tion  spread  in  Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  then  again  in  Paris  where  he  suffered 
the  tragic  mental  collapse  and  mystical  reawakening  described  in  '  Inferno  ’ 
(1897).  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  native  country  where,  after  years 
of  bitter  criticism  and  active  hostility,  he  was  finally  accepted  as  the  most  no¬ 
table  figure  in  modem  Swedish  literature  and  where  his  death  is  1912  was 
regarded  as  a  national  event  and  a  national  calamity. 

His  best  work  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Or,  rather, 
though  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  protest  against  that  spirit.  In  a  period 
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of  feminism  he  is  the  great  anti-feminist,  the  reactionary  of  sex,  the  conscious 
protester  against  Ibsen,  "  the  famous  Norwegian  blue-stocking,”  and  all  his 
works  and  ways.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  call  him  a  woman-hater,  as  he  has  himself 
excellently  demonstrated: 

"  On  looking  back  at  my  past  life  I  discover  that,  ever  since  I  became  a  man, 
I  have  always  lived  in  regular  relations  with  women,  and  that  their  presence 
has  aroused  pleasant  feelings  in  me,  in  so  far  as  they  have  remained  women 
toward  me.  But  when  they  have  behaved  as  the  rivals  of  man,  neglected  their 
beauty  and  lost  their  charm,  I  have  detested  them  by  virtue  of  a  second  and 
natural  instinct.” 

To  this  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  Strindberg,  like  most  crea¬ 
tive  thinkers,  was  insanely  jealous  of  any  impingement  upon  his  psychical 
personality,  that  therefore  what  he  sought  in  love  was  rest  and  ease  and  re¬ 
freshment.  But  in  the  modern  woman  he  found  instead  rivalry  and  disquietude 
and  rebellion.  There,  in  brief,  is  his  whole  case,  the  spiritual  background  of 
that  fearful  suffering  from  which  sprang  the  passionate  precision  of  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  women  of  his  time. 

Precision  is  the  word  to  which  one  returns  again  and  again  in  any  attempt 
to  characterize  Strindberg’s  psychology  of  woman  and  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  Extreme  suffering  had  impelled  him  to  fix  an  immensely  penetrating 
gaze  upon  these  things.  He  had  lived  the  problem  in  its  acutest  form,  had 
turned  it  over  in  his  mind  a  thousand  times,  had  viewed  it  from  a  thousand 
angles.  Hence  the  pitiless  clarity  of  his  insight  and  of  his  presentation.  He 
shows  us  the  first  and  perhaps  the  central  phase  of  the  whole  problem  in  '  The 
Father  ’  (1887) .  And  this  phase  one  might  call  the  phase  of  sex  will.  The  fact 
that  is  fundamental  to  this  terrible  play  is  that  the  volition  of  woman  is 
biological.  Under  the  veneer  of  civilization  she  is  the  bearer  of  the  race  im¬ 
pulse  and  of  the  race  will.  Her  purpose  is  nature’s,  not  reason’s.  Hence  her 
faith  in  the  rightness  of  her  willing  is  unhesitant.  In  truth  she  need  not  even 
exercise  faith.  She  wills  as  an  avalanche  falls.  It  is  through  a  subtle  under¬ 
standing  of  this  fact  that  man  has  kept  her  in  subjection,  established  the 
chivalric  tradition  and  called  her  weak  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  measure 
of  freedom.  Now  modern  society  liberates  that  primal  force,  that  elemental 
will.  Before  it  the  man  with  his  social  and  ethical  conscience,  his  reserves  and 
psychical  divisions,  with  that  whole  cultural  universe  of  values  which  he  has 
erected  upon  the  basis  of  the  biological,  is  utterly  helpless.  The  captain  in 
'  The  Father  ’  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more  intelligent  than  his  wife,  but  he  is 
infinitely  less  cunning;  he  is  full  of  scruples;  she  is  quite  unscrupulous.  She  has 
no  pang  of  conscience,  for  her  willing  is  not  ethical  at  all  but  starkly  biological. 
The  result  of  this  struggle  is  a  tragedy  which,  as  Georg  Brandes  rightly  says, 
"clings  to  one’s  memory  and  grips  and  terrifies  through  the  depth  of  the 
passionate  suffering  that  uttered  the  cry.” 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  exaggeration.  It  is  an  exag- 
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geration  in  the  sense  that  even  the  most  realistic  art  works  by  a  process  of 
selection  and  concentration.  But  no  one  who  lives  among  the  gentler  classes 
of  any  modem  social  group  and  has  any  power  of  observation  can  doubt  the 
dangerous  predominance  of  the  feminine  will.  In  'Comrades’  (1888)  and 
'Creditors’  (1890)  Strindberg  attacks  a  further  complication  of  the  same 
difficulty.  Not  only  is  the  will  of  woman  set  free  but  it  is  now  exerted,  even 
within  marriage,  in  terms  of  competitive  activity.  The  result  is  that  the  hus¬ 
band’s  art  is  crippled  and  broken,  because  the  woman’s  will  is  used  to  make 
his  strength  contributary  to  her  own.  But  there  is  no  element  of  compensating 
good  in  this  injustice,  for  the  woman’s  art,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  man’s 
strength  and  talent,  is  still  inferior  to  his.  Thus  these  so-called  comradely  mar¬ 
riages  are  not,  in  essence,  comradely  at  all.  Nor  are  they  unions  in  any  true 
sense,  but  the  bondage  of  two  naturally  hostile  and  competitive  forces,  the 
less  worthy  but  more  single  willed  of  which  is  bound  to  be  victorious.  It  is 
again  useless  for  the  conventionally  minded  to  protest.  Few  instances  will  be 
found  so  pure  in  their  horror  as  those  which  Strindberg  presents.  But  the  evil 
is  definitely  present  in  modern  society  and  the  memory  of  every  observer  will 
summon  up  the  pusillanimous  and  unpleasantly  uxorious  figures  of  men 
whose  wives  are  learned  in  the  same  science  or  practitioners  of  the  same  art 
as  themselves.  A  powerful  genius  would,  no  doubt,  transcend  the  difficulties 
involved.  But  powerful  genius  is  a  rare  thing.  Strindberg  rightly  presents  to 
us  cases  that  typify  the  great  majority  of  merely  talented  and  useful  men. 

The  famous  'Miss  Julie’  (1888)  is  really  less  interesting  because  it  deals 
with  a  morbid  and  unusual  situation.  Masterly  in  their  power  and  precision, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  '  Facing  Death  ’  (1893)  and  '  The  Link  ’  (1897) .  The 
latter,  especially,  is  a  marvelous  analysis  of  the  psychical  factors  in  a  modern 
marriage  and  especially  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  ethical 
impulses  of  man  and  those  of  woman.  The  portraits  of  the  Baron  and  the 
Baroness  in  the  play  may  not  add  to  the  glory  of  human  nature.  They  are  a 
superb  addition  to  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  soul  of  men. 

No  account  of  Strindberg’s  best  plays,  however  brief,  is  sufficient  without 
a  word  in  regard  to  his  dramatic  art.  Before  Hauptmann  and  with  no  first- 
rate  examples  of  naturalistic  dramaturgy  to  guide  him  except  Ibsen’s 
'  Ghosts,’  he  achieved  a  technique  of  almost  incomparable  severity,  purity, 
and  strength.  There  is  no  groping,  no  experimentation  in  his  plays.  At  once 
in  '  The  Father  ’  his  dramatic  art  appears  in  all  its  perfection,  utterly  without 
concessions  to  the  tradition  of  intrigue  and  factitious  plots  which  still  rules 
the  European  theater.  His  place  is  therefore  no  less  important  among  the 
masters  of  the  modern  theater  than  among  the  great  analysts  of  character 
and  of  society. 


Ludwig  Lewisohn 
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THERE  ARE  CRIMES  AND  CRIMES 

From  '  Plays.’  Copyright  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  and 
reprinted  by  their  permission 

[The  upper  avenue  of  cypresses  in  the  Montparnasse  Cemetery  at  Paris.  The 
background  shows  mortuary  chapels,  stone  crosses  on  which  are  inscribed, 
O  Crux!  Ave  Spes  Unica!”  and  the  ruins  of  a  windmill  covered  with 
ivy.  A  well-dressed  woman  in  widow’s  weeds  is  kneeling  and  muttering 
prayers  in  front  of  a  grave  decorated  with  flowers.  Jeanne  is  walking 
back  and  forth  as  if  expecting  somebody.  Marion  is  playing  with  some 
withered  flowers  picked  from  a  rubbish  heap  on  the  ground.  The  Abbe 
is  reading  his  breviary  while  walking  along  the  further  end  of  the  avenue .} 

WATCHMAN  [enters  and  goes  up  to  Jeanne J.  Look  here,  this  is 
no  playground. 

Jeanne  [submissively}.  I  am  only  waiting  for  somebody  who’ll 
soon  be  here  — 

Watchman.  All  right,  but  you’re  not  allowed  to  pick  any  flowers. 

Jeanne  [to  Marion ].  Drop  the  flowers,  dear. 

Abbe  [comes  forward  and  is  saluted  by  the  Watchman}.  Can’t  the  child 
play  with  the  flowers  that  have  been  thrown  away? 

Watchman.  The  regulations  don’t  permit  anybody  to  touch  even  the  flow¬ 
ers  that  have  been  thrown  away,  because  it’s  believed  they  may  spread  infec¬ 
tion  —  which  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  true. 

Abbe  [to  Marion J.  In  that  case  we  have  to  obey,  of  course.  What’s  your 
name,  my  little  girl? 

Marion.  My  name  is  Marion. 

Abbe.  And  who  is  your  father? 

[Marion  begins  to  bite  one  of  her  fingers  and  does  not  answer.} 

Abbe.  Pardon  my  question,  madame.  I  had  no  intention  —  I  was  just  talk¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  little  one  quiet. 

Jeanne.  I  understood  it,  Reverend  Father,  and  I  wish  you  would  say  some¬ 
thing  to  quiet  me  also.  I  feel  very  much  disturbed  after  having  waited  here 
two  hours. 

Abbe.  Two  hours —  for  him!  How  these  human  beings  torture  each  other! 
O  Crux!  Ave  spes  unica! 

Jeanne.  What  do  they  mean,  those  words  you  read  all  around  here? 

Abbe.  They  mean:  O  cross,  our  only  hope! 
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Jeanne.  Is  it  the  only  one? 

Abbe.  The  only  certain  one. 

Jeanne.  I  shall  soon  believe  that  you  are  right,  Father. 

Abbe.  May  I  ask  why? 

Jeanne.  You  have  already  guessed  it.  When  he  lets  the  woman  and  the 
child  wait  two  hours  in  a  cemetery,  then  the  end  is  not  far  off. 

Abbe.  And  when  he  has  left  you,  what  then? 

Jeanne.  Then  we  have  to  go  into  the  river. 

Abbe.  Oh,  no,  no! 

Jeanne.  Yes,  yes! 

Marion.  Mamma,  I  want  to  go  home,  for  I  am  hungry. 

Jeanne.  Just  a  little  longer,  dear,  and  we’ll  go  home. 

Abbe.  Woe  unto  those  who  call  evil  good  and  good  evil! 

Jeanne.  What  is  that  woman  doing  at  the  grave  over  there? 

Abbe.  She  seems  to  be  talking  to  the  dead. 

Jeanne.  But  you  cannot  do  that? 

Abbe.  She  seems  to  know  how. 

Jeanne.  This  would  mean  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  the  end  of  misery? 

Abbe.  And  you  don’t  know  it? 

Jeanne.  Where  can  I  find  out? 

Abbe.  Hm!  The  next  time  you  feel  as  if  you  wanted  to  learn  about  this 
well-known  matter,  you  can  look  me  up  in  our  Lady’s  Chapel  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Germain  —  Here  comes  the  one  you  are  waiting  for,  I  guess. 

Jeanne  [ embarrassed ].  No,  he  is  not  the  one,  but  I  know  him. 

Abbe  [to  Marion],  Good-by,  little  Marion!  May  God  take  care  of  you! 
[Kisses  the  child  and  goes  out .]  At  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 

Emile  [enters].  Good-morning,  sister.  What  are  you  doing  here? 

Jeanne.  I  am  waiting  for  Maurice. 

Emile.  Then  I  guess  you’ll  have  a  lot  of  waiting  to  do,  for  I  saw  him  on  the 
boulevard  an  hour  ago,  taking  breakfast  with  some  friends.  [Kissing  the 
child.]  Good  morning,  Marion. 

Jeanne.  Ladies  also? 

Emile.  Of  course.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  anything.  He  writes  plays,  and 
his  latest  one  has  its  first  performance  tonight.  I  suppose  he  had  with  him 
some  of  the  actresses. 

Jeanne.  Did  he  recognize  you? 

Emile.  No,  he  doesn’t  know  who  I  am,  and  it  is  just  as  well.  I  know  my 
place  as  a  workman,  and  I  don’t  care  for  any  condescension  from  those  that 
are  above  me. 

Jeanne.  But  if  he  leaves  us  without  anything  to  live  on? 

Emile.  Well,  you  see,  when  it  gets  that  far,  then  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  introduce  myself.  But  you  don’t  expect  anything  of  the  kind,  do  you  — 
seeing  that  he  is  fond  of  you  and  very  much  attached  to  the  child? 
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Jeanne.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  something  dreadful  is  in 
store  for  me. 

Emile.  Has  he  promised  to  marry  you? 

Jeanne.  No,  not  promised  exactly,  but  he  has  held  out  hopes. 

Emile.  Hopes,  yes!  Do  you  remember  my  words  at  the  start:  don’t  hope  for 
anything,  for  those  above  us  don’t  marry  downward. 

Jeanne.  But  such  things  have  happened. 

Emile.  Yes,  they  have  happened.  But  would  you  feel  at  home  in  his  world? 
I  can’t  believe  it,  for  you  wouldn’t  even  understand  what  they  were  talking 
of.  Now  and  then  I  take  my  meals  where  he  is  eating  — out  in  the  kitchen  is 
my  place,  of  course —  and  I  don’t  make  out  a  word  of  what  they  say. 

Jeanne.  So  you  take  your  meals  at  that  place? 

Emile.  Yes,  in  the  kitchen. 

Jeanne.  And  think  of  it,  he  has  never  asked  me  to  come  with  him. 

Emile.  Well,  that’s  rather  to  his  credit,  and  it  shows  he  has  some  respect 
for  the  mother  of  his  child.  The  women  over  there  are  a  queer  lot. 

Jeanne.  Is  that  so? 

Emile.  But  Maurice  never  pays  any  attention  to  the  women.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  square  about  that  fellow. 

Jeanne.  That’s  what  I  feel  about  him,  too,  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  woman 
in  it,  a  man  isn’t  himself  any  longer. 

Emile  { smiling ].  You  don’t  tell  me!  But  listen:  are  you  hard  up  for  money? 

Jeanne.  No,  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Emile.  Well,  then  the  worst  hasn’t  come  yet  —  Look!  Over  there!  There  he 
comes.  And  I’ll  leave  you.  Good-by,  little  girl. 

Jeanne.  Is  he  coming?  Yes,  that’s  him. 

Emile.  Don’t  make  him  mad  now  —  with  your  jealousy,  Jeanne! 

[Goes  out.] 

Jeanne.  No,  I  won’t. 

[Maurice  enters.~\ 

Marion  [runs  up  to  him  and  is  lifted  up  into  his  arms'].  Papa,  papa! 

Maurice.  My  little  girl!  [Greets  Jeanne.]  Can  you  forgive  me,  Jeanne,  that 
I  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long? 

Jeanne.  Of  course  I  can. 

Maurice.  But  say  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  hear  that  you  are  forgiving  me. 

Jeanne.  Come  here  and  let  me  whisper  it  to  you. 

[Maurice  goes  up  close  to  her. ] 

[ Jeanne  kisses  him  on  the  cheek-] 

Maurice.  I  didn’t  hear. 

[Jeanne  kisses  him  on  the  mouth.] 
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Maurice.  Now  I  heard!  Well  —  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  this  is  the  day 
that  will  settle  my  fate?  My  play  is  on  for  tonight,  and  there  is  every  chance 
that  it  will  succeed  —  or  fail. 

Jeanne.  I’ll  make  sure  of  success  by  praying  for  you. 

Maurice.  Thank  you.  If  it  doesn’t  help,  it  can  at  least  do  no  harm  — 
Look  over  there,  down  there  in  the  valley,  where  the  haze  is  thickest:  there 
lies  Paris.  Today  Paris  doesn’t  know  who  Maurice  is,  but  it  is  going  to 
know  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  haze,  which  has  kept  me  obscure  for 
thirty  years,  will  vanish  before  my  breath,  and  I  shall  become  visible,  I 
shall  assume  definite  shape  and  begin  to  be  somebody.  My  enemies  —  which 
means  all  who  would  like  to  do  what  I  have  done  —  will  be  writhing  in 
pains  that  shall  be  my  pleasures,  for  they  will  be  suffering  all  that  I  have 
suffered. 

Jeanne.  Don’t  talk  that  way,  don’t! 

Maurice.  But  that’s  the  way  it  is. 

Jeanne.  Yes,  but  don’t  speak  of  it  —  And  then? 

Maurice.  Then  we  are  on  firm  ground,  and  then  you  and  Marion  will  bear 
the  name  I  have  made  famous. 

Jeanne.  You  love  me  then? 

Maurice.  I  love  both  of  you,  equally  much,  or  perhaps  Marion  a  little  more. 

Jeanne.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  you  can  grow  tired  of  me,  but  not  of  her. 

Maurice.  Have  you  no  confidence  in  my  feelings  toward  you? 

Jeanne.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  am  afraid  of  something,  afraid  of  something 
terrible  — 

Maurice.  You  are  tired  out  and  depressed  by  your  long  wait,  which  once 
more  I  ask  you  to  forgive.  What  have  you  to  be  afraid  of? 

Jeanne.  The  unexpected:  that  which  you  may  foresee  without  having  any 
particular  reason  to  do  so. 

Maurice.  But  I  foresee  only  success,  and  I  have  particular  reasons  for  doing 
so:  the  keen  instincts  of  the  management  and  their  knowledge  of  the  public, 
not  to  speak  of  their  personal  acquaintance  with  the  critics.  So  now  you 
must  be  in  good  spirits  — 

Jeanne.  I  can’t,  I  can’t!  Do  you  know,  there  was  an  Abbe  here  a  while  ago, 
who  talked  so  beautifully  to  us.  My  faith  —  which  you  haven’t  destroyed,  but 
just  covered  up,  as  when  you  put  chalk  on  a  window  to  clean  it  —  I  couldn’t 
lay  hold  on  it  for  that  reason,  but  this  old  man  just  passed  his  hand  over  the 
chalk,  and  the  light  came  through,  and  it  was  possible  again  to  see  that  the 
people  within  were  at  home  —  Tonight  I  will  pray  for  you  at  St.  Germain. 

Maurice.  Now  I  am  getting  scared. 

Jeanne.  Fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Maurice.  God?  What  is  that?  Who  is  He? 

Jeanne.  It  was  He  who  gave  joy  to  your  youth  and  strength  to  your  man¬ 
hood.  And  it  is  He  who  will  carry  us  through  the  terrors  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 
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Maurice.  What  is  lying  ahead  of  us?  What  do  you  know?  Where  have  you 
learned  of  this?  This  thing  that  I  don’t  know? 

Jeanne.  I  can’t  tell.  I  have  dreamt  nothing,  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing. 
But  during  these  two  dreadful  hours  I  have  experienced  such  an  infinity  of 
pain  that  I  am  ready  for  the  worst. 

Marion.  Now  I  want  to  go  home,  mamma,  for  I  am  hungry. 

Maurice.  Yes,  you’ll  go  home  now,  my  little  darling. 

[ Takes  her  into  his  arms.~\ 

Marion  [ shrinking }.  Oh,  you  hurt  me,  papa! 

Jeanne.  Yes,  we  must  get  home  for  dinner.  Good-by,  then,  Maurice.  And 
good  luck  to  you! 

Maurice  [to  Marion ].  How  did  I  hurt  you?  Doesn’t  my  little  girl  know 
that  I  always  want  to  be  nice  to  her? 

Marion.  If  you  are  nice,  you’ll  come  home  with  us. 

Maurice  [ to  Jeanne ].  When  I  hear  the  child  talk  like  that,  you  know,  I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do  what  she  says.  But  then  reason  and  duty  protest  — 
Good-by,  my  dear  little  girl! 

[He  kisses  the  child ,  who  puts  her  arms  around  his  neck-} 

Jeanne.  When  do  we  meet  again? 

Maurice.  We’ll  meet  tomorrow,  dear.  And  then  we’ll  never  part  again. 

Jeanne  [embraces  him}.  Never,  never  to  part  again!  makes  the  sign 

of  the  cross  on  his  forehead .}  May  God  protect  you! 

Maurice  [moved  against  his  own  will~\.  My  dear,  beloved  Jeanne! 

[ Jeanne  and  Marion  go  toward  the  right ;  Maurice  toward  the  left.  Both  turn 
around  simultaneously  and  throw  kisses  at  each  other.~\ 

Maurice  [comes  back].  Jeanne,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  am  always  for¬ 
getting  you,  and  you  are  the  last  one  to  remind  me  of  it.  Here  are  the  tickets 
for  tonight. 

Jeanne.  Thank  you,  dear,  but  —  you  have  to  take  up  your  post  of  duty 
alone,  and  so  I  have  to  take  up  mine  —  with  Marion. 

Maurice.  Your  wisdom  is  as  great  as  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  Yes,  I  am 
sure  no  other  woman  would  have  sacrificed  a  pleasure  to  serve  her  husband  — 
I  must  have  my  hands  free  tonight,  and  there  is  no  place  for  women  and 
children  on  the  battlefield  —  and  this  you  understood! 

Jeanne.  Don’t  think  too  highly  of  a  poor  woman  like  myself,  and  then 
you’ll  have  no  illusions  to  lose.  And  now  you’ll  see  that  I  can  be  as  forgetful 
as  you  —  I  have  bought  you  a  tie  and  a  pair  of  gloves  which  I  thought  you 
might  wear  for  my  sake  on  your  day  of  honor. 

Maurice  [kissing  her  hand}.  Thank  you,  dear. 
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Jeanne.  And  then,  Maurice,  don’t  forget  to  have  your  hair  fixed,  as  you  do 
all  the  time.  I  want  you  to  be  good-looking,  so  that  others  will  like  you  too. 
Maurice.  There  is  no  jealousy  in  you! 

Jeanne.  Don’t  mention  that  word,  for  evil  thoughts  spring  from  it. 
Maurice.  Just  now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  give  up  this  evening’s  victory —  for 
I  am  going  to  win  — 

Jeanne.  Hush,  hush! 

Maurice.  And  go  home  with  you  instead. 

Jeanne.  But  you  mustn’t  do  that!  Go  now:  your  destiny  is  waiting  for  you. 
Maurice.  Good-by  then!  And  may  that  happen  which  must  happen. 

[ Goes  out. ] 

Jeanne  { alone  with  MarionJ.  O  Crux!  Ave  spes  unica! 


Curtain 


Scene  2 

[ The  Cremerie.  On  the  right  stands  a  buffet,  on  which  are  placed  an  aquarium 
with  goldfish  and  dishes  containing  vegetables,  fruit,  preserves,  etc.  In 
the  background  is  a  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  where  workmen  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  meals.  At  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen  can  be  seen  a  door  leading 
out  to  a  garden.  On  the  left,  in  the  background,  stands  a  counter  on  a 
raised  platform,  and  back  of  it  are  shelves  containing  all  sorts  of  bottles. 
On  the  right,  a  long  table  with  a  marble  top  is  placed  along  the  wall,  and 
another  table  is  placed  parallel  to  the  first  further  out  on  the  floor.  Straw- 
bottomed  chairs  stand  around  the  tables.  The  walls  are  covered  with  oil- 
paintings.  Mme.  Catherine  is  sitting  at  the  counter.  Maurice  stands  lean¬ 
ing  against  it.  He  has  his  hat  on  and  is  smoking  a  cigarette .] 

Mme.  Catherine.  So  it’s  tonight  the  great  event  comes  off,  Monsieur 
Maurice? 

Maurice.  Yes,  tonight. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Do  you  feel  upset? 

Maurice.  Cool  as  a  cucumber. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Well,  I  wish  you  luck  anyhow,  and  you  have  deserved  it, 
Monsieur  Maurice,  after  having  had  to  fight  against  such  difficulties  as  yours. 

Maurice.  Thank  you,  Madame  Catherine.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
and  without  your  help  I  should  probably  have  been  down  and  out  by  this 
time. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Don’t  let  us  talk  of  that  now.  I  help  along  where  I  see 
hard  work  and  the  right  kind  of  will,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  exploited.  Can 
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we  trust  you  to  come  back  here  after  the  play  and  let  us  drink  a  glass  with 
you? 

Maurice.  Yes,  you  can  —  of  course,  you  can,  as  I  have  already  promised 
you. 

[Henriette  enters  from  the  right.} 

[ Maurice  turns  around ,  raises  his  hat,  and  stares  at  Henriette,  who  looks  him 
over  carefully .] 

Henriette.  Monsieur  Adolphe  is  not  here  yet? 

Mme.  Catherine.  No,  madame.  But  he’ll  soon  be  here  now.  Won’t  you  sit 
down? 

Henriette.  No,  thank  you,  I’d  rather  wait  for  him  outside. 

[ Goes  out.} 

Maurice.  Who  —  was  —  that? 

Mme.  Catherine.  Why,  that’s  Monsieur  Adolphe’s  friend. 

Maurice.  What  —  that  —  her? 

Mme.  Catherine.  Have  you  never  seen  her  before? 

Maurice.  No,  he  has  been  hiding  her  from  me,  just  as  if  he  was  afraid  I 
might  take  her  away  from  him. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Ha-ha!  Well,  how  did  you  think  she  looked? 

Maurice.  How  she  looked?  Let  me  see:  I  can’t  tell  —  I  didn’t  seedier,  for 
it  was  as  if  she  had  rushed  straight  into  my  arms  at  once  and  come  so  close 
to  me  that  I  couldn’t  make  out  her  features  at  all.  And  she  left  her  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  air  behind  her.  I  can  still  see  her  standing  there.  [He  goes  toward 
the  door  and  makes  a  gesture  as  if  putting  his  arm  around  somebody.}  Whew! 
[He  makes  a  gesture  as  if  he  had  pricked  his  finger.}  There  are  pins  in  her 
waist.  She  is  of  the  kind  that  stings! 

Mme.  Catherine.  Oh,  you  are  crazy,  you  with  your  ladies! 

Maurice.  Yes,  it’s  craziness,  that’s  what  it  is.  But  do  you  know,  Madame 
Catherine,  I  am  going  before  she  comes  back,  or  else,  or  else  —  Oh,  that 
woman  is  horrible! 

Mme.  Catherine.  Are  you  afraid? 

Maurice.  Yes,  I  am  afraid  for  myself,  and  also  for  some  others. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Well,  go  then. 

Maurice.  She  seemed  to  suck  herself  out  through  the  door,  and  in  her  wake 
rose  a  little  whirlwind  that  dragged  me  along.  Yes,  you  may  laugh,  but  can’t 
you  see  that  the  palm  over  there  on  the  buffet  is  still  shaking?  She’s  the  very 
devil  of  a  woman! 

Mme.  Catherine.  Oh,  get  out  of  here,  man,  before  you  lose  all  your  reason. 

Maurice.  I  want  to  go,  but  I  cannot.  Do  you  believe  in  fate,  Madame 
Catherine? 

Mme.  Catherine.  No,  I  believe  in  a  good  God,  who  protects  us  against  evil 
powers  if  we  ask  Him  in  the  right  way. 
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Maurice.  So  there  are  evil  powers  after  all!  I  think  I  can  hear  them  in  the 
hallway  now. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Yes,  her  clothes  rustle  as  when  the  clerk  tears  off  a  piece 
of  linen  for  you.  Get  away  now  —  through  the  kitchen. 

[Maurice  rushes  toward  the  kitchen  door,  where  he  bumps  into  £mile.] 

Emile.  I  beg  your  pardon.  [He  retires  the  way  he  came.] 

Adolphe  [comes  in  first;  after  him  Henriette],  Why,  there’s  Maurice.  How 
are  you?  Let  me  introduce  this  lady  here  to  my  oldest  and  best  friend.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Henriette  —  Monsieur  Maurice. 

Maurice  [saluting  stiffly].  Pleased  to  meet  you. 

Henriette.  We  have  seen  each  other  before. 

Adolphe.  Is  that  so?  When,  if  I  may  ask? 

Maurice.  A  moment  ago.  Right  here. 

Adolphe.  O-oh!  But  now  you  must  stay  and  have  a  chat  with  us. 

Maurice  [after  a  glance  at  Mme.  Catherine],  If  I  only  had  time. 

Adolphe.  Take  the  time.  And  we  won’t  be  sitting  here  very  long. 

Henriette.  I  won’t  interrupt  if  you  have  to  talk  business. 

Maurice.  The  only  business  we  have  is  so  bad  that  we  don’t  want  to  talk 
of  it. 

Henriette.  Then  we’ll  talk  of  something  else.  [Takes  the  hat  away  from 
Maurice  and  hangs  it  up.]  Now  be  nice,  and  let  me  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  author. 

[Mme.  Catherine  signals  to  Maurice,  who  doesn’t  notice  her.] 

Adolphe.  That’s  right,  Henriette,  you  take  charge  of  him. 

[They  seat  themselves  at  one  of  the  tables.] 

Henriette  [to  Maurice].  You  certainly  have  a  good  friend  in  Adolphe, 
Monsieur  Maurice.  He  never  talks  of  anything  but  you,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  I  feel  myself  rather  thrown  in  the  background. 

Adolphe.  You  don’t  say  so!  Well,  Henriette  on  her  side  never  leaves  me  in 
peace  about  you,  Maurice.  She  has  read  your  works,  and  she  is  always  want¬ 
ing  to  know  where  you  got  this  and  where  that.  She  has  been  questioning  me 
about  your  looks,  your  age,  your  tastes.  I  have,  in  a  word,  had  you  for  break¬ 
fast,  dinner,  and  supper.  It  has  almost  seemed  as  if  the  three  of  us  were  living 
together. 

Maurice  [to  Henriette],  Heavens,  why  didn’t  you  come  over  here  and  have 
a  look  at  this  wonder  of  wonders?  Then  your  curiosity  could  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  in  a  trice. 

Henriette.  Adolphe  didn’t  want  it. 

[Adolphe  looks  embarrassed.] 
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Henriette.  Not  that  he  was  jealous  — 

Maurice.  And  why  should  he  be,  when  he  knows  that  my  feelings  are  tied 
up  elsewhere? 

Henriette.  Perhaps  he  didn’t  trust  the  stability  of  your  feelings. 

Maurice.  I  can’t  understand  that,  seeing  that  I  am  notorious  for  my 
constancy. 

Adolphe.  Well,  it  wasn’t  that  — 

Henriette  [ interrupting  him'].  Perhaps  that  is  because  you  have  not  faced 
the  fiery  ordeal  — 

Adolphe.  Oh,  you  don’t  know  — 

Henriette  { interrupting ].  For  the  world  has  not  yet  beheld  a  faithful 
man. 

Maurice.  Then  it’s  going  to  behold  one. 

Henriette.  Where? 

Maurice.  Here. 

[. Henriette  laughs.] 

Adolphe.  Well,  that’s  going  it  — 

Henriette  [ interrupting  him  and  directing  herself  continuously  to  Mau¬ 
rice].  Do  you  think  I  ever  trust  my  dear  Adolphe  more  than  a  month  at  a 
time? 

Maurice.  I  have  no  right  to  question  your  lack  of  confidence,  but  I  can 
guarantee  that  Adolphe  is  faithful. 

Henriette.  You  don’t  need  to  do  so  —  my  tongue  is  just  running  away 
with  me,  and  I  have  to  take  back  a  lot  — not  only  for  fear  of  feeling  less  gen¬ 
erous  than  you,  but  because  it  is  the  truth.  It  is  a  bad  habit  I  have  of  seeing 
only  the  ugly  side  of  things,  and  I  keep  it  up  although  I  know  better.  But  if 
I  had  a  chance  to  be  with  you  two  for  some  time,  then  your  company  would 
make  me  good  once  more.  Pardon  me,  Adolphe!  [ She  puts  her  hand  against 
his  cheek.] 

Adolphe.  You  are  always  wrong  in  your  talk  and  right  in  your  actions. 
What  you  really  think  —  that  I  don’t  know. 

Henriette.  Who  does  know  that  kind  of  thing? 

Maurice.  Well,  if  we  had  to  answer  for  our  thoughts,  who  could  clear 
himself? 

Henriette.  Do  you  also  have  evil  thoughts? 

Maurice.  Certainly;  just  as  I  commit  the  worst  kind  of  cruelties  in  my 
dreams. 

Henriette.  Oh,  when  you  are  dreaming,  of  course.  Just  think  of  it.  No,  I 
am  ashamed  of  telling  — 

Maurice.  Go  on,  go  on! 

Henriette.  Last  night  I  dreamt  that  I  was  coolly  dissecting  the  muscles  on 
Adolphe’s  breast  —  you  see,  I  am  a  sculptor  —  and  he,  with  his  usual  kind- 
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ness,  made  no  resistance,  but  helped  me  instead  with  the  worst  places,  as  he 
knows  more  anatomy  than  I. 

Maurice.  Was  he  dead? 

Henriette.  No,  he  was  living. 

Maurice.  But  that’s  horrible!  And  didn’t  it  make  you  suffer? 

Henriette.  Not  at  all,  and  that  astonished  me  most,  for  I  am  rather  sensi¬ 
tive  to  other  people’s  sufferings.  Isn’t  that  so,  Adolphe? 

Adolphe.  That’s  right.  Rather  abnormally  so,  in  fact,  and  not  the  least 
when  animals  are  concerned. 

Maurice.  And  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  rather  callous  toward  the  sufferings 
both  of  myself  and  others. 

Adolphe.  Now  he  is  not  telling  the  truth  about  himself.  Or  what  do  you 
say,  Madame  Catherine? 

Mme.  Catherine.  I  don’t  know  of  anybody  with  a  softer  heart  than  Mon¬ 
sieur  Maurice.  He  came  near  calling  in  the  police  because  I  didn’t  give  the 
goldfish  fresh  water  —  those  over  there  on  the  buffet.  Just  look  at  them:  it 
is  as  if  they  could  hear  what  I  am  saying. 

Maurice.  Yes,  here  we  are  making  ourselves  out  as  white  as  angels,  and  yet 
we  are,  taking  it  all  in  all,  capable  of  any  kind  of  polite  atrocity  the  moment 
glory,  gold,  or  women  are  concerned.  So  you  are  a  sculptor,  Mademoiselle 
Henriette? 

Henriette.  A  bit  of  one.  Enough  to  do  a  bust.  And  to  do  one  of  you  — 
which  has  long  been  my  cherished  dream  —  I  hold  myself  quite  capable. 

Maurice.  Go  ahead!  That  dream  at  least  need  not  be  long  in  coming  true. 

Henriette.  But  I  don’t  want  to  fix  your  features  in  my  mind  until  this 
evening’s  success  is  over.  Not  until  then  will  you  have  become  what  you  should 
be. 

Maurice.  How  sure  you  are  of  victory! 

Henriette.  Yes,  it  is  written  on  your  face  that  you  are  going  to  win  this 
battle,  and  I  think  you  must  feel  that  yourself. 

Maurice.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Henriette.  Because  I  can  feel  it.  This  morning  I  was  ill,  you  know,  and 
now  I  am  well. 

[. Adolphe  begins  to  look  depressed .] 

Maurice  [ embarrassed J.  Listen,  I  have  a  single  ticket  left  —  only  one.  I 
place  it  at  your  disposal,  Adolphe. 

Adolphe.  Thank  you,  but  I  surrender  it  to  Henriette. 

Henriette.  But  that  wouldn’t  do? 

Adolphe.  Why  not?  And  I  never  go  to  the  theater  anyhow,  as  I  cannot 
stand  the  heat. 

Henriette.  But  you  will  come  and  take  us  home  at  least  after  the  show  is 
over. 
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Adolphe.  If  you  insist  on  it.  Otherwise  Maurice  has  to  come  back  here, 
where  we  shall  all  be  waiting  for  him. 

Maurice.  You  can  just  as  well  take  the  trouble  of  meeting  us.  In  fact,  I 
ask,  I  beg  you  to  do  so.  And  if  you  don’t  want  to  wait  outside  the  theater,  you 
can  meet  us  at  the  Auberge  des  Adrets.  That’s  settled  then,  isn’t  it? 

Adolphe.  Wait  a  little.  You  have  a  way  of  settling  things  to  suit  yourself, 
before  other  people  have  a  chance  to  consider  them. 

Maurice.  What  is  there  to  consider  —  whether  you  are  to  see  your  lady 
home  or  not? 

Adolphe.  You  never  know  what  may  be  involved  in  a  simple  act  like  that, 
but  I  have  a  sort  of  premonition. 

Henriette.  Hush,  hush,  hush!  Don’t  talk  of  spooks  while  the  sun  is  shining. 
Let  him  come  or  not,  as  it  pleases  him.  We  can  always  find  our  way  back  here. 

Adolphe  [rising].  Well,  now  I  have  to  leave  you  —  model,  you  know. 
Good-by,  both  of  you.  And  good  luck  to  you,  Maurice.  Tomorrow  you  will 
be  out  on  the  right  side.  Good-by,  Henriette. 

Henriette.  Do  you  really  have  to  go? 

Adolphe.  I  must. 

Maurice.  Good-by,  then.  We’ll  meet  later. 

[Adolphe  goes  out,  saluting  Mme.  Catherine  in  passing.] 

Henriette.  Think  of  it,  that  we  should  meet  at  last! 

Maurice.  Do  you  find  anything  remarkable  in  that? 

Henriette.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  to  happen,  for  Adolphe  has  done  his  best  to 
prevent  it. 

Maurice.  Has  he? 

Henriette.  Oh,  you  must  have  noticed  it, 

Maurice.  I  have  noticed  it,  but  why  should  you  mention  it? 

Henriette.  I  had  to. 

Maurice.  No,  and  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  I  wanted  to  run  away 
through  the  kitchen  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  you  and  was  stopped  by  a  guest 
who  closed  the  door  in  front  of  me. 

Henriette.  Why  do  you  tell  me  about  it  now? 

Maurice.  I  don’t  know. 

[Mme.  Catherine  upsets  a  number  of  glasses  and  bottles.] 

Maurice.  That’s  all  right,  Madame  Catherine.  There’s  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of. 

Henriette.  Was  that  meant  as  a  signal  or  a  warning? 

Maurice.  Probably  both. 

Henriette.  Do  they  take  me  for  a  locomotive  that  has  to  have  a  flagman 
ahead,  of  it? 

Maurice.  And  switchmen!  The  danger  is  always  greatest  at  the  switches. 
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Henriette.  How  nasty  you  can  be! 

Mme.  Catherine.  Monsieur  Maurice  isn’t  nasty  at  all.  So  far  nobody  has 
been  kinder  than  he  to  those  that  love  him  and  trust  in  him. 

Maurice.  Sh,  sh,  sh! 

Henriette  [to  Maurice ].  The  old  lady  is  rather  impertinent. 

Maurice.  We  can  walk  over  to  the  boulevard,  if  you  care  to  do  so. 
Henriette.  With  pleasure.  This  is  not  the  place  for  me.  I  can  just  feel 
their  hatred  clawing  at  me.  [Goes  out.] 

Maurice  [starts  after  her'}.  Good-bye,  Madame  Catherine. 

Mme.  Catherine.  A  moment!  May  I  speak  a  word  to  you,  Monsieur 
Maurice? 

Maurice  [ stops  unwillingly'].  What  is  it? 

Mme.  Catherine.  Don’t  do  it!  Don’t  do  it! 

Maurice.  What? 

Mme.  Catherine.  Don’t  do  it! 

Maurice.  Don’t  be  scared.  This  lady  is  not  my  kind,  but  she  interests  me. 
Or  hardly  that  even. 

Mme.  Catherine.  Don’t  trust  yourself! 

Maurice.  Yes,  I  do  trust  myself.  Good-by.  [ Goes  out.] 

Curtain 


Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman 


SELMA  LAGERLOF,  the  only  Swede  who  has  received  the  Nobel  prize 
for  imaginative  literature,  and  the  only  woman  who,  in  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  existence  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  has  been  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  Eighteen,  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  eminent  of  living 
writers  in  the  world.  She  was  born  on  November  20,  1858,  in  the  province  of 
Varmland,  a  labyrinth  of  big  forests  and  long  narrow  lakes,  scattered  farms 
and  mining  settlements,  poor  in  wealth,  but  rich  in  men  and  in  dreams.  Mar- 
backa,  her  birthplace,  she  describes  in  '  The  Story  of  a  Story  ’  as  a  little  home¬ 
stead  with  low  buildings,  overshadowed  by  giant  trees  —  a  peaceful,  restful 
place,  where  they  had  a  greater  love  for  books  and  reading  than  elsewhere.  The 
delicate  girl,  of  sensitive  imagination,  found  her  greatest  delight  in  reading  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  saga  and  legend,  and  in  listening  to  the  traditions  of 
the  countryside,  the  stories  of  strange  adventures  and  remarkable  people. 
These  stories  she  heard  so  often  that  they  seemed  commonplace,  and  when  she 
tried  to  write,  she  went  to  books  for  inspiration  and  modeled  the  heroes  of 
her  plays  and  romances  after  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  Snorri  Sturluson.  When  she  was  about  twenty-two  years  old,  she  decided 
to  go  to  Stockholm  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher.  Perhaps,  as  she  whimsically  sug¬ 
gests,  the  story  of  her  own  people,  which  was  waiting  to  be  told,  grew  impatient 
with  her  and  decided  that  this  blind  person  needed  the  experience  of  cramped 
city  rooms  and  gray  stone  streets  before  she  could  see  what  was  waiting  outside 
the  gate  of  her  home.  And  in  fact,  the  idea  of  writing  the  story  of  the  Varm¬ 
land  Cavaliers  came  to  her  as  a  sort  of  inspiration  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Stockholm.  But  during  the  ten  years  of  teaching  that  followed,  she  had  little 
leisure  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Parts  of  the  story  took  shape  in  her  mind  from 
time  to  time;  she  planned  it  as  a  saga,  then  as  a  drama,  then  as  a  novel;  a  chap¬ 
ter  here  and  there  got  itself  written.  But  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  time 
was  not  friendly  to  romance. 

All  this  occurred  during  the  eighties,  writes  Miss  Lagerlof,  when  stern  real¬ 
ism  was  at  its  height.  Science  claimed  to  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the  universe; 
the  books  of  Darwin  were  as  the  Bible  to  many  of  the  leading  novelists  and 
playwrights;  there  was  no  place  for  dreams  and  visions,  aspirations  and  fancies, 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  stern  and  ugly  facts  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Sweden  had  a  master  of  the  naturalistic  drama  in 
Strindberg,  whose  unflinching  vision  of  the  most  brutal  facts  of  life  had  all  the 
force  of  a  nightmare.  Miss  Lagerlof  admired  the  masters  of  that  time,  though 
she  really  liked  the  romanticists  best.  But  she  could  not  think  of  reviving  their 
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style.  "  Although  her  brain  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  stories  of  ghosts  and 
mad  love,”  she  writes  of  herself,  "  of  wondrously  beautiful  women  and  adven¬ 
ture-loving  cavaliers,  she  tried  to  write  about  it  in  calm  realistic  prose.”  A  visit 
to  her  old  home,  which  was  about  to  be  sold,  suddenly  determined  her  to  write 
the  story  in  her  own  way,  for  herself;  it  was  a  way  of  preserving  something 
from  the  old  homestead.  She  felt  that  she  was  making  a  great  sacrifice,  that 
she  was  giving  up  all  hope  of  being  read.  Fortunately,  doubt  of  the  final  cer¬ 
tainties  of  science  was  beginning  to  creep  into  many  minds  and  was  fostering 
doubt  of  the  final  perfection  of  naturalistic  art.  The  pendulum  was  beginning 
to  swing  towards  romanticism  again.  Maeterlinck  was  soon  to  summon  us  to 
rejoice  in  the  incomprehensible;  Yeats  was  to  urge  the  teller  of  tales  to  seize 
whatever  prey  the  heart  longs  for,  since  "  everything  exists,  everything  is  true, 
and  the  earth  is  only  a  little  dust  under  our  feet.”  When  Miss  Lagerlof  decided 
to  give  herself  up  to  all  her  childishness  and  all  her  dreams,  to  "  go  in  for 
romanticism,”  she  was  unconsciously  steering  towards,  and  not  away  from, 
popularity. 

In  1890,  when  Miss  Lagerlof  had  finished  about  twelve  chapters  of  '  Gosta 
Berling,’  the  magazine  Idun  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  short  novelette  sub¬ 
mitted.  Miss  Lagerlof  sent  in  what  she  had  ready,  and  received  the  prize.  But 
the  novel  was  still  unfinished.  She  read  her  manuscript  to  the  Baroness  Adler- 
sparre,  the  woman  who  had  done  most  to  help  the  League  inspired  by  the  work 
of  the  feminist  Fredrika  Bremer  —  the  "  Mam’selle  Fredrika  ”  of  Miss  Lager- 
lof’s  delightful  fantasy,  in  whose  honor  all  the  dead  and  gone  old  maids  of 
Sweden  assemble  at  a  ghostly  midnight  mass,  because  she  had  lifted  from  them 
the  burden  of  ridicule  and  unrequited  service.  The  Baroness  continued  her 
good  work  for  feminism  by  making  it  possible  for  Miss  Lagerlof  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence  and  finish  the  book.  '  Gosta  Berling  ’  was  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1894. 

The  story  (dated  over  a  hundred  years  ago)  gives  in  episodic  form  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Varmland,  clustering  around  the  figure  of  the  fascinating,  gifted, 
reckless  ex-priest,  Gosta  Berling.  Fie  is  a  man  of  strong  emotions,  quick  to  do 
good  and  evil.  The  Major’s  wife,  who  owns  all  the  mines  in  the  district,  saves 
Gosta  from  suicide  when  he  has  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and 
makes  him  one  of  her  pensioners  at  Ekeby.  A  strange  group  these  pensioners 
are,  gifted  and  eccentric  each  in  his  own  way,  and  many  grotesque  and  wild 
adventures  they  have.  Some  of  the  episodes  are  full  of  humor;  others  thrill  us 
with  supernatural  fear,  or  with  the  beauty  of  romantic  love,  or  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  daring  enterprise.  Much  of  the  material  is  such  as  might  appeal  to  the 
realist  —  there  is  drunkenness,  obstinacy,  stupidity,  and  mean  intrigue.  But 
though  unpleasant  facts  are  not  ignored,  they  are  transfigured  by  Miss  Lager- 
ldf’s  deep  understanding  of  the  human  heart  and  her  serene  faith  in  spiritual 
values. 

Since  the  publication  of  '  Gosta  Berling,’  Miss  Lagerlof  has  written  three 
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important  novels  —  '  The  Miracles  of  Antichrist,’  '  Jerusalem,’  and  '  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Portugallia  ’;  a  fairy  book,  '  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  ’; 
and  many  short  stories,  both  realistic  and  purely  fanciful,  of  which  several  col¬ 
lections  have  been  published  in  English  ('  The  Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft,’ 
'  Invisible  Links,’  '  From  a  Swedish  Flomestead,’  '  Christ  Legends  ’) .  Miss 
Lagerlof’s  style,  especially  in  the  '  Christ  Legends,’  is  of  the  most  naive  sim¬ 
plicity;  these  legends  are  quaintly  unreal  and  fanciful,  yet  profoundly  reverent 
in  tone  and  full  of  deep  spiritual  significance.  The  only  fault  in  her  novels  — 
that  the  episodes  are  sometimes  rather  clumsily  linked  together  —  is  absent 
from  her  short  stories.  By  the  time  she  was  fifty-two  years  old,  she  had  written 
nine  volumes,  had  received  the  Nobel  prize  (1909),  had  been  honored  by  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Upsala  University,  and  had  become  the  most  popular 
and  best-loved  writer  in  Sweden. 

The  work  that  has  made  her  most  widely  known  in  Europe  is  the  glorified 
geography  book, '  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  ’  (1906) .  She  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  text-book  for  the  schools,  and  after  four  years  of  hard  study  of  the 
geography,  the  natural  history,  and  the  legendary  lore  of  Sweden,  she  wrote 
the  adventures  of  the  bewitched  little  boy,  Nils,  who  travels  on  the  back  of  a 
wild  goose  all  over  Sweden.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  of  fairy  books.  Nils  is 
the  Swedish  Peter  Pan.  Like  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  like  Barrie,  Miss 
Lagerlof  is  able  to  look  at  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  happy  child.  She  has  an 
intense  perception  of  life  in  everything,  and  can  make  the  clouds  and  the  for¬ 
ests  and  the  animals  as  real  as  the  Swedish  peasants  themselves. 

In  her  handling  of  the  Swedish  peasant,  one  is  reminded  of  Bjornson.  In  this 
almost  inarticulate  peasant,  she  divines  the  heart  and  the  conscience  and  pic¬ 
tures  them  to  us  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  She  knows  just  what  is  happening 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  red  farms  and  the  cottages  in  the  forest  valleys.  She  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  mysticism  of  the  peasant.  Her  greatest  work,  '  Jeru¬ 
salem,’  is  the  saga  of  peasant  fanaticism.  The  prologue  introduces  us  to  Ing¬ 
mar  Ingmarsson,  the  last  of  a  race  of  clumsy,  sturdy,  silent  peasants,  who  have 
lived  on  the  same  farm  for  generations,  and  have  always  walked  in  the  ways  of 
God.  In  such  a  race,  the  tie  to  the  land  is  strong.  But  the  religious  call  is 
stronger.  Into  the  parish  comes  a  Methodist  from  America.  Religious  zeal 
spreads  among  the  people.  The  saved  come  to  believe  that  they  are  called  to  go 
to  Jerusalem.  We  watch  the  spread  of  the  religious  fever  until  at  length  a 
group  of  colonists  give  up  everything  in  Sweden  to  seek  salvation  in  the  Holy 
Land.  For  the  scenes  and  episodes  in  Jerusalem  Miss  Lagerlof  made  a  special 
trip  to  Palestine.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  are  disillusioned,  and  some  come  back 
to  Dalarne  —  among  them  Ingmar.  The  religious  element  is  observed  ob¬ 
jectively,  with  seriousness  and  fidelity,  but  with  no  sign  of  approval.  The  book 
portrays  the  soul  of  the  country,  realistic  and  visionary  at  the  same  time. 

'  The  Emperor  of  Portugallia,’  a  simple  story,  presented  in  forty-six  episodes, 
has  as  its  chief  figure  an  old  crofter,  Jan,  a  stupid  man,  whose  master  passion 
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is  his  love  for  a  little  'laughter  who  comes  to  him  late  in  life.  Forced  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  enough  money  to  save  the  little  cottage  from  con¬ 
fiscation,  the  daughter  is  ruined,  and  does  not  return  to  her  parents  for  fifteen 
years.  The  old  man’s  imagination,  working  on  vague  rumors,  and  feeding  on 
pleasantries  about  his  daughter’s  fate,  slyly  whispered  about,  builds  up  a  dream 
world  in  which  she  is  a  princess  —  the  princess  of  Portugallia  —  and  he,  of 
course,  an  emperor.  In  plain  terms  he  goes  mad,  and  is  the  butt  of  the  country¬ 
side.  When  the  girl,  now  a  worldly  woman,  does  return,  she  attempts  to  take 
her  mother  away  from  the  mad  father  to  the  city.  But  in  her  spurning  of  him, 
he  sees  only  a  plot  of  her  enemies,  and  follows  her  to  the  pier  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  her  from  them.  He  falls  into  the  water  and  is  drowned.  It  is  only  after 
a  gruesome  vigil  of  weeks  at  the  pier,  while  men  search  for  his  body,  that  the 
daughter  comes  to  a  purifying  realization  of  her  father’s  love.  In  this  book 
also,  the  sober  and  orderly  life  of  the  little  community,  with  its  parson  and  its 
schoolmaster  and  its  prosaic  peasant  life,  has  a  mystical  background.  We  have 
a  sense  of  "  flickering  weirdness  ”  behind  it  all.  Madness  and  poverty  and  vul¬ 
garity  are  illumined  by  the  perception  of  spiritual  beauty  that  transforms  the 
story. 

Miss  Lagerlof’s  method  is  to  throw  into  obscurity,  without  ignoring,  human 
frailties  and  vices,  and  turn  the  light  upon  what  is  biggest  and  strongest  in 
men.  And  when  she  leads  us  into  far-off  fantastic  worlds  of  her  own  creation, 
h^r  ultimate  purpose  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  "  inner  spiritual  meanings  of 
the  over-emphasized  superficial  actualities  of  our  existence.”  She  has  the  cour¬ 
age  and  ability  to  dream  and  feel  and  aspire;  but  she  has  also  the  grasp  upon 
the  facts  of  life  that  is  the  legacy  of  the  naturalists  to  the  idealists. 

Dorothy  Brewster 


THE  BEGGAR 

From  '  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling,’  Introduction.  Copyright  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

ONE  cold  December  day  a  beggar  came  wandering  up  the  slopes  of 
Broby.  He  was  dressed  in  the  most  miserable  rags,  and  his  shoes  were 
so  worn  that  the  cold  snow  wet  his  feet. 

Lofven  is  a  long,  narrow  lake  in  Varmland,  intersected  in  several  places  by 
long  narrow  sounds.  In  the  north  it  stretches  up  to  the  Finn  forests,  in  the 
south  down  to  the  lake  Vaner.  There  are  many  parishes,  along  its  shores,  but 
the  parish  of  Bro  is  the  largest  and  richest.  It  takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  lake’s 
shores  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  but  on  the  west  side  are  the  largest 
estates,  such  as  Ekeby  and  Bjorne,  known  far  and  wide  for  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  Broby,  with  its  large  village  and  inn,  courthouse,  sheriff-quarters,  vicarage, 
and  market-place. 
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Broby  lies  on  a  steep  slope.  The  beggar  had  come  past  the  inn,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  was  struggling  up  towards  the  parsonage,  which  lies  at 
the  top. 

A  little  girl  went  in  front  of  him  up  the  hill;  she  dragged  a  sledge  laden  with 
a  bag  of  meal.  The  beggar  caught  up  with  the  child  and  began  to  talk  to  her. 

"  A  little  horse  for  such  a  heavy  load,”  he  said. 

The  child  turned  and  looked  at  him.  She  was  a  little  creature  about  twelve 
years  old,  with  sharp,  suspicious  eyes,  and  lips  pressed  together. 

"  Would  to  God  the  horse  was  smaller  and  the  load  larger;  it  might  last 
longer,”  answered  the  girl. 

"  Is  it  then  your  own  food  you  are  dragging  home?  ” 

"  By  God’s  grace  it  is;  I  have  to  get  my  own  food,  although  I  am  so  little.” 

The  beggar  seized  the  sled  rope  to  drag  it  up. 

The  girl  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  needn’t  think  that  you  will  get  anything  for  this,”  she  said. 

The  beggar  laughed. 

"  You  must  be  the  daughter  of  the  Broby  clergyman.” 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  indeed.  Many  have  poorer  fathers,  but  none  have  worse. 
That’s  the  Lord’s  truth,  although  it’s  a  shame  that  his  own  child  should  have 
to  say  it.” 

"  I  hear  he  is  mean  and  ill-natured,  your  father.” 

"  Mean  he  is,  and  ill-natured  he  is,  but  they  say  his  daughter  will  be  worse 
if  she  lives  so  long;  that’s  what  people  say.” 

"  I  fancy  people  are  right.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  where  you  found 
this  meal-bag.” 

"  It  makes  no  difference  if  I  tell  you.  I  took  the  grain  out  of  father’s  store¬ 
house  this  morning,  and  now  I  have  been  to  the  mill.” 

"  May  he  not  see  you  when  you  come  dragging  it  behind  you?  ” 

"  You  have  left  school  too  early.  Father  is  away  on  his  parish  visits,  can’t 
you  seer 

"  Somebody  is  driving  up  the  hill  behind  us;  I  hear  the  creaking  of  the  run¬ 
ners.  Think  if  it  were  he  who  is  coming!  ” 

The  girl  listened  and  peered  down,  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  is  father,”  she  sobbed.  "  He  will  kill  me!  He  will  kill  me!  ” 

"  Yes,  good  advice  is  now  precious,  and  prompt  advice  better  than  silver  and 
gold,”  said  the  beggar. 

"  Look  here,”  said  the  child,  "  you  can  help  me.  Take  the  rope  and  drag  the 
sledge;  then  father  will  believe  it  is  yours.” 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it  afterwards?  ”  asked  the  beggar,  and  put  the  rope 
round  his  shoulders. 

"  Take  it  where  you  like  for  the  moment,  but  come  up  to  the  parsonage  with 
it  when  it  is  dark.  I  shall  be  looking  out  for  you.  You  are  to  come  with  the 
bag  and  the  sledge,  you  understand.” 
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"  I  shall  try.” 

"  God  help  you  if  you  don’t  come!  ”  called  the  girl,  while  she  ran,  hurrying 
to  get  home  before  her  father. 

The  beggar  turned  the  sledge  with  a  heavy  heart  and  dragged  it  down  to 
the  inn. 

The  poor  fellow  had  had  his  dream,  as  he  went  in  the  snow  with  half-naked 
feet.  He  had  thought  of  the  great  woods  north  of  Lake  Lofven,  of  the  great 
Finn  forests. 

Here  in  the  parish  of  Bro,  where  he  was  now  wandering  along  the  sound 
which  connects  the  upper  and  lower  Lofven  —  in  this  rich  and  smiling  coun¬ 
try,  where  one  estate  joins  another,  factory  lies  near  factory  —  here  all  the 
roads  seemed  to  him  too  heavy,  the  rooms  too  small,  the  beds  too  hard.  Here 
he  longed  for  the  peace  of  the  great,  eternal  forests. 

Here  he  heard  the  blows  echoing  in  all  the  barns  as  they  threshed  out  the 
grain.  Loads  of  timber  and  charcoal-vans  kept  coming  down  from  the  inex¬ 
haustible  forests.  Endless  loads  of  metal  followed  the  deep  ruts  which  the  hun¬ 
dreds  gone  before  had  cut.  Here  he  saw  sleighs  filled  with  travelers  speed  from 
house  to  house,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  pleasure  held  the  reins  and  beauty 
and  love  stood  on  the  runners.  Oh,  how  he  longed  for  the  peace  of  the  forest. 

There  the  trees  rise  straight  and  pillarlike  from  the  even  ground,  there  the 
snow  rests  in  heavy  layers  on  the  motionless  pines,  there  the  wind  is  powerless 
and  only  plays  softly  in  the  topmost  leaves,  there  he  would  wander  deeper 
and  still  farther  in,  until  at  last  his  strength  would  fail  him,  and  he  would  drop 
under  the  great  trees,  dying  of  hunger  and  cold. 

He  longed  for  the  great  murmuring  grave  above  the  Lofven  where  he  would 
be  overcome  by  the  powers  of  annihilation,  where  at  last  hunger,  cold,  fatigue, 
and  brandy  should  succeed  in  destroying  his  poor  body,  which  had  endured 
everything. 

He  came  down  to  the  inn  to  await  the  evening.  He  went  into  the  bar-room 
and  threw  himself  down  on  a  bench  by  the  door,  dreaming  of  the  eternal 
forests. 

The  innkeeper’s  wife  felt  sorry  for  him  and  gave  him  a  glass  of  brandy.  She 
even  gave  him  another,  he  implored  her  so  eagerly. 

But  more  she  would  not  give  him,  and  the  beggar  was  in  despair.  He  must 
have  more  of  the  strong,  sweet  brandy.  He  must  once  again  feel  his  heart  dance 
in  his  body  and  his  thoughts  flame  up  in  intoxication.  Oh,  that  sweet  spirit  of 
the  corn! 

The  summer  sun,  the  song  of  the  birds,  perfume  and  beauty  floated  in  its 
white  wave.  Once  more,  before  he  disappears  into  the  night  and  the  darkness, 
let  him  drink  sunshine  and  happiness. 

So  he  bartered  first  the  meal,  then  the  meal-sack,  and  last  the  sledge,  for 
brandy.  On  it  he  got  thoroughly  drunk,  and  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  on  a  bench  in  the  bar-room. 
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When  he  awoke  he  understood  that  there  was  left  for  him  only  one  thing 
to  do.  Since  his  miserable  body  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  since  he  had 
been  capable  of  drinking  up  what  a  child  had  confided  to  him,  since  he  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  earth,  he  must  free  it  of  the  burden  of  such  wretchedness.  He 
must  give  his  soul  its  liberty,  let  it  go  to  its  God. 

He  lay  on  the  bench  in  the  bar-room  and  passed  sentence  on  himself: 
"  Gosta  Berling,  dismissed  priest,  accused  of  having  drunk  up  the  food  of  a 
hungry  child,  is  condemned  to  death.  What  death?  Death  in  the  snow-drifts.” 

He  seized  his  cap  and  reeled  out.  He  was  neither  quite  awake  nor  quite 
sober.  He  wept  in  pity  for  himself,  for  his  poor,  soiled  soul,  which  he  must 
set  free. 

He  did  not  go  far,  and  did  not  turn  from  the  road.  At  the  very  roadside  lay 
a  deep  drift,  and  there  he  threw  himself  down  to  die.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  sleep. 

No  one  knows  how  long  he  lay  there;  but  there  was  still  life  in  him  when 
the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Broby  came  running  along  the  road  with  a 
lantern  in  her  hand,  and  found  him  in  the  drift  by  the  roadside.  She  had  stood 
for  hours  and  waited  for  him;  now  she  had  run  down  Broby  hill  to  look 
for  him. 

She  recognizes  him  instantly,  and  she  began  to  shake  him  and  to  scream  with 
all  her  might  to  get  him  awake. 

She  must  know  what  he  had  done  with  her  meal-bag. 

She  must  Call  him  back  to  life,  at  least  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  could  tell 
her  what  had  become  of  her  sledge  and  her  meal-bag.  Her  father  would  kill 
her  if  she  had  lost  his  sledge.  She  bit  the  beggar’s  finger  and  scratched  his  face, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  screamed  madly. 

Then  some  one  came  driving  along  the  road. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  screaming  so?  ”  asked  a  harsh  voice. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  this  fellow  has  done  with  my  meal-bag  and  my 
sledge,”  sobbed  the  child,  and  beat  with  clenched  fists  on  the  beggar’s  breast. 

"  Are  you  clawing  a  frozen  man?  Away  with  you,  wildcat!  ” 

The  traveler  was  a  large  and  coarse  woman.  She  got  out  of  the  sleigh  and 
came  over  to  the  drift.  She  took  the  child  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  threw 
her  on  one  side.  Then  she  leaned  over,  thrust  her  arms  under  the  beggar’s 
body,  and  lifted  him  up.  Then  she  carried  him  to  the  sleigh  and  laid  him  in  it. 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  inn,  wildcat,”  she  called  to  the  child,  "  that  we  may 
hear  what  you  know  of  all  this.” 

An  hour  later  the  beggar  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  door  in  the  best  room  of  the 
inn,  and  in  front  of  him  stood  the  powerful  woman  who  had  rescued  him  from 
the  drift. 

Just  as  Gosta  Berling  now  saw  her,  on  her  way  home  from  the  charcoal  kilns, 
with  sooty  hands,  and  a  clay-pipe  in  her  mouth,  dressed  in  a  short,  unlined 
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sheepskin  jacket  and  striped  homespun  skirt,  with  tarred  shoes  on  her  feet 
and  a  sheath-knife  in  her  bosom,  as  he  saw  her  with  gray  hair  combed 
back  from  an  old  beautiful  face,  so  had  he  heard  her  described  a  thousand 
times,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  come  across  the  far-famed  major’s  wife  of 
Ekeby. 

She  was  the  most  influential  woman  in  all  Varmland,  mistress  of  seven  iron¬ 
works,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed;  and  he  was  only  a  poor 
condemned  man,  stripped  of  everything,  knowing  that  every  road  was  too 
heavy  for  him,  every  room  too  crowded.  His  body  shook  with  terror  while  her 
glance  rested  on  him. 

She  stood  silent  and  looked  at  the  human  wretchedness  before  her,  the  red, 
swollen  hands,  the  emaciated  form,  and  the  splendid  head,  which  even  in  its 
ruin  and  neglect  shone  in  wild  beauty. 

"You  are  Gosta  Berling,  the  mad  priest?  ”  she  said,  peering  at  him. 

The  beggar  sat  motionless. 

"  I  am  the  mistress  of  Ekeby.” 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  beggar’s  body.  He  clasped  his  hands  and  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  longing  glance.  What  would  she  do  with  him?  Would  she  force 
him  to  live?  He  shook  before  her  strength.  And  yet  he  had  so  nearly  reached 
the  peace  of  the  eternal  forests. 

She  began  the  struggle  by  telling  him  the  minister’s  daughter  had  got  her 
sledge  and  her  meal-sack  again,  and  that  she,  the  major’s  wife,  had  a  shelter 
for  him  as  for  so  many  other  homeless  wretches  in  the  bachelor’s  wing  at 
Ekeby. 

She  offered  him  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  but  he  answered  he  must  die. 

Then  she  struck  the  table  with  her  clenched  fist  and  let  him  hear  what  she 
thought  of  him. 

"  So  you  want  to  die,  that’s  what  you  want.  That  would  not  surprise  me,  if 
you  were  alive.  Look,  such  a  wasted  body  and  such  powerless  limbs,  and  such 
dull  eyes,  and  you  think  that  there  is  something  left  of  you  to  die.  Do  you' 
think  that  you  have  to  lie  stiff  and  stark  with  a  coffin-lid  nailed  down  over 
you  to  be  dead?  Don’t  you  believe  that  I  stand  here  and  see  how  dead  you  are, 
Gosta  Berling? 

"  I  see  that  you  have  a  skull  for  a  head,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  worms 
were  creeping  out  of  the  sockets  of  your  eyes.  Do  you  not  feel  that  your  mouth 
is  full  of  dust?  Do  you  not  hear  how  your  bones  rattle  when  you  move? 

"  You  have  drowned  yourself  in  brandy,  Gosta  Berling,  and  you  are  dead. 

"  That  which  now  moves  in  you  is  only  death  spasms,  and  you  will  not 
allow  them  to  live,  if  you  call  that  life.  It  is  just  as  if  you  grudged  the  dead  a 
dance  over  the  graves  in  the  starlight. 

"  Are  you  ashamed  that  you  were  dismissed,  since  you  wish  to  die  now?  It 
would  have  been  more  to  your  honor  had  you  made  use  of  your  gifts  and  been 
of  some  use  on  God’s  green  earth,  I  tell  you.  Why  did  you  not  come  directly 
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to  me?  I  should  have  arranged  everything  for  you.  Yes,  now  you  expect  much 
glory  from  being  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  and  laid  on  sawdust  and  called  a 
beautiful  corpse.” 

The  beggar  sat  calm,  almost  smiling,  while  she  thundered  out  her  angry 
words.  There  was  no  danger,  he  rejoiced,  no  danger.  The  eternal  forests  wait, 
and  she  has  no  power  to  turn  thy  soul  from  them. 

But  the  major’s  wife  was  silent  and  walked  a  couple  of  times  up  and  down 
the  room;  then  she  took  a  seat  before  the  fire,  put  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
leaned  her  elbows  on  her  knees. 

"  Thousand  devils!  ”  she  said,  and  laughed  softly  to  herself.  "  It  is  truer, 
what  I  am  saying,  than  I  myself  thought.  Don’t  you  believe,  Gosta  Berling, 
that  most  of  the  people  in  this  world  are  dead  or  half-dead?  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  alive?  No!  No,  indeed! 

"  Yes,  look  at  me!  I  am  the  mistress  of  Ekeby,  and  I  am  the  most  powerful 
in  Vairmland.  If  I  wave  one  finger  the  governor  comes,  if  I  wave  with  two  the 
bishop  comes,  and  if  I  wave  with  three  all  the  chapter  and  the  aldermen  and 
mine-owners  in  Varmland  dance  to  my  music  in  Karlstad’s  market-place.  A 
thousand  devils!  Boy,  I  tell  you  that  I  am  only  a  dressed-up  corpse.  God  knows 
how  little  life  there  is  in  me.” 

The  beggar  leaned  forward  on  his  chair  and  listened  with  strained  atten¬ 
tion.  The  old  woman  sat  and  rocked  before  the  fire.  She  did  not  look  at  him 
while  she  talked. 

"  Don’t  you  know,”  she  continued,  "  that  if  I  were  a  living  being,  and  saw 
you  sitting  there,  wretched  and  deplorable  with  suicidal  thoughts,  don’t  you 
believe  that  I  should  take  them  out  of  you  in  a  second?  I  should  have  tears 
for  you  and  prayers,  which  would  turn  you  upside  down,  and  I  should  save 
your  soul;  but  now  I  am  dead. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  I  once  was  the  beautiful  Margareta  Celsing?  That 
was  not  yesterday,  but  I  can  still  sit  and  weep  my  old  eyes  red  for  her.  Why 
shall  Margareta  Celsing  be  dead,  and  Margareta  Samzelius  live?  Why  shall 
the  major’s  wife  at  Ekeby  live?  —  tell  me  that,  Gosta  Berling. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Margareta  Celsing  was  like?  She  was  slender  and 
delicate  and  modest  and  innocent,  Gosta  Berling.  She  was  one  over  whose 
grave  angels  weep. 

"  She  knew  nothing  of  evil,  no  one  had  ever  given  her  pain.  She  was  good 
to  all.  And  she  was  beautiful,  really  beautiful. 

"  There  was  a  man,  his  name  was  Altringer.  God  knows  how  he  happened 
to  be  traveling  up  there  in  Alfdal  wildernesses,  where  her  parents  had  their 
iron-works.  Margareta  Celsing  saw  him;  he  was  a  handsome  man,  and  she 
loved  him. 

"  But  he  was  poor,  and  they  agreed  to  wait  for  one  another  five  years,  as  it 
is  in  the  legend.  When  three  years  had  passed  another  suitor  came.  He  was 
ugly  and  bad,  but  the  parents  believed  that  he  was  rich,  and  they  forced  Mar- 
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gareta  Celsing,  by  fair  means  and  foul,  by  blows  and  hard  words,  to  take  him 
for  her  husband.  And  that  day,  you  see,  Margareta  Celsing  died. 

"After  that  there  was  no  Margareta  Celsing,  only  Major  Samzelius’s  wife, 
and  she  was  not  good  nor  modest;  she  believed  in  much  evil  and  never  thought 
of  the  good. 

"  You  know  well  enough  what  happened  afterwards.  We  lived  at  Sjo  by  the 
Lake  Lofven,  the  major  and  I.  But  he  was  not  rich,  as  people  had  said.  I  often 
had  hard  days. 

"  Then  Altringer  came  again,  and  now  he  was  rich.  He  became  master  of 
Ekeby,  which  lies  next  to  Sjo;  he  made  himself  master  of  six  other  estates  by 
Lake  Lofven.  He  was  able,  thrifty;  he  was  a  man  of  mark. 

"  He  helped  us  in  our  poverty;  we  drove  in  his  carriages;  he  sent  food  to 
our  kitchen,  wine  to  our  cellar.  He  filled  my  life  with  feasting  and  pleasure. 
The  major  went  off  to  the  wars,  but  what  did  we  care  for  that?  One  day  I  was 
a  guest  at  Ekeby,  the  next  he  came  to  Sjo.  Oh,  it  was  like  a  long  dance  of  de¬ 
light  on  Lofven’s  shores. 

"  But  there  was  evil  talk  of  Altringer  and  me.  If  Margareta  Celsing  had 
been  living,  it  would  have  given  her  much  pain  but  it  made  no  difference  to 
me.  But  as  yet  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  because  I  was  dead  that  I  had 
no  feeling. 

"  At  last  the  tales  of  us  reached  my  father  and  mother,  as  they  went  along 
the  charcoal  kilns  up  in  Alf dal’s  forest.  My  mother  did  not  stop  to  think;  she 
traveled  hither  to  talk  to  me. 

"  One  day,  when  the  major  was  away  and  I  sat  dining  with  Altringer  and 
several  others,  she  arrived.  I  saw  her  come  into  the  room  but  I  could  not  feel 
that  she  was  my  mother,  Gosta  Berling.  I  greeted  her  as  a  stranger,  and  in¬ 
vited  her  to  sit  down  at  my  table  and  take  part  in  the  meal. 

"  She  wished  to  talk  with  me,  as  if  I  had  been  her  daughter,  but  I  said  to 
her  that  she  was  mistaken,  that  my  parents  were  dead,  they  had  both  died  on 
my  wedding  day. 

"  Then  she  agreed  to  the  comedy.  She  was  sixty  years  old;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  had  she  driven  in  three  days.  Now  she  sat  without  ceremony  at 
the  dinner-table  and  ate  her  food;  she  was  a  strong  and  capable  woman. 

"  She  said  that  it  was  very  sad  that  I  had  had  such  a  loss  just  on  that  day. 

"  '  The  saddest  thing  was,’  I  said, '  that  my  parents  did  not  die  a  day  sooner; 
then  the  wedding  would  never  have  taken  place.’ 

"  '  Is  not  the  gracious  lady  pleased  with  her  marriage?  ’  she  then  asked. 

"  '  Oh,  yes,’  said  I,  '  I  am  pleased.  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  obey  my  dear 
parents’  wish!  ’ 

"  She  asked  if  it  had  been  my  parents’  wish  that  I  should  heap  shame  upon 
myself  and  them  and  deceive  my  husband.  I  did  my  parents  little  honor  by 
making  myself  a  byword  in  every  man’s  mouth. 

"  They  must  lie  as  they  have  made  their  bed,  I  answered  her.  And  more- 
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over  I  wished  her  to  understand,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  allow  anyone  to 
calumniate  my  parents’  daughter. 

"We  ate,  we  two.  The  men  about  us  sat  silent  and  could  not  lift  knife  nor 
fork. 

"  She  stayed  a  day  to  rest,  then  she  went.  But  all  the  time  I  saw  her,  I  could 
not  understand  that  she  was  my  mother.  I  only  knew  that  my  mother  was 
dead. 

"  When  she  was  ready  to  leave,  Gosta  Berling,  and  I  stood  beside  her  on 
the  steps,  and  the  carriage  was  before  the  door,  she  said  to  me: 

"  '  Twenty-four  hours  have  I  been  here,  without  your  greeting  me  as  your 
mother.  By  lonely  roads  I  came  here,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  three 
days.  And  for  shame  for  you  my  body  is  trembling,  as  if  it  had  been  beaten 
with  rods.  May  you  be  disowned,  as  I  have  been  disowned,  repudiated  as  I 
have  been  repudiated!  May  the  highway  be  your  home,  the  haystack  your 
bed,  the  charcoal-kiln  your  stove!  May  shame  and  dishonor  be  your  reward; 
may  others  strike  you,  as  I  strike  you!  ’ 

"  And  she  gave  me  a  heavy  blow  on  the  cheek. 

"  But  I  lifted  her  up,  carried  her  down  the  steps,  and  put  her  in  her 
carriage. 

"  '  Who  are  you,  that  you  curse  me?  ’  I  asked;  '  who  are  you  that  you 
strike  me?  That  I  will  suffer  from  no  one.’ 

"  And  I  gave  her  the  blow  again. 

"  The  carriage  drove  away,  but  then  at  that  moment,  Gosta  Berling,  I 
knew  that  Margareta  Celsing  was  dead. 

"  She  was  good  and  innocent;  she  knew  no  evil.  Angels  had  wept  at  her 
grave.  If  she  had  lived,  she  would  not  have  struck  her  mother.” 

The  beggar  by  the  door  had  listened,  and  the  words  for  a  moment  had 
drowned  the  sound  of  the  eternal  forests’  alluring  murmur.  For  see,  this  great 
lady,  she  made  herself  his  equal  in  sin,  his  sister  in  perdition,  to  give  him  cour¬ 
age  to  live.  For  he  should  learn  that  sorrow  and  wrong-doing  weighed  down 
other  heads  than  his.  Fie  rose  and  went  over  to  the  major’s  wife. 

"  Will  you  live  now,  Gosta  Berling?  ”  she  asked  with  a  voice  which  broke 
with  tears.  "  Why  should  you  die?  You  could  have  been  such  a  good  priest, 
but  it  was  never  Gosta  Berling  whom  you  drowned  in  brandy,  he  as  gleam- 
ingly  innocent-white  as  that  Margareta  Celsing  I  suffocated  in  hate.  Will  you 
live?  ” 

Gosta  fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"  Forgive  me,”  he  said,  "  I  cannot.” 

"  I  am  an  old  woman,  hardened  by  much  sorrow,”  answered  the  major’s 
wife,  "  and  I  sit  here  and  give  myself  as  a  prize  to  a  beggar,  whom  I  have 
found  half-frozen  in  a  snow-drift  by  the  roadside.  It  serves  me  right.  Let  him 
go  and  kill  himself;  then  at  least  he  won’t  be  able  to  tell  of  my  folly.” 

"  I  am  no  suicide,  I  am  condemned  to  die.  Do  not  make  the  struggle  too 
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hard  for  me!  I  may  not  live.  My  body  has  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  there¬ 
fore  I  must  let  it  escape  and  go  to  God.” 

"  And  so  you  believe  you  will  get  there?  ” 

"  Farewell,  and  thank  you!  ” 

"  Farewell,  Gosta  Berling.” 

The  beggar  rose  and  walked  with  hanging  head  and  dragging  step  to  the 
door.  This  woman  made  the  way  up  to  the  great  forests  heavy  for  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  door,  he  had  to  look  back.  Then  he  met  her  glance,  as 
she  sat  still  and  looked  after  him.  Fie  had  never  seen  such  a  change  in  any 
face,  and  he  stood  and  stared  at  her.  She,  who  had  just  been  angry  and 
threatening,  sat  transfigured,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  pitying,  compassion¬ 
ate  love. 

There  was  something  in  him,  in  his  own  wild  heart,  which  burst  before  that 
glance;  he  leaned  his  forehead  against  the  door-post,  stretched  his  arms  up 
over  his  head,  and  wept  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

The  major’s  wife  tossed  her  clay  pipe  into  the  fire  and  came  over  to  Gosta. 
Her  movements  were  as  tender  as  a  mother’s. 

"  There,  there,  my  boy!  ” 

And  she  got  him  down  beside  her  on  the  bench  by  the  door,  so  that  he  wept 
with  his  head  on  her  knees. 

"  Will  you  still  die?  ” 

Then  he  wished  to  rush  away.  She  had  to  hold  him  back  by  force. 

"  Now  I  tell  you  that  you  may  do  as  you  please.  But  I  promise  you  that,  if 
you  will  live,  I  will  take  to  me  the  daughter  of  the  Broby  minister  and  make  a 
human  being  of  her,  so  that  she  can  thank  her  God  that  you  stole  her  meal. 
Now  will  you?  ” 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  her  right  in  the  eyes. 

"  Do  you  mean  it?  ” 

"  I  do,  Gosta  Berling.” 

Then  he  wrung  his  hands  in  anguish.  He  saw  before  him  the  peering  eyes, 
the  compressed  lips,  the  wasted  little  hands.  This  young  creature  would  get 
protection  and  care,  and  the  marks  of  degradation  be  effaced  from  her  body, 
anger  from  her  soul.  Now  the  way  up  to  the  eternal  forests  was  closed  to  him. 

"  I  shall  not  kill  myself  as  long  as  she  is  under  your  care,”  he  said.  "  I  knew 
well  enough  that  you  would  force  me  to  live.  I  felt  that  you  were  stronger 
than  I.” 

"  Gosta  Berling,”  she  said  solemnly,  "  I  have  fought  for  you  as  for  myself. 
I  said  to  God:  '  If  there  is  anything  of  Margareta  Celsing  living  in  me,  let  her 
come  forward  and  show  herself,  so  that  this  man  may  not  go  and  kill  himself.’ 
And  He  granted  it,  and  you  saw  her,  and  therefore  you  could  not  go.  And  she 
whispered  to  me  that  for  that  poor  child’s  sake  you  would  give  up  your  plan 
of  dying.  Ah,  you  fly,  you  wild  birds,  but  our  Lord  knows  the  net  which  will 
catch  you.” 
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"  He  is  a  great  and  wonderful  God,”  said  Gosta  Berling.  "  He  has  mocked 
me  and  cast  me  out,  but  He  will  not  let  me  die.  May  His  will  be  done!  ” 
From  that  day  Gosta  Berling  became  a  guest  at  Ekeby.  Twice  he  tried  to 
leave  and  make  himself  a  way  to  live  by  his  own  work.  The  first  time  the 
major’s  wife  gave  him  a  cottage  near  Ekeby;  he  moved  thither  and  meant  to 
live  as  a  laborer.  This  succeeded  for  a  while,  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  the  daily  labor,  and  again  returned  as  a  guest.  There  was  another 
time,  when  he  became  tutor  at  Borg  for  Count  Henry  Dohna.  During  this 
time  he  fell  in  love  with  the  young  Ebba  Dohna,  the  count’s  sister;  but  when 
she  died,  just  as  he  thought  he  had  nearly  won  her,  he  gave  up  every  thought 
of  being  anything  but  guest  at  Ekeby.  It  seemed  to  him  that  for  a  dismissed 
priest  all  ways  to  make  amends  were  closed. 
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ONE  of  those  who  had  lived  the  life  of  a  pensioner  at  Ekeby  was  little 
Ruster,  who  could  transpose  music  and  play  the  flute.  He  was  of  low 
origin  and  poor,  without  home  and  without  relations.  Hard  times 
came  to  him  when  the  company  of  pensioners  were  dispersed. 

He  then  had  no  horse  nor  carriole,  no  fur  coat  nor  red-painted  luncheon- 
basket.  He  had  to  go  on  foot  from  house  to  house  and  carry  his  belongings 
’tied  in  a  blue  striped  cotton  handkerchief.  He  buttoned  his  coat  all  the  way 
up  to  his  chin,  so  that  no  one  should  need  to  know  in  what  condition  his  shirt 
and  waistcoat  were,  and  in  its  deep  pockets  he  kept  his  most  precious  posses¬ 
sions:  his  flute  taken  to  pieces,  his  flat  brandy  bottle,  and  his  music-pen. 

His  profession  was  to  copy  music,  and  if  it  had  been  as  in  the  old  days,  there 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  work  for  him.  But  with  every  passing  year  music 
was  less  practised  in  Varmland.  The  guitar,  with  its  moldy,  silken  ribbon  and 
its  worn  screws,  and  the  dented  horn,  with  faded  tassels  and  cord,  were  put 
away  in  the  lumber-room  in  the  attic,  and  the  dust  settled  inches  deep  on  the 
long,  iron-bound  violin  boxes.  Yet  the  less  little  Ruster  had  to  do  with  flute 
and  music-pen,  so  much  the  more  must  he  turn  to  the  brandy  flask,  and  at  last 
he  became  quite  a  drunkard.  It  was  a  great  pity. 

He  was  still  received  at  the  manor-houses  as  an  old  friend,  but  there  were 
complaints  when  he  came  and  joy  when  he  went.  There  was  an  odor  of  dirt 
and  brandy  about  him,  and  if  he  had  only  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine  or  one 
toddy,  he  grew  confused  and  told  unpleasant  stories.  He  was  the  torment  of 
the  hospitable  houses. 
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One  Christmas  he  came  to  Lofdala,  where  Liljekrona,  the  great  violinist,  had 
his  home.  Liljekrona  had  also  been  one  of  the  pensioners  of  Ekeby,  but  after 
the  death  of  the  major’s  wife,  he  returned  to  his  quiet  farm  and  remained 
there.  Ruster  came  to  him  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
preparations,  and  asked  for  work.  Liljekrona  gave  him  a  little  copying  to 
keep  him  busy. 

"  You  ought  to  have  let  him  go  immediately,”  said  his  wife;  "  now  he  will 
certainly  take  so  long  with  that  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  keep  him  over 
Christmas.” 

"  He  must  be  somewhere,”  answered  Liljekrona. 

And  he  offered  Ruster  toddy  and  brandy,  sat  with  him,  and  lived  over  again 
with  him  the  whole  Ekeby  time.  But  he  was  out  of  spirits  and  disgusted  by 
him,  like  everyone  else,  although  he  would  not  let  it  be  seen,  for  old  friend¬ 
ship  and  hospitality  were  sacred  to  him. 

In  Liljekrona’s  house  for  three  weeks  now  they  had  been  preparing  to  re¬ 
ceive  Christmas.  They  had  been  living  in  discomfort  and  bustle,  had  sat  up 
with  dip-lights  and  torches  till  their  eyes  grew  red,  had  been  frozen  in  the 
out-house  with  the  salting  of  meat  and  in  the  brew-house  with  the  brewing  of 
the  beer.  But  both  the  mistress  and  the  servants  gave  themselves  up  to  it  all 
without  grumbling. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  done  and  the  holy  evening  came,  a  sweet 
enchantment  would  sink  down  over  them.  Christmas  would  loosen  all  tongues, 
so  that  jokes  and  jests,  rhymes  and  merriment  would  flow  of  themselves  with¬ 
out  effort.  Everyone’s  feet  would  wish  to  twirl  in  the  dance,  and  from  mem¬ 
ory’s  dark  corners  words  and  melodies  would  rise,  although  no  one  could 
believe  that  they  were  there.  And  then  everyone  was  so  good,  so  good! 

Now  when  Ruster  came  the  whole  household  at  Lofdala  thought  that  Christ¬ 
man  was  spoiled.  The  mistress  and  the  older  children  and  the  old  servants  were 
all  of  the  same  opinion.  Ruster  caused  them  a  suffocating  disgust.  They  were 
moreover  afraid  that  when  he  and  Liljekrona  began  to  rake  up  the  old  memo¬ 
ries,  the  artist’s  blood  would  flame  up  in  the  great  violinist  and  his  home  would 
lose  him.  Formerly  he  had  not  been  able  to  remain  long  at  home. 

No  one  can  describe  how  they  loved  their  master  on  the  farm,  since  they  had 
had  him  with  them  a  couple  of  years.  And  what  he  had  to  give!  How  much  he 
was  to  his  home,  especially  at  Christmas!  He  did  not  take  his  place  on  any 
sofa  or  rocking  stool,  but  on  a  high  narrow  wooden  bench  in  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace.  When  he  was  settled  there  he  started  off  on  adventures.  He  traveled 
about  the  earth,  climbed  up  to  the  stars,  and  even  higher.  He  played  and 
talked  by  turns,  and  the  whole  household  gathered  about  him  and  listened.  Life 
grew  proud  and  beautiful  when  the  richness  of  that  one  soul  shone  on  it. 

Therefore  they  loved  him  as  they  loved  Christmas  time,  pleasure,  the  spring 
sun.  And  when  little  Ruster  came,  their  Christmas  peace  was  destroyed.  They 
had  worked  in  vain  if  he  was  coming  to  tempt  away  their  master.  It  was  un- 
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just  that  the  drunkard  should  sit  at  the  Christmas  table  in  a  happy  house  and 
spoil  the  Christmas  pleasure. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Christmas  eve  little  Ruster  had  his  music  written  out, 
and  he  said  something  about  going,  although  of  course  he  meant  to  stay. 

Liljelcrona  had  been  influenced  by  the  general  feeling,  and  therefore  said 
quite  lukewarmly  and  indifferently  that  Ruster  had  better  stay  where  he  was 
over  Christmas. 

Little  Ruster  was  inflammable  and  proud.  He  twirled  his  mustache  and 
shook  back  the  black  artist’s  hair  that  stood  like  a  dark  cloud  over  his  head. 
What  did  Liljekrona  mean?  Should  he  stay  because  he  had  nowhere  else  to 
go?  Oh,  only  think  how  they  stood  and  waited  for  him  in  the  big  iron-works 
in  the  parish  of  Bro!  The  guest-room  was  in  order,  the  glass  of  welcome  filled. 
He  was  in  great  haste.  He  only  did  not  know  to  which  he  ought  to  go  first. 

"  Very  well,”  answered  Liljekrona  "  you  may  go  if  you  will.” 

After  dinner  little  Ruster  borrowed  horse  and  sleigh,  coat  and  furs.  The 
stable-boy  from  Lofdala  was  to  take  him  to  some  place  in  Bro  and  drive 
quickly  back,  for  it  threatened  snow. 

No  one  believed  that  he  was  expected,  or  that  there  was  a  single  place  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  welcome.  But  they  were  so  anxious  to  be  rid  of 
him  that  they  put  the  thought  aside  and  let  him  depart.  "  He  wished  it  him¬ 
self,”  they  said;  and  then  they  thought  that  now  they  would  be  glad. 

But  when  they  gathered  in  the  dining-room  at  five  o’clock  to  drink  tea  and 
to  dance  round  the  Christmas  tree,  Liljekrona  was  silent  and  out  of  spirits. 
He  did  not  seat  himself  on  the  bench;  he  touched  neither  tea  nor  punch;  he 
could  not  remember  any  polka;  the  violin  was  out  of  order.  Those  who  could 
play  and  dance  had  to  do  it  without  him. 

Then  his  wife  grew  uneasy;  the  children  were  discontented,  everything  in  the 
house  went  wrong.  It  was  the  most  lamentable  Christmas  Eve. 

The  porridge  turned  sour;  the  candles  sputtered;  the  wood  smoked;  the 
wind  stirred  up  the  snow  and  blew  bitter  cold  into  the  rooms.  The  stable-boy 
who  had  driven  Ruster  did  not  come  home.  The  cook  wept;  the  maids  scolded. 

Finally  Liljekrona  remembered  that  no  sheaves  had  been  put  out  for  the 
sparrows,  and  he  complained  aloud  of  all  the  women  about  him  who  abandoned 
old  customs  and  were  new-fangled  and  heartless.  They  understood  well  enough 
that  what  tormented  him  was  remorse  that  he  had  let  little  Ruster  go  away 
from  his  home  on  Christmas  Eve. 

After  a  while  he  went  to  his  room,  shut  the  door,  and  began  to  play  as  he 
had  not  played  since  he  had  ceased  roaming.  It  was  full  of  hate  and  scorn,  full 
of  longing  and  revolt.  "You  thought  to  bind  me,  but  you  must  forge  new 
fetters.  You  thought  to  make  me  as  small-minded  as  yourselves,  but  I  turn  to 
larger  things,  to  the  open.  Commonplace  people,  slaves  of  the  home,  hold  me 
prisoner  if  it  is  in  your  power!  ” 

When  his  wife  heard  the  music,  she  said:  "Tomorrow  he  is  gone,  if  God 
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does  not  work  a  miracle  in  the  night.  Our  inhospitableness  has  brought  on  just 
what  we  thought  we  could  avoid.” 

In  the  meantime  little  Ruster  drove  about  in  the  snowstorm.  He  went  from 
one  house  to  the  other  and  asked  if  there  was  any  work  for  him  to  do,  but  he 
was  not  received  anywhere.  They  did  not  even  ask  him  to  get  out  of  the  sledge. 
Some  had  their  houses  full  of  guests,  others  were  going  away  on  Christmas 
Day.  "  Drive  to  the  next  neighbor,”  they  all  said. 

He  could  come  and  spoil  the  pleasure  of  an  ordinary  day,  but  not  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  Christmas  Eve  came  but  once  a  year,  and  the  children  had  been  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  thought  of  it  all  the  autumn.  They  could  not  put  that  man  at  a 
table  where  there  were  children.  Formerly  they  had  been  glad  to  see  him,  but 
not  since  he  had  become  a  drunkard.  Where  should  they  put  the  fellow,  more¬ 
over?  The  servants’  room  was  too  plain  and  the  guest-room  too  fine. 

So  little  Ruster  had  to  drive  from  house  to  house  in  the  blinding  snow.  His 
wet  mustache  hung  limply  down  over  his  mouth;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and 
blurred,  but  the  brandy  was  blown  out  of  his  brain.  He  began  to  wonder  and 
to  be  amazed.  Was  it  possible,  was  it  possible  that  no  one  wished  to  receive 
him? 

Then  all  at  once  he  saw  himself.  He  saw  how  miserable  and  degraded  he 
was,  and  he  understood  that  he  was  odious  to  people.  "  It  is  the  end  of  me,” 
he  thought.  "  No  more  copying  of  music,  no  more  flute-playing.  No  one  on 
earth  needs  me;  no  one  has  compassion  on  me.” 

The  storm  whirled  and  played,  tore  apart  the  drifts  and  piled  them  up 
again,  took  a  pillar  of  snow  in  its  arms  and  danced  out  into  the  plain,  lifted  one 
flake  up  to  the  clouds  and  chased  another  down  into  a  ditch.  "  It  is  so,  it  is  so,” 
said  little  Ruster;  "  while  one  dances  and  whirls  it  is  play,  but  when  one  must 
be  buried  in  the  drift  and  forgotten,  it  is  sorrow  and  grief.”  But  down  they 
all  have  to  go,  and  now  it  was  his  turn.  To  think  that  he  had  now  come  to 
the  end! 

He  no  longer  asked  where  the  man  was  driving  him;  he  thought  that  he  was 
driving  in  the  land  of  death. 

Little  Ruster  made  no  offerings  to  the  gods  that  night.  He  did  not  curse 
flute-playing  or  the  life  of  a  pensioner;  he  did  not  think  that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  ploughed  the  earth  or  sewn  shoes.  But  he  mourned 
that  he  was  now  a  worn-out  instrument,  which  pleasure  could  no  longer  use. 
He  complained  of  no  one,  for  he  knew  that  when  the  horn  is  cracked  and  the 
guitar  will  not  stay  in  tune,  they  must  go.  He  became  all  at  once  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  man.  He  understood  that  it  was  the  end  of  him,  on  this  Christmas  Eve. 
Hunger  and  cold  would  destroy  him,  for  he  understood  nothing,  was  good 
for  nothing,  and  had  no  friends. 

The  sledge  stops,  and  suddenly  it  is  light  about  him,  and  he  hears  friendly 
voices,  and  there  is  some  one  who  is  helping  him  into  a  warm  room,  and  some 
one  who  is  pouring  warm  tea  into  him.  His  coat  is  pulled  off  him,  and  several 
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people  cry  that  he  is  welcome,  and  warm  hands  rub  life  into  his  benumbed 
fingers. 

He  was  so  confused  by  it  all  that  he  did  not  come  to  his  senses  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  could  not  possibly  comprehend  that  he  had  come  back 
to  Lofdala.  He  had  not  been  at  all  conscious  that  the  stable-boy  had  grown 
tired  of  driving  about  in  the  storm  and  had  turned  home. 

Nor  did  he  understand  why  he  was  now  so  well  received  in  Liljekrona’s 
house.  He  could  not  know  that  Liljekrona’s  wife  understood  what  a  weary 
journey  he  had  made  that  Christmas  Eve,  when  he  had  been  turned  away 
from  every  door  where  he  had  knocked.  She  felt  such  compassion  on  him 
that  she  forget  her  own  troubles. 

Liljekrona  went  on  with  the  wild  playing  up  in  his  room;  he  did  not  know 
that  Ruster  had  come.  The  latter  sat  meanwhile  in  the  dining-room  with  the 
wife  and  the  children.  The  servants,  who  used  also  to  be  there  on  Christmas 
Eve,  had  moved  out  into  the  kitchen  away  from  their  mistress’  trouble. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  lost  no  time  in  setting  Ruster  to  work.  "  You 
hear,  I  suppose,”  she  said,  "  that  Liljekrona  does  nothing  but  play  all  the 
evening,  and  I  must  attend  to  setting  the  table  and  the  food.  The  children  are 
quite  forsaken.  You  must  look  after  these  two  smallest.” 

Children  were  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  little  Ruster  had  had  least 
intercourse.  He  had  met  them  neither  in  the  bachelor’s  wing  nor  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  tent,  neither  in  wayside  inns  nor  on  the  highways.  He  was  almost  shy 
of  them,  and  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  say  that  was  fine  enough  for 
them. 

He  took  out  his  flute  and  taught  them  how  to  finger  the  stops  and  holes. 
There  was  one  of  four  years  and  one  of  six.  They  had  a  lesson  on  the  flute 
and  were  deeply  interested  in  it.  "  This  is  A,”  he  said,  "  and  this  is  C,”  and 
then  he  blew  the  notes.  Then  the  young  people  wished  to  know  what  kind  of 
an  A  and  C  it  was  that  was  to  be  played. 

Ruster  took  out  his  score  and  made  a  few  notes. 

"  No,”  they  said,  "  that  is  not  right.”  And  they  ran  away  for  an  A  B  C 
book. 

Little  Ruster  began  to  hear  their  alphabet.  They  knew  it  and  they  did  not 
know  it.  What  they  knew  was  not  very  much.  Ruster  grew  eager;  he  lifted 
the  little  boys  up,  each  on  one  of  his  knees,  and  began  to  teach  them.  Lilje¬ 
krona’s  wife  went  out  and  in  and  listened  quite  in  amazement.  It  sounded 
like  a  game,  and  the  children  were  laughing  the  whole  time,  but  they  learned. 

Ruster  kept  on  for  a  while,  but  he  was  absent  from  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  turning  over  the  old  thoughts  from  out  in  the  storm.  It  was  good  and 
pleasant,  but  nevertheless,  it  was  the  end  of  him.  He  was  worn  out.  He  ought 
to  be  thrown  away.  And  all  of  a  sudden  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face  and 
began  to  weep. 

Liljekrona’s  wife  came  quickly  up  to  him. 
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"  Ruster,”  she  said,  "  I  can  understand  that  you  think  that  all  is  over  for 
you.  You  cannot  make  a  living  with  your  music,  and  you  are  destroying  your¬ 
self  with  brandy.  But  it  is  not  the  end,  Ruster.” 

"Yes,”  sobbed  the  little  flute-player. 

"  Do  you  see  that  to  sit  as  tonight  with  the  children,  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing  for  you?  If  you  would  teach  children  to  read  and  write  you  would  be 
welcomed  everywhere.  That  is  no  less  important  an  instrument  on  which  to 
play,  Ruster,  than  flute  and  violin.  Look  at  them,  Ruster!  ” 

She  placed  the  two  children  in  front  of  him,  and  he  looked  up  blinking  as 
if  he  had  looked  at  the  sun.  It  seemed  as  if  his  little  blurred  eyes  could  not 
meet  those  of  the  children,  which  were  big,  clear,  and  innocent. 

"  Look  at  them,  Ruster!  ”  repeated  Liljekrona’s  wife. 

"  I  dare  not,”  said  Ruster,  for  it  was  like  a  purgatory  to  look  through  the 
beautiful  child  eyes  to  the  unspotted  beauty  of  their  souls. 

Liljekrona’s  wife  laughed  loud  and  joyously. 

"  Then  you  must  accustom  yourself  to  them,  Ruster.  You  can  stay  in  my 
house  as  schoolmaster  this  year.” 

Liljekrona  heard  his  wife  laugh  and  came  out  of  his  room. 

"  What  is  it?  ”  he  said.  "  What  is  it?  ” 

"  Nothing,”  she  answered,  "  but  that  Ruster  has  come  again,  and  that  I 
have  engaged  him  as  schoolmaster  for  our  little  boys.” 

Liljekrona  was  quite  amazed.  "  Do  you  dare?  ”  he  said,  "  do  you  dare? 
Has  he  promised  to  give  up  —  ” 

"  No,”  said  the  wife;  "  Ruster  has  promised  nothing.  But  there  is  much 
about  which  he  must  be  careful  when  he  has  to  look  little  children  in  the 
eyes  every  day.  If  it  had  not  been  Christmas,  perhaps  I  would  not  have  ven¬ 
tured;  but  when  our  Lord  dared  to  place  a  little  child  who  was  His  own  Son 
among  us  sinners,  so  can  I  also  dare  to  let  my  little  children  try  to  save  a 
human  soul.” 

Liljekrona  could  not  speak,  but  every  feature  and  wrinkle  in  his  face 
twitched  and  twisted  as  always  when  he  heard  anything  noble. 

Then  he  kissed  his  wife’s  hand  as  gently  as  a  child  who  asks  for  forgive¬ 
ness  and  cried  aloud:  "All  the  children  must  come  and  kiss  their  mother’s 
hand.” 

They  did  so,  and  then  they  had  a  happy  Christmas  in  Liljekrona’s  house. 
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THE  centuries  which  intervene  between  the  old  Norse  sagas  and  mod¬ 
ern  Norwegian  literature  are  barren  years.  To  Norway  the  loss  of 
her  independence  meant  the  disintegration  of  her  cultural  life,  and 
the  radical  changes  which  her  language  underwent  led  to  gradual  neglect 
of  her  old  literature.  Denmark  became  the  center  of  culture  and  the  source 
of  power,  and  the  few  rays  which  penetrated  north  to  Norway  were  faint 
and  feeble.  The  literature  of  Norway  during  these  years  was  consequently 
meager:  a  few  chronicles,  now  and  then  a  translation  of  some  old  saga,  a 
goodly  number  of  local  histories  and  topographic  and  descriptive  pieces,  of 
more  antiquarian  than  literary  value,  pious  hymns,  and  some  dull  verses  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Vergiiian  style.  Aside  from  Holberg,  the  greatest  figure 
in  Scandinavian  literature  before  1800  and  claimed  alike  by  Norwegian  and 
Danish  literature,  there  is  not  a  single  writer  before  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  more  than  local  interest. 

The  decades  from  1770  to  1830  were  in  a  way  a  prelude  to  the  great  out¬ 
burst  in  Norwegian  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this  prelude 
the  romantic  currents  which  then  swept  over  northern  Europe,  particularly 
the  new  interest  in  the  past  and  the  idea  of  nationalism,  are  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  responsible.  The  first  led  Norwegians  to  look  with  pride  back  on  the 
achievements  of  their  race,  and  the  second  to  entertain  hopes  for  the  future. 
In  1772  the  Norwegians  in  Copenhagen  formed  the  Norwegian  Society,  which 
while  not  militantly  anti-Danish  did  much  to  crystallize  the  new  feelings.  The 
tone  of  Norwegian  literature  became  from  now  on  increasingly  patriotic. 
Wessel  (1742-1785),  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  the  period,  wrote,  besides 
patriotic  verse,  a  burlesque  on  the  cheap  imitations  of  French  tragedy.  Other 
writers  of  patriotic  verse  were  Brun  (1745-1816) ,  also  famous  as  an  ecclesiast 
and  preacher,  Frimann  (1746-1829),  a  poet  of  the  people,  many  of  whose 
pieces  have  retained  their  freshness  down  to  the  present,  and  Storm  (1749- 
1794),  who  sought  his  inspiration  in  the  past  and  acted  as  tutor  to  Oehlen- 
schlager,  the  greatest  of  the  Danish  romanticists.  The  achievement  by  Norway 
in  1814  of  a  measure  of  political  independence  was  in  a  way  the  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this,  and  served  but  to  increase  the  patriotic  fervor.  The  first  decade 
after  1814  is  distinguished,  however,  not  so  much  by  its  achievement  as  by 
unrestrained  enthusiasm.  The  patriots,  of  whom  the  university  students  soon 
became  the  core,  paraded  about,  proudly  dressed  in  homespun,  contemptuous 
of  everything  foreign,  burned  pamphlets  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  vibrated 
sympathetically  with  the  revolutionists  in  other  lands,  exalted  native  vigor  and 
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native  rural  simplicity,  and  established,  in  opposition  to  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment,  May  17  as  the  Norwegian  Independence  Day.  The  poetry  of  the  period 
was  but  an  echo  of  this  blatant  patriotism.  The  two  principal  writers  were 
the  novelist  Hansen  (1794-1842)  and  the  dramatist  Bjerregaard  (1792- 
1842). 

The  heir  to  this  enthusiasm  in  the  next  decade  was  Wergeland  (1808- 
1845),  the  first  great  figure  in  modern  Norwegian  literature.  Before  he  was 
twenty  he  became  the  leader  of  the  patriots  and  published  in  1829  some 
verses  which  drew  forth  a  counter-attack  by  Welhaven  (1807-73),  an<^  t^ie 
history  of  the  next  fifteen  years  is  a  history  of  the  struggle  between  these  two 
men.  Wergeland  was  a  flaming  many-sided  genius  —  poet,  both  lyric  and 
epic,  patriot,  lecturer,  pamphleteer,  journalist,  dramatist,  satirist,  reformer 

—  with  an  imagination  akin  to  that  of  Shelley.  He  had  inherited  the  eight¬ 
eenth-century  passion  for  liberty,  enlightenment,  and  morality,  and  believed 
implicitly  in  the  theory  that  a  poet  should  also  be  a  leader.  Welhaven,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  up  on  the  classic  ideals  of  sanity,  order,  and  clarity, 
was  as  critical  and  level-headed  as  Wergeland  was  passionate.  The  struggle 
at  first  was  a  matter  of  personal  rivalry,  but  it  soon  took  on  a  wider  signif¬ 
icance.  Wergeland  wrote  industriously  —  flaming  lyrics,  a  gigantic  epic,  'The 
Creation,  Man,  and  Messiah,’  against  the  attacks  on  which  his  father  defended 
him,  rollicking  farcical  comedies — and  the  obscurities  and  formlessness 
into  which  his  enthusiasm  frequently  led  him  were  anathema  to  the  sober 
classicist  Welhaven.  To  Wergeland  the  great  ideal  was  the  national  ideal 

—  a  national  culture  and  a  national  literature.  To  Welhaven  all  this  was 
froth,  and  in  '  Norges  Damrung  ’  [Norway’s  Twilight},  his  famous  sonnet 
sequence,  across  every  page  of  which  stalked  the  shadow  of  Wergeland, 
though  his  name  was  nowhere  mentioned,  he  urged  that  literature  was  a 
matter  of  estheticism  as  well  as  of  patriotism,  of  form  as  well  as  of  spirit,  and 
that  the  severing  of  all  bonds  with  Denmark  and  Danish  literature,  while  it 
might  assist  in  the  attainment  of  a  national  ideal,  would  in  the  long  run  mean 
national  isolation  and  in  the  end  provincialism.  Welhaven’s  was  essentially 
a  plea  for  cosmopolitanism  in  literature  and  art.  Wergeland  and  the  patri¬ 
ots,  by  their  noisy  vociferations,  held  the  field  temporarily,  as  seen  in  their 
demonstrations  against  the  theater,  yet  ultimately  lost  the  day  to  Welhaven. 
Taken  together  these  two  are  the  fathers  of  modem  Norwegian  literature: 
Wergeland  fired  the  imagination  and  Welhaven  tamed  it.  Broken  in  health, 
though  not  in  spirit,  Wergeland  devoted  his  last  years  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  Jews  and  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  died  prematurely 
in  1845,  one-third  of  the  city’s  population,  it  is  said,  following  him  to  his 
grave.  Welhaven  lived  on,  somewhat  subdued,  but  never  silenced,  into  the 
next  age. 

The  two  decades  that  followed  the  Wergeland-Welhaven  controversy  were 
marked  by  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  older  popular  literature.  To  be  sure, 
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politics,  always  radical  and  revolutionary,  continued  to  interest  the  writers  as 
well  as  the  people,  as  seen  in  the  "Traniter”  movement  of  the  late  forties, 
in  which  the  young  Ibsen  was  involved,  in  the  intensified  parliamentary  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  period,  and  in  Ibsen’s  earliest  drama  '  Catiline  ’  (1848) .  But  it  was 
the  past  that  furnished  the  inspiration  for  literature.  The  people  went  back, 
so  to  speak,  to  get  a  running  start.  This  interest  was  not  altogether  new,  but 
the  great  value  of  the  medieval  ballad  and  folk-tales,  as  well  as  of  the  older 
saga  literature,  now  first  became  apparent.  The  material  was  given  an  added 
significance  by  the  new  theories  now  propounded  that  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  not  Denmark,  was  the  original  home  of  the  old  Scandinavian  cul¬ 
ture.  Frantic  efforts  ensued  to  rescue  and  preserve  what  remained  of  this 
popular  literature.  The  first  attempts,  such  as  Faye’s  '  Norwegian  Folk- 
Tales,’  were  not  wholly  satisfactory.  But  the  two  collections  of  Asbjornsen 
(1812-1885)  and  Moe  (1813-1882),  who  took  their  cue  from  similar  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  Grimm  brothers  in  Germany  and  Grundtvig  in  Denmark,  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Of  the  ballads,  Lanstad  published  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  in  1852.  Since  then  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  has 
been  combed  by  indefatigable  workers.  Even  Ibsen  turned  collector,  gathered 
some  seventy  new  pieces  never  before  printed,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
value  of  the  heroic  ballad  for  literary  purposes.  A  little  later,  Ibsen,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  Bjornson,  turned  to  the  still  older  saga  literature.  Ibsen’s 
earliest  distinct  achievements  were  his  saga  dramas,  '  The  Vikings  at  Helge- 
land  ’  (1858)  and  'The  Pretenders’  (1864).  Almost  equally  distinguished 
are  Bjornson’s  saga  plays,  'Between  the  Battles’  (1857),  'King  Sverre  ’ 
(1861),  'Sigurd  Slembe  ’  (1862),  'Sigurd  the  Crusader’  (1872).  It  was 
this  interest  in  the  humble  folk  furthermore  which  inspired  Bjornson  at  this 
time  to  write  his  peasant  tales,  such  as  '  A  Happy  Boy  ’  (1859-1860) ,  '  Arne  ’ 
(1858) ,  etc.,  which  took  the  country  by  storm.  Bjornson,  who  thus  became  the 
father  of  Norwegian  fiction,  saw  in  the  modern  peasant  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  old  saga  viking,  and  while  he  idealized  him,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  past, 
he  opened  up  a  field  which  novelists  to  this  day  have  failed  to  exhaust. 

This  interest  in  folk  literature  and  the  study  of  the  past,  on  which  the  na¬ 
tional  patriotism  nourished  itself,  led  to  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  new 
literary  vehicle,  which  would  in  every  way  be  truly  national  in  character,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  literary  Dano-Norwegian.  Wergeland  had  attacked  the 
foreign  character  of  Dano-Norwegian,  and  Asbjornsen  and  Moe  had  tried  to 
approximate  the  style  of  their  stories  to  the  speech  of  the  people.  In  1848 
Aasen  (1813-1896),  after  a  study  of  Old  Norse  and  the  surviving  Norwegian 
dialects,  formulated  a  new  standard,  known  as  Landsmaal,  which,  while  con¬ 
siderably  modified  from  time  to  time,  has  since  been  accorded  by  an  act  of  the 
Storthing  a  position  of  equality  with  the  Dano-Norwegian,  and  which  has 
become  the  vehicle  of  a  flourishing  literature.  The  struggle  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  two  standards  was  for  years  bitter,  but  in  recent  years  a  spirit 
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of  compromise  has  made  itself  felt,  which  aims  to  blend  the  two  and  form 
out  of  them  a  single  language,  thus  establishing  a  truly  national  vehicle 
without  breaking  too  sharply  with  the  traditions  and  the  literature  of  the  past. 

In  the  seventies  there  was  a  sudden  shift  in  interest  from  the  romantic  past 
to  the  problems  of  the  present.  It  was  the  realistic  literature  of  the  two  dec¬ 
ades  that  followed,  primarily  the  plays  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  that  secured 
for  Norwegian  literature  a  European  public.  The  realistic  treatment  of  con¬ 
temporary  problems  was  not  an  altogether  new  thing.  Camilla  Collett,  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  poet  Wergeland,  had  essayed  it  in  her  novel  '  The  Governor’s 
Daughters’  (1855),  a  stark  portrayal  of  the  status  of  women,  but  her  pro¬ 
test  scarcely  made  itself  heard  above  the  current  romanticism,  although  she 
was  later  to  come  into  her  own.  While  Bjornson  may  in  turn  have  anticipated 
Ibsen,  his  'Newly  Married  Couple’  (1865)  appearing  four  years  before 
Ibsen’s  first  attempt,  'The  League  of  Youth’  (1869),  it  was  Ibsen  certainly 
who  established  the  vogue  in  Scandinavia.  In  play  after  play,  which  aroused 
storms  of  protest  on  all  sides,  these  two  writers  passed  in  review  the  social 
problems  of  the  day:  politics  in  'The  League  of  Youth’  (1869)  and  'The 
King  ’  (1877) ;  the  rottenness  of  business  in  '  The  Pillars  of  Society  ’  (1877) , 
'A  Bankruptcy’  (1875),  and  'The  Editor’  (1875);  the  inevitable  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things  in  'The  New  System’  (1879) 
and  '  An  Enemy  of  the  People’  (1882) ;  the  status  of  women  in  'A  Doll’s 
House’  (1879),  'The  Newly  Married  Couple’  (1865),  and  'Geography 
and  Love’  (1885);  sex-morality  in  'Ghosts’  (1882)  and  'A  Gauntlet’ 
(1883).  Ibsen  in  tone  was  critical  and  non-committal  and  uncompromising: 
Bjornson  hopeful,  somewhat  more  superficial,  avowedly  propagandistic. 

The  novel  too  became  a  vehicle  for  social  criticism.  Bjornson  in  '  The  Kurt 
Family,’  for  example,  continued  his  attack  on  sex-morality.  Two  other  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  period,  Lie  (1833-1908)  and  Kielland  (1849-1906),  if  somewhat 
less  familiar  to  the  world,  are  hardly  less  thoroughgoing.  Lie,  who  early  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  tales  of  the  Nordland  and  stories  of  sea¬ 
faring  people  —  their  family  life,  however,  not  their  adventures  —  later 
turned,  in  such  novels  as  '  The  Family  at  Gilje,’ '  The  Commodore’s  Daughter,’ 
to  realistic  portrayals  of  domestic  life  among  professional  people.  Kielland, 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  nurture,  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  spirit  of  all  the 
writers  of  Norway,  took  his  stand  with  the  forces  of  revolt,  and  directed  his 
pen  "  against  various  social  abuses  or  worn-out  traditions,  against  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  or  the  inanities  of  education,  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracy,  or 
the  kill-joy  influence  of  the  clergy.” 

The  inevitable  reaction  to  all  this  sociological  criticism  came  in  the  late 
eighties  and  nineties,  though  the  literature  of  these  decades  grew  even  more 
somber  in  tone.  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  became  more  interested  in  the  individual 
than  in  the  group.  After  all  literature  was  not  a  mere  handmaid  of  reform, 
and  there  were  other  factors  besides  society  conditioning  the  individual  life. 
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Their  later  plays,  such  as  '  Hedda  Gabler,’  '  Rosmersholm,’  '  The  Master 
Builder,’  and  '  Beyond  Our  Power,’  are  therefore  more  psychological  than 
sociological  in  character,  and  many  of  them,  by  reason  of  their  symbolism, 
are  designed  to  dramatize  the  subtle  conflicts  within  the  individual,  and  are 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  Then,  too,  foreign  influences  made 
themselves  felt:  particularly  the  French  and  Russian  naturalistic  novel  and 
the  new  evolutionary  science.  The  first  supplied  to  literature  a  new  and 
bolder  method,  the  latter  a  new  philosophy  —  the  philosophy  of  despair. 
Younger  writers,  who  surrendered  more  completely  than  older  writers  like 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson  to  these  influences,  saw  little  hope  in  social  amelioration 
at  its  best.  The  novels  of  Skram  (1847-1905),  Garborg  (1851-1924)  ,  and 
others,  portray  a  sorry  lot  of  people  hopelessly  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the 
scales  weighted  against  them.  The  individual  is  not  so  much  a  victim  of  social 
institutions  as  of  life  itself,  and  life  at  its  best  is  a  brief  span  of  misery  — 
the  briefer  the  better.  Krag  (1868-1913)  finds  less  satisfaction  in  the  actual¬ 
ities  of  the  present  than  in  the  memories  of  the  past.  Through  all  this  litera¬ 
ture  runs  the  theme  of  sex-morality,  and  the  frankness  of  the  discussions  has 
never  been  equaled  before  or  since  in  Scandinavian  literature.  This  frankness, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  'The  Bohemians,’  among  whom  Hans  Jager  (1854- 
1910)  and  the  painter  Krohg  (1852-1927)  were  the  most  outspoken,  brought 
down  upon  them  the  hands  of  the  police.  Gunnar  Heiberg  (1857-  )  scan¬ 

dalized  the  country  in  1894  in  '  Balkonen,’  and  Christen  Collin  (1857-1926), 
an  admirer  of  Bjornson,  entered  the  lists  as  a  champion  of  the  old  values. 
Thus  the  century  ended  in  a  cry  of  despair  and  a  protest. 

Norwegian  literature  since  1900  has  been  mainly  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  blind  alley  of  naturalism.  The  more  important  writers,  Hamsun 
(1859-  ) ,  Kinck  (1865-1926) ,  Bojer  (1872-  ) ,  Sigrid  Undset  (1882-  ), 

all  novelists  of  the  first  rank,  have  all  continued  the  protest  against  sociological 
literature.  They  are  not  only  hostile  to  social  discussions,  they  are  equally  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  reforms  proposed.  Their  escape  has  been  to  turn  their  backs  to  the 
conditions  which  occupied  the  attention  of  their  immediate  predecessors  and 
which  required  reform,  and  to  seek  a  simpler  life  —  a  life  uncontaminated 
by  an  enervating  civilization,  a  life  of  labor,  physical  labor,  of  close  contact 
with  the  soil,  a  life  of  heroic  resignation,  not  of  protest.  There  are  scores  of 
lesser  novelists  who  likewise  find  their  material  among  the  humbler  people. 
Perhaps  Dunn  should  be  mentioned  as  the  recipient  in  1925  of  the  Nobel 
prize.  Of  living  poets  the  most  significant  are  Vogt,  Bull,  and  Wildenvey. 

Anders  Orbeck 


HENRIK  IBSEN 


HENRIK  IBSEN  was  born  March  20,  1828,  at  the  little  village  of 
Skien,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  where  his  father  conducted  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  as  a  general  merchant.  His  ancestors  for  genera¬ 
tions  had  been  shipmasters;  and  the  original  Ibsen,  the  poet’s  great-great- 
grandfather,  had  come  to  Norway  from  Denmark.  His  great-grandmother 
was  of  Scotch,  his  grandmother  and  mother  of  German,  descent;  so  that  in  the 
veins  of  the  poet  there  was  not  a  drop  of  pure  Norse  blood.  When  the  boy 
was  eight  years  old,  business  reverses  compelled  his  father  to  give  up  the  com¬ 
fortable  condition  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  the  family  moved  to  a 
farm  just  outside  the  town,  where  they  lived  during  the  succeeding  six  years 
in  economy  and  retirement.  When  Ibsen  was  fourteen  they  moved  back  into 
Skien,  where  the  boy  in  the  meantime  had  attended  the  scientific  school.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  went  as  an  apothecary’s  apprentice  to  Grimstad,  a  village 
even  smaller  than  Skien,  on  the  southeast  coast. 

The  following  five  years  that  he  spent  in  Grimstad  were  important  ones, 
not  only  as  a  period  of  unrest  and  development,  but  in  that  within  them  are 
found  the  first  visible  beginnings  of  his  literary  career.  His  first  printed  lit¬ 
erary  work  is  the  poem  '  Hosten,’  contained  in  the  Christiania  Posten  in  1849. 
His  first  dramatic  attempt,  the  three-act  play  '  Catilina,’  was  also  written  in 
Grimstad.  It  was  published  in  Christiania  in  1850,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Brynjolf  Bjarme.  It  attracted,  however,  but  little  attention,  and  only  some 
thirty  copies  were  sold;  the  rest  of  the  edition  being  subsequently  disposed  of 
by  the  author  to  a  huckster,  who  used  it  as  wrapping-paper  for  his  wares. 
This  same  year  Ibsen  left  Grimstad  for  Christiania  with  the  intention  of  en¬ 
tering  the  University,  which  he  did  in  a  few  months  by  the  way  of  Heltberg’s 
school.  His  university  career,  however,  was  but  brief.  During  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays  he  wrote  the  one-act  drama  '  Kjaempehojen  ’  [The  Warrior’s  Bar- 
row],  which  was  produced  at  the  Christiania  Theater  this  same  year.  After 
the  production  of  his  play,  Ibsen  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  University. 
With  several  associates  he  began,  early  in  1851,  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper  called  Manden  [Man],  subsequently  renamed  Andhrimner,  the  name 
of  the  mythical  cook  of  the  gods  in  Valhalla.  It  had  a  precarious  existence 
of  only  nine  months,  when  it  was  forced  to  suspend.  Ibsen’s  own  contribu¬ 
tions  were,  besides  poetry  and  criticism,  a  three-act  political  satire  called 
'  Norma,’  which  appeared  anonymously.  In  November  of  this  same  year, 
1851,  after  living  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Christiania,  Ibsen  was  called  as 
stage  manager  to  the  newly  opened  Norwegian  Theater  in  Bergen.  The  follow- 
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ing  year  he  received  a  meager  traveling  stipend  and  three  months’  leave  of 
absence,  that  he  might  study  stage  management  abroad.  In  Germany  he  wrote 
his  next  play,  '  Sankthansnatten  ’  [St.  John’s  Night],  which  was  produced  at 
the  Bergen  Theater  in  1853.  It  was  not  a  success,  and  was  printed  first  in 
'  Efterladte  Skrifter  ’  (1909) . 

With  his  next  play,  however,  Ibsen’s  dramatic  career  may  be  said  to  have 
fairly  and  successfully  begun.  This  was  the  first  of  the  national  historical 
dramas,  '  Gildet  paa  Solhaug’  [The  Feast  at  Solhaug]  (1856);  which  was 
produced  in  Bergen  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  was  subsequently  given  in 
Christiania,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm.  This  same  year  he  also  wrote  the 
romantic  drama  '  Olaf  Liljekrans,’  which  was  twice  produced  at  the  Bergen 
Theater  the  following  year,  and  was  first  printed  in  the  1898  edition  of  his 
works.  The  same  year,  1857,  he  left  Bergen  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the 
Norwegian  Theater  in  Christiania,  a  position  he  held  until  the  summer  of 
1862,  when  the  theater  became  bankrupt  and  was  forced  to  close.  Several 
plays  belong  to  this  period.  The  historical  drama  '  Fru  Inger  til  Ostraat  ’ 
[Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat],  and  '  ELermsendene  paa  Helgeland  ’  [The  Vikings 
at  Helgeland],  appeared  in  1857  and  1858  respectively;  and  '  Kjserlighedens 
Komedie  ’  [The  Comedy  of  Love],  a  satirical  play  in  rhymed  verse,  in  1862. 
To  this  same  period  belong  also  the  longest  of  his  minor  poems,  '  Paa  Vid- 
derne  ’  [On  the  Mountain  Plains]  and  '  Terje  Vigen  ’;  published  the  one  in 
i860,  the  other  in  1862.  From  the  beginning  of  1863  Ibsen  received  a  small 
stipend  as  artistic  adviser  of  the  Christiania  Theater.  He  endeavored  presently 
to  obtain  the  "  poet’s  salary,”  which  had  been  granted  to  B  jomson  this  year; 
but  the  demand  was  refused,  and  he  was  forced  to  put  up  with  a  small  travel¬ 
ing  stipend,  allowed  him  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  popular  poetry  of 
Norway.  It  was  afterwards  proposed  by  his  friends  to  procure  for  him  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  in  the  custom-house,  but  this  came  to  naught.  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Germany,  Ibsen  beheld  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  scorn  the  attitude  of  Norway,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  break 
away  from  conditions  which  he  felt  so  belittling.  He  applied  for  a  traveling 
stipend,  which  was  ultimately  allowed  him;  and  in  April  1864,  the  year  of 
the  appearance  of  '  Kongs-Emnerne  ’  [The  Pretenders],  his  masterpiece 
among  the  historical  dramas,  he  left  Christiania  not  to  return  for  many  years. 
Abroad,  Ibsen  lived  first  in  Germany  and  subsequently  in  Trieste  and  Rome. 
In  18 66  he  sent  back  to  Norway  the  great  dramatic  poem  'Brand’;  and  the 
Storthing,  on  the  strength  of  it,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  granting  him  the 
"  poet’s  salary  ”  which  had  before  been  refused.  For  twenty-seven  years  Ibsen 
lived  abroad,  with  only  occasional  visits  to  Norway;  although  when  he  left 
he  had  intended  to  return,  and  his  position  as  artistic  adviser  at  the  Christiania 
Theater  was  for  some  time  kept  open  for  him.  From  Rome,  besides  '  Brand,’ 
he  sent  home  in  1867  the  dramatic  poem  '  Peer  Gynt.’  The  next  year  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Dresden,  and  the  two  summers  following  he  made  short  visits  to 
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Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  His  next  work,  the  political  comedy  '  De  Unges 
Forbund’  [The  League  of  Youth],  appeared  in  1869;  his  longest  work,  the 
drama  'Kejser  og  Galilaser’  [Emperor  and  Galilean],  followed  in  1873.  The 
year  after,  1874,  he  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Norway  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  ovations.  Subsequently  to  this, 
until  his  final  return  to  Norway  in  1891  —  after  which  he  lived  in  Christiania 
until  his  death  in  1906  —  Ibsen  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  principally  in  Munich.  These  years  in  Germany  contributed  the 
major  part  of  the  fame  of  the  poet  outside  of  Norway;  for  within  them  fall 
all  the  modern  social  dramas  that  are  immediately  connected  with  his  name, 
and  have  even  made  "  Ibsenism  ”  a  distinctive  characterization  in  literature. 
Of  these,  '  Samfundets  Stotter  ’  [The  Pillars  of  Society]  appeared  in  1877; 

'  Et  Dukkehjem  ’  [A  Doll’s  House],  in  1879;  '  Gengangere  ’  [Ghosts],  in 
1 88 x ;  '  En  Folkefiende  ’  [An  Enemy  of  the  People],  in  1882;  'Vildanden’ 
[The  Wild  Duck],  in  1884;  '  Rosmersholm,’  in  1886;  '  Fruen  fra  Havet  ’ 
[The  Lady  from  the  Sea],  in  1888;  '  Hedda  Gabler,’  in  1890;  '  Bygmester 
Solness  ’  [The  Master  Builder],  in  1892;  'Lille  Eyjolf’  [Little  Eyolf],  in 
1894;  '  John  Gabriel  Borkman,’  in  1896;  '  Naar  vi  dode  vaagner  ’  [When 
We  Dead  Awaken],  in  1899.  There  appeared  in  1871  a  volume  with  the  title 
'  Digte  ’  [Poems]. 

Ibsen’s  dramas  fall  naturally,  in  the  light  of  both  subject  and  chronology, 
into  several  groups,  which  mark  with  tolerable  exactness  the  successive  phases 
in  the  development  of  his  art.  After  the  first  tragedy  — '  Cataline,’  which, 
crude  though  it  is,  has  in  it  undoubted  elements  of  strength  —  his  work  at 
the  outset  was  romantic.  This  phase  culminated  in  the  lyrical  drama  in  verse, 
'The  Feast  at  Solhaug ’;  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  of  the  plays 
whose  subjects  were  taken  from  Norwegian  history,  that  now  followed  in  suc¬ 
cession  until  interrupted  by  '  The  Comedy  of  Love.’  The  materials  for  '  The 
Feast  at  Solhaug’  Ibsen  found  in  old  Norwegian  folk-songs  and  ballads. 
'  Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat,’  which  later  on  was  almost  entirely  rewritten,  is  a 
tragedy  from  Norwegian  life  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  '  The  Vikings  at 
Helgeland  ’  Ibsen  turns  for  his  material  to  the  ancient  sagas,  several  of  which 
are  drawn  upon  for  the  main  plot  and  incidents.  This  play  marks  a  definite 
break,  once  for  all,  with  Ibsen’s  youthful  romanticism,  which  afterward  may 
scarcely  be  said  to  reappear.  It  is,  however,  in  the  last  of  the  historical  dramas, 
'  The  Pretenders,’  that  he  reaches  his  height  in  this  kind  of  writing.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  play  falls  within  the  thirteenth  century,  the  "  pretenders  ”  being 
the  two  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Sverre,  King  of  Norway  —  Hakon  and 
Skule.  Ibsen  in  this  drama  exhibits  an  unmistakable  dramatic  power,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  psychological  contrast  involved  in  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
king  and  the  vacillation  of  the  duke  is  among  his  surest  dramatic  effects. 
Some  of  his  critics  have  seen  in  Skule  the  reflection  of  many  of  the  poet’s 
own  traits  of  character.  From  a  dialogue  between  Skule  and  Jatgeir  the  skald, 
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Ibsen  himself  has  been  well  called  "  the  poet  of  doubt  ”  —  a  characterization 
that  particularly  fits  him  as  the  writer  of  the  social  dramas  yet  to  come. 

Ibsen  meantime,  it  will  be  remembered  —  before  the  appearance  of  '  The 
Pretenders/  which  had  been  taken  up  and  then  temporarily  laid  aside  —  had 
written  his  first  distinctly  satirical  play,  '  The  Comedy  of  Love.’  This  was  in 
several  ways  a  remarkable  change  in  the  direction  he  had  been  following;  but 
it  marks  simply  a  growing  maturity  of  power  in  his  art,  and  the  consciousness 
already  of  what  was  to  be  its  ultimate  mode  of  expression.  It  was  in  reality 
the  first  definite  formulation  of  what  we  now  know  as  Ibsenism.  In  Norway 
it  was  received  with  a  storm  of  protest,  such  as  the  subsequent  social  dramas 
have  not  failed  to  evoke  there  and  elsewhere.  The  problem  of  '  The  Comedy 
of  Love,’  like  that  of  so  many  others  of  Ibsen’s  dramas,  is  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion.  Here  the  theme  is  the  manner  in  which  love  must  of  necessity  die  out  in 
a  union  entered  into  through  affection  alone.  The  play  is  a  "  defense  of  the 
rational  marriage  as  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  inclination”;  and  the  lovers, 
Falk  and  Svanhild,  at  the  end  voluntarily  renounce  each  other  to  escape  the 
common  fate. 

In  Italy,  whither  Ibsen  ultimately  went  after  leaving  Norway  in  1864,  he 
first  took  up  the  studies  that  were  subsequently  embodied  in  '  Emperor  and 
Galilean.’  His  thoughts,  however,  seem  irresistibly  to  have  gone  back  to  the 
North  upon  which  he  had  turned  his  back  in  indignation;  and  this  work  was 
laid  aside  for  what  to  most  Norsemen  are  the  greatest  of  his  works,  the  dra¬ 
matic  poems  '  Brand  ’  and  '  Peer  Gynt.’  The  two  poems,  although  essentially 
unlike,  mark  a  distinct  phase  in  the  poet’s  development,  in  that  they  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  his  polemical  period.  Both  are  intensely  national,  and 
in  both  he  applies  unsparingly  the  scourge  to  his  country’s  foibles.  He  rises 
in  them  to  an  unexpected  height  of  strength,  and  in  them  he  has  left  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  literature  works  which  for  all  time  to  come  will  be  reckoned  among 
its  greatest  classics.  '  Brand  ’  is  really  a  protest  against  the  half-heartedness 
of  his  countrymen: 

That  which  thou  art,  be  it  completely; 

Not  merely  piecemeal  and  discreetly. 

The  hero,  the  young  clergyman  Brand,  is  himself  an  embodiment  of  this 
protest  against  the  spirit  of  Compromise.  With  his  motto  "  Everything  or 
nothing,”  he  scorns  the  religion  of  the  day  and  declares  a  bitter  though  futile 
war  against  it;  until,  heavy  laden  with  sorrow  and  defeat  but  with  unbroken 
will,  he  is  overwhelmed  in  the  snow  of  the  avalanche.  '  Peer  Gynt,’  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  itself  against  which  '  Brand  ’  pro¬ 
tests.  The  hero  accordingly  is  to  Ibsen’s  mind  the  typical  Norseman.  It  is  not 
a  complimentary  picture  that  the  poet  has  so  fearlessly  painted  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  for  Peer  Gynt  is  a  man  of  dreams  and  of  idle  inaction;  he  is 
cynically  indifferent,  selfish,  sordid,  superstitious,  and  withal  mendacious.  He 
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realizes  at  the  end  that  he  has  never  been  himself;  that  he  is  in  fact  no  one, 
and  is  only  fitted,  although  his  destiny  is  after  all  left  undecided  in  the  poem, 
to  go  into  the  melting-spoon  of  the  mysterious  Button-Molder,  who  is  to  melt 
him  over  into  fresh  material  from  which  to  stamp  new  souls.  In  manner  the 
two  poems  have  but  little  in  common.  '  Brand  ’  is  solemn  and  monotonous; 
'  Peer  Gynt  ’  varied  and  witty.  Although  both  are  as  Norwegian  as  well  may 
be,  each  one  is  capable  of  universal  application.  '  Peer  Gynt  ’  has  been  called 
the  Scandinavian  '  Faust  ’;  for  it  too,  like  Goethe’s  poem,  is  the  story  of  the 
human  soul. 

Ibsen’s  polemics  did  not  end  with  these  two  great  poems;  but  the  phase 
was  continued  in  the  prose  comedy  'The  League  of  Youth,’  which  was  the 
next  to  follow.  This  is  a  satire  on  the  politics  of  Norway,  its  parties  and  their 
motives;  and  is  directed  particularly  against  democracy,  which  with  Ibsen  was 
always  in  ill  favor.  '  Emperor  and  Galilean,’  which  had  been  begun  and  laid 
aside,  was  next  taken  up  and  completed.  The  whole  is  made  up  of  two  dramas, 
'  Cassar’s  Apostasy  ’  and  the  '  Emperor  Julian,’  each  having  five  acts.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  prose.  Although  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  all  of 
Ibsen’s  works,  it  is  not  as  a  whole  an  artistic  success.  It  was  the  last  of  the 
historical  dramas;  and  though  apparently  far  removed  from  the  modem  so¬ 
cial  plays  that  were  now  to  follow,  there  is  nevertheless  a  link  between  it  and 
them.  In  none  of  them  does  he  so  unmistakably  formulate  the  creed  that  we 
find  embodied  in  the  action  of  the  later  plays. 

The  dramas  of  modern  life,  which  outside  of  Scandinavia  are  most  closely 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ibsen,  next  followed  in  unbroken  succession.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  at  first  sight  almost  absolutely  a  new  tendency,  the  poet  none 
the  less  definitely  follows  a  direction  that  all  through  his  earlier  work  is  fre¬ 
quently  enough  indicated.  It  is  found  in  '  Catilina,’  the  first  dramatic  work, 
as  well  as  in  '  Emperor  and  Galilean,’  the  last,  and  '  The  League  of  Youth  ’ 
prefigures  it  almost  completely.  In  some  ways  it  is  however  a  new  develop¬ 
ment.  Henceforth  Ibsen  is  the  pathologist  who  unerringly,  and  with  cruel 
directness,  makes  his  diagnosis  of  the  ills  of  the  social  body;  and  although 
the  setting  of  his  plays  is  Norwegian,  their  application  is  as  universal  as  are 
the  conditions  of  modern  society  itself.  '  The  Pillars  of  Society,’  the  first  of  the 
group,  attacks  the  hypocrisy  of  the  principal  supporters  of  a  community,  here 
typified  in  particular  by  the  rich  Consul  Bemick,  the  local  magnate  in  a  small 
Norwegian  town.  Bernick  ultimately  avows  his  real  character;  he  shows  how 
he  has  brought  about  his  own  personal  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  of  which  he  has  been  a  vaunted  pillar,  and  stands  at  last  for  the 
first  time  on  the  firm  ground  of  truth.  "  The  spirits  of  Truth  and  Freedom  ” 
—  it  is  declared  at  the  end  —  "  these  are  the  Pillars  of  Society.” 

'  A  Doll’s  House,’  the  next  play,  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  marriage 
as  a  failure.  To  answer  the  question,  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sacrifice  of  the  individuality  of  the  woman  to  that  of  the  man  to  whom 
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she  is  married.  Nora,  the  doll  of  this  particular  doll’s  house,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  of  Ibsen’s  creations,  as  is  the  drama  one  of  his  most  pro¬ 
nounced  successes.  She  is  an  undeveloped  child  in  mind  and  morals,  and 
eventually,  unthinking  of  consequences,  sacrifices  honor  to  love,  and  forges 
her  father’s  name  to  a  document  in  order  to  help  her  husband.  At  the  end  her 
illusions  have  all  vanished.  She  sees  and  understands  the  doll’s  house  in  which 
she  has  lived,  and  determines  for  her  children’s  sake  and  her  own  to  leave  it. 

'  Ghosts  ’  is  in  some  respects  a  complement  to  '  A  Doll’s  House.’  It  shows 
in  reality,  in  its  own  way  and  with  wholly  different  setting,  what  might  have 
happened  had  Nora  Helmer  remained  with  her  husband  and  children.  The 
play  is  the  most  thrilling  and  dreadful  of  all  of  Ibsen’s  works.  Its  fundamental 
idea  is  the  awful  consequences  of  hereditary  vices,  which  are  ghosts  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  their  past  existence.  Oswald  Alving,  the  son  of  a  vicious  father 
whose  memory  has  been  cloaked  by  his  wife  after  his  death,  becomes  a  mere 
physical  wreck,  and  begs  his  mother  in  the  last  awful  scene  to  give  him  the 
morphia  that  shall  end  his  torment.  It  is  left  uncertain  whether  this  is  or  is  not 
done,  but  it  scarcely  mitigates  the  horror  of  the  end.  '  Ghosts  ’  raised  a  howl 
of  protest,  but  its  drastic  strength  cannot  be  questioned. 

'  An  Enemy  of  the  People  ’  is  to  a  great  extent  a  personal  polemic  due  to 
the  reception  accorded  '  Ghosts.’  Its  hero,  Dr.  Stockmann,  simply  tells  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  corruption  of  the  medicinal  waters  that  had  brought 
visitors  and  prosperity  to  a  little  town  in  Norway.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is 
the  truth,  and  he  is  stoned  and  driven  out  for  uttering  it.  The  play  as  a 
whole  is  inferior  in  dramatic  intensity,  but  it  contains  some  passages,  such  as 
the  following,  which  are  of  interest  as  the  expression  of  Ibsen’s  personal 
opinions:  — 

"  The  majority  never  has  right  on  its  side.  Never,  I  say!  That  is  one  of  the 
social  lies  that  a  free,  thinking  man  is  bound  to  rebel  against.  Who  make  up 
the  majority  in  any  given  country?  Is  it  the  wise  men  or  the  fools?  I  think  we 
must  agree  that  the  fools  are  in  a  terrible,  overwhelming  majority,  all  the 
wide  world  over.  But  how  in  the  devil’s  name  can  it  ever  be  right  for  the  fools 
to  rule  over  the  wise  men?  .  .  . 

"  What  sort  of  truths  do  the  majority  rally  round?  Truths  so  stricken  in 
years  that  they  are  sinking  into  decrepitude.  When  a  truth  is  so  old  as  that, 
gentlemen,  it’s  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  lie.  .  .  . 

"  A  normally  constituted  truth  lives  —  let  us  say  —  as  a  rule,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years;  at  the  outside  twenty;  very  seldom  more.  And  truths  so  patri¬ 
archal  as  that  are  always  shockingly  emaciated;  yet  it’s  not  till  then  that  the 
majority  takes  them  up  and  recommends  them  to  society  as  wholesome  food. 
I  can  assure  you  there’s  not  much  nutriment  in  that  sort  of  fare;  you  may 
take  my  word  as  a  doctor  for  that.  All  these  majority-truths  are  like  last 
year’s  salt  pork;  they’re  like  rancid,  moldy  ham,  producing  all  the  moral 
scurvy  that  devastates  society.” 
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If  'An  Enemy  of  the  People’  is  Ibsen’s  answer  to  his  critics,  'The  Wild 
Duck’  is  his  criticism  of  himself,  of'his  followers,  and  above  all  of  the  tact¬ 
less  sentimental  idealism  which  aims  at  righting  the  world  by  the  application 
of  abstract  principles  without  regard  to  circumstance  or  opportunity.  The  play 
has  no  great  acting  part  and  has  therefore  not  held  its  place  on  the  stage,  but 
it  is  full  of  Ibsen’s  somewhat  sardonic  humor  and  of  the  poetic  suggestiveness 
which  was  at  this  time  finding  increasing  expression  in  his  work  in  the  guise 
of  symbolism. 

'  Rosmersholm  ’  continued  the  same  tendency,  and  has  always  been  found 
a  difficult  play  to  interpret.  The  president  of  a  Christiania  club  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  ask  Ibsen  what  it  meant,  and  received  the  following  by  way  of  reply: 

"  The  call  to  work  is  certainly  distinguishable  throughout  '  Rosmersholm.’ 
But  the  play  also  deals  with  the  struggle  with  himself  which  every  serious- 
minded  man  must  face  in  order  to  bring  his  life  into  harmony  with  his  convic¬ 
tions.  For  the  different  spiritual  functions  do  not  develop  evenly  and  side  by 
side  in  any  given  human  being.  The  acquisitive  instinct  hastens  on  from  con¬ 
quest  to  conquest.  The  moral  consciousness,  the  '  conscience,’  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  conservative.  It  has  deep  roots  in  tradition  and  the  past  gener¬ 
ally.  Hence  arises  the  conflict  in  the  individual.  But  first  and  foremost,  of 
course,  the  play  is  a  creative  work,  dealing  with  human  beings  and  human 
destinies.” 

'  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,’  a  slighter  play  of  the  same  general  type,  is  also 
subject  to  symbolic  interpretation,  but  with  '  Hedda  Gabler  ’  we  are  back  in 
stark  realism.  Hedda  Gabler,  said  Grant  Allen,  "  is  the  girl  we  take  down  to 
dinner  in  London  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty.”  This  verdict  may  be  unduly 
hard  on  the  fashionable  world,  for  Hedda  is  extravagant,  supercilious,  un¬ 
sympathetic,  deceitful,  and  cruel  —  but  she  has  a  certain  attraction,  that  of 
the  serpent,  perhaps,  and  the  part  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  a  talented 
actress.  The  play  is  an  admirable  example  of  that  intense  dramatic  concentra¬ 
tion  of  which  Ibsen  was  a  master;  the  scene  never  changes  from  Hedda’s 
drawing-room,  and  the  whole  action  passes  within  two  days,  but  within  that 
limited  scope  we  learn  not  merely  the  whole  character  of  the  extraordinary 
woman  who  gives  the  play  its  name,  but  the  main  incidents  in  her  life’s  history. 
The  plot  is  cunningly  devised  and  the  dialogue  among  the  most  effective  that 
Ibsen  ever  wrote.  '  Hedda  Gabler  ’  is  all  the  more  likely  to  hold  the  stage 
because  it  points  no  particular  lesson  and  discusses  no  doctrine.  Ibsen  said 
himself:  "  It  was  not  my  desire  to  deal  in  this  play  with  so-called  problems. 
What  I  principally  wanted  was  to  depict  human  beings,  human  emotions, 
and  human  destinies,  upon  a  groundwork  of  certain  of  the  social  conditions 
and  principles  of  the  present  day.” 

'  The  Master  Builder  ’  takes  us  again  into  the  realm  of  symbolism.  For 
those  who  like  an  atmosphere  of  weird  and  somewhat  vague  suggestiveness, 
here  is  ample  material  for  thought  and  fancy,  but  none  of  the  many  interpre- 
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tations  offered  carries  conviction  far  beyond  the  mind  of  the  interpreter.  The 
story  is  superficially  simple.  Halvard  Solness,  the  builder,  step  by  step  has 
fought  his  way  to  success;  and  in  his  desire  to  keep  what  he  has  gained  he  is 
wary  and  jealous  of  any  possible  competitor,  and  particularly  of  the  coming 
generation,  whom  he  recognizes  as  his  enemies.  His  first  concession  to  youth, 
in  the  person  of  Hilda  Wangel,  brings  about  his  own  destruction.  Hilda  chal¬ 
lenges  him  to  perform  again  the  feat  of  his  earlier  years.  He  accordingly 
climbs  to  the  tower  of  his  new  house  to  place  the  customary  garland  upon  the 
top,  but  grows  giddy  and  falls  headlong  to  the  earth. 

There  is  again  a  strong  symbolic  element  in  '  Little  Eyolf,’  gathered  chiefly 
about  the  romantic  figure  of  the  Rat-Wife.  Ibsen’s  own  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  character  is  of  interest;  she  sprang,  he  said,  from  "  a  little  old  woman 
who  came  to  kill  rats  at  the  school  where  he  was  educated.  She  carried  a  little 
dog  in  a  bag,  and  it  was  said  that  children  had  been  drowned  through  follow¬ 
ing  her.”  In  the  play  she  is  "  a  thin  little  shrunken  figure,  old  and  gray-haired, 
with  keen,  piercing  eyes,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  flowered  gown,  with  a 
black  hood  and  cloak.  She  has  in  her  hand  a  large  red  umbrella,  and  carries 
a  black  bag  by  a  loop  over  her  arm.”  A  passage  in  the  scene  following  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  Ibsen’s  later  style: 

Eyolf  [pointing].  There’s  something  wriggling  in  the  bag! 

Rita  [at  the  extreme  left,  shrieks}.  Ugh!  Send  her  away,  Alfred. 

The  Rat-Wife  [laughing}.  Oh,  dearest  lady,  you  needn’t  be  frightened  of 
such  a  little  mannikin. 

A  timers.  But  what  is  the  thing? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Why,  it’s  only  little  Mopseman.  [Loosening  the  string  of 
the  bag.}  Come  up  out  of  the  dark,  my  own  little  darling  friend. 

[A  little  dog  with  a  broad  black  snout  pokes  its  head  out  of  the  bag.} 

The  Rat-Wife  [nodding  and  beckoning  to  Eyolf}.  Come  along,  don’t  be 
afraid,  my  little  wounded  warrior!  He  won’t  bite.  Come  here!  Come  here! 

Eyolf  [clinging  to  Asta}.  No,  I  dare  not. 

The  Rat-Wife.  Don’t  you  think  he  has  a  gentle,  lovable  countenance,  my 
young  master? 

Eyolf  [astonished,  pointing}.  That  thing  there? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Yes,  this  thing  here. 

Eyolf  [almost  under  his  breath,  staring  fixedly  at  the  dog}.  I  think  he  has 
the  horriblest  —  countenance  I  ever  saw. 

The  Rat-Wife.  Oh,  it  will  come  —  it  will  come,  right  enough. 

Eyolf  [involuntarily  drawing  nearer,  at  last  goes  right  up  to  her,  and  strokes 
the  bag}.  But  he  is  lovely  —  lovely  all  the  same. 

The  Rat-Wife  [in  a  tone  of  caution}.  But  now  he  is  so  tired  and  weary, 
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poor  thing.  He’s  utterly  tired  out,  he  is.  [ Looks  at  Allmers .]  For  it  takes  the 
strength  out  of  you,  that  sort  of  game,  I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Allmers.  What  sort  of  game  do  you  mean? 

The  Rat-Wife.  The  luring  game. 

Allmers.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  dog  that  lures  the  rats? 

The  Rat-Wife  [nodding].  Mopseman  and  I  —  we  two  do  it  together.  And 
it  goes  so  smoothly  —  for  all  you  can  see,  at  any  rate.  I  just  slip  a  string 
through  his  collar,  and  then  I  lead  him  three  times  round  the  house,  and  play 
on  my  Pan’s-pipes.  When  they  hear  that,  they  have  got  to  come  up  from  the 
cellars,  and  down  from  the  garrets,  and  out  of  their  holes,  all  the  blessed 
little  creatures. 

Eyolf.  And  does  he  bite  them  to  death  then? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Oh,  not  at  all!  No,  we  go  down  to  the  boat,  he  and  I  do  — 
and  then  they  follow  after  us,  both  the  big  ones  and  the  little  ratikins. 

Eyolf  [eagerly].  And  what  then  —  tell  me! 

The  Rat-Wife.  Then  we  push  out  from  the  land,  and  I  scull  with  one  oar, 
and  play  on  my  Pan’s-pipes.  And  Mopseman,  he  swims  behind.  [With  glitter¬ 
ing  eyes.]  And  all  the  creepers  and  crawlers,  they  follow  and  follow  us  out 
into  the  deep,  deep  waters.  Ay,  for  they  have  to. 

Eyolf.  Why  have  they  to? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Just  because  they  want  not  to  —  just  because  they  are  so 
deadly  afraid  of  the  water.  That  is  why  they  have  got  to  plunge  into  it. 

Eyolf.  Are  they  drowned,  then? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Every  blessed  one.  [More  softly.]  And  there  it  is  all  as  still, 
and  soft,  and  dark  as  their  hearts  can  desire,  the  lovely  little  things.  Down 
there  they  can  sleep  a  long,  sweet  sleep,  with  no  one  to  hate  them  or  persecute 
them  any  more.  [Rises.]  In  the  old  days,  I  can  tell  you,  I  didn’t  need  any 
Mopseman.  Then  I  did  the  luring  myself  —  I  alone. 

Eyolf.  And  what  did  you  lure  then? 

The  Rat-Wife.  Men.  One  most  of  all. 

Eyolf  [with  eagerness].  Oh,  who  was  that  one?  Tell  me! 

The  Rat-Wife  [laughing].  It  was  my  own  sweetheart,  it  was,  little  heart- 
breaker! 

Of  Ibsen’s  last  two  dramas,  little  need  be  said  here.  '  John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man  ’  is  of  interest  to  Ibsen  students  as  a  re-treatment  in  a  more  profound  and 
detached  fashion  of  the  theme  of  '  Pillars  of  Society.’  Borkman  is  a  bank 
official  whose  great  money  schemes  lead  him  into  dishonesty  and  disgrace. 
Estranged  from  his  wife,  he  regards  himself  as  more  sinned  against  than  sin¬ 
ning,  and  dreams  of  yet  redeeming  the  past.  The  wife  looks  to  their  son  to 
reinstate  their  name,  but  he  forsakes  her  to  make  a  runaway  match.  Borkman, 
incensed  by  both  mother  and  son,  wanders  out,  in  a  broken  state  of  health, 
into  a  snowy  winter’s  night,  in  company  with  his  wife’s  sister,  a  former  sweet- 
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heart  whom  he  threw  over  for  his  ambition’s  sake;  and  he  perishes  there, 
the  two  women  confronting  each  other  across  his  body.  The  play  has  poetic 
suggestion,  but  is  hardly  plain  in  purpose  —  one  implication  being  that  Bork- 
man’s  greatest  mistake  was  in  putting  ambition  before  love. 

'When  We  Dead  Awaken’  bears  the  same  lesson  in  its  weird  symbolic 
fashion,  but  dramatically  is  of  much  less  significance.  Borkman  is  a  character 
study  of  high  interest,  but  the  persons  and  plot  of  the  later  play  leave  us  un¬ 
moved  by  their  extraordinary  adventures  and  still  more  extraordinary  conver¬ 
sation.  Ibsen’s  symbolism  had  considerable  literary  influence,  but  is  too  vague 
and  difficult  for  the  general  reader  or  the  vast  majority  of  theater-goers.  It  re¬ 
mains  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Ibsen  specialist.  His  influence  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  drama  is  not  to  be  found  here,  but  in  the  series  of  plays  beginning  with 
'  A  Doll’s  House  ’  and  ending  with  '  Hedda  Gabler.’ 

Ibsen’s  social  dramas  have  carried  his  fame  throughout  the  world,  and  a  vast 
literature  of  translation  and  comment  has  arisen.  Many  of  them,  in  Norway 
and  out  of  it,  have  evoked  loud  protests  of  indignation  at  the  drastic  presen¬ 
tation  of  his  problems,  and  he  has  been  assailed  as  immoral,  as  a  cynic  and  a 
pessimist.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  absolve  him  of  each  and  all  of 
these  charges.  Ibsen’s  whole  problem,  as  it  has  well  been  stated,  is  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  his  social  and  personal  surroundings;  these  are  studies  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  human  responsibility,  and  the  characters  are  intended  to  be  types 
of  the  race  in  modern  social  conditions.  Such  conditions,  moreover,  in  salient 
points  Ibsen  as  diagnostician  finds  to  be  inherently  bad,  and  fearlessly  he  puts 
his  finger  upon  the  sore  spots  to  point  out  the  danger  they  inevitably  involve 
to  the  whole  social  body.  Ibsen  in  this  is  the  poet  of  protest,  and  his  voice  is 
that  of  one  crying  aloud  against  social  hypocrisy  and  sophistry  of  whatever 
sort  it  may  be.  He  is  not  immoral,  in  that  no  one  has  ever  made  vice  more 
repulsive,  or  by  contrast  virtue  more  attractive.  When  it  is  urged  against  him 
that  he  destroys  but  suggests  no  remedy,  his  critics  have  failed  to  apprehend  the 
positive  result  of  the  lessons  involved  in  this  very  destruction,  whose  causes 
he  has  rendered  so  apparent.  He  is  not  the  mere  cynic,  for  there  is  a  whole 
galaxy  of  characters  to  draw  upon  one’s  sympathies.  "Truth,  freedom,  and 
love,”  says  his  biographer,  "  are  the  three  corner-stones  of  the  edifice,  noble 
in  proportion  and  serious  in  purpose,  that  the  poet  has  erected.” 

Ibsen  in  the  social  dramas  in  many  ways  has  struck  the  highest  note  of 
modern  dramatic  art.  Primarily  his  manner  of  construction  is  analytic.  He 
begins  his  plays  where  another  dramatist  would  have  ended  them.  Often  the 
climax  has  occurred  before  the  opening  of  the  play,  and  the  consequences 
accordingly  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  action.  There  is  no  place  in  his 
dramas  for  the  purely  conventional,  and  they  bear  characteristically  the  stamp 
of  reality.  Ibsen  in  all  this  is  the  creator  of  a  school,  whose  teachings  have  left 
an  indelible  mark  upon  the  literature  of  our  time. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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FROM  '  THE  PRETENDERS  ’ 

[  The  action  passes  in  the  first  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Present:  Skule; 
Jatgeir  the  Skald,  an  Icelander;  Paul  Flida,  a  nobleman.'] 

JATGEIR  [ enters  from  the  back].  Forgive  my  coming,  lord  King. 

King  Skule.  You  come  to  my  wish,  Skald! 

Jatgeir.  I  overheard  some  townsfolk  at  my  lodging  talking  darkly  of  — 
King  Skule.  Let  that  wait.  Tell  me,  Skald,  you  who  have  fared  far 
abroad  in  strange  lands  —  have  you  ever  seen  a  woman  love  another’s  child? 
Not  only  be  kind  to  it  —  ’tis  not  that  I  mean;  but  love  it,  love  it  with  the 
warmest  passion  of  her  soul. 

Jatgeir.  That  can  only  those  women  do  who  have  no  child  of  their  own 
to  love. 

King  Skide.  Only  those  women  —  ? 

Jatgeir.  And  chiefly  women  who  are  barren. 

King  Skule.  Chiefly  the  barren  —  ?  They  love  the  children  of  others  with 
all  their  warmest  passion? 

Jatgeir.  That  will  oftentimes  befall. 

King  Skule.  And  does  it  not  sometimes  befall  that  such  a  barren  woman  will 
slay  another’s  child,  because  she  herself  has  none? 

Jatgeir.  Ay,  ay;  but  in  that  she  does  unwisely. 

King  Skide.  Unwisely? 

Jatgeir.  Ay,  for  she  gives  the  gift  of  sorrow  to  her  whose  child  she  slays. 

King  Skule.  Think  you  the  gift  of  sorrow  is  a  great  good? 

Jatgeir.  Yes,  lord. 

King  Skule  [ looking  fixedly  at  him],  Methinks  there  are  two  men  in  you, 
Icelander.  When  you  sit  amid  the  household  at  the  merry  feast,  you  draw 
cloak  and  hood  over  all  your  thoughts;  when  one  is  alone  with  you,  sometimes 
you  seem  to  be  of  those  among  whom  one  were  fain  to  choose  his  friend.  How 
comes  it? 

Jatgeir.  When  you  go  to  swim  in  the  river,  my  lord,  you  would  scarce  strip 
you  where  the  people  pass  by  to  church:  you  seek  a  sheltered  privacy. 

King  Skule.  True,  true. 

Jatgeir.  My  soul  has  a  like  shyness;  therefore  I  do  not  strip  me  when  there 
are  many  in  the  hall. 

King  Skule.  Hm.  [A  short  pause.]  Tell  me,  Jatgeir,  how  came  you  to  be  a 
skald?  Who  taught  you  skaldcraft? 

Jatgeir.  Skaldcraft  cannot  be  taught,  my  lord. 

King  Skule.  Cannot  be  taught?  How  came  it  then? 

Jatgeir.  I  got  the  gift  of  sorrow,  and  I  was  a  skald. 

King  Skule.  Then  ’tis  the  gift  of  sorrow  the  skald  has  need  of? 
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Jatgeir.  I  needed  sorrow;  others  there  may  be  who  need  faith,  or  joy  —  or 
doubt  — 

King  Skule.  Doubt,  as  well? 

Jatgeir.  Ay;  but  then  must  the  doubter  be  strong  and  sound. 

King  Skule.  And  whom  call  you  the  unsound  doubter? 

Jatgeir.  He  who  doubts  his  own  doubt. 

King  Skule  [ slowly ].  That,  methinks,  were  death. 

Jatgeir.  ’Tis  worse;  ’tis  neither  day  nor  night. 

King  Skule  [ quickly ,  as  if  shaking  off  his  thoughts ].  Where  are  my 
weapons?  I  will  fight  and  act  —  not  think.  What  was  it  you  would  have  told 
me  when  you  came? 

Jatgeir.  ’Tis  what  I  noted  in  my  lodgings.  The  townsmen  whisper  together 
secretly,  and  laugh  mockingly,  and  ask  if  we  be  well  assured  that  King  Hakon 
is  in  the  west  land:  there  is  somewhat  they  are  in  glee  over. 

King  Skule.  They  are  men  of  Viken,  and  therefore  against  me. 

Jatgeir.  They  scoff  because  King  Olaf’s  shrine  could  not  be  brought  out  to 
the  mote-stead  when  we  did  you  homage;  they  say  it  boded  ill. 

King  Skule.  When  next  I  come  to  Nidaros  the  shrine  shall  out!  It  shall  stand 
under  the  open  sky,  though  I  should  have  to  tear  down  St.  Olaf’s  church  and 
widen  the  mote-stead  over  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Jatgeir.  That  were  a  strong  deed;  but  I  shall  make  a  song  of  it  as  strong  as 
the  deed  itself. 

King  Skule.  Have  you  many  unmade  songs  within  you,  Jatgeir? 

Jatgeir.  Nay,  but  many  unborn;  they  are  conceived  one  after  the  other, 
come  to  life,  and  are  brought  forth. 

King  Skule.  And  if  I,  who  am  King  and  have  the  might  —  if  I  were  to  have 
you  slain,  would  all  the  unborn  skald-thoughts  within  you  die  along  with 
you? 

Jatgeir.  My  lord,  it  is  a  great  sin  to  slay  a  fair  thought. 

King  Skule.  I  ask  not  if  it  be  a  sin:  I  ask  if  it  be  possible! 

Jatgeir.  I  know  not. 

King  Skule.  Have  you  never  had  another  skald  for  your  friend,  and  has  he 
never  unfolded  to  you  a  great  and  noble  song  he  thought  to  make? 

Jatgeir.  Yes,  lord. 

King  Skule.  Did  you  not  then  wish  that  you  could  slay  him,  to  take  his 
thought  and  make  the  song  yourself? 

Jatgeir.  My  lord,  I  am  not  barren:  I  have  children  of  my  own;  I  need  not 
to  love  those  of  other  men.  [Goes.] 

King  Skule  [ after  a  pause'].  The  Icelander  is  in  very  deed  a  skald.  He  speaks 
God’s  deepest  truth  and  knows  it  not.  I  am  as  a  barren  woman.  Therefore  I 
love  Hakon’s  kingly  thought-child,  love  it  with  the  warmest  passion  of  my 
soul.  Oh  that  I  could  but  adopt  it!  It  would  die  in  my  hands.  Which  were  best, 
that  it  should  die  in  my  hands  or  wax  great  in  his?  Should  I  ever  have  peace 
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of  soul  if  that  came  to  pass?  Can  I  forego  all?  Can  I  stand  by  and  see  Hakon 
make  himself  famous  for  all  time?  How  dead  and  empty  is  all  within  me  — 
and  around  me.  No  friend  —  ah,  the  Icelander!  [Goes  to  the  door  and  calls. ] 
Has  the  skald  gone  from  the  palace? 

A  Guard  [ outside ].  No,  my  lord:  he  stands  in  the  outer  hall  talking  with 
the  watch. 

King  Skule.  Bid  him  come  hither.  [ Goes  forward  to  the  table;  presently 
Jatgeir  enters.]  I  cannot  sleep,  Jatgeir:  ’tis  all  my  great  kingly  thoughts  that 
keep  me  awake,  you  see. 

Jatgeir.  ’Tis  with  the  king’s  thoughts  as  with  the  skald’s,  I  doubt  not.  They 
fly  highest  and  grow  quickest  when  there  is  night  and  stillness  around. 

King  Skule.  Is  it  so  with  the  skald’s  thoughts  too? 

Jatgeir.  Ay,  lord:  no  song  is  born  by  daylight;  it  may  be  written  down  in 
the  sunshine,  but  it  makes  itself  in  the  silent  night. 

King  Skule.  Who  gave  you  the  gift  of  sorrow,  Jatgeir? 

Jatgeir.  She  whom  I  loved. 

King  Skule.  She  died,  then? 

Jatgeir.  No,  she  deceived  me. 

King  Skule.  And  then  you  became  a  skald? 

Jatgeir.  Ay,  then  I  became  a  skald. 

King  Skule  [seizes  him  by  the  arm].  What  gift  do  I  need  to  become  a  king? 

Jatgeir.  Not  the  gift  of  doubt;  else  would  you  not  question  so. 

King  Skule.  What  gift  do  I  need? 

Jatgeir.  My  lord,  you  are  a  king. 

King  Skule.  Have  you  at  all  times  full  faith  that  you  are  a  skald? 

Jatgeir  [looks  silently  at  him  for  a  while].  Have  you  never  loved? 

King  Skule.  Yes,  once  —  bumingly,  blissfully,  and  in  sin. 

•  Jatgeir.  You  have  a  wife. 

King  Skule.  Her  I  took  to  bear  me  sons. 

Jatgeir.  But  you  have  a  daughter,  my  lord  —  a  gracious  and  noble  daughter. 

King  Skule.  Were  my  daughter  a  son,  I  would  not  ask  you  what  gift  I 
need.  [Vehemently.]  I  must  have  some  one  by  me  who  sinks  his  own  will  ut¬ 
terly  in  mine  —  who  believes  in  me  unflinchingly,  who  will  cling  close  to  me  in 
good  hap  and  ill,  who  lives  only  to  shed  light  and  warmth  over  my  life,  and 
must  die  if  I  fall.  Give  me  counsel,  Jatgeir  Skald! 

Jatgeir.  Buy  yourself  a  dog,  my  lord. 

King  Skule.  Would  no  man  suffice? 

Jatgeir.  You  would  have  to  search  long  for  such  a  man. 

King  Skule  [suddenly].  Will  you  be  that  man  to  me,  Jatgeir?  Will  you  be  a 
son  to  me?  You  shall  have  Norway’s  crown  to  your  heritage  —  the  whole 
land  shall  be  yours,  if  you  will  be  a  son  to  me,  and  live  for  my  life  work,  and 
believe  in  me. 

Jatgeir.  And  what  should  be  my  warranty  that  I  did  not  feign  —  ? 
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King  Skule.  Give  up  your  calling  in  life,  sing  no  more  songs,  and  then  will  I 
believe  you! 

Jatgeir.  No,  lord:  that  were  to  buy  the  crown  too  dear. 

King  Skule.  Bethink  you  well:  ’tis  greater  to  be  a  king  than  a  skald. 

Jatgeir.  Not  always. 

King  Skule.  ’Tis  but  your  unsung  songs  you  must  sacrifice! 

Jatgeir.  Songs  unsung  are  ever  the  fairest. 

King  Skule.  But  I  must  —  I  must  have  one  who  can  trust  in  me!  Only  one. 
I  feel  it:  had  I  that  one  I  were  saved! 

Jatgeir.  Trust  in  yourself  and  you  will  be  saved! 

Paul  Flida  [ enters  hastily ].  King  Skule,  look  to  yourself!  Hakon  Hakonsson 
lies  off  Elgjamess  with  all  his  fleet! 

King  Skule.  Off  Elgjamess!  Then  he  is  close  at  hand. 

Jatgeir.  Get  we  to  arms  then!  If  there  be  bloodshed  tonight,  I  will  gladly  be 
the  first  to  die  for  you! 

King  Skule.  You,  who  would  not  live  for  me! 

Jatgeir.  A  man  can  die  for  another’s  life  work;  but  if  he  go  on  living,  he  must 
live  for  his  own.  [Goes.] 


FROM  '  A  DOLL’S  HOUSE  ’ 

\_Scene:  Sitting-room  in  Torvald  Helmed s  house  (a  flat)  in  Christiania.  Time: 
The  Present  Day.  Nora  Helmer  enters,  crossing  to  table  in  every-day 
dress.] 


HELMER.  Why,  what’s  this?  Not  gone  to  bed?  You  have  changed 
your  dress. 

Nora.  Yes,  Torvald;  now  I  have  changed  my  dress. 

Helmer.  But  why  now,  so  late? 

Nora.  I  shall  not  sleep  tonight. 

Helmer.  But,  Nora  dear  — 

Nora  [ looking  at  her  watch'].  It’s  not  so  late  yet.  Sit  down,  Torvald:  you 
and  I  have  much  to  say  to  each  other.  [.Sfie  sits  at  one  side  of  the  table.] 
Helmer.  Nora,  what  does  this  mean?  Your  cold,  set  face  — 

Nora.  Sit  down.  It  will  take  some  time:  I  have  much  to  talk  over  with  you. 
Helmer  [ sitting  down  at  the  other  side  of  the  table].  You  alarm  me;  I  don’t 
understand  you. 

Nora.  No,  that’s  just  it.  You  don’t  understand  me;  and  I  have  never  under¬ 
stood  you  —  till  tonight.  No,  don’t  interrupt.  Only  listen  to  what  I  say.  We 
must  come  to  a  final  settlement,  Torvald! 

Helmer.  How  do  you  mean? 
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Nora  [ after  a  short  silence'].  Does  not  one  thing  strike  you  as  we  sit  here? 

Helmer.  What  should  strike  me? 

Nora.  We  have  been  married  eight  years.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  this  is 
the  first  time  we  two  —  you  and  I,  man  and  wife  —  have  talked  together 
seriously? 

Helmer.  Seriously!  Well,  what  do  you  call  seriously? 

Nora.  During  eight  whole  years  and  more  —  ever  since  the  day  we  first  met 
—  we  have  never  exchanged  one  serious  word  about  serious  things. 

Helmer.  Was  I  always  to  trouble  you  with  the  cares  you  could  not  help  me 
to  bear? 

Nora.  I  am  not  talking  of  cares.  I  say  that  we  have  never  yet  set  ourselves 
seriously  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  anything. 

Helmer.  Why,  my  dear  Nora,  what  have  you  to  do  with  serious  things? 

Nora.  There  we  have  it!  You  have  never  understood  me.  I  have  had  great 
injustice  done  me,  Torvald:  first  by  my  father,  and  then  by  you. 

Helmer.  What!  by  your  father  and  me?  —  by  us  who  have  loved  you  more 
than  all  the  world? 

Nora  [ shaking  her  head].  You  have  never  loved  me.  You  only  thought  it 
amusing  to  be  in  love  with  me. 

Helmer.  Why,  Nora,  what  a  thing  to  say! 

Nora.  Yes,  it  is  so,  Torvald.  While  I  was  at  home  with  father  he  used  to 
tell  me  all  his  opinions,  and  I  held  the  same  opinions.  If  I  had  others  I  con¬ 
cealed  them,  because  he  would  not  have  liked  it.  He  used  to  call  me  his  doll 
child,  and  play  with  me  as  I  played  with  my  dolls.  Then  I  came  to  live  in 
your  house  — 

Helmer.  What  an  expression  to  use  about  our  marriage! 

Nora  [ undisturbed ].  I  mean  I  passed  from  father’s  hands  into  yours.  You 
settled  everything  according  to  your  taste;  and  I  got  the  same  tastes  as  you; 
or  I  pretended  to  —  I  don’t  know  which  —  both  ways,  perhaps.  When  I  look 
back  on  it  now,  I  seem  to  have  been  living  here  like  a  beggar,  from  hand  to 
mouth.  I  lived  by  performing  tricks  for  you,  Torvald.  But  you  would  have  it 
so.  You  and  father  have  done  me  a  great  wrong.  It’s  your  fault  that  my  life 
has  been  wasted. 

Helmer.  Why,  Nora,  how  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  you  are!  Haven’t 
you  been  happy  here? 

Nora.  No,  never:  I  thought  I  was,  but  I  never  was. 

Helmer.  Not  —  not  happy? 

Nora.  No,  only  merry.  And  you  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  But  our 
house  has  been  nothing  but  a  playroom.  Here  I  have  been  your  doll  wife, 
just  as  at  home  I  used  to  be  papa’s  doll  child.  And  the  children  in  their  turn 
have  been  my  dolls.  I  thought  it  was  fun  when  you  plaved  with  me,  just  as  the 
children  did  when  I  played  with  them.  That  has  been  our  marriage,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  exaggerated  and  overstrained 
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though  it  be.  But  henceforth  it  shall  be  different.  Playtime  is  over;  now  comes 
the  time  for  education. 

Nora.  Whose  education?  Mine,  or  the  children’s? 

Helmer.  Both,  my  dear  Nora. 

Nora.  O  Torvald,  you  can’t  teach  me  to  be  a  fit  wife  for  you. 

Helmer.  And  you  say  that? 

Nora.  And  I  —  am  I  fit  to  educate  the  children? 

Helmer.  Nora! 

Nora.  Did  you  not  say  yourself  a  few  minutes  ago  you  dared  not  trust  them 
to  me? 

Helmer.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment:  why  should  you  dwell  upon  that? 

Nora.  No  —  you  are  perfectly  right.  That  problem  is  beyond  me.  There’s 
another  to  be  solved  first  —  I  must  try  to  educate  myself.  You  are  not  the  man 
to  help  me  in  that.  I  must  set  about  it  alone.  And  that  is  why  I  am  now  leaving 
you. 

Helmer  [ jumping  up~\.  What  —  do  you  mean  to  say  — 

Nora.  I  must  stand  quite  alone  to  know  myself  and  my  surroundings;  so  I 
cannot  stay  with  you. 

Helmer.  Nora!  Nora! 

Nora.  I  am  going  at  oijce.  Christina  will  take  me  in  for  tonight  — 

Helmer.  You  are  mad.  I  shall  not  allow  it.  I  forbid  it. 

Nora.  It’s  no  use  your  forbidding  me  anything  now.  I  shall  take  with  me 
what  belongs  to  me.  From  you  I  will  accept  nothing,  either  now  or  afterward. 

Helmer.  What  madness! 

Nora.  Tomorrow  I  shall  go  home. 

Helmer.  Home! 

Nora.  I  mean  to  what  was  my  home.  It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  find  some 
opening  there. 

Helmer.  Oh,  in  your  blind  inexperience  — 

Nora.  I  must  try  to  gain  experience,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  To  forsake  your  home,  your  husband,  and  your  children!  You 
don’t  consider  what  the  world  will  say. 

Nora.  I  can  pay  no  heed  to  that!  I  only  know  that  I  must  do  it. 

Helmer.  It’s  exasperating!  Can  you  forsake  your  holiest  duties  in  this  way? 

Nora.  What  do  you  call  my  holiest  duties? 

Helmer.  Do  you  ask  me  that?  Your  duties  to  your  husband  and  your 
children. 

Nora.  I  have  other  duties  equally  sacred. 

Helmer.  Impossible!  What  duties  do  you  mean? 

Nora.  My  duties  toward  myself. 

Helmer.  Before  all  else  you  are  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Nora.  That  I  no  longer  believe.  I  think  that  before  all  else  I  am  a  human 
being,  just  as  much  as  you  are  —  or  at  least  I  will  try  to  become  one.  I  know 
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that  most  people  agree  with  you,  Torvald,  and  that  they  say  so  in  books.  But 
henceforth  I  can’t  be  satisfied  with  what  most  people  say,  and  what  is  in 
books.  I  must  think  things  out  for  myself,  and  try  to  get  clear  about  them. 

Helmer.  Are  you  not  clear  about  your  place  in  your  own  home?  Have  you 
not  an  infallible  guide  in  questions  like  these?  Have  you  not  religion? 

Nord.  O  Torvald,  I  don’t  know  properly  what  religion  is. 

Helmer.  What  do  you  mean? 

Nord.  I  know  nothing  but  what  our  clergyman  told  me  when  I  was  con¬ 
firmed.  He  explained  that  religion  was  this  and  that.  When  I  get  away  from 
here  and  stand  alone,  I  will  look  into  that  matter  too.  I  will  see  whether  what 
he  taught  me  is  true,  or  at  any  rate  whether  it  is  true  for  me. 

Helmer.  Oh,  this  is  unheard  of!  But  if  religion  cannot  keep  you  right,  let 
me  appeal  to  your  conscience  —  for  I  suppose  you  have  some  moral  feeling? 
Or,  answer  me:  perhaps  you  have  none? 

Nord.  Well,  Torvald,  it’s  not  easy  to  say.  I  really  don’t  know  —  I  am  all 
at  sea  about  these  things.  I  only  know  that  I  think  quite  differently  from  you 
about  them.  I  hear  too  that  the  laws  are  different  from  what  I  thought;  but 
I  can’t  believe  that  they  are  right.  It  appears  that  a  woman  has  no  right  to 
spare  her  dying  father,  or  to  save  her  husband’s  life.  I  don’t  believe  that. 

Helmer.  You  talk  like  a  child.  You  don’t  understand  the  society  in  which 
you  live. 

Nord.  No,  I  don’t.  But  I  shall  try  to.  I  must  make  up  my  mind  which  is 
right  —  society  or  I. 

Helmer.  Nora,  you  are  ill,  you  are  feverish.  I  almost  think  you  are  out  of 
your  senses. 

Nord.  I  have  never  felt  so  much  clearness  and  certainty  as  tonight. 

Helmer.  You  are  clear  and  certain  enough  to  forsake  husband  and 
children? 

Nord.  Yes,  I  am. 

Helmer.  Then  there  is  only  one  explanation  possible. 

Nord.  What  is  that? 

Helmer.  You  no  longer  love  me. 

Nord.  No,  that  is  just  it. 

Helmer.  Nora!  Can  you  say  so? 

Nord.  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry,  Torvald;  for  you’ve  always  been  so  kind  to  me. 
But  I  can’t  help  it.  I  do  not  love  you  any  longer. 

Helmer  [ keeping  his  composure  with  difficulty'].  Are  you  clear  and  certain 
on  this  point  too? 

Nord.  Yes,  quite.  That  is  why  I  won’t  stay  here  any  longer. 

Helmer.  And  can  you  also  make  clear  to  me  how  I  have  forfeited  your 
love? 

Nord.  Yes,  I  can.  It  was  this  evening,  when  the  miracle  did  not  happen; 
for  then  I  saw  you  were  not  the  man  I  had  taken  you  for. 
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Helmer.  Explain  yourself  more  clearly:  I  don’t  understand. 

Nora.  I  have  waited  so  patiently  all  these  eight  years;  for  of  course  I  saw 
clearly  enough  that  miracles  do  not  happen  every  day.  When  this  crushing 
blow  threatened  me,  I  said  to  myself  confidently,  "  Now  comes  the  miracle!  ” 
When  Krogstad’s  letter  lay  in  the  box,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
would  think  of  submitting  to  that  man’s  conditions.  I  was  convinced  that  you 
would  say  to  him,  "  Make  it  known  to  all  the  world  and  that  then  — 

Helmer.  Well?  When  I  had  given  my  own  wife’s  name  up  to  disgrace  and 
shame  —  ? 

Nora.  Then  I  firmly  believed  that  you  would  come  forward,  take  every¬ 
thing  upon  yourself,  and  say,  "  I  am  the  guilty  one.” 

Helmer.  Nora! 

Nora.  You  mean  I  would  never  have  accepted  such  a  sacrifice?  No,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  But  what  would  my  assertions  have  been  worth  in  opposition  to 
yours?  That  was  the  miracle  that  I  hoped  for  and  dreaded.  And  it  was  to 
hinder  that  that  I  wanted  to  die. 

Helmer.  I  would  gladly  work  for  you  day  and  night,  Nora  —  bear  sorrow 
and  want  for  your  sake  —  but  no  man  sacrifices  his  honor,  even  for  one  he 
loves. 

Nora.  Millions  of  women  have  done  so. 

Helmer.  Oh,  you  think  and  talk  like  a  silly  child. 

Nora.  Very  likely.  But  you  neither  think  nor  talk  like  the  man  I  can  share 
my  life  with.  When  your  terror  was  over  —  not  for  me,  but  for  yourself  — 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear,  then  it  was  to  you  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  I  was  your  lark  again,  your  doll  —  whom  you  would  take 
twice  as  much  care  of  in  the  future,  because  she  was  so  weak  and  fragile. 
[Stands  up.']  Torvald,  in  that  moment  it  burst  upon  me  that  I  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  here  these  eight  years  with  a  strange  man,  and  had  borne  him  three  chil¬ 
dren.  Oh!  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it  —  I  could  tear  myself  to  pieces! 

Helmer  [sadly],  I  see  it,  I  see  it;  an  abyss  has  opened  between  us.  But, 
Nora,  can  it  never  be  filled  up? 

Nora.  As  I  now  am,  I  am  no  wife  for  you. 

Helmer.  I  have  strength  to  become  another  man. 

Nora.  Perhaps  —  when  your  doll  is  taken  away  from  you. 

Helmer.  To  part  —  to  part  from  you!  No,  Nora,  no;  I  can’t  grasp  the 
thought. 

Nora  [going  into  room  at  the  right].  The  more  reason  for  the  thing  to 
happen.  [She  comes  back  with  outdoor  things  and  a  small  traveling-bag, 
which  she  puts  on  a  chair.] 

Helmer.  Nora,  Nora,  not  now!  Wait  till  tomorrow. 

Nora  [putting  on  cloak].  I  can’t  spend  the  night  in  a  strange  man’s  house. 

Helmer.  But  can’t  we  live  here  as  brother  and  sister? 

Nora  [fastening  her  hat].  You  know  very  well  that  would  not  last  long. 
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Good-by,  Torvald.  No,  I  won’t  go  to  the  children.  I  know  they  are  in  better 
hands  than  mine.  As  I  now  am,  I  can  be  nothing  to  them. 

Helmer.  But  some  time,  Nora  —  some  time  — 

Nora.  How  can  I  tell?  I  have  no  idea  what  will  become  of  me. 

Helmer.  But  you  are  my  wife,  now  and  always? 

Nora.  Listen,  Torvald:  when  a  wife  leaves  her  husband’s  house,  as  I  am 
doing,  I  have  heard  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is  free  from  all  duties  to¬ 
ward  her.  At  any  rate  I  release  you  from  all  duties.  You  must  not  feel  your¬ 
self  bound  any  more  than  I  shall.  There  must  be  perfect  freedom  on  both 
sides.  There,  there  is  your  ring  back.  Give  me  mine. 

Helmer.  That  too? 

Nora.  That  too. 

Helmer.  Here  it  is. 

Nora.  Very  well.  Now  it  is  all  over.  Here  are  the  keys.  The  servants  know 
about  everything  in  the  house  better  than  I  do.  Tomorrow  when  I  have 
started,  Christina  will  come  to  pack  up  my  things.  I  will  have  them  sent 
after  me. 

Helmer.  All  over!  All  over!  Nora,  will  you  never  think  of  me  again? 

Nora.  Oh,  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  and  the  children  —  and  this  house. 

Helmer.  May  I  write  to  you,  Nora? 

Nora.  No,  never.  You  must  not. 

Helmer.  But  I  must  send  you  — 

Nora .  Nothing,  nothing. 

Helmer.  I  must  help  you  if  you  need  it. 

Nora.  No,  I  say.  I  take  nothing  from  strangers. 

Helmer.  Nora,  can  I  never  be  more  than  a  stranger  to  you? 

Nora  £ taking  her  traveling-bag],  O  Torvald,  then  the  miracle  of  miracles 
would  have  to  happen. 

Helmer.  What  is  the  miracle  of  miracles? 

Nora.  Both  of  us  would  have  to  change  so  that  —  O  Torvald,  I  no  longer 
believe  in  miracles. 

Helmer.  But  I  will  believe.  We  must  so  change  that  — 

Nora.  That  communion  between  us  shall  be  a  marriage.  Good-by.  £ She 
goes  out.] 

Helmer  £ sinks  in  a  chair  by  the  door  with  his  face  in  his  hands].  Nora! 
Nora!  [He  looks  around  and  stands  up.]  Empty.  She’s  gone!  [A  hope  in¬ 
spires  him.]  Ah!  The  miracle  of  miracles  —  ?  [From  below  is  heard  the  rever¬ 
beration  of  a  heavy  door  closing.] 
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FROM  '  PEER  GYNT  ’ 

[Scene:  —  In  front  of  a  settler’s  newly  built  hut  in  the  forest.  A  reindeer’s 
horns  over  the  door.  The  snow  is  lying  deep  around.  It  is  dusk.  Peer 
Gynt  is  standing  outside  the  door ,  fastening  a  large  wooden  bar  to  it.} 

PEER  [laughing  between  whiles ]. 

Bars  I  must  fix  me;  bars  that  can  fasten 

The  door  against  troll-folk,  and  men,  and  women. 

Bars  I  must  fix  me;  bars  that  can  shut  out 
All  the  cantankerous  little  hobgoblins. 

They  come  with  the  darkness,  they  knock  and  they  rattle: 

"  Open,  Peer  Gynt,  we’re  as  nimble  as  thoughts  are! 

’Neath  the  bedstead  we  bustle,  we  rake  in  the  ashes, 

Down  the  chimney  we  hustle  like  fiery-eyed  dragons. 

Hee-hee!  Peer  Gynt,  think  you  staples  and  planks 
Can  shut  out  cantankerous  hobgoblin  thoughts?  ” 

[Solveig  comes  on  snow-shoes  over  the  heath ;  she  has  a  shawl  over  her  head 

and  a  bundle  in  her  hand.} 

Solveig.  God  prosper  your  labor.  You  must  not  reject  me. 

You  sent  for  me  hither,  and  so  you  must  take  me. 

Peer.  Solveig!  It  cannot  be!  —  Ay,  but  it  is!  — 

And  you’re  not  afraid  to  come  near  to  me! 

Solveig.  One  message  you  sent  me  by  little  Helga; 

Others  came  after  in  storm  and  in  stillness. 

All  that  your  mother  told  bore  me  a  message, 

That  brought  forth  others  when  dreams  sank  upon  me. 

Nights  full  of  heaviness,  blank  empty  days, 

Brought  me  the  message  that  now  I  must  come. 

It  seemed  as  though  life  had  been  quenched  down  there; 

I  could  not  laugh  nor  weep  from  the  depths  of  my  heart. 

I  knew  not  for  sure  how  you  might  be  minded; 

I  knew  but  for  sure  what  I  should  do  and  must  do. 

Peer.  But  your  father? 

Solveig.  In  all  of  God’s  wide  earth 

I  have  none  I  can  call  either  father  or  mother. 

I  have  loosed  me  from  all  of  them. 

Peer.  Solveig,  you  fair  one  — 

And  to  come  to  me? 

Solveig.  Ay,  to  you  alone; 
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You  must  be  all  to  me,  friend  and  consoler. 

[In  tears.~\ 

The  worst  was  leaving  my  little  sister; 

But  parting  from  father  was  worse,  still  worse; 

And  worst  to  leave  her  at  whose  breast  I  was  borne;  — 

Oh  no,  God  forgive  me,  the  worst  I  must  call 
The  sorrow  of  leaving  them  all,  ay,  all! 

Peer.  And  you  know  the  doom  that  was  passed  in  spring? 

It  forfeits  my  farm  and  my  heritage. 

Solveig.  Think  you  for  heritage,  goods,  and  gear, 

I  forsook  the  paths  all  my  dear  ones  tread? 

Peer.  And  know  you  the  compact?  Outside  the  forest 
Whoever  may  meet  me  may  seize  me  at  will. 

Solveig.  I  ran  upon  snow-shoes;  I  asked  my  way  on; 

They  said,  "  Whither  go  you?  ”  I  answered,  "  I  go  home.” 
Peer.  Away,  away  then  with  nails  and  planks! 

No  need  now  for  bars  against  hobgoblin  thoughts. 

If  you  dare  dwell  with  the  hunter  here, 

I  know  the  hut  will  be  blessed  from  ill. 

Solveig!  Let  me  look  at  you!  Not  too  near! 

Only  look  at  you!  Oh,  but  you  are  bright  and  pure! 

Let  me  lift  you!  Oh,  but  you  are  fine  and  light! 

Let  me  carry  you,  Solveig,  and  I’ll  never  be  tired! 

I  will  not  soil  you.  With  outstretched  arms 
I  will  hold  you  far  out  from  me,  lovely  and  warm  one! 

Oh,  who  would  have  thought  I  could  draw  you  to  me  — 
Ah,  but  I’ve  longed  for  you,  daylong  and  nightlong. 

Here  you  may  see  I’ve  been  hewing  and  building; 

It  must  down  again,  dear:  it  is  ugly  and  mean. 

Solveig.  Be  it  mean  or  brave,  here  is  all  to  my  mind, 

One  so  lightly  draws  breath  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 

Down  below  it  was  airless;  one  felt  as  though  choked: 

That  was  partly  what  drove  me  in  fear  from  the  dale. 

But  here,  with  the  fir  branches  soughing  o’erhead, 

What  a  stillness  and  song!  I  am  here  in  my  home. 

■  Peer.  And  know  you  that  surely?  For  all  your  days? 

Solveig.  The  path  I  have  trodden  leads  back  nevermore. 

Peer.  You  are  mine  then!  In!  In  the  room  let  me  see  you! 

Go  in!  I  must  go  to  fetch  fir-roots  for  fuel. 

Warm  shall  the  fire  be  and  bright  shall  it  shine; 

You  shall  sit  softly  and  never  be  a-cold. 
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[He  opens  the  door ;  Solveig  goes  in.  He  stands  still  for  a  while,  then  laughs 
aloud  with  joy  and  leaps  into  the  air.] 

Peer.  My  king’s  daughter!  Now  I  have  found  her  and  won  her! 

Hei!  Now  the  palace  shall  rise,  deeply  founded! 

[He  seizes  his  axe  and  moves  away;  at  the  same  moment  an  Old-Looking 
Woman,  in  a  tattered  green  gown,  comes  out  from  the  wood;  an  Ugly 
Brat,  with  an  ale  flagon  in  his  hand,  limps  after,  holding  on  to  her 
skirt.'] 

The  Woman.  Good  evening,  Peer  Lightfoot! 

Peer.  What  is  it?  Who’s  there? 

The  Woman.  Old  friends  of  yours,  Peer  Gynt!  My  home  is  near  by. 

We  are  neighbors. 

Peer.  Indeed?  That  is  more  than  I  know. 

The  Woman.  Even  as  your  hut  was  builded,  mine  built  itself  too. 

Peer  [going].  I’m  in  haste  — 

The  Woman.  Yes,  that  you  are  always,  my  lad; 

But  I’ll  trudge  behind  you  and  catch  you  at  last. 

Peer.  You’re  mistaken,  good  woman! 

The  Woman.  I  was  so  before; 

I  was  when  you  promised  such  mighty  fine  things. 

Peer.  I  promised  —  ?  What  devil’s  own  nonsense  is  this? 

The  Woman.  You’ve  forgotten  the  night  when  you  drank  with  my  sire? 
You’ve  forgot  —  ? 

Peer.  I’ve  forgot  what  I  never  have  known. 

What’s  this  that  you  prate  of?  When  last  did  we  meet? 

The  Woman.  When  last  we  met  was  when  first  we  met. 

[To  the  Brat] 

Give  your  father  a  drink:  he  is  thirsty,  I’m  sure. 

Peer.  Father?  You’re  drunk,  woman!  Do  you  call  him  —  ? 

The  Woman.  I  should  think  you  might  well  know  the  pig  by  its  skin! 
Why,  where  are  your  eyes?  Can’t  you  see  that  he’s  lame  in 
His  shank,  just  as  you  too  are  lame  in  your  soul? 

Peer.  Would  you  have  me  believe  —  ? 

The  Woman.  Would  you  wriggle  away? 

Peer.  This  long-legged  urchin? 

The  Woman.  He’s  shot  up  apace. 

Peer.  Dare  you,  you  troll-snout,  father  on  me  —  ? 

The  Woman.  Come  now,  Peer  Gynt,  you’re  as  rude  as  an  ox! 

[Weeping.] 
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Is  it  my  fault  if  no  longer  I’m  fair, 

As  I  was  when  you  lured  me  on  hillside  and  lea? 

Last  fall,  in  my  labor,  the  Fiend  held  my  back, 

And  so  ’twas  no  wonder  I  came  out  a  fright. 

But  if  you  would  see  me  as  fair  as  before, 

You  have  only  to  turn  yonder  girl  out  of  doors, 

Drive  her  clean  out  of  your  sight  and  your  mind;  — 

Do  but  this,  dear  my  love,  and  I’ll  soon  lose  my  snout! 

Peer.  Begone  from  me,  troll-witch! 

The  Woman.  Ay,  see  if  I  do! 

Peer.  I’ll  split  your  skull  open! 

The  Woman.  Just  try  if  you  dare! 

Ho-ho,  Peer  Gynt,  I’ve  no  fear  of  blows! 

Be  sure  I’ll  return  every  day  of  the  year. 

I’ll  set  the  door  ajar  and  peep  in  at  you  both. 

When  you’re  sitting  with  your  girl  on  the  fireside  bench  — 

When  you’re  tender,  Peer  Gynt  —  when  you’d  pet  and  caress  her  — 
I’ll  seat  myself  by  you,  and  ask  for  my  share. 

She  there  and  I,  we  will  take  you  by  turns. 

Farewell,  dear  my  lad,  you  can  marry  tomorrow! 

Peer.  You  nightmare  of  hell! 

The  Woman.  By-the-by,  I  forgot! 

You  must  rear  your  own  youngster,  you  light-footed  scamp! 

Little  imp,  will  you  go  to  your  father? 

The  Brat  [ spits  at  him'].  Faugh! 

I’ll  chop  you  with  my  hatchet;  only  wait,  only  wait! 

The  Woman  [kisses  the  Brat]. 

What  a  head  he  has  got  on  his  shoulders,  the  dear! 

You’ll  be  father’s  living  image  when  once  you’re  a  man. 

Peer  [stamping].  Oh,  would  you  were  as  far  — ! 

The  Woman.  As  we  now  are  near? 

Peer  [clenching  his  hands]. 

And  all  this  —  ! 

The  Woman.  For  nothing  but  thoughts  and  desires! 

It  is  hard  on  you,  Peer! 

Peer.  It  is  worst  for  another!  — 

Solveig,  my  fairest,  my  purest  gold! 

The  Woman.  Oh  ay,  ’tis  the  guiltless  must  smart,  said  the  Devil: 

His  mother  boxed  his  ears  when  his  father  was  drunk! 

[She  trudges  off  into  the  thicket  with  the  Brat,  who  throws  the  flagon  at  Peer 
Gynt.] 
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Peer  { after  a  long  silence }. 

The  Boyg  said,  "  Go  roundabout!  ”  So  one  must  here.  — 

There  fell  my  fine  palace,  with  crash  and  clatter! 

There’s  a  wall  around  her  whom  I  stood  so  near; 

Of  a  sudden  all’s  ugly  —  my  joy  has  grown  old.  — 

Roundabout,  lad!  There’s  no  way  to  be  found 
Right  through  all  this  from  where  you  stand  to  her. 

Right  through?  Hm,  surely  there  should  be  one. 

There’s  a  text  on  repentance,  unless  I  mistake. 

But  what?  What  is  it?  I  haven’t  the  book. 

I’ve  forgotten  it  mostly,  and  here  there  is  none 
That  can  guide  me  aright  in  the  pathless  wood.  — 

Repentance?  And  maybe  ’twould  take  whole  years, 

Ere  I  fought  my  way  through.  ’Twere  a  meager  life,  that. 

To  shatter  what’s  radiant  and  lovely  and  pure, 

And  clinch  it  together  in  fragments  and  shards? 

You  can  do  it  with  a  fiddle,  but  not  with  a  bell. 

Where  you’d  have  the  sward  green,  you  must  mind  not  to  trample. 
’Twas  naught  but  a  lie  though,  that  witch-snout  business! 

Now  all  that  foulness  is  well  out  of  sight.  — 

Ay,  out  of  sight  maybe,  not  out  of  mind. 

Thoughts  will  sneak  stealthily  in  at  my  heel. 

Ingrid!  And  the  three,  they  that  danced  on  the  heights! 

Will  they  too  want  to  join  us?  With  vixenish  spite 
Will  they  claim  to  be  folded,  like  her,  to  my  breast, 

To  be  tenderly  lifted  on  outstretched  arms? 

Roundabout,  lad:  though  my  arms  were  as  long 
As  the  root  of  the  fir,  or  the  pine-tree’s  stem  — 

I  think  even  then  I  should  hold  her  too  near, 

To  set  her  down  pure  and  untarnished  again. — 

I  must  roundabout  here,  then,  as  best  I  may, 

And  see  that  it  bring  me  nor  gain  nor  loss. 

One  must  put  such  things  from  one,  and  try  to  forget.  — 

[ Goes  a  jew  steps  towards  the  hut ,  and  stops  again.] 

Go  in  after  this?  So  befouled  and  disgraced? 

Go  in  with  that  troll  rabble  after  me  still? 

Speak,  yet  be  silent;  confess,  yet  conceal  —  ? 

[Throws  away  his  axe.] 

It’s  a  holy-day  evening.  For  me  to  keep  tryst, 

Such  as  now  I  am,  would  be  sacrilege. 
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Solveig  [in  the  doorway]. 

Are  you  coming? 

Peer  [half  aloud].  Roundabout! 

Solveig.  What? 

Peer.  Y ou  must  wait. 

It  is  dark,  and  I’ve  got  something  heavy  to  fetch. 

Solveig.  Wait;  I  will  help  you;  the  burden  we’ll  share. 

Peer.  No,  stay  where  you  are!  I  must  bear  it  alone. 

Solveig.  But  don’t  go  too  far,  dear! 

Peer.  Be  patient,  my  girl; 

Be  my  way  long  or  short  —  you  must  wait. 

Solveig  [nodding  to  him  as  he  goes'].  Yes,  I’ll  wait! 

[Peer  Gynt  goes  down  the  wood-path.  Solveig  remains  standing  in  the  open 
half-door.] 


BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON 

OF  the  two  great  writers  who  have,  more  than  any  others,  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Norway  to  share  in  the  comity  of  intellectual  intercourse  so 
characteristic  of  the  modern  literary  movement,  it  must  be  granted 
that  Bjornson  is,  more  distinctly  than  Ibsen,  the  representative  of  their  com¬ 
mon  nationality.  Both  were  figures  sufficiently  commanding  to  belong,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  literature  of  the  whole  world,  and  both  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  ideals  of  peoples  other  than  that  from  which  they  sprung;  but  the 
wider  intellectual  scope  of  Ibsen  was  gained  at  some  sacrifice  of  the  strength 
that  comes  from  taking  firm  root  in  one’s  native  soil,  and  speaking  first  and 
foremost  to  the  hearts  of  one’s  fellow-countrymen.  What  we  may  call  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  standpoint  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work  made  its  author  less  typi¬ 
cally  a  Norwegian  than  Bjornson  always  remained.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
one  writer  chose  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  countries  not  his  own, 
while  the  other  never  long  absented  himself  from  the  scarred  and  storm-beaten 
shores  of  the  land,  rich  in  historic  memories  and  "  dreams  of  the  saga-night,” 
that  gave  him  birth  and  nurture.  Turgenev  lived  apart  from  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  for  as  many  years  as  Ibsen  did,  yet  remained  a  Russian  to  the  core.  It  is 
rather  a  difference  of  native  intellectual  bent  that  left  Bjornson  to  stand  as  the 
typical  representative  of  the  Norwegian  spirit,  while  the  most  famous  of  his 
contemporaries  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  abstractions,  and  was  swept 
along  by  a  current  of  thought  resulting  from  the  confluence  of  many  streams. 
The  intensely  national  character  of  Bjornson’s  manifold  activity  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  remark  of  Georg  Brandes,  to  the  effect  that  mention  of  Bjornson’s 
name  in  the  presence  of  any  gathering  of  Norwegians  is  like  running  up  the 
national  flag.  And  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  that  the  sum  total  of  his  literary 
achievement  must  be  reckoned  the  greatest  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  any 
one  Norwegian  since  Norway  began  to  develop  a  literature  of  her  own.  Far 
nobler  and  finer  than  that  of  either  Wergeland  or  Welhaven,  the  two  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  his  predecessors,  this  achievement  is  challenged  by  that  of  Ibsen 
alone,  and  even  then  in  but  a  single  aspect.  It  is  only  as  dramatists  that  sus¬ 
pense  of  judgment  between  the  two  men  is  for  a  moment  admissible;  as  a  poet 
the  superiority  of  Bjornson  is  unquestionable,  while  his  rank  as  the  greatest  of 
Norwegian  novelists  is  altogether  beyond  dispute. 

The  chief  facts  of  Bjornson’s  life  may  be  briefly  set  forth.  The  son  of  a 
parish  priest,  he  was  born  December  8,  1832,  at  Kvikne.  When  the  boy  was  six 
years  of  age,  his  family  removed  to  the  Romsdal,  and  a  few  years  later  Bjorn- 
stjerne  was  sent  to  school  at  Molde.  His  childhood  was  thus  passed  in  the  midst 
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of  the  noblest  scenery  of  Norway,  and  in  regions  of  the  richest  legendary  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  austere  sublimity  of  the  Jotunheim — the  home  of  the  frost- 
giants  —  first  impressed  his  childish  sensibilities,  but  was  soon  exchanged  for 
the  more  varied  and  picturesque  but  hardly  less  magnificent  scenery  of  the  west¬ 
ern  fjords.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  boy  was  sent  to  school  in  Christiania, 
and  in  1852  entered  the  University.  Instead  of  devoting  himself  to  his  studies, 
he  wrote  a  play  called  '  Valborg,’  which  was  actually  accepted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Christiania  Theater.  The  piece  was,  however,  never  printed  or  even 
performed;  for  the  author  became  so  conscious  of  its  imperfections  that  he  with¬ 
drew  it  from  rehearsal.  But  it  gave  him  the  entree  of  the  playhouse,  a  fact 
which  did  much  to  determine  the  direction  of  his  literary  activities.  He  left  the 
University  with  his  course  uncompleted,  and  for  two  or  three  years  thereafter 
supported  himself  by  journalism.  In  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  his  seri¬ 
ous  literary  career  began  with  the  publication  of  '  Synnove  Solbakken,’  his 
first  novel,  and  'Mellem  Slagene  ’  [Between  the  Battles],  his  first  printed 
dramatic  work.  In  this  year  also,  upon  the  invitation  of  Ole  Bull,  he  went  to 
Bergen,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  as  director  of  the  theater.  In  i860 
he  secured  from  the  government  a  traveling  stipend,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  two  years  abroad,  mostly  in  Rome,  busily  writing  all  the  time.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Norway,  he  remained  at  home  for  the  most  part,  although  his 
winters  were  frequently  spent  in  other  countries.  For  a  long  time  he  lived  regu¬ 
larly  in  Paris  several  months  of  each  year;  one  winter  (1879-80)  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meiningen;  the  following  (1880-81)  he  spent  in 
the  United  States,  lecturing  in  many  cities.  After  1874  his  Norwegian  home 
was  at  Aulestad  in  the  Gausdal,  where  he  had  an  estate,  and  occupied  a 
capacious  dwelling  —  half  farm-house,  half  villa  —  whose  broad  verandas 
looked  out  upon  the  charming  open  landscape  of  southern  Norway.  For  over 
forty  years  he  was  almost  as  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  political  as  in  the 
literary  arena,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Norwegian  republican  move¬ 
ment.  Numerous  kinds  of  social  and  religious  controversy  also  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  made  his  life  a  stirring  one  in  many  ways. 

In  attempting  to  classify  Bjornson’s  writings  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
some  critical  account  of  the  man’s  work,  the  first  impulse  is  to  group  them 
into  the  three  divisions  of  fiction,  lyric,  and  drama.  But  the  most  obvious  fact 
of  his  long  literary  life  is  after  all  not  so  much  that  he  did  great  work  in  all 
three  of  these  fundamental  forms,  as  that  the  whole  spirit  and  method  of  his 
work,  whatever  the  form,  underwent  a  radical  transformation  about  midway  in 
his  career.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  active  life,  roughly  speaking,  he  was 
an  artist  pure  and  simple;  during  the  subsequent  twenty  years,  also  roughly 
speaking,  he  was  didactic,  controversial,  and  tendentious.  (The  last  word  is 
good  Spanish  and  German  and  ought  to  be  good  English.)  For  the  purpose  of 
the  following  summary  analysis,  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
fundamental  grouping  chronological  rather  than  formal,  since  the  plays  and 
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the  novels  of  the  first  period  have  much  more  in  common  with  one  another  than 
either  the  plays  or  the  novels  of  the  first  period  have  in  common  with  the  plays 
or  the  novels  of  the  second. 

Bjornson’s  work  in  lyrical  and  other  non-dramatic  poetry  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  first  period.  It  consists  mainly  of  short  pieces  scattered  through 
the  idyllic  tales  and  saga-plays  that  nearly  make  up  the  sum  of  his  activity  in 
its  purely  creative  and  poetic  phase.  Some  of  these  lyrics  strike  the  very  highest 
and  purest  note  of  song,  and  have  secured  lasting  lodgment  on  the  lips  of  the 
people.  One  of  them,  indeed,  has  become  pre-eminently  the  national  song  of 
Norway,  and  may  be  heard  wherever  Norsemen  are  gathered  together  upon 
festal  occasions.  It  begins  in  this  fashion:  — 

Ay,  we  love  this  land  of  ours, 

Crowned  with  mountain  domes; 

Storm-scarred  o’er  the  sea  it  towers 
With  a  thousand  homes. 

Love  it,  as  with  love  unsated 
Those  who  gave  us  birth, 

While  the  saga-night,  dream-weighted, 

Broods  upon  our  earth. 

Another  patriotic  song,  hardly  less  popular,  opens  with  the  following  stanza: 

There’s  a  land  where  the  snow  is  eternally  king, 

To  whose  valleys  alone  come  the  joys  of  the  spring, 

Where  the  sea  beats  a  shore  rich  with  lore  of  the  past, 

But  this  land  to  its  children  is  dear  to  the  last. 

The  fresh  beauty  of  such  songs  as  these  is,  however,  almost  utterly  incom¬ 
municable  in  another  language.  Somewhat  more  amenable  to  the  translator  is 
the  song  'Over  de  Hoje  Fjelde  ’  [Over  the  Lofty  Mountains],  which  occurs 
in  '  Arne,’  and  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Bjornson’s  lyrics.  An  attempt  at  a 
version  of  this  poem  will  be  found  among  the  illustrative  examples  appended 
to  the  present  essay.  The  scattered  verses  of  Bjornson  were  collected  into  a 
volume  of  '  Digte  og  Sange  ’  [Poems  and  Songs]  in  1870,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  published  '  Arnljot  Gelline,’  the  author’s  only  long  poem  not  dramatic  in 
form.  This  uneven  and  in  passages  extraordinarily  beautiful  work  is  a  sort  of 
epic  in  fifteen  songs,  difficult  to  read,  yet  simple  enough  in  general  outline. 
Arnljot  Gelline  was  a  sort  of  free-booter  of  the  eleventh  century,  whose  fierce 
deeds  were  preserved  in  popular  tradition.  The  '  Heimskringla  ’  tells  us  how, 
grown  weary  of  his  lawless  life,  he  joined  himself  to  Olaf  the  Holy,  accepted 
baptism,  and  fell  at  Stiklestad  fighting  for  Christianity  and  the  King.  From 
this  suggestion,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  has  worked  out  a  series  of  episodes 
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in  Arnljot’s  life,  beginning  with  his  capture  of  the  fair  Ingigerd  —  whose 
father  he  slew,  and  who,  struggling  against  her  love,  took  refuge  in  a  cloister 
—  and  ending  with  the  day  of  portentous  battle  against  the  heathen.  It  is  all 
very  impressive,  and  sometimes  very  subtle,  while  occasional  sections,  such  as 
Ingigerd’s  appeal  for  admission  to  the  cloister,  and  Arnljot’s  apostrophe  to  the 
sea,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  finest  of  Bjornson’s  inspirations.  After  1870 
Bjornson  published  little  verse,  although  poems  of  an  occasional  character  and 
incidental  lyrics  now  and  then  found  their  way  into  print.  '  Lyset  ’  [The 
Light],  a  cantata,  is  the  only  later  example  of  any  magnitude. 

Bjornson  first  became  famous  as  the  delineator  of  the  Norwegian  peasant. 
He  felt  that  the  peasant  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  man  of  the  sagas,  and 
that  in  him  lies  the  real  strength  of  the  national  character.  The  story  of  '  Syn- 
nove  Solbakken  ’  (1857)  was  quickly  followed  by  'Arne’  (1858),  '  En  Glad 
Gut  ’  [A  Happy  Boy]  (i860) ,  and  a  number  of  small  pieces  in  similar  vein. 
They  were  at  once  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  something  deeper 
and  truer  of  their  sort  than  had  hitherto  been  achieved  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  In  their  former  aspect,  they  were  a  reaction 
from  the  conventional  ideals  hitherto  dominant  in  Danish  literature  (which 
had  set  the  pace  for  most  of  Bjornson’s  predecessors)  ;  and  in  their  latter  and 
wider  aspect  they  were  the  Norwegian  expression  of  the  tendency  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  German  and  French  peasant  idyls  of  Auerbach  and  George  Sand. 
They  embodied  a  return  to  Nature  in  a  spirit  that  may,  with  a  difference,  be 
called  Wordsworthian.  They  substituted  a  real  nineteenth-century  pastoral  for 
the  sham  pastoral  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  reproduced  the  simple  style 
of  the  sagas,  and  reduced  life  to  its  primitive  elements.  The  stories  of  '  Fisker- 
jenten  ’  [The  Fisher  Maiden]  (1868),  and  'Brude  Slaaten  ’  [The  Bridal 
March]  (1873),  belong,  on  the  whole,  with  this  group;  although  they  are 
differentiated  by  a  touch  of  modernity  from  which  a  discerning  critic  might 
have  prophesied  something  of  the  author’s  coming  development.  These  stories 
have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  have  long  been  familiar  to 
English  readers.  It  is  worth  noting  that  '  Synnove  Solbakken,’  the  first  of 
them  all,  appeared  in  English  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  original,  in  a 
translation  by  Mary  Howitt.  This  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  the  bibliog¬ 
raphers;  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  name  of  the  author  was  not  given 
upon  the  title-page,  and  the  name  of  the  story  was  metamorphosed  into  '  Trust 
and  Trial.’ 

The  inspiration  of  the  sagas,  strong  as  it  is  in  these  tales,  is  still  more  evident 
in  the  series  of  dramas  that  run  parallel  with  them.  These  include  '  Mellem 
Slagene  ’  [Between  the  Battles]  (1858),  '  Halte  Hulda  ’  [Lame  Hulda] 
(1858),  'Kong  Sverre  ’  (1861),  'Sigurd  Slembe  ’  (1862),  and  'Sigurd  Jor- 
salfar  ’  [Sigurd  the  Jerusalem-Farer]  (1872) .  The  first  two  of  these  pieces  are 
short  and  comparatively  unimportant.  '  Kong  Sverre  ’  is  a  longer  and  far  more 
ambitious  work;  while  in  '  Sigurd  Slembe,’  a  trilogy  of  plays,  the  saga-phase  of 
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Bjdmson’s  genius  reached  its  culmination.  This  noble  work,  which  may  almost 
claim  to  be  the  greatest  work  in  Norwegian  literature,  is  based  upon  the  career 
of  a  twelfth-century  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  and  the  material  was 
found  in  the  '  Heimskringla.’  There  are  few  more  signal  illustrations  in  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  power  of  genius  to  transfuse  with  its  own  life  a  bare  medieval  chron¬ 
icle,  and  to  create  from  a  few  meager  suggestions  a  vital  and  impressive  work 
of  art.  One  thinks  instinctively,  in  seeking  for  some  adequate  parallel,  of  what 
Goethe  did  with  the  materials  of  the  Faust  legend,  or  of  what  Shakespeare  did 
with  the  indications  offered  for  '  King  Lear  ’  and  '  Cymbeline  ’  by  Holins- 
hed’s  chronicle-history.  And  the  two  greatest  names  in  modern  literature  are 
suggested  not  only  by  this  general  fact  of  creative  power,  but  also  more  specifi¬ 
cally  by  certain  characters  in  the  trilogy.  Audhild,  the  Icelandic  maiden  be¬ 
loved  of  Sigurd,  has  more  than  once  been  compared  with  the  gracious  and 
pathetic  figure  of  Gretchen;  and  Earl  Harald  is  one  of  the  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  since  Shakespeare  to  incarnate  once  again  the  Hamlet  type  of  char¬ 
acter,  with  its  gentleness,  its  intellectuality,  its  tragic  irony,  and  the  defect  of 
will  which  forces  it  to  sink  beneath  the  too  heavy  burden  set  upon  its  shoulders 
by  fate.  '  Sigurd  Jorsalfar,’  the  last  of  the  saga-plays,  was  planned  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  a  dramatic  sequence,  of  which  the  first  was  never  written.  Another 
work  in  this  manner,  having  for  its  protagonist  the  great  national  hero,  Olaf 
Trygvasson,  was  also  planned  and  even  begun;  but  the  author’s  energy  flagged, 
and  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  devote  himself  to  more  modern 
themes  dealt  with  in  a  more  modern  way.  But  before  leaving  this  phase  of 
Bjornson’s  work,  mention  must  be  made  of  '  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  ’  (1864) , 
chronologically  interjected  among  the  saga-plays,  and  dealing  with  the  more 
definite  history  of  the  hapless  Queen  of  Scots  in  much  of  the  saga-spirit.  Bjom- 
son  felt  that  the  Scots  had  inherited  no  little  of  the  Norse  blood  and  temper, 
and  believed  that  the  psychology  of  his  saga-heroes  was  adequate  to  account 
for  the  group  of  men  whose  fortunes  were  bound  up  with  those  of  Mary  Stuart 
in  Scotland.  He  finds  his  key  to  the  problem  of  her  career  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  by  nature  incapable  of  yielding  herself  up  wholly  to  a  man  or  a  cause,  yet 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  demanded  of  her  just  such  whole-souled  allegi¬ 
ance.  Bothwell  and  Knox  were  pre-eminently  men  of  this  stamp;  as  were  also, 
in  some  degree,  Darnley  and  Rizzio.  The  theory  may  seem  fanciful,  but  there 
is* no  doubt  that  Bjornson’s  treatment  of  this  fascinating  subject  is  one  of  the 
strongest  it  has  ever  received,  and  that  his  play  takes  rank  with  such  European 
masterpieces  as  Scott’s  novel,  and  Alfieri’s  tragedy,  and  Swinburne’s  great 
poetic  trilogy. 

The  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies  were  with  Bjomson  a  period  of  unrest 
and  transformation.  His  previous  work  had  been  that  of  a  genius  isolated, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  concentrated  upon  a  small  part  of  human  life. 
His  frequent  journeys  abroad  and  the  wider  range  of  his  reading  now  brought 
him  into  the  full  current  of  European  thought,  and  led  to  a  substitution  of 
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practical  ideals  for  those  of  the  visionary.  He  felt  that  he  must  reader  pour 
mieux  sauter,  and  for  nearly  a  decade  he  produced  little  original  work.  Yet 
his  first  attempt  at  a  modern  problem-play,  '  De  Nygifte  ’  [The  Newly  Mar¬ 
ried  Couple],  curiously  enough,  dates  from  as  far  back  as  1865.  This  work 
was,  however,  a  mere  trifle,  and  has  interest  chiefly  as  a  forerunner  of  what  was 
to  come.  It  was  not  until  1874  that  Bjornson  became  conscious  that  his  new 
thought  was  ripe  enough  to  bear  fruit,  and  that  he  began  with  '  Redaktoren  ’ 
[The  Editor]  the  series  of  plays  dealing  with  social  problems  that  have  been 
the  characteristic  work  of  his  second  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  com¬ 
parison,  the  fact  that  the  similar  striking  transformation  of  energy  in  Ibsen’s 
case  dates  from  1877,  when  '  Samfundets  Stotter’  [The  Pillars  of  Society] 
was  produced,  and  that  this  work  had,  like  Bjomson’s  '  Redaktoren,’  a  fore¬ 
runner  in  '  De  Unges  Forbund’  [The  League  of  Youth],  published  in  1869. 
The  list  of  Bjornson’s  problem-plays  —  many  of  which  have  been  extraordi¬ 
narily  successful  upon  the  stage  —  includes,  in  addition  to  '  Redaktoren,’  thir¬ 
teen  other  pieces.  Among  them  are:  '  En  Fallit’  [A  Bankruptcy]  (1875), 

'  Kongen  ’  [The  King]  ( 1 877) ,  '  Leonarda  ’  ( 1 879) ,  '  Det  Ny  System  ’  [The 
New  System]  (1879),  '  En  Hanske’  [A  Gauntlet]  (1883),  'Over  /Evne  ’ 
[Beyond  Our  Power]  (1883;  Part  ii,  1895),  '  Geografi  og  Kjaerlighed  ’ 
[Geography  and  Love]  (1885),  'Laboremus’  (1901),  and  'Naar  den  Ny 
Vin  Blomstrer’  [When  the  New  Wine  Blooms]  (1909).  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  these  works,  considered  as  acting  plays,  are  '  Redaktoren  ’  and  '  En 
Fallit.’  The  one  has  for  its  subject  the  degradation  of  modern  journalism;  the 
other  attacks  the  low  standard  of  commercial  morality  prevailing  in  modern 
society.  '  En  Hanske  ’  plants  itself  squarely  upon  the  proposition  that  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  morality  are  equally  binding  upon  both  sexes;  a  problem  treated 
by  Ibsen,  after  a  somewhat  different  fashion,  in  '  Gengangere  ’  [Ghosts],  This 
play  has  occasioned  much  heated  discussion,  for  its  theme  is  of  the  widest  in¬ 
terest,  besides  being  pivotal  as  regards  Bjornson’s  sociological  views.  '  Over 
TEvne  ’  is  a  curiously  wrought  and  delicate  treatment  of  religious  mysticism, 
fascinating  to  read,  but  not  very  definite  in  outcome.  '  Kongen  ’  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable,  all  things  considered,  of  this  series  of  plays,  and  Bjorn- 
son  told  me  some  years  ago  that  he  considered  it  the  most  important  of  his 
works.  Taking  frankly  for  granted  that  monarchy,  whether  absolute  or  consti¬ 
tutional,  is  an  outworn  institution,  the  play  discusses  the  question  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  so  to  transform  the  institution  as  to  fit  it  for  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  existence.  The  interest  centers  about  the  character  of  a  king  who  is 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  principle  he  embodies  is  an  anachronism  or  a  lie, 
and  who  seeks  to  do  away  with  the  whole  structure  of  convention,  and  cere¬ 
monial,  and  hypocrisy,  that  the  centuries  have  built  about  the  throne  and  its 
occupants.  But  his  dearest  hopes  are  frustrated  by  the  forces  of  malice,  and 
dull  conservatism,  and  invincible  stupidity;  the  burden  proves  too  heavy  for 
him,  the  fight  too  unequal,  and  he  takes  his  own  life  in  a  moment  of  despair. 
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The  terrible  satirical  power  of  certain  scenes  in  this  play  would  be  difficult  to 
match  were  our  choice  to  range  through  the  whole  literature  of  revolt.  Its  pro¬ 
duction  brought  upon  the  author  a  storm  of  furious  denunciation.  He  had  out¬ 
raged  both  throne  and  altar,  and  his  sacrilegious  hand  had  not  spared  things 
the  most  sacrosanct.  But  a  less  passionate  judgment,  while  still  deprecating 
something  of  the  author’s  violence,  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  core  of  the 
work  is  a  noble  idealism  in  both  politics  and  religion,  and  will  justify  the  hot 
indignation  with  which  the  author  assails  the  shams  that  in  modern  society 
stifle  the  breath  of  free  and  generous  souls. 

During  all  these  years  of  writing  for  the  stage  Bjornson  did  not,  however, 
forget  that  he  was  also  a  novelist:  and  it  was  in  fiction  that  he  obtained  the 
greatest  of  his  later  triumphs.  But  the  world  of  '  Synnove  ’  and  '  Arne  ’  was 
now  far  behind  him.  The  transition  from  his  earlier  to  his  later  manner  as  a 
novelist  is  marked  by  two  or  three  stories  delicate  in  conception  but  uncertain 
of  utterance,  and  relatively  unimportant.  These  books  are  '  Magnhild  ’ 
(1877) ,  '  Kaptejn  Mansana  ’  (1879) ,  and  '  Stov  ’  [Dust}  (1882) .  They  were, 
however,  significant  of  a  new  development  of  the  author’s  genius,  for  they 
were  the  precursors  of  two  great  novels  soon  thereafter  to  follow.  '  Det  Flager  i 
Byen  og  paa  Havnen  ’  [Flags  are  Flying  in  Town  and  Harbor]  appeared  in 
1884,  '  Paa  Guds  Veje  ’  [In  God’s  Way]  was  published  in  1889.  These  books 
are  experiments  upon  a  larger  scale  than  their  author  had  previously  attempted 
in  fiction,  and  neither  of  them  exhibits  the  perfect  mastery  that  went  to  the 
simpler  making  of  the  early  peasant  tales.  They  are  somewhat  confused  and 
turbulent  in  style,  and  it  is  evident  that  their  author  is  groping  for  adequate 
means  of  handling  the  unwieldy  material  brought  to  his  workshop  by  so  many 
currents  of  modern  thought.  The  central  theme  of  '  Det  Flager  ’  (in  its  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  called,  by  the  way,  '  The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts  ’)  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heredity  upon  the  life  of  a  family  group.  The  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  strain  into  a 
stock  weakened  by  the  vices  and  passions  of  several  generations,  and  aided  by 
a  scientific  system  of  education,  is  carried  on  before  our  eyes,  and  the  story  of 
this  process  is  the  substance  of  the  book.  Regeneration  is  not  wholly  achieved, 
but  the  end  leaves  us  hopeful  for  the  future;  and  the  flags  that  fly  over  town 
and  harbor  in  the  closing  chapter  have  a  symbolical  significance,  for  they  an¬ 
nounce  a  victory  of  spirit  over  sense,  not  alone  in  the  case  of  certain  individ¬ 
uals,  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  whole  community  with  which  they  are  identi¬ 
fied.  If  this  book  comes  to  be  forgotten  as  a  novel  (which  is  not  likely) ,  it  will 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  remembered,  along  with  '  Levana  ’  and  '  Emile,’  as 
a  sort  of  educational  classic.  'Paa  Guds  Veje,’  the  last  great  work  of  Bjorn- 
son,  is  also  strongly  didactic  in  tone,  yet  it  attains  at  its  highest  to  a  tranquillity 
of  which  the  author  seemed  for  many  years  to  have  lost  the  secret.  The  struggle 
it  depicts  is  that  between  religious  bigotry  and  liberalism  as  they  contend  for 
the  mastery  in  a  Norwegian  town;  and  the  moral  is  that  "  God’s  way  ”  is  the 
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way  of  people  who  order  their  lives  aright  and  keep  their  souls  sweet  and  pure, 
rather  than  the  way  of  the  Pharisee  who  pins  his  faith  to  observances  and  al¬ 
lows  the  letter  of  his  religion  to  overshadow  the  spirit.  Not  an  unchristian  in¬ 
culcation,  surely;  yet  for  it  and  for  similar  earlier  utterances  Bjomson  was 
held  up  as  Antichrist  by  the  ministers  of  a  narrow  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  very 
much  as  the  spokesmen  of  an  antiquated  caste-system  of  society  esteemed  his 
ideas  to  be  those  of  the  most  ruthless  and  radical  of  iconoclasts.  But  he  was  a 
stout  fighter,  and  attacks  of  this  sort  only  served  to  arouse  him  to  new  energy. 
And  so  he  toiled  manfully  on  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  people,  knowing 
that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  civilization  itself  —  of  a  rational  social  organ¬ 
ization,  an  exalted  ethical  standard,  and  a  purified  religion.  The  last  of  Bjom- 
son’s  novels  was  '  Mary,’  a  work  less  explicit  in  its  teaching  than  the  two  great 
novels  just  summarized,  but  making  up  in  art  what  it  misses  in  didacticism.  The 
radiant  creature  who  gives  her  name  to  the  book  is  one  of  Bjornson’s  most  ex¬ 
quisite  figures.  She  is  the  very  embodiment  of  youthful  womanhood,  filled  with 
the  joy  of  life,  and  bringing  sunshine  wherever  she  goes.  Yet  this  temperament 
leads  to  her  undoing,  or  what  would  be  the  undoing  of  any  woman  less  splendid 
in  character.  But  the  strength  that  impels  her  to  the  misstep  that  comes  so  near 
to  having  tragic  consequences  is  also  the  strength  that  saves  her  when  chastened 
by  suffering.  As  a  triumph  of  sheer  creation,  her  figure  is  hardly  overmatched 
anywhere  in  the  author’s  portrait  gallery  of  women. 

From  the  period  when  Bjornson  began  to  merge  the  artist  in  the  thinker  and 
prophet,  his  work  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  progress  in  religious,  educational, 
and  political  affairs.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  matters,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  sort  of  intolerance  with  which  he  had  to  contend  more  resembles 
that  of  eighteenth-century  New  England  Puritanism  than  anything  we  are 
familiar  with  in  our  own  time.  As  for  the  second  matter,  all  of  his  work  may  in 
a  sense  be  called  educational,  while  such  a  book  as  '  Det  Flager  ’  shows  how 
closely  he  considered  the  subject  of  education  in  its  special  and  even  technical 
aspects.  Finally,  as  a  political  thinker,  he  identified  himself  indissolubly  with 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Norwegian  Republic. 
The  establishment  of  Norway  as  an  independent  kingdom  relegated  the  real¬ 
ization  of  this  dream  to  the  uncertain  future,  but  if  it  should  ever  become  a 
fact,  the  name  of  Bjornson  will  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  of  the  founders, 
although  as  the  Mazzini  rather  than  as  the  Cavour  of  the  Norse  Risorgimento. 

Bjomson  died  in  Paris,  April  26,  1910.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  months, 
but  his  extraordinarily  robust  constitution  enabled  him  to  keep  his  hold  upon 
life  when  other  men  would  have  succumbed.  Every  honor  that  a  nation  can 
bestow  upon  its  illustrious  dead  was  decreed  him  by  King  and  Storthing;  a 
warship  was  despatched  to  bear  his  remains  to  Christiania,  and  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  state  funeral  proclaimed  the  sense  of  the  nation’s  loss. 

William  Morton  Payne 
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OVER  THE  LOFTY  MOUNTAINS 
From  '  Arne  ’ 

OFTEN  I  wonder  what  there  may  be 
Over  the  lofty  mountains. 

Here  the  snow  is  all  I  see, 

Spread  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  green  tree; 

Sadly  I  often  ponder, 

Would  I  were  over  yonder. 

Strong  of  wing  soars  the  eagle  high 
Over  the  lofty  mountains; 

Glad  of  the  new  day,  soars  to  the  sky, 

Wild  in  pursuit  of  his  prey  doth  fly; 

Pauses,  and,  fearless  of  danger, 

Scans  the  far  coasts  of  the  stranger. 

The  apple-tree,  whose  thoughts  ne’er  fly 
Over  the  lofty  mountains, 

Leaves  when  the  summer  days  draw  nigh, 
Patiently  waits  for  the  time  when  high 
The  birds  in  its  bough  shall  be  swinging, 
Yet  will  know  not  what  they  are  singing. 

He  who  has  yearned  so  long  to  go 
Over  the  lofty  mountains  — 

He  whose  visions  and  fond  hopes  grow 
Dim,  with  the  years  that  so  restless  flow  — 
Knows  what  the  birds  are  singing, 

Glad  in  the  tree-tops  swinging. 

Why,  O  bird,  dost  thou  hither  fare 
Over  the  lofty  mountains? 

Surely  it  must  be  better  there, 

Broader  the  view  and  freer  the  air; 

Com’st  thou  these  longings  to  bring  me  — 
These  only,  and  nothing  to  wing  me? 

Oh,  shall  I  never,  never  go 
Over  the  lofty  mountains? 

Must  all  my  thoughts  and  wishes  so 
Held  in  these  walls  of  ice  and  snow 
Here  be  imprisoned  forever? 

Till  death  shall  escape  be  never? 
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Hence!  I  will  hence!  Oh,  so  far  from  here, 

Over  the  lofty  mountains! 

Here  ’tis  so  dull,  so  unspeakably  drear; 

Young  is  my  heart  and  free  from  fear  — 

Better  the  walls  to  be  scaling 
Than  here  in  my  prison  lie  wailing. 

One  day,  I  know,  shall  my  free  soul  roam 
Over  the  lofty  mountains. 

O  my  God,  fair  is  thy  home, 

Ajar  is  the  door  for  all  who  come; 

Guard  it  for  me  yet  longer, 

Till  my  soul  through  striving  grows  stronger. 

THE  CLOISTER  IN  THE  SOUTH 
From  'Amljot  Gelline’ 

"  THO  would  enter  so  late  the  cloister  in?  ” 

'A  /  "A  maid  forlorn  from  the  land  of  snow.” 

'y  'y  "  What  sorrow  is  thine,  and  what  thy  sin?  ” 

"  The  deepest  sorrow  the  heart  can  know. 

I  have  nothing  done, 

Yet  must  still  endeavor, 

Though  my  strength  is  none, 

To  wander  ever. 

Let  me  in,  to  seek  for  my  pain  surcease;  — 

I  can  find  no  peace.” 

"  From  what  far-off  land  hast  thou  taken  flight?  ” 

"  From  the  land  of  the  North,  a  weary  way.” 

"  What  stayed  thy  feet  at  our  gate  this  night?  ” 

"  The  chant  of  the  nuns,  for  I  heard  them  pray, 

And  the  song  gave  peace 
To  my  soul,  and  blessed  me; 

It  offered  release 

From  the  grief  that  oppressed  me. 

Let  me  in,  so  if  peace  to  give  be  thine, 

I  may  make  it  mine.” 

"  Name  me  the  grief  that  thy  life  hath  crossed.” 

"  Rest  may  I  never,  never  know.” 

"  Thy  father,  thy  lover,  thou  hast  then  lost?  ” 

"  I  lost  them  both  at  a  single  blow, 
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And  all  I  held  dear 

In  my  deepest  affection, 

Ay,  all  that  was  near 

To  my  heart’s  recollection. 

Let  me  in,  I  am  failing,  I  beg,  I  implore, 

I  can  bear  no  more.” 

"  How  was  it  that  thou  thy  father  lost?  ” 

"  He  was  slain,  and  I  saw  the  deed.” 

"  How  was  it  that  thou  thy  lover  lost?  ” 

"  My  father  he  slew,  and  I  saw  the  deed. 

I  wept  so  bitterly 

When  he  roughly  would  woo  me, 

He  at  last  set  me  free, 

And  forbore  to  pursue  me. 

Let  me  in,  for  the  horror  my  soul  doth  fill 
That  I  love  him  still.” 


CHORUS  OF  NUNS  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH 

Come  child,  come  bride, 

To  God’s  own  side. 

From  grief  find  rest 
On  Jesus’  breast. 

Rest  thy  burden  of  sorrow 
On  Horeb’s  height; 

Like  the  lark,  with  tomorrow 
Shall  thy  soul  take  flight. 


Here  stilled  is  all  yearning, 

No  passion  returning, 

No  terror  come  near  thee 
Where  the  Saviour  can  hear  thee! 
For  He,  if  in  need  be 
Thy  storm-beaten  soul, 

Though  it  bruised  as  a  reed  be, 
Shall  raise  it  up  whole. 
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THE  PLEA  OF  KING  MAGNUS 
From  '  Sigurd  Slembe  ’ 

"  UT  once  more  let  me  the  heavens  see, 

|  ^  When  the  stars  their  watch  are  keeping,” 
Young  Magnus  begged,  and  fell  on  his  knee; 
It  was  sad  to  see, 

And  the  women  away  turned  weeping. 


"  Let  me  once  more  the  mountains  see, 
And  the  blue  of  the  ocean  far-reaching, 
Only  once  more,  and  then  let  it  be!  ” 

And  he  fell  on  his  knee, 

While  his  friends  were  for  pity  beseeching. 


"  Let  me  go  to  the  church,  that  the  sacred  sight 
Of  the  blood  of  God  may  avail  me; 

That  my  eyes  may  bathe  in  its  holy  light, 

Ere  the  day  take  flight, 

And  my  vision  forever  shall  fail  me!  ” 


But  the  sharp  steel  sped,  and  the  shadows  fell, 
As  the  darkness  the  day  o’erpowers. 

"  Magnus  our  king,  farewell,  farewell!  ” 

"  So  farewell,  farewell, 

All  my  friends  of  so  many  glad  hours.” 


SIN  AND  DEATH 

From  '  Sigurd  Slembe  ’ 

SIN  and  Death,  at  break  of  day, 
Day,  day, 

Spoke  together  with  bated  breath; 
Marry  thee,  sister,  that  I  may  stay, 
Stay,  stay, 

In  thy  house,  quoth  Death. 
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Death  laughed  aloud  when  Sin  was  wed, 
Wed,  wed, 

And  danced  on  the  bridal  day; 

But  bore  that  night  from  the  bridal  bed, 
Bed,  bed, 

The  groom  in  a  shroud  away. 

Death  came  to  her  sister  at  break  of  day, 
Day,  day, 

And  Sin  drew  a  weary  breath; 

He  whom  thou  lovest  is  mine  for  aye, 
Aye,  aye, 

Mine  he  is,  quoth  Death. 


THE  PRINCESS 

THE  Princess  sat  lone  in  her  maiden  bower, 

The  lad  blew  his  horn  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 

"  Why  playest  thou  alway?  Be  silent,  I  pray, 

It  fetters  my  thoughts  that  would  flee  far  away. 

As  the  sun  goes  down.” 

In  her  maiden  bower  sat  the  Princess  forlorn, 

The  lad  had  ceased  to  play  on  his  horn. 

"  Oh,  why  art  thou  silent?  I  beg  thee  to  play! 

It  gives  wings  to  my  thoughts  that  would  flee  far  away 
As  the  sun  goes  down.” 

In  her  maiden  bower  sat  the  Princess  forlorn, 

Once  more  with  delight  played  the  lad  on  his  horn. 

She  wept  as  the  shadows  grew  long,  and  she  sighed: 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  my  God,  what  my  heart  doth  betide, 

Now  the  sun  has  gone  down.” 

[The  above  translations,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  by  William  Mor¬ 
ton  Payne.  Copyright  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their 
permission.  The  last  is  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Copyright  by  T.  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permisison.  The  first  prose  translation  is  also 
by  William  Morton  Payne,  the  other  two  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson.] 
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SIGURD  SLEMBE’S  RETURN 

Copyright  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

[The  scene  is  at  first  empty.  Then  Sigurd  Slembe  enters,  climbing  over  a  rock; 
he  comes  forward  in  silence,  but  powerfully  agitated.] 

SIGURD.  The  Danes  forsake  me!  The  battle  is  lost!  Thus  far  —  and 
no  farther!  Escape  to  the  mountains  tonight!  Exchange  my  ships  for 
freedom!  There  are  herds  of  horses  on  the  mountains:  we  will  climb  up 
there  and  then  fall  upon  the  valleys  like  a  snow-storm. 

But  when  winter  comes?  To  begin  at  the  beginning:  the  outlaw’s  life  — 
never  more!  I  have  made  my  last  effort;  had  it  been  successful,  men  would  have 
wondered  at  me.  It  has  failed,  and  vengeance  is  loose.  I  cannot  gather  another 
force  in  Norway! 

All  over?  Thus  far  and  no  farther?  No!  The  Danes  sail,  but  we  will  sail 
with  them!  This  night,  this  very  night  we  will  raise  our  yards  and  follow  them 
to  the  open  sea. 

But  whither  shall  we  turn  our  prows?  To  Denmark?  We  may  raise  no  third 
force  in  Denmark.  Start  out  again  as  merchant?  No!  Serve  in  foreign  lands? 
No!  Crusade?  No!  Hither  and  no  farther!  Sigurd,  the  end  has  come! 

[Almost  sobbing. ]  Death!  The  thought  sprang  up  in  my  mind  as  a  door 
swings  open,  clashing  upon  its  hinges;  light,  air,  receive  me!  [He  draws  his 
sword. ]  No;  I  will  fall  fighting  in  the  cause  I  have  lived  for  —  my  men  shall 
have  a  leader! 

Is  there  no  chance  of  victory?  no  trick?  Can  I  not  get  them  ashore?  Can  I 
not  get  them  in  the  toils?  try  them  in  point-blank  fight,  man  to  man,  all  the 
strength  of  despair  fighting  with  me?  Ah,  could  they  but  hear  me,  could  I  but 
find  some  high  place  and  speak  to  them;  tell  them  how  clear  as  the  sun  is  my 
right,  how  monstrous  the  wrongs  I  have  borne,  what  a  crime  is  theirs  in  with¬ 
standing  me!  You  murder  not  me  alone,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
thoughts  for  my  fatherland’s  welfare;  I  have  carried  nothing  out,  I  have  not 
sown  the  least  grain,  or  laid  one  stone  upon  another  to  witness  that  I  have  lived. 
Ah,  I  have  strength  for  better  things  than  strife!  it  was  the  desire  to  work 
that  drove  me  homewards;  it  was  impatience  that  wrought  me  ill!  Believe  me, 
try  me,  give  me  but  half  what  Harald  Gille  promised  me,  even  less;  I  ask  but 
very  little,  if  I  may  still  live  and  strive  to  accomplish  something!  Jesus,  my 
God,  it  was  ever  the  little  that  thou  didst  offer  me,  and  that  I  ever  scorned! 

Where  am  I?  I  stand  upon  my  own  grave,  and  hear  the  great  bell  ring.  I 
tremble  as  the  tower  beneath  its  stroke,  for  where  now  are  the  aims  that  were 
mine?  The  grave  opens  its  mouth  and  makes  reply.  But  life  lies  behind  me  like 
a  dried-up  stream,  and  these  eighteen  years  are  lost  as  in  a  desert.  The  sign,  the 
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sign  that  was  with  me  from  my  birth!  In  lofty  flight  I  have  followed  it  hither 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul,  and  here  I  am  struck  by  the  arrow  of  death. 
I  fall,  and  behold  the  rocks  beneath,  upon  which  I  shall  be  crushed.  Have  I, 
then,  seen  a-wrong?  Ah,  how  the  winds  and  currents  of  my  life  stood  yonder, 
where  it  was  warm  and  fruitful,  while  I  toiled  up  where  it  grew  ever  colder, 
and  my  ship  is  now  clasped  by  the  drifting  icebergs;  a  moment  yet,  and  it  must 
sink.  Then  let  it  sink,  and  all  will  be  over.  [On  his  knees.]  But  in  thy  arms, 
All-Merciful,  I  shall  find  peace! 

What  miracle  is  this?  For  in  the  hour  I  prayed  the  prayer  was  granted! 
Peace,  perfect  peace!  [RLe*.]  Then  will  I  go  tomorrow  to  my  last  battle  as 
to  the  altar;  peace  shall  at  last  be  mine  for  all  my  longings. 

[ Holds  his  head  bowed  and  covered  by  his  hands.  As  he,  after  a  time,  slowly 
removes  them,  he  looks  around.] 

How  this  autumn  evening  brings  reconciliation  to  my  soul!  Sun  and  wave 
and  shore  and  sea  flow  all  together,  as  in  the  thought  of  God  all  others;  never 
yet  has  it  seemed  so  fair  to  me!  Yet  it  is  not  mine  to  reign  over  this  lovely  land. 
How  greatly  I  have  done  it  ill!  But  how  has  it  all  come  so  to  pass?  for  in  my 
wanderings  I  saw  thy  mountains  in  every  sky,  I  yearned  for  home  as  a  child 
longs  for  Christmas,  yet  I  came  no  sooner,  and  when  at  last  I  came  —  I  gave 
thee  wound  upon  wound. 

But  thou,  in  contemplative  mood,  now  gazest  upon  me,  and  givest  me  at 
parting  this  fairest  autumn  night  of  thine.  I  will  ascend  yonder  rock  and  take 
a  long  farewell.  [ Mounts  up.] 

And  even  thus  I  stood  eighteen  years  ago  —  thus  looked  out  upon  the 
sea,  blue  beneath  the  rising  sun.  The  fresh  breezes  of  morning  seemed  wafted 
to  me  from  a  high  future;  through  the  sky’s  light  veil  a  vision  of  strange  lands 
was  mine;  in  the  glow  of  the  morning  sun,  wealth  and  honor  shone  upon  me; 
and  to  all  this,  the  white  sails  of  the  Crusaders  should  swiftly  bear  me. 

Farewell,  dreams  of  my  youth!  Farewell,  my  sweet  country!  Ah,  to  what 
sorrow  thou  hast  brought  me  forth!  But  now  it  will  soon  be  over. 

[He  descends .] 

If  these  ships  should  sail  up  to  me  this  very  night  bearing  the  fulfilment  of 
all  my  dreams!  Could  any  one  of  them  be  now  in  truth  mine  —  or  may  a  tree 
bear  fruit  twice  in  one  year? 

I  give  way  to  make  room  for  some  better  man.  But  be  thou  gracious  to  me, 
and  let  death  be  mine  with  these  feelings  in  my  heart,  for  strength  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  might  not  long  be  vouchsafed  me. 

"  Thou  shalt  die  tomorrow!  ”  How  sure  a  father-confessor  is  that  word! 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  speak  truth  to  myself.  [Ivar  and  the  Nun  enter. ] 

Ivar  [ climbing  over  a  rock]-  Yes,  here  he  is.  [Gives  his  hand  to  the  nun.] 

The  Nun  [without  seeing].  Sigurd!  [Mounts  up.]  Yes,  there  he  is! 
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Sigurd.  Mother! 

The  Nun.  My  child,  found  once  more!  [ They  remain  long  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms .]  My  son,  my  son,  now  shalt  thou  no  more  escape  me! 

Sigurd.  O  my  mother! 

The  Nun.  Thou  wilt  keep  away  from  this  battle,  is  it  not  so?  We  two  will 
win  another  kingdom  — ■  a  much  better  one. 

Sigurd.  I  understand  thee,  mother.  [ Leads  her  to  a  seat,  and  falls  upon  his 
knee.] 

The  Nun.  Yes,  dost  thou  not?  Thou  art  not  so  bad  as  all  men  would  have 
it.  I  knew  that  well,  but  wanted  so  much  to  speak  with  thee  —  and  since  thou 
art  wearied  and  hast  lost  thy  hopes  for  this  world,  thou  hast  come  back  to 
me,  for  even  now  there  is  time!  And  of  all  thy  realm  they  must  leave  thee 
some  little  plot,  and  there  we  will  live  by  the  church,  so  that  when  the  bells 
ring  for  vespers  we  shall  be  near  the  blessed  Olaf,  and  with  him  seek  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  And  there  we  will  heal  thy  wounds  with  holy 
water,  and  thoughts  of  love,  more  than  thou  canst  remember  ever  to  have  had, 
shall  come  back  to  thee  robed  in  white,  and  wondering  recollection  shall  have 
no  end.  For  the  great  shall  be  made  small  and  the  small  great,  and  there 
shall  be  questionings  and  revelations  and  eternal  happiness.  Thou  wilt  come 
and  thus  live  with  me,  my  son,  wilt  thou  not?  Thou  wilt  stay  from  this  battle 
and  come  quickly? 

Sigurd.  Mother,  I  have  not  wept  till  now  since  I  lay  upon  the  parched  earth 
of  the  Ffoly  Land. 

The  Nun.  Thou  wilt  follow  me? 

Sigurd.  To  do  thus  were  to  escape  the  pledges  I  have  made  but  by  breaking 
them. 

The  Nun.  To  what  art  thou  now  pledged? 

Sigurd.  Pledged  to  the  blind  king  I  took  from  the  cloister;  pledged  to  the 
men  I  have  led  hither. 

The  Nun.  And  these  pledges  thou  shalt  redeem  —  how? 

Sigurd.  By  fighting  and  falling  at  their  head. 

The  Nun  [. springs  to  her  feet.  Sigurd  also  rises].  No!  No!  No!  Shall  I  now, 
after  a  lifetime  of  sorrow,  behold  thy  death? 

Sigurd.  Yes,  mother.  The  Lord  of  life  and  death  will  have  it  so. 

The  Nun.  Ah!  what  sufferings  a  moment’s  sin  may  bring!  [5V?e  falls  upon 
his  breast,  then  sinks,  with  outstretched  arms.]  O  my  son,  spare  me! 

Sigurd.  Do  not  tempt  me,  mother! 

The  Nun.  Hast  thou  taken  thought  of  what  may  follow?  Hast  thou  thought 
of  capture,  of  mutilation? 

Sigurd.  I  have  some  hymns  left  me  from  childhood.  I  can  sing  them. 

The  Nun.  But  I  —  thy  mother  —  spare  me! 

Sigurd.  Make  not  to  me  this  hour  more  bitter  than  death  itself. 

The  Nun.  But  why  now  die?  We  have  found  one  another. 
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Sigurd.  We  two  have  nothing  more  to  live  for. 

The  Nun.  Wilt  thou  soon  leave  me? 

Sigurd.  Till  the  morning  sun  appear  we  will  sit  together.  Let  me  lift  thee 
upon  this  rock.  [He  does  so,  and  casts  himself  at  her  feet.'}  It  was  fair  that 
thou  shouldst  come  to  me.  All  my  life  is  now  blotted  out,  and  I  am  a  child  with 
thee  once  more.  And  now  we  will  seek  out  together  the  land  of  our  inheritance. 
I  must  away  for  a  moment  to  take  my  leave,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready,  and  I 
think  that  thou  too  art  ready. 

Ivar  Ingemundson  [falling  on  his  knee}.  My  lord,  now  let  me  be  your 
friend. 

Sigurd  [extending  his  hand}.  Ivar,  thou  wilt  not  leave  her  tomorrow? 

Ivar  Ingemundson.  Not  until  she  is  set  free. 

Sigurd.  And  now  sing  me  the  Crusader’s  song.  I  may  joyfully  go  hence  after 
that. 

Ivar  Ingemundson  [Rises  and  sings}. 

Fair  is  the  earth, 

Fair  is  God’s  heaven; 

Fair  is  the  pilgrim-path  of  the  soul. 

Singing  we  go 

Through  the  fair  realms  of  earth, 

Seeking  the  way  to  our  heavenly  goal. 

Races  shall  come, 

And  shall  pass  away; 

And  the  world  from  age  to  age  shall  roll; 

But  the  heavenly  tones 
Of  our  pilgrim  song 
Shall  echo  still  in  the  joyous  soul. 

First  heard  of  shepherds, 

By  angels  sung, 

Wide  it  has  spread  since  that  glad  morn: 

Peace  upon  earth! 

Rejoice  all  men, 

For  unto  us  is  a  Saviour  bom.1 

[The  mother  places  both  her  hands  on  Sigurd’s  head,  and  they  look  into  one 
another’s  eyes;  he  then  rests  his  head  upon  her  breast.} 

1  This  song  is  borrowed  by  Bjornson  from  the  Danish  poet  B.  S.  Ingemann,  although  it  is 
slightly  altered  for  its  present  use. 
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HOW  THE  MOUNTAIN  WAS  CLAD 

From  'Arne.’  Copyright  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  and  reprinted  by 
their  permission 

THERE  was  a  deep  gorge  between  two  mountains.  Through  this  gorge 
a  large,  full  stream  flowed  heavily  over  a  rough  and  stormy  bottom. 
Both  sides  were  high  and  steep,  and  so  one  side  was  bare;  but  close 
to  its  foot,  and  so  near  the  stream  that  the  latter  sprinkled  it  with  moisture 
every  spring  and  autumn,  stood  a  group  of  fresh-looking  trees,  gazing  up¬ 
ward  and  onward,  yet  unable  to  advance  this  way  or  that. 

"  What  if  we  should  clothe  the  mountain?  ”  said  the  juniper  one  day  to  the 
foreign  oak,  to  which  it  stood  nearer  than  all  the  others.  The  oak  looked 
down  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  spoke,  and  then  it  looked  up  again  without 
deigning  a  reply.  The  river  rushed  along  so  violently  that  it  worked  itself  into 
a  white  foam;  the  north  wind  had  forced  its  way  through  the  gorge  and 
shrieked  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks;  the  naked  mountain,  with  its  great  weight, 
hung  heavily  over  and  felt  cold.  "  What  if  we  should  clothe  the  mountain?  ” 
said  the  juniper  to  the  fir  on  the  other  side.  "  If  anybody  is  to  do  it,  I  suppose 
it  must  be  we,”  said  the  fir,  taking  hold  of  its  beard  and  glancing  toward  the 
birch.  "  What  do  you  think?  ”  But  the  birch  peered  cautiously  up  at  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  hung  over  it  so  threateningly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  scarcely 
breathe.  "  Let  us  clothe  it,  in  God’s  name!  ”  said  the  birch.  And  so,  though 
there  were  but  these  three,  they  undertook  to  clothe  the  mountain.  The  juniper 
went  first. 

When  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  they  met  the  heather.  The  juniper  seemed 
as  though  about  to  go  past  it.  "  Nay,  take  the  heather  along,”  said  the  fir.  And 
the  heather  joined  them.  Soon  it  began  to  glide  on  before  the  juniper.  "  Catch 
hold  of  me,”  said  the  heather.  The  juniper  did  so,  and  where  there  was  only  a 
wee  crevice,  the  heather  thrust  in  a  finger,  and  where  it  first  had  placed  a  finger, 
the  juniper  took  hold  with  its  whole  hand.  They  crawled  and  crept  along,  the 
fir  laboring  on  behind,  the  birch  also.  "  This  is  well  worth  doing,”  said  the 
birch. 

But  the  mountain  began  to  ponder  on  what  manner  of  insignificant  objects 
these  might  be  that  were  clambering  up  over  it.  And  after  it  had  been  consider¬ 
ing  the  matter  a  few  hundred  years,  it  sent  a  little  brook  down  to  inquire.  It 
was  yet  in  the  time  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  the  brook  stole  on  until  it  reached 
the  heather.  "  Dear,  dear  heather,  cannot  you  let  me  pass?  I  am  so  small.”  The 
heather  was  very  busy;  only  raised  itself  a  little  and  pressed  onward.  In,  under, 
and  onward  went  the  brook.  "  Dear,  dear  juniper,  cannot  you  let  me  pass?  I 
am  so  small.”  The  juniper  looked  sharply  at  it;  but  if  the  heather  had  let  it 
pass,  why,  in  all  reason,  it  must  do  so  too.  Under  it  and  onward  went  the  brook; 
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and  now  came  to  the  spot  where  the  fir  stood  puffing  on  the  hillside.  "  Dear, 
dear,  fir,  cannot  you  let  me  pass?  I  am  really  so  small,”  said  the  brook  —  and  it 
kissed  the  fir’s  feet  and  made  itself  so  very  sweet.  The  fir  became  bashful  at 
this,  and  let  it  pass.  But  the  birch  raised  itself  before  the  brook  asked  it.  "  Hi, 
hi,  hi!  ”  said  the  brook,  and  grew.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ”  said  the  brook,  and  grew. 
"  Ho,  ho,  ho!  ”  said  the  brook,  and  flung  the  heather  and  the  juniper  and  the 
fir  and  the  birch  flat  on  their  faces  and  backs,  up  and  down  these  great  hills. 
The  mountain  sat  up  for  many  hundred  years  musing  on  whether  it  had  not 
smiled  a  little  that  day. 

It  was  plain  enough:  the  mountain  did  not  want  to  be  clad.  The  heather 
fretted  over  this  until  it  grew  green  again,  and  then  it  started  forward. 
"  Fresh  courage!  ”  said  the  heather. 

The  juniper  had  half  raised  itself  to  look  at  the  heather,  and  continued  to 
keep  this  position,  until  at  length  it  stood  upright.  It  scratched  its  head  and 
set  forth  again,  taking  such  a  vigorous  foothold  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
mountain  must  feel  it.  "  If  you  will  not  have  me,  then  I  will  have  you.”  The 
fir  crooked  its  toes  a  little  to  find  out  whether  they  were  whole,  then  lifted  one 
foot,  found  it  whole,  then  the  other,  which  proved  also  to  be  whole,  then  both 
of  them.  It  first  investigated  the  ground  it  had  been  over,  next  where  it  had 
been  lying,  and  finally  where  it  should  go.  After  this  it  began  to  wend  its  way 
slowly  along,  and  acted  just  as  though  it  had  never  fallen.  The  birch  had  be¬ 
come  most  wretchedly  soiled,  but  now  rose  up  and  made  itself  tidy.  Then  they 
sped  onward,  faster  and  faster,  upward  and  on  either  side,  in  sunshine  and  in 
rain.  "  What  in  the  world  can  this  be?  ”  said  the  mountain,  all  glittering  with 
dew,  as  the  summer  sun  shone  down  on  it.  The  birds  sang,  the  wood-mouse 
piped,  the  hare  hopped  along,  and  the  ermine  hid  itself  and  screamed. 

Then  the  day  came  when  the  heather  could  peep  with  one  eye  over  the  edge 
of  the  mountain.  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear!  ”  said  the  heather,  and  away  it 
went.  "  Dear  me!  what  is  it  the  heather  sees?  ”  said  the  juniper,  and  moved 
on  until  it  could  peer  up.  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  ”  it  shrieked,  and  was  gone. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  the  juniper  today?”  said  the  fir,  and  took  long 
strides  onward  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Soon  it  could  raise  itself  on  its  toes  and 
peep  up.  "  Oh  dear!  ”  Branches  and  needles  stood  on  end  in  wonderment.  It 
worked  its  way  forward,  came  up,  and  was  gone.  "  What  is  it  all  the  others 
see,  and  not  I?  ”  said  the  birch;  and  lifting  well  its  skirts,  it  tripped  after.  It 
stretched  its  whole  head  up  at  once.  "  Oh  —  oh!  —  is  not  here  a  great  forest 
of  fir  and  heather,  of  juniper  and  birch,  standing  upon  the  table-land  waiting 
for  us?  ”  said  the  birch;  and  its  leaves  quivered  in  the  sunshine  so  that  the  dew 
trembled.  "  Ay,  this  is  what  it  is  to  reach  the  goal!  ”  said  the  juniper. 
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THE  FATHER 

Copyright  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

THE  man  whose  story  is  here  to  be  told  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  person  in  his  parish;  his  name  was  Thord  Overaas.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  priest’s  study  one  day,  tall  and  earnest. 

"  I  have  gotten  a  son,”  said  he,  "  and  I  wish  to  present  him  for  baptism.” 
"  What  shall  his  name  be?  ” 

"  Finn  —  after  my  father.” 

"  And  the  sponsors?  ” 

They  were  mentioned,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  men  and  women  of  Thord’s 
relations  in  the  parish. 

"  Is  there  anything  else?  ”  inquired  the  priest,  and  looked  up. 

The  peasant  hesitated  a  little. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  him  baptized  by  himself,”  said  he,  finally. 
"  That  is  to  say,  on  a  week-day?  ” 

"  Next  Saturday,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon.” 

"  Is  there  anything  else?  ”  inquired  the  priest. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  and  the  peasant  twirled  his  cap,  as  though  he  were 
about  to  go. 

Then  the  priest  rose.  "  There  is  yet  this,  however,”  said  he,  and  walking 
toward  Thord,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  looked  gravely  into  his  eyes: 
"  God  grant  that  the  child  may  become  a  blessing  to  you!  ” 

One  day  sixteen  years  later,  Thord  stood  once  more  in  the  priest’s  study. 

"  Really,  you  carry  your  age  astonishingly  well,  Thord,”  said  the  priest; 
for  he  saw  no  change  whatever  in  the  man. 

"  That  is  because  I  have  no  troubles,”  replied  Thord. 

To  this  the  priest  said  nothing,  but  after  a  while  he  asked,  "  What  is  your 
pleasure  this  evening?  ” 

"  I  have  come  this  evening  about  that  son  of  mine  who  is  to  be  confirmed 
tomorrow.” 

"  He  is  a  bright  boy.” 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  priest  until  I  heard  what  number  the  boy  would 
have  when  he  takes  his  place  in  church  tomorrow.” 

"  He  will  stand  Number  One.” 

"  So  I  have  heard;  and  here  are  ten  dollars  for  the  priest.” 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you?  ”  inquired  the  priest,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Thord. 

"  There  is  nothing  else.” 

Thord  went  out. 

Eight  years  more  rolled  by,  and  then  one  day  a  noise  was  heard  outside 
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the  priest’s  study,  for  many  men  were  approaching,  and  at  their  head  was 
Thord,  who  entered  first. 

The  priest  looked  up  and  recognized  him. 

"You  come  well  attended  this  evening,  Thord,”  said  he. 

"I  am  here  to  request  that  the  banns  may  be  published  for  my  son:  he  is 
about  to  marry  Karen  Storliden,  daughter  of  Gudmund,  who  stands  here  be¬ 
side  me.” 

"  Why,  that  is  the  richest  girl  in  the  parish.” 

"  So  they  say,”  replied  the  peasant,  stroking  back  his  hair  with  one  hand. 

The  priest  sat  awhile  as  if  in  deep  thought,  then  entered  the  names  in  his 
book,  without  making  any  comments,  and  the  men  wrote  their  signatures  un¬ 
derneath.  Thord  laid  three  dollars  on  the  table. 

"  One  is  all  I  am  to  have,”  said  the  priest. 

"  I  know  that  very  well,  but  he  is  my  only  child;  I  want  to  do  it  handsomely.” 

The  priest  took  the  money. 

"  This  is  now  the  third  time,  Thord,  that  you  have  come  here  on  your  son’s 
account.” 

"  But  now  I  am  through  with  him,”  said  Thord,  and  folding  up  his  pocket- 
book  he  said  farewell  and  walked  away. 

The  men  slowly  followed  him. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  father  and  son  were  rowing  one  calm,  still  day,  across 
the  lake  to  Storliden  to  make  arrangements  for  the  wedding. 

"  This  thwart  is  not  secure,”  said  the  son,  and  stood  up  to  straighten  the 
seat  on  which  he  was  sitting. 

At  the  same  moment  the  board  he  was  standing  on  slipped  from  under  him; 
he  threw  out  his  arms,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell  overboard. 

"  Take  hold  of  the  oar!  ”  shouted  the  father,  springing  to  his  feet  and  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  oar. 

But  when  the  son  had  made  a  couple  of  efforts  he  grew  stiff. 

"  Wait  a  moment!  ”  cried  the  father,  and  began  to  row  toward  his  son. 

Then  the  son  rolled  over  on  his  back,  gave  his  father  one  long  look,  and 
sank. 

Thord  could  scarcely  believe  it;  he  held  the  boat  still,  and  stared  at  the  spot 
where  his  son  had  gone  down,  as  though  he  must  surely  come  to  the  surface 
again.  There  rose  some  bubbles,  then  some  more,  and  finally  one  large  one  that 
burst;  and  the  lake  lay  there  as  smooth  and  bright  as  a  mirror  again. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  people  saw  the  father  rowing  round  and 
round  the  spot,  without  taking  either  food  or  sleep;  he  was  dragging  the  lake 
for  the  body  of  his  son.  And  toward  morning  of  the  third  day  he  found  it,  and 
carried  it  in  his  arms  up  over  the  hills  to  his  gard. 

It  might  have  been  about  a  year  from  that  day,  when  the  priest,  late  one 
autumn  evening,  heard  some  one  in  the  passage  outside  of  the  door,  carefully 
trying  to  find  the  latch.  The  priest  opened  the  door,  and  in  walked  a  tall,  thin 
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man,  with  bowed  form  and  white  hair.  The  priest  looked  long  at  him  before 
he  recognized  him.  It  was  Thord. 

"  Are  you  out  walking  so  late?  ”  said  the  priest,  and  stood  still  in  front  of 
him. 

"  Ah,  yes!  it  is  late,”  said  Thord,  and  took  a  seat. 

The  priest  sat  down  also,  as  though  waiting.  A  long,  long  silence  followed. 
At  last  Thord  said: 

"  I  have  something  with  me  that  I  should  like  to  give  to  the  poor;  I  want 
it  to  be  invested  as  a  legacy  in  my  son’s  name.” 

He  rose,  laid  some  money  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  again.  The  priest 
counted  it. 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  of  money,”  said  he. 

"  It  is  half  the  price  of  my  gard.  I  sold  it  today.” 

The  priest  sat  long  in  silence.  At  last  he  asked,  but  gently: 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now,  Thord?  ” 

"  Something  better.” 

They  sat  there  for, a  while,  Thord  with  downcast  eyes,  the  priest  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Thord.  Presently  the  priest  said,  slowly  and  softly: 

"  I  think  your  son  has  at  last  brought  you  a  true  blessing.” 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  myself,”  said  Thord,  looking  up,  while  two  big  tears 
coursed  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 


JONAS  LIE 

JONAS  LIE  was  one  of  three  men  who  made  up  the  literary  triumvirate 
of  Norway.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Bjornson,  Ibsen,  and 
Lie  were  the  veteran  writers  who  gave  international  importance  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  belles-lettres.  Lie  lacked  the  heroic  proportions  of  the  other  two; 
but  his  position  in  his  own  land  is  as  secure  as  theirs,  and  his  work  deserves 
and  receives  critical  foreign  attention. 

Jonas  Lauritz  Idemil  Lie  (the  family  name  is  pronounced  Lee)  was  bom 
in  1833  at  Eker,  a  small  town  in  southern  Norway.  His  father  was  a  lawyer, 
who  when  Jonas  was  a  lad  moved  in  some  official  capacity  to  the  wild  northern 
seaport  of  Tromso.  This  early  presence  of  the  sea  may  have  given  color  and 
direction  to  Lie’s  subsequent  literary  work,  in  which  coast  life  is  so  prominent 
a  theme.  This  residence  also  gave  him  opportunity  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  primitive  fishing  districts.  He  entered  the  naval  academy  at  Fredriksvaern, 
but  near-sightedness  compelled  him  to  stop.  He  was  then  sent  to  school  at 
Christiania  to  fit  for  the  university  at  Heltberg’s  Gymnasium,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Bjornson  and  Ibsen,  forming  friendships  kept  up  in  the  case  of  the 
former  through  later  years.  At  the  university,  Lie  studied  jurisprudence,  and 
began  to  practise  law  at  Kongsvinger.  In  i860  he  married  his  cousin  Thom- 
asine  Lie,  whose  collaboration  in  his  work  he  acknowledged  in  an  article  '  Min 
Hustru  ’  [My  Wife]  in  1893.  Their  sons  Mons  and  Erik  have  both  won  dis¬ 
tinction  in  letters.  In  the  Norwegian  financial  crisis  of  the  sixties  Lie  was 
ruined;  and  in  1868  —  having  hitherto  done  journalistic  and  literary  work 
enough  to  test  his  talent  —  he  went  to  Christiania,  there  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  letters. 

He  had  the  usual  young  literary  man’s  struggle  at  first;  did  a  little  teaching; 
and  got  on  his  feet  by  his  first  novel  '  The  Visionary  ’  (1870),  which  had  im¬ 
mediate  recognition.  After  the  enlightened  custom  of  the  country,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  government  sent  him  to  the  far  north  to  study  life,  and  later  allowed 
him  a  stipend  to  travel  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  himself  as  a 
poet.  His  'Tales  and  Sketches  from  Norway’  (1872)  was  written  mostly 
in  Rome.  The  two  novels  '  The  Bark  Future  ’  and  '  The  Pilot  and  His  Wife  ’ 
(1874)  are  typical  sea  stories,  in  which  Lie  excels.  This  year  he  was  granted 
the  "  poet’s  pension,”  the  same  official  recognition  received  by  Bjornson  and 
Ibsen.  '  The  Pilot  and  His  Wife  ’  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  novels;  its 
publication  established  his  reputation  as  the  foremost  Norwegian  novelist.  He 
received  a  stipend  from  the  government  as  did  Ibsen  and  Bjornson;  and 
henceforth  he  worked  steadily,  producing  novel  after  novel  and  adding  solidly 
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to  his  reputation.  In  the  main  Jonas  Lie  lived  abroad,  in  different  German 
cities  and  in  Paris  —  like  Ibsen  in  this  respect  —  but  he  spent  the  summer  of 
1893  in  Norway,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  and  this  visit  was  signalized 
by  festivities  in  Christiania  and  other  cities. 

Lie’s  earlier  works  are  marked  by  keen  characterization,  sympathy  for  the 
life  described,  truthful  observation  of  traits  external  and  internal,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  pathos  and  poetry  of  treatment  which  give  his  fiction  charm.  In  later 
years  Lie,  like  his  literary  compeers,  Bjomson  and  Ibsen,  like  so  many  distin¬ 
guished  writers  in  other  lands,  ever  moved  pretty  steadily  towards  realism  and 
the  unflinching  presentment  of  unpalatable  fact  —  retaining,  however,  his 
sympathetic  touch.  A  powerful  but  unpleasant  story  like  '  The  Slave  for  Life  ’ 
is  significant  in  denoting  this  change  in  Lie;  the  same  is  true  of  '  The  Family 
at  Gilje,’  although  this  study  is  relieved  by  humor.  When  the  novelist  wrote 
of  the  sea  which  he  knew  so  marvelously  well,  when  he  limned  the  simple  pro¬ 
vincial  folk  who  live  by  the  water  or  go  forth  upon  it  for  their  daily  bread  — 
he  was  admirably  true,  and  a  master  at  home  with  his  subject.  Bjornson  said 
of  Lie  in  a  public  address:  "  His  friends  know  that  he  only  needs  to  dip  the 
net  down  into  himself  to  bring  up  a  full  catch.”  To  carry  out  the  figure,  the 
fattest  catch  with  Lie  was  a  sea  catch.  When  writing  amid  scenes  the  most 
remote  from  the  marine  atmosphere,  he  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  the  ocean 
and  its  wayfarers.  This  is  true  of  '  The  Pilot  and  His  Wife  ’  (the  English 
translation  of  which  is  entitled  '  A  Norse  Love  Story  ’) ,  from  which  a  chapter 
is  given.  Penned  in  a  small  Italian  mountain  town,  it  is,  as  the  late  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse  puts  it,  "  one  of  the  saltiest  stories  ever  published.” 

Lie  has  been  much  translated,  and  a  number  of  his  novels  and  short  stories 
have  appeared  in  English.  He  died  July  5,  1908. 


ELIZABETH’S  CHOICE 

From  '  A  Norse  Love  Story.’  Copyright  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  and  reprinted 

by  their  permission 

IN  the  evening,  wfien  the  gentlemen  were  sitting  in  the  grove  alone,  and 
Elizabeth  came  out  with  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  water  for  their  toddy,  the 
chairman  permitted  himself  to  offer  a  joke  which  drove  the  blood  up  to 
her  cheeks.  She  made  no  reply,  but  the  mug  trembled  in  her  hands  as  she  put  it 
down,  and  at  the  same  time  she  gave  to  the  one  concerned  a  glance  so  de¬ 
cidedly  bitter  and  scornful  that  he  for  an  instant  felt  himself  corrected. 

"  By  heavens,  Beck!  ”  he  exclaimed,  "  did  you  see  what  eyes  she  fixed  on 
me?  They  fairly  lightened.” 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  noble  girl,”  replied  Beck;  who  was  enraged,  but  had  his  rea¬ 
son  for  being  circumspect  before  his  superior. 
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"  Ah,  a  noble  girl!  ”  added  the  latter  in  an  irritated  tone,  which  made  Carl 
feel  that  he  meant  she  ought  rather  to  be  called  an  impudent  servant. 

"Yes,  I  mean  a  handsome  girl,”  added  Carl,  evasively  correcting  himself 
with  a  forced  laugh. 

Elizabeth  had  heard  it.  She  was  wounded,  and  commenced  in  her  own  mind, 
for  the  first  time,  a  comparison  between  the  lieutenant  and  Salve.  Salve  would 
not  have  prevaricated  thus  if  he  had  been  in  this  one’s  stead. 

When  later  in  the  evening  he  chanced  upon  her  alone,  as  she  was  putting 
things  in  order  on  the  steps  after  their  departure,  he  said  half  anxiously: 

"You  did  not  really  take  that  to  heart,  Elizabeth,  from  the  old,  coarse, 
blustering  brute?  He  is  really  a  brave  and  honest  fellow,  who  does  not  mean 
anything  by  his  talk.” 

Elizabeth  was  silent,  and  sought  to  leave  him  to  go  inside  with  what  she  had 
in  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  but  I  cannot  endure  that  you  should  be  insulted,  Elizabeth!  ”  he 
broke  out  suddenly  in  wild  passion,  and  tried  to  seize  her  arm:  "  this  hand, 
with  which  you  work,  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  fine  ladies’  together.” 

"  Herr  Beck!  ”  she  burst  out  wildly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  go  my  way 
this  very  night  if  I  hear  more!  ” 

She  disappeared  in  the  hallway,  but  Beck  followed. 

"  Elizabeth,”  he  whispered,  "  I  am  in  earnest!  ”  She  tore  herself  violently 
from  him  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  sisters  were  standing  talking 
by  the  fire. 

Young  Beck,  in  the  beautiful  starlit  night,  took  a  lonely  walk  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  island,  and  did  not  return  until  past  midnight. 

He  had  not  meant  it  so  decidedly  in  earnest;  but  now,  since  he  had  seen  her 
before  him,  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes  —  now,  yes, 
now  he  did  mean  it  in  sober  earnest.  He  was  ready  to  engage  himself  to  her  in 
spite  of  all  considerations,  if  need  be. 

The  next  morning  he  went  with  his  pleasure-boat  to  Arendal.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  first,  in  passing,  whispered  to  her: 

"  I  am  in  earnest!  ” 

These  words,  again  repeated,  entirely  confused  Elizabeth.  She  had  lain 
and  thought  upon  this  same  remark  during  the  night,  and  resented  it  with  in¬ 
dignation;  for  it  could  only  signify  that  he  ventured  to  declare  to  her  that  he 
was  charmed  with  her,  and  she  had  already  determined  to  carry  out  her  threat 
to  leave  the  house.  But  now,  repeated  —  in  that  tone!  Did  he  really  mean  to 
offer  her  his  hand  and  heart  —  to  become  his,  the  officer’s  wife? 

•  There  lay  before  her  fancy  a  glittering  expanse  of  early  dreams  which  al¬ 
most  intoxicated  her.  She  was  distracted  and  pale  the  entire  week,  and  thought 
with  dread  of  Sunday,  when  he  should  come  again.  What  would  he  then  say? 
And  what  should  she  answer? 

He  did  not  come,  however,  since  a  business  trip  had  unexpectedly  become 
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necessary.  On  the  contrary,  Marie  Fostberg  came,  and  she  felt  that  the  girl’s 
disposition  in  some  way  or  other  must  have  changed;  for  she  evidently  shunned 
every  assistance  from  her,  and  in  glances  which  Marie  accidentally  caught 
there  was  something  hard  and  unfriendly.  It  affected  her  more  closely  than 
she  herself  would  admit.  Faithful  as  she  was,  she  sought  —  following  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  — to  pat  her  in  a  friendly  way  on  the  shoulder;  but  this  appar¬ 
ently  made  quite  another  impression  —  she  could  just  as  well  have  caressed  a 
piece  of  wood:  and  when  she  entered  the  sitting-room  she  could  not  help 
asking,  "  What  has  come  over  Elizabeth?  ”  But  the  others  had  remarked 
nothing. 

Carl  Beck,  contrary  to  custom,  came  not  the  next  Saturday,  but  earlier,  in 
the  middle  of  the  week;  and  he  walked  with  rapid  strides  through  the  rooms 
when  he  did  not  see  Elizabeth  in  the  sitting-room. 

He  found  her  at  last  upstairs.  She  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the 
upper  hall,  from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the  grove  up  the  mountain  slope, 
and  of  the  sky  above.  She  heard  this  step,  and  that  he  was  coming  up  the 
stairs;  and  she  felt  an  unspeakable  anxiety,  a  panic,  almost  as  if  she  could 
spring  out  of  the  window.  What  should  she  answer? 

Then  he  came,  and  put  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  half  above  a  whisper 
asked: 

"  Elizabeth!  will  you  be  mine?  ” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  near  fainting.  She  hardly  knew  what 
she  did,  but  pushed  him,  involuntarily,  violently  from  her. 

He  seized  her  hand  again,  and  asked: 

"  Elizabeth,  will  you  become  my  wife?  ” 

She  was  very  pale,  as  she  answered: 

"  Yes.” 

But  when  he  would  again  place  his  arm  about  her  waist,  she  suddenly  sprang 
back  with  an  expression  of  terror. 

"  Elizabeth!  ”  said  he  tenderly  —  and  sought  again  to  draw  her  to  him  — 
"  what  affects  you  so?  If  you  knew  how  I  have  longed  for  this  hour!  ” 

"  Not  now  —  no  more  now!  ”  she  prayed,  while  she  held  her  hand  against 
him;  "later  —  ” 

"Why,  you  say  'yes,’  Elizabeth — that  you  are  my  —  ”  But  he  felt  that 
now  she  would  have  him  go.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  on  a  chest  up  there,  silent 
and  gazing  before  her. 

It  was  accomplished,  then.  Her  heart  beat  so  loud  that  she  could  hear  it, 
and  it  was  as  if  she  felt  a  dull  pain  there.  Her  face  gradually  assumed  a 
rigid,  cold  look.  She  thought  he  was  now  telling  his  stepmother  that  they 
were  engaged,  and  she  was  preparing  herself  for  what  she  would  have  to 
endure. 

She  waited  to  be  called  down;  at  last  she  determined  to  go  herself. 

In  the  sitting-room  each  one  sat  wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  work.  The 
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lieutenant  pretended  to  be  reading  a  book  —  over  which,  however,  when  she 
entered  he  sent  her  a  stolen,  tenderly  anxious  glance. 

Supper  was  brought  in,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual.  He  joked  a  little, 
as  was  his  wont.  She  thought  it  was  as  if  a  fog  had  enveloped  them  all.  Mina 
asked  her  once  if  anything  ailed  her,  and  she  answered  mechanically,  "  No.” 

It  was  therefore  to  happen  later  in  the  evening.  She  went  in  and  out  as 
usual  with  the  tea  things;  still  it  was  as  if  she  could  not  feel  the  floor  under 
her  feet,  or  what  she  carried  in  her  hands. 

The  evening  passed,  and  they  retired  without  anything  having  occurred.  In 
the  dim  light  of  the  stairway  he  grasped  her  hand  warmly,  and  said,  "  Good¬ 
night,  my  Elizabeth,  my  —  my  Elizabeth!  ”  But  she  would  not  return  his 
grasp,  and  when  he  approached  her  brow  with  his  lips  she  drew  back  quickly. 

"  I  came  out  here  alone  to  tell  you  this,  dear,  beloved  Elizabeth!  ”  whis¬ 
pered  he,  with  a  trembling  fervor  in  his  voice,  while  he  sought  to  embrace  her. 
"  I  must  return  again  tomorrow.  Shall  I  go  without  a  sign  that  you  care  for 
me?” 

She  slowly  bent  her  brow  toward  him,  and  he  kissed  it,  when  she  immedi¬ 
ately  left  him. 

"  Goodnight,  my  beloved!  ”  whispered  he  after  her. 

Elizabeth  lay  long  awake.  She  felt  the  need  of  having  a  good  cry,  and  her 
heart  was  chilled  within  her.  When  she  at  last  slept  she  did  not  dream  about 
her  lover,  but  about  Salve  —  the  whole  time  about  Salve.  She  saw  him  gazing 
at  her  with  his  earnest  face;  it  was  so  heavy  with  sorrow,  and  she  stood  like  a 
criminal  before  him.  He  said  something  which  she  could  not  hear,  but  she 
understood  that  he  cursed  her,  and  that  he  had  thrown  her  dress  overboard. 

She  arose  early,  and  sought  to  engage  her  thoughts  with  other  dreams  — 
her  future  as  the  officer’s  wife.  But  it  was  as  if  everything  that  heretofore  had 
seemed  only  as  gold  would  now  present  itself  before  her  as  brass.  She  felt 
unhappy  and  restless,  and  bethought  herself  a  long  time  before  entering  the 
sitting-room. 

Carl  Beck  did  not  go  that  morning;  he  had  perceived  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  or  other  that  put  Elizabeth  out  of  sorts. 

During  the  forenoon,  when  his  sisters  were  out  and  his  stepmother  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  he  fortunately  chanced  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her 
alone.  She  was  still  in  a  fever,  and  expected  that  he  had  spoken  to  Madam 
Beck. 

"  Elizabeth,”  he  said,  gently  smoothing  her  hair,  for  she  seemed  so  embar¬ 
rassed  as  she  stood  looking  down,  "  I  could  not  go  before  I  had  spoken  with 
you  again.” 

Her  eyes  were  still  lowered,  but  she  did  not  reject  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  really  care  for  me?  Will  you  become  my  wife?  ” 

She  was  silent.  At  last,  a  little  paler,  and  as  if  somewhat  overcome,  she 
said: 
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"  Yes,  Herr  Beck!  ” 

"Say  du  to  me  —  say  Carl,”  he  fervently  prayed,  "and  —  look  at  me!  ” 
She  looked  at  him;  but  not  as  he  had  expected.  It  was  with  a  fixed,  cold  glance, 
wherewith  she  said: 

"Yes  —  when  we  are  betrothed.” 

"  Are  we  not  betrothed?  ” 

"  When  will  your  stepmother  know  it?  ”  she  asked,  somewhat  hesitatingly. 

"  Dear  Elizabeth!  they  must  not  notice  anything  here  at  home  until  —  until 
three  months  are  past,  when  I  am  —  ” 

But  he  now  noticed  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  the  quick  way  in  which 
she  withdrew  her  hand,  which  led  him  to  reserve  what  he  had  originally 
thought,  and  he  corrected  himself  hastily. 

"  During  next  week,  from  Arendal  I  shall  write  to  father,  and  then  I  will 
tell  my  stepmother  what  I  have  written.  Are  you  satisfied,  Elizabeth,  dear 
Elizabeth!  or  will  you  have  it  done  now?  ”  he  exclaimed  resolutely,  and  again 
seized  her  hand. 

"  No,  no,  not  now!  —  next  week  —  do  not  let  it  be  done  until  next  week!  ” 
she  broke  out  in  sudden  dread;  at  the  same  time  she  almost  beseechingly 
returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand  —  the  first  he  had  gotten  from  her. 

"  And  then  will  you  be  mine,  Elizabeth?  ” 

"Yes  —  then!”  She  sought  to  escape  his  eye. 

"  Farewell  then,  Elizabeth;  but  I  will  come  again  on  Saturday;  I  can  be  no 
longer  without  seeing  you.” 

"  Farewell!  ”  said  she,  somewhat  lifelessly. 

He  sprang  down  to  the  sail-boat  which  lay  in  waiting;  but  she  did  not  look 
after  him,  and  passed  in  the  opposite  direction  with  bowed  head  into  the 
house. 

Small  things  often  weigh  heavily  in  the  world  of  impressions.  Elizabeth  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  noble  way  of  thinking,  when  he  had  decla'red  that  he 
would  elevate  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  felt  it  was  her  worth  which  in  his  eyes 
had  outweighed  all  else.  That  he  should  shrink  from  the  outward  struggle 
with  the  family  had,  on  the  other  hand,  not  occurred  to  her.  To  be  sure,  she 
had  felt  that  it  would  be  painful;  but  on  this  point  she  sheltered  herself  be¬ 
hind  his  manly  shield.  When  he  now  so  unexpectedly  began  to  put  off  the 
time  of  announcement,  first  even  by  saying  that  he  intended  to  be  absent  when 
the  matter  came  up  at  home,  there  passed  through  her  a  feeling  which  she,  in 
her  inward  dread,  instinctively  grasped  as  a  saving  straw,  which  possibly  might 
enable  her  to  reconsider. 

The  two  days  passed  hard  and  heavily  with  her,  until  Carl  Beck  returned 
again,  and  the  nights  were  as  a  fever. 

Saturday  evening  he  came,  and  she  was  the  first  one  he  greeted.  He  hardly 
seemed  longer  to  be  desirous  of  concealing  their  relation  to  each  other:  while 
she,  pale  and  quiet,  was  busy  going  in  and  out  of  the  room. 
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He  had  with  him  a  letter  from  his  father,  which  was  read  at  the  table.  It 
was  dated  from  a  South  American  port,  and  spoke  of  Salve.  In  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Hatteras  they  had  had  hard  weather,  during  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  away  the  mainmast’s  rigging.  The  topmast  still  remained  hanging  by  a 
couple  of  ropes,  and  reeled  forward  and  back  in  the  violent  sea,  against  the 
under-rigging,  so  that  the  latter  was  threatened  with  destruction.  Then  Salve 
Kristiansen  had  ventured  up  to  cut  away  the  rest,  and  while  he  sat  there  the 
whole  went  overboard.  He  fell  with  it,  but  was  so  fortunate  in  falling  as  to 
catch  hold  of  a  topping-lift  and  save  himself.  "  It  was  a  great  piece  of  dar¬ 
ing,”  added  the  communication  in  closing;  "but  for  the  rest,  everything  is 
not  with  him  as  it  should  be,  and  as  was  expected.” 

"  Oh,  no!  I  thought  that  before,”  remarked  young  Beck,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  scornfully:  "  he  was  a  God-forsaken  scamp,  and  if  he  did  not  end 
that  time  he  will  soon  have  another  chance.” 

He  did  not  see  the  angry  eyes  Elizabeth  fixed  upon  him  at  these  words. 
She  felt  with  despair,  at  this  instant,  that  it  was  her  fault  alone  that  Salve 
behaved  so  recklessly,  and  had  become  what  he  was.  She  sat  for  a  long 
time  silent,  angry,  and  quiet,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap;  she  was  meditating  a 
decision. 

Before  they  retired,  Carl  Beck  whispered  to  her: 

"  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  father  today,  and  tomorrow,  Elizabeth,  will  be  our 
betrothal  day!  Mina  will  show  a  pair  of  wondering  eyes.” 

Elizabeth  was  the  last  one  up,  as  she  put  the  room  to  rights,  and  when  she 
went  she  took  a  piece  of  paper  with  writing  materials  out  with  her.  She  lay 
down  on  her  bed;  but  at  midnight  she  sat  with  a  candle  and  covered  a  scrap 
of  paper  with  letters.  It  read: 

"  Pardon  me  that  I  cannot  become  your  wife,  for  my  heart  is  another’s. 

Elizabeth  Raklev.” 

She  folded  it  together,  and  fastened  it  with  a  pin  in  want  of  a  wafer.  Then 
she  softly  opened  the  door  to  the  chamber  where  Madam  Beck  slept,  put  her 
mouth  close  to  her  ear,  and  whispered  her  name.  She  awoke,  and  was  quite 
frightened  when  she  saw  Elizabeth  standing  before  her  fully  dressed,  and 
apparently  ready  to  leave. 

"  Madam  Beck!  ”  said  she  softly,  "  I  will  confide  something  to  you,  and 
beg  advice  and  help  of  you.  Your  stepson  has  asked  if  I  would  be  his  wife. 
It  was  last  Sunday  —  and  I  answered  yes;  but  now  I  will  not.  And  now  I 
want  to  go  to  my  aunt;  or  I  would  prefer  to  go  further,  if  you  know  of  any 
way  for  me.  For  otherwise  I  fear  he  will  follow  me.” 

Madam  Beck  sat  as  if  the  heavens  had  fallen.  She  assumed  an  incredulous, 
scornful  expression;  but  when  she  felt  that  everything  really  must  be  as  stated, 
she  involuntarily  sat  up  higher  in  bed. 

"  But  why  do  you  come  with  this  just  now,  in  the  night?  ”  she  remarked  at 
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last,  suspiciously  examining  her:  she  thought  she  still  lacked  full  light  in  the 
matter. 

"  Because  he  has  written  his  father  today  about  it,  and  is  going  to  tell  you 
and  the  rest  tomorrow.” 

"  Ah,  he  has  already  written!  Hence  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  got  you 
into  this  house!  ”  she  uttered  after  a  pause,  somewhat  bitterly.  Then  it  struck 
her  that  there  was  something  noble  in  Elizabeth’s  conduct.  She  looked  at  her 
more  amiably  and  said: 

"Yes,  you  are  right:  it  is  best  for  you  to  go  to  —  a  place  where  he  can¬ 
not  so  easily  reach  you.” 

She  gave  herself  again  to  thought;  then  a  bright  idea  struck  her,  and  she  rose 
and  dressed.  There  was  a  man’s  definiteness  about  her,  and  she  was  wont  to 
direct  affairs.  The  Dutch  skipper  Garvloit,  who  was  married  to  her  half- 
sister,  had  just  during  the  last  days  been  inquiring  for  a  Norse  girl,  that  could 
help  them  about  the  house;  and  here  indeed  was  a  place  for  Elizabeth.  She 
had  only  to  go  on  board  his  trader,  which  lay  ready  to  sail. 

She  wrote  at  once  a  letter  to  Garvloit,  which  she  handed  to  Elizabeth,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  tolerably  large  sum  of  money:  "Your  wages  for  your  work 
here,”  she  said. 

In  the  still,  moonlit  night  Elizabeth  rowed  alone  the  little  boat  into  Aren- 
dal.  The  bright  sound  was  filled  with  myriads  of  reflected  stars  ’twixt  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  sloping  ridges,  while  more  than  one  light  mast  betrayed 
that  there  were  vessels  close  to  the  land.  Occasionally  the  falling  stars  shot 
athwart  the  heavens,  and  she  felt  a  jubilant  gladness  which  she  must  often 
subdue  by  hard  rowing  for  long  stretches.  She  was,  as  it  were,  liberated,  freed 
from  some  pressing  evil.  And  Marie  Fostberg  —  how  delighted  she  would  be 
to  see  her  now! 

She  reached  town  before  daybreak  and  went  straight  up  to  her  aunt’s,  to 
whom  she  explained  that  Madam  Beck  desired  that  she  should  get  a  place  in 
Holland  with  Skipper  Garvloit,  who  was  just  ready  to  sail.  She  showed  her 
the  letter,  there  was  such  pressing  haste.  The  aunt  listened  for  a  time,  and 
then  said  suddenly: 

"  Elizabeth,  there  has  been  something  out  of  the  way  with  the  naval  officer!  ” 

"Yes,  aunt,  there  has,”  she  answered,  promptly:  "he  has  offered  himself 
to  me!  ” 

"Well,  then  —  ” 

"  And  then  I  as  good  as  promised  him;  but  I  will  not  have  him.  So  I  told 
Madam  Beck.” 

The  aunt’s  gestures  showed  that  she  thought  this  astounding  intelligence. 

"  So  you  will  not  have  him?  ”  she  said  at  last:  "  then  it  was  perhaps  because 
you  would  rather  have  Salve?  ” 

"  Yes,  aunt,”  she  answered,  somewhat  softly. 

"  Why  didn’t  you  take  him,  then?  ”  said  the  aunt,  a  little  harshly. 
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The  tears  came  to  Elizabeth’s  eyes. 

"  Yes,  as  one  makes  his  bed  so  he  must  lie,”  remarked  the  old  woman,  who 
was  always  strong  in  proverbs;  and  gave  her  attention  to  the  morning  coffee. 

Elizabeth,  on  the  way  to  get  some  one  to  row  her  out  to  the  trader,  went 
in  by  the  post-office,  where  she  found  Marie  already  up,  in  her  morning  dress 
and  busy  in  the  day-room.  The  latter  was  very  much  astonished  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  told  her  her  new  decision.  It  was  so  profitable,  and  an  almost  independ¬ 
ent  position,  and  Madam  Beck  had  herself  advised  it,  Elizabeth  explained; 
and  showed  much  ingenuity  in  avoiding  putting  her  on  the  track.  That  Marie 
Fostberg  did  not  after  all  get  things  to  rhyme,  Elizabeth  could  understand  by 
her  eyes.  When  they  took  leave  they  embraced  each  other  and  wept. 

There  was  grand  amazement  out  at  the  country-place  that  Elizabeth  was 
absent.  The  lieutenant  had  found  her  letter  in  the  crack  of  his  door,  but  had 
not  imagined  that  she  had  left;  and  he  had  gone  out  with  it  in  violent  excite¬ 
ment,  without  coming  home  again  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Madam  Beck  had  meanwhile  intrusted  the  matter  to  the  daughters,  and 
they  understood  that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret  from  outsiders. 

Although  his  eyes  searched,  still  he  did  not  inquire  expressly  for  Elizabeth 
until  evening;  and  when  he  heard  that  she  was  gone,  and  probably  was  now 
under  way  for  Holland,  he  sat  for  a  time  as  if  petrified.  Thereupon  he  looked 
scornfully  upon  them,  one  after  another. 

"  If  I  knew  that  I  had  any  one  of  you  to  thank  for  this,”  he  burst  out  at 
last,  "  then  —  ”  Here  he  grasped  the  chair  he  sat  upon,  cast  it  on  the  floor  so 
that  it  broke,  and  jumped  upon  it.  But  her  letter  was  unfortunately  plain 
enough:  she  loved  another,  and  he  also  knew  who  that  other  was. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull 


FRIDTJOF  NANSEN 

THE  great  aid  which  science  combined  with  common-sense  can  render 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  Arctic  exploration  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  His  book  '  Far¬ 
thest  North  ’  is  the  record  of  this  expedition,  the  success  of  which  was  the 
result  of  adequate  preparations  both  in  the  vessel  and  its  equipment  for  a 
voyage  towards  the  Pole. 

Dr.  Nansen  was  bom  in  Christiania,  Norway,  October  io,  1861.  In  1880 
he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
zoology.  In  1882  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen  seas, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  animal  life  in  high  latitudes;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  curator  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Bergen, 
Norway.  He  took  his  degree  in  1888.  In  1888-9  crossed  Southern  Green¬ 
land  on  snow-shoes.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  As  early  as  1884 
Dr.  Nansen  had  conceived  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  current  flowing  at 
some  point  between  the  Pole  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  from  the  Siberian  Arctic 
Sea  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  The  starting-point  of  his  conjecture  was 
the  fact  that  certain  articles  belonging  to  the  ill-fated  Jeannette,  which  had 
foundered  in  the  drift  ice  north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  had  been  found 
afterwards  upon  the  southwest  coast  of  Greenland,  bearing  evidence  of  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  current  in  the  Arctic  seas.  In  an  address  before  the  Chris¬ 
tiania  Geographical  Society  in  1890,  Dr.  Nansen  set  forth  his  theory;  and 
proposed  that  he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  which 
should  endeavor,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  current,  to  reach  Greenland  by 
way  of  the  Pole.  The  success  of  the  expedition  would  depend  largely  on  the 
design  of  the  vessel.  Former  Arctic  explorers  had  employed  ordinary  ships  — 
ill  adapted,  as  events  proved,  to  resist  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  ice  in  the 
polar  regions.  Nansen  proposed  to  have  a  ship  built  of  such  a  shape  as  to 
enable  it  to  withstand  the  ice  pressure.  In  its  construction  two  points  were  to 
be  especially  studied:  (1)  that  the  shape  of  the  hull  be  such  as  to  offer  as 
small  a  vulnerable  target  as  possible  to  the  attacks  of  ice;  (2)  that  it  be  built 
so  solidly  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  greatest  possible  pressure  from  with¬ 
out  in  any  direction  whatsoever.  More  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  making  the 
ship  a  safe  and  warm  stronghold  while  drifting  in  the  ice,  than  to  endow  it 
with  speed  or  good  sailing  qualities.  These  designs  were  carried  out  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Fram,  the  vessel  in  which  Nansen  made  his  voyage.  The  sides  of  the 
Fram  were  so  well  rounded  that  at  no  portion  of  its  frame  could  the  ice  take 
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firm  hole  upon  it.  Its  adaptabilitv  to  the  conditions  of  the  Arctic  Sea  was  well 
proven.  .Arret  me  vesse.  Lac  At:  the  the  open  sea.  its  strength  and  its  peculiar 
share  enabled  it  to  resist  the  ice  pressure.  It  was  lilted  by  the  ice  out  of  the 
water,  and  come  upon  the  drifting  noe  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole.  Nansen 
did  not  accomplish  all  that  he  set  out  to  do.  cut  he  did  traverse  the  unknown 
polar  sea  northwestward  rrom  the  New  Sicerlan  Islands,  and  he  did  explore 
the  region  norm  of  Franz  Josef  Land  as  rar  as  86'  in’,  the  highest  latitude 
yet  reached  by  man.  His  success  was  largely  due  to  the  construction  or  the 
Fran.  The  first  volume  of  '  Farthest  North  ’  contains  the  account  of  the 
building  or  me  Fran,  and  of  its  voyage  to  the  eighty-fourth  parallel.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  teds  of  the  sledge  journey  still  rarther  north,  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Nansen  and  one  companion.  Both  accounts  are  rich  in  scientific  observations, 
and  in  details  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  explorers.  Dr.  Nansen's  passion  ror  sci¬ 
ence  has  absorbed  neither  his  humanity  nor  his  capacity  for  poetry.  His  record 
of  his  travels  is  lightened  by  his  appreciation  or  the  little  pleasantries  possible 
within  tour  degrees  of  the  Pole,  and  bv  his  sensitiveness  to  the  ghostly  beauty 
of  a  shrouded  world.  He  writes  of  his  inner  life  of  hope  and  ambition  and 
frequent  depression,  and  of  his  outer  lire  of  adventure,  with  the  ease  and 
charm  of  a  man  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  his  subject  that  literary 
graces  are  the  natural  accompaniment  of  his  record. 


AN  EVENING'S  AURORA 
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Ey  ECEMBER.  1893.  —  As  we  were  sitting  at  supper  about  6  o'clock, 
jl  pressure  suddeniv  began.  The  ice  creaked  and  roared  so  along  the 
'  ship's  sides  close  by  us  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  on  anv  con¬ 
nected  conversation:  we  had  to  scream,  and  all  agreed  with  Nordahl  when  he 
remarked  that  it  would  oe  much  pleasanter  if  the  pressure  would  confine  its 
operations  to  the  bow  instead  of  coming  bothering  us  here  afr.  Amidst  the 
noise  we  caught  every  now  and  again  rrom  the  organ  a  note  or  two  of  Kjerulf  s 
melody.  ’  I  Could  not  Sleep  for  the  Nightingale’s  Voice.'  The  hurly-burly 
outside  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  all  was  still. 

Later  in  the  evening  Hansen  came  down  to  give  notice  of  what  really  was  a 
remarkable  appearance  of  aurora  borealis.  The  deck  was  brightly  illuminated 
by  it.  and  reflections  of  its  light  played  all  over  the  ice.  The  whole  sky  was 
ablaze  with  it.  hut  it  was  brightest  in  the  south;  high  up  in  that  direction 
glowed  waving  masses  of  fire.  Later  still  Hansen  came  again  to  say  that  now 
it  was  quite  extraordinary.  No  words  can  depict  the  glory  that  met  our  eyes. 
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The  glowing  fire-masses  had  divided  into  glistening,  many-colored  bands, 
which  were  writhing  and  twisting  across  the  sky  both  in  the  south  and  north. 
The  rays  sparkled  with  the  purest,  most  crystalline  rainbow  colors,  chiefly 
violet-red  or  carmine  and  the  clearest  green.  Most  frequently  the  rays  of  the 
arch  were  red  at  the  ends,  and  changed  higher  up  into  sparkling  green,  which, 
quite  at  the  top,  turned  darker  and  went  over  into  blue  or  violet  before  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  blue  of  the  sky;  or  the  rays  in  one  and  the  S'ame  arch  might 
change  from  clear  red  to  clear  green,  coming  and  going  as  if  driven  by  a 
storm.  It  was  an  endless  phantasmagoria  of  sparkling  color,  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  that  one  can  dream.  Sometimes  the  spectacle  reached  such  a  climax  that 
one’s  breath  was  taken  away;  one  felt  that  now  something  extraordinary  must 
happen  —  at  the  very  least  the  sky  must  fall.  But  as  one  stands  in  breathless 
expectation,  down  the  whole  thing  trips,  as  if  in  a  few  quick,  light  scale-runs, 
into  bare  nothingness.  There  is  something  most  undramatic  about  such  a 
denouement,  but  it  is  all  done  with  such  confident  assurance  that  one  cannot 
take  it  amiss;  one  feels  one’s  self  in  the  presence  of  a  master  who  has  the  com¬ 
plete  command  of  his  instrument.  With  a  single  stroke  of  the  bow  he  descends 
lightly  and  elegantly  from  the  height  of  passion  into  quiet,  every-day  strains, 
only  with  a  few  more  strokes  to  work  himself  up  into  passion  again.  It  seems 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  mock,  to  tease  us.  When  we  are  on  the  point  of  going 
below,  driven  by  61  degrees  of  frost  (-33.9  C.),  such  magnificent  tones  again 
vibrate  over  the  strings  that  we  stay  until  noses  and  ears  are  frozen.  For  a 
finale,  there  is  a  wild  display  of  fireworks  in  every  tint  of  flame  —  such  a  con¬ 
flagration  that  one  expects  every  minute  to  have  it  down  on  the  ice,  because 
there  is  not  room  for  it  in  the  sky.  But  I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  Thinly 
dressed,  without  a  proper  cap  and  without  gloves,  I  have  no  feeling  left  in 
body  or  limbs,  and  I  crawl  away  below. 


THE  POLAR  NIGHT 
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MONDAY,  December  25  (Christmas  Day) ,  1893.  —  O  Arctic  night, 
thou  art  like  a  woman,  a  marvelously  lovely  woman.  Thine  are 
the  noble,  pure  outlines  of  antique  beauty,  with  its  marble  cold¬ 
ness.  On  thy  high,  smooth  brow,  clear  with  the  clearness  of  ether,  is  no  trace 
of  compassion  for  the  little  sufferings  of  despised  humanity;  on  thy  pale, 
beautiful  cheek  no  blush  of  feeling.  Among  thy  raven  locks,  waving  out  into 
space,  the  hoar-frost  has  sprinkled  its  glittering  crystals.  The  proud  lines  of 
thy  throat,  they  shoulders’  curves,  are  so  noble,  but,  oh!  unbendingly  cold;  thy 
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bosom’s  white  chastity  is  feelingless  as  the  snowy  ice.  Chaste,  beautiful,  and 
proud,  thou  floatest  through  ether  over  the  frozen  sea;  thy  glittering  garment, 
woven  of  aurora-beams,  covering  the  vault  of  heaven.  But  sometimes  I  divine 
a  twitch  of  pain  on  thy  lips,  and  endless  sadness  dreams  in  thy  dark  eye. 

Oh,  how  tired  I  am  of  thy  cold  beauty!  I  long  to  return  to  life.  Let  me  get 
home  again:  as  conqueror  or  as  beggar,  what  does  that  matter?  but  let  me  get 
home  to  begin  life  anew.  The  years  are  passing  here,  and  what  do  they  bring? 
Nothing  but  dust,  dry  dust,  which  the  first  wind  blows  away;  new  dust  comes 
in  its  place,  and  the  next  wind  takes  it  too.  Truth?  Why  should  we  always 
make  so  much  of  truth?  Life  is  more  than  cold  truth,  and  we  live  but  once. 


THE  NEW  YEAR,  1896:  OUR  DAILY  LIFE 
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WEDNESDAY,  January  1,  1896.  -41. 50  C.  (42. 70  below  zero, 
Fahr.) .  —  So  a  new  year  has  come,  the  year  of  joy  and  home¬ 
coming.  In  bright  moonlight  1895  departed,  and  in  bright  moon¬ 
light  1896  begins;  but  it  is  bitterly  cold  —  the  coldest  days  we  have  yet  known 
here.  I  felt  it,  too,  yesterday,  when  all  my  finger-tips  were  frost-bitten.  I 
thought  I  had  done  with  all  that  last  spring. 

Friday,  January  3.  Morning.  —  It  is  still  clear  and  cold  out  of  doors.  I  can 
hear  reports  from  the  glacier.  It  lies  up  there  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  like 
a  mighty  ice-giant  peering  down  at  us  through  the  clefts.  It  spreads  its  giant 
body  all  over  the  land,  and  stretches  out  its  limbs  on  all  sides  into  the  sea. 
But  whenever  it  turns  cold  —  colder  than  it  has  hitherto  been  —  it  writhes 
horribly,  and  crevice  after  crevice  appears  in  the  huge  body;  there  is  a  noise 
like  the  discharge  of  guns,  and  the  sky  and  the  earth  tremble  so  that  I  can 
feel  the  ground  that  I  am  lying  on  quake.  One  is  almost  afraid  that  it  will 
some  day  come  rolling  over  upon  one. 

Johansen  is  asleep,  and  making  the  hut  resound.  I  am  glad  his  mother  can¬ 
not  see  him  now.  She  would  certainly  pity  her  boy,  so  black  and  grimy  and 
ragged  as  he  is,  with  sooty  streaks  all  over  his  face.  But  wait,  only  wait!  She 
shall  have  him  again,  safe  and  sound  and  fresh  and  rosy. 

Wednesday,  January  8.  —  Last  night  the  wind  blew  the  sledge  to  which 
our  thermometer  was  hanging,  out  over  the  slope.  Stormy  weather  outside  — 
furious  weather,  almost  taking  away  your  breath  if  you  put  your  head  out. 
We  lie  here  trying  to  sleep  —  sleep  the  time  away.  But  we  cannot  always  do 
it.  Oh,  those  long  sleepless  nights  when  you  turn  from  side  to  side,  kick  your 
feet  to  put  a  little  warmth  into  them,  and  wish  for  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
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—  sleep!  The  thoughts  are  constantly  busy  with  everything  at  home;  but  the 
long,  heavy  body  lies  here  trying  in  vain  to  find  an  endurable  position  among 
the  rough  stones.  However,  time  crawls  on,  and  now  little  Liv’s  birthday  has 
come.  She  is  three  years  old  today,  and  must  be  a  big  girl  now.  Poor  little 
thing!  You  don’t  miss  your  father  now,  and  next  birthday  I  shall  be  with  you, 
I  hope.  What  good  friends  we  shall  be!  You  shall  ride  a-cockhorse,  and  I  will 
tell  you  stories  from  the  north  about  bears,  foxes^walruses,  and  all  the  strange 
animals  up  there  in  the  ice.  No,  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it. 

Saturday,  February  1.  —  Here  I  am  down  with  the  rheumatism.  Outside 
it  is  growing  gradually  lighter  day  by  day;  the  sky  above  the  glaciers  in  the 
south  grows  redder,  until  at  last  one  day  the  sun  will  rise  above  the  crest,  and 
our  last  winter  night  be  past.  Spring  is  coming!  I  have  often  thought  spring 
sad.  Was  it  because  it  vanished  so  quickly,  because  it  carried  promises  that 
summer  never  fulfilled?  But  there  is  no  sadness  in  this  spring;  its  promises  will 
be  kept;  it  would  be  too  cruel  if  they  were  not. 

It  was  a  strange  existence,  lying  thus  in  a  hut  underground  the  whole  win¬ 
ter  through,  without  a  thing  to  turn  one’s  hand  to.  How  we  longed  for  a  book! 
How  delightful  our  life  on  board  the  Fram  appeared,  when  we  had  the  whole 
library  to  fall  back  upon!  We  would  often  tell  each  other  how  beautiful  this 
sort  of  life  would  have  been,  after  all,  if  we  had  only  had  anything  to  read. 
Johansen  always  spoke  with  a  sigh  of  Heyse’s  novels:  he  had  specially  liked 
those  on  board,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  finish  the  last  one  he  was  reading. 
The  little  readable  matter  which  was  to  be  found  in  our  navigation  table  and 
almanac,  I  had  read  so  many  times  already  that  I  knew  it  almost  by  heart  — 
all  about  the  Norwegian  royal  family,  all  about  persons  apparently  drowned, 
and  all  about  self-help  for  fishermen.  Yet  it  was  always  a  comfort  to  see  these 
books:  the  sight  of  the  printed  letters  gave  one  a  feeling  that  there  was,  after 
all,  a  little  bit  of  the  civilized  man  left.  All  that  we  really  had  to  talk  about 
had  long  ago  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  and  indeed  there  were  not  many 
thoughts  of  common  interest  that  we  had  not  exchanged.  The  chief  pleasure 
left  to  us  was  to  picture  to  each  other  how  we  should  make  up  next  winter  at 
home  for  everything  we  had  missed  during  our  sojourn  here.  We  felt  that  we 
should  have  learned  for  good  and  all  to  set  store  by  all  the  good  things  of  life 
—  such  as  food,  drink,  clothes,  shoes,  house,  home,  good  neighbors,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Frequently  we  occupied  ourselves,  too,  in  calculating  how  far  the 
Fram  could  have  drifted,  and  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  her  getting 
home  to  Norway  before  us.  It  seemed  a  safe  assumption  that  she  might  drift 
out  into  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  next  summer  or  autumn, 
and  probability  seemed  to  point  to  her  being  in  Norway  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  But  there  was  just  the  possibility  that  she  might  arrive  earlier  in  the  sum¬ 
mer;  or  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  not  reach  home  until  later  in  the  autumn. 
This  was  the  great  question  to  which  we  could  give  no  certain  answer;  and  we 
reflected  with  sorrow  that  she  might  perhaps  get  home  first.  What  would  our 
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friends  then  think  about  us?  Scarcely  anyone  would  have  the  least  hope  of 
seeing  us  again,  not  even  our  comrades  on  board  the  Fram.  It  seemed  to  us, 
however,  that  this  could  scarcely  happen:  we  could  not  but  reach  home  in 
July,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Fram  could  be  free  from  the 
ice  so  early  in  the  summer. 


THE  JOURNEY  SOUTHWARD 
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ON  Friday,  June  12,  we  started  again  at  4  a.m.  with  sails  on  our 
sledges.  There  had  been  frost,  so  the  snow  was  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  again.  It  had  been  very  windy  in  the  night,  too,  so  we  hoped 
for  a  good  day.  On  the  preceding  day  it  had  cleared  up  so  that  we  could  at 
last  see  distinctly  the  lands  around.  We  now  discovered  that  we  must  steer  in 
a  more  westerly  direction  than  we  had  done  during  the  preceding  days,  in 
order  to  reach  the  south  point  of  the  land  to  the  west.  The  lands  to  the  east 
disappeared  eastward,  so  we  had  said  good-by  to  them  the  day  before.  We  now 
saw,  too,  that  there  was  a  broad  sound  in  the  land  to  the  west,  and  that  it  was 
one  entire  land,  as  we  had  taken  it  to  be.  The  land  north  of  this  sound  was 
now  so  far  away  that  I  could  only  just  see  it.  In  the  meantime  the  wind  had 
dropped  a  good  deal;  the  ice,  too,  became  more  and  more  uneven  —  it  was 
evident  that  we  had  come  to  the  drift  ice,  and  it  was  much  harder  work  than 
we  had  expected.  We  could  see  by  the  air  that  there  must  be  open  water  to  the 
south;  and  as  we  went  on  we  heard,  to  our  joy,  the  sound  of  breakers. 

At  6  a.m.  we  stopped  to  rest  a  little;  and  on  going  up  on  to  a  hummock  to 
take  a  longitude  observation,  I  saw  the  water  not  far  off.  From  a  higher  piece 
of  glacier  ice  we  could  see  it  better.  It  extended  towards  the  promontory  to 
the  southwest.  Even  though  the  wind  had  become  a  little  westerly  now,  we  still 
hoped  to  be  able  to  sail  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  determined  to  go  to  the 
water  by  the  shortest  way.  We  were  quickly  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  once 
more  saw  the  blue  water  spread  out  before  us.  We  soon  had  our  kayaks  lashed 
together  and  the  sail  up,  and  put  to  sea.  Nor  were  our  hopes  disappointed: 
we  sailed  well  all  day  long.  At  times  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  we  cut 
through  the  water,  and  the  waves  washed  unpleasantly  over  our  kayaks;  but 
we  got  on,  and  we  had  to  put  up  with  being  a  little  wet.  We  soon  passed  the 
point  we  had  been  making  for;  and  here  we  saw  that  the  land  ran  westward, 
that  the  edge  of  the  unbroken  shore-ice  extended  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  we  had  water  in  front  of  us.  In  good  spirits,  we  sailed  westward  along  the 
margin  of  the  ice.  So  we  were  at  last  at  the  south  of  the  land  in  which  we  had 
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been  wandering  for  so  long,  and  where  we  had  spent  a  long  winter.  It  struck 
me  more  than  ever  that  in  spite  of  everything,  this  south  coast  would  agree 
well  with  Leigh  Smith’s  map  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  their  winter  quarters;  but  then  I  remembered  Payer’s  map  and  dismissed 
the  thought. 

In  the  evening  we  put  in  to  the  edge  of  the  i cq,  so  as  to  stretch  our  legs  a 
little;  they  were  stiff  with  sitting  in  the  kayak  all  day,  and  we  wanted  to  get  a 
little  view  over  the  water  to  the  west  by  ascending  a  hummock.  As  we  went 
ashore  the  question  arose  as  to  how  we  should  moor  our  precious  vessel.  "  Take 
one  of  the  braces,”  said  Johansen:  he  was  standing  on  the  ice.  "  But  is  it 
strong  enough?”  "Yes,”  he  answered:  "I  have  used  it  as  a  halyard  on  my 
sledge  sail  all  the  time.”  "  Oh,  well,  it  doesn’t  require  much  to  hold  these  light 
kayaks,”  said  I,  a  little  ashamed  of  having  been  so  timid;  and  I  moored  them 
with  the  halyard,  which  was  a  strap  cut  from  a  raw  walrus-hide.  We  had  been 
on  the  ice  a  little  while,  moving  up  and  down  close  to  the  kayaks.  The  wind 
had  dropped  considerably,  and  seemed  to  be  more  westerly,  making  it  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  we  could  make  use  of  it  any  longer;  and  we  went  up  on  to  a  hum¬ 
mock  close  by  to  ascertain  this  better.  As  we  stood  there,  Johansen  suddenly 
cried,  "  I  say!  the  kayaks  are  adrift!  ”  We  ran  down  as  hard  as  we  could. 
They  were  already  a  little  way  out,  and  were  drifting  quickly  off;  the  painter 
had  given  way.  "  Here,  take  my  watch!  ”  I  said  to  Johansen,  giving  it  to  him; 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  I  threw  off  some  clothing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  swim 
more  easily.  I  did  not  dare  to  take  everything  off,  as  I  might  so  easily  get  cramp. 
I  sprang  into  the  water;  but  the  wind  was  off  the  ice,  and  the  light  kayaks, 
with  their  high  rigging,  gave  it  a  good  hold.  They  were  already  well  out,  and 
were  drifting  rapidly.  The  water  was  icy  cold;  it  was  hard  work  swimming  with 
clothes  on:  and  the  kayaks  drifted  farther  and  farther,  often  quicker  than  I 
could  swim.  It  seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether  I  could  manage  it.  But 
all  our  hope  was  drifting  there;  all  we  possessed  was  on  board  —  we  had  not 
even  a  knife  with  us:  and  whether  I  got  cramp  and  sank  here,  or  turned  back 
without  the  kayaks,  it  would  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing;  so  I  ex¬ 
erted  myself  to  the  utmost. 

When  I  got  tired  I  turned  over  and  swam  on  my  back,  and  then  I  could 
see  Johansen  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  on  the  ice.  Poor  lad!  He  could 
not  stand  still,  and  thought  it  dreadful  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything.  He  had 
not  much  hope  that  I  could  do  it,  but  it  would  not  improve  matters  in  the 
least  if  he  threw  himself  into  the  water  too.  He  said  afterwards  that  these 
were  the  worst  moments  he  had  ever  lived  through.  But  when  I  turned  over 
again  and  saw  that  I  was  nearer  the  kayaks,  my  courage  rose,  and  I  redoubled 
my  exertions.  I  felt,  however,  that  my  limbs  were  gradually  stiffening  and  los¬ 
ing  all  feeling,  and  I  knew  that  in  a  short  time  I  should  not  be  able  to  move 
them.  But  there  was  not  far  to  go  now;  if  I  could  only  hold  out  a  little  longer 
we  should  be  saved  —  and  I  went  on.  The  strokes  became  more  and  more 
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feeble,  but  the  distance  became  shorter  and  shorter,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
should  reach  the  kayaks.  At  last  I  was  able  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  the 
snowshoe  which  lay  across  the  sterns.  I  grasped  it,  pulled  myself  in  to  the  edge 
of  the  kayak  —  and  we  were  saved! 

I  tried  to  pull  myself  up,  but  the  whole  of  my  body  was  so  stiff  with  cold 
that  this  was  an  impossibility.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that  after  all,  it  was 
too  late:  I  was  to  get  so  far,  but  not  be  able  to  get  in.  After  a  little,  however, 
I  managed  to  swing  one  leg  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  sledge  which  lay  on  the 
deck,  and  in  this  way  managed  to  tumble  up.  There  I  sat,  but  so  stiff  with 
cold  that  I  had  difficulty  in  paddling.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  paddle  in  the  double 
vessel,  where  I  first  had  to  take  one  or  two  strokes  on  one  side,  and  then  step 
into  the  other  kayak  to  take  a  few  strokes  on  the  other  side.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  separate  them,  and  row  in  one  while  I  towed  the  other,  it  would  have 
been  easy  enough;  but  I  could  not  undertake  that  piece  of  work,  for  I  should 
have  been  stiff  before  it  was  done:  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  warm  by 
rowing  as  hard  as  I  could.  The  cold  had  robbed  my  whole  body  of  feeling; 
but  when  the  gusts  of  wind  came,  they  seemed  to  go  right  through  me  as  I 
stood  there  in  my  thin  wet  woolen  shirt.  I  shivered,  my  teeth  chattered,  and 
I  was  numb  almost  all  over;  but  I  could  still  use  the  paddle,  and  I  should  get 
warm  when  I  got  back  on  to  the  ice  again. 

Two  auks  were  lying  close  to  the  bow,  and  the  thought  of  having  auk  for 
supper  was  too  tempting:  we  were  in  want  of  food  now.  I  got  hold  of  my  gun 
and  shot  them  with  one  discharge.  Johansen  said  afterwards  that  he  started 
at  the  report,  thinking  some  accident  had  happened,  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  I  was  about  out  there;  but  when  he  saw  me  paddle  and  pick  up  two 
birds,  thought  I  had  gone  out  of  my  mind.  At  last  I  managed  to  reach  the 
edge  of  the  ice;  but  the  current  had  driven  me  a  long  way  from  our  landing- 
place.  Johansen  came  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  jumped  into  the  kayak  beside 
me,  and  we  soon  got  back  to  our  place.  I  was  undeniably  a  good  deal  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  could  barely  manage  to  crawl  on  land.  I  could  scarcely  stand; 
and  while  I  shook  and  trembled  all  over,  Johansen  had  to  pull  off  the  wet 
things  I  had  on,  put  on  the  few  dry  ones  I  still  had  in  reserve,  and  spread  the 
sleeping-bag  out  upon  the  ice.  I  packed  myself  well  into  it,  and  he  covered  me 
with  the  sail  and  everything  he  could  find  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  There  I 
lay  shivering  for  a  long  time,  but  gradually  the  warmth  began  to  return  to  my 
body.  For  some  time  longer,  however,  my  feet  had  no  more  feeling  in  them 
than  icicles,  for  they  had  been  partly  naked  in  the  water.  While  Johansen  put 
up  the  tent  and  prepared  supper,  consisting  of  my  two  auks,  I  fell  asleep.  He 
let  me  sleep  quietly;  and  when  I  awoke,  supper  had  been  ready  for  some  time, 
and  stood  simmering  over  the  fire.  Auk  and  hot  soup  soon  effaced  the  last 
traces  of  my  swim.  During  the  night  my  clothes  were  hung  out  to  dry,  and 
the  next  day  were  all  nearly  dry  again. 
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IN  the  writings  of  Knut  Hamsun,  as*  in  his  personality,  there  are  observable 
two  strains.  He  was  born  in  1859  in  Gudbrandsdalen,  Norway,  and  his 
family  was  one  of  the  old  peasant  families,  conservative  yet  substantial, 
long  attached  to  the  soil.  As  a  child  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  Lofoten 
Islands  in  Nordland,  celebrated  in  the  novels  of  Jonas  Lie  and  more  recently 
in  Bojer’s  '  The  Last  of  the  Vikings.’  Here  was  a  different  nature  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  people:  instead  of  the  solid  soil,  a  treacherous  sea;  instead  of  the  stolid 
soil-rooted  peasants,  a  people  as  changing  as  the  sea,  as  restless  as  Will-o’-the- 
Mill,  "  childish  and  improvident,  witty  and  yet  shrewd,  superstitious  but 
brave  beyond  all  praise.”  Of  these  strains  the  first  is  reflected  in  his  later  and 
the  second  in  his  earlier  novels. 

His  childhood  Hamsun  spent  in  Nordland  with  an  uncle,  a  clergyman  — 
years  he  afterwards  remembered  with  bitterness.  At  seventeen  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  cobbler,  but  his  dream  was  to  become  a  poet.  He  essayed  both  verse 
and  prose,  published  at  his  own  expense.  Finally  he  threw  up  his  trade  and 
entered  upon  that  vagabond  life  which  was  to  last  ten  years  in  actuality  and 
even  longer  in  his  novels.  He  was  in  turn  schoolmaster,  stone  crusher,  coal 
heaver,  sheriff’s  clerk,  an  ill-prepared  university  student;  and  after  a  visit  to 
the  continent  he  made  his  escape,  with  scores  of  other  Norwegians,  to  America 
in  the  early  eighties.  These  wanderings,  both  in  Norway  and  America,  have 
furnished  the  materials  for  many  of  his  novels. 

The  years  in  America  were  years  of  disillusionment.  The  Middle  West, 
whither  the  Norwegians  flocked,  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  man  of  his  sensitive 
nature.  He  was  soon  as  lonely  here  as  in  Norway.  He  thought  somewhat  of  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  but  he  could  not  warm  up  to  the  Emersonian  philosophy 
and  gave  it  up.  America,  he  discovered,  was  culturally  barren  —  a  discovery 
which  scandalized  Norwegians  and  Americans  alike.  He  tried  lecturing  in 
Minneapolis,  labored  in  the  wheat  fields  of  North  Dakota,  worked  as  a  Chicago 
street  car  conductor,  shipped  several  seasons  on  a  New  England  fishing  smack, 
and  finally,  disillusioned  and  lonely,  returned  to  Norway  in  1888.  He  then 
attained  a  questionable  fame  by  his  lectures  on  America,  since  repudiated,  and 
in  1890  published  '  Hunger,’  his  first  ambitious  attempt  at  literature,  which 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  new  writer  of  magnitude. 

'  Hunger  ’  (1890) ,  the  novel  with  which  Hamsun  made  his  debut,  struck  a 
new  note  in  the  realistic  fiction  of  the  nineties.  It  is  realistic  enough  in  its 
details,  but  in  its  method  impressionistic  rather  than  realistic,  as  far  removed 
from  the  current  fashions  as  anything  could  be.  It  is  a  record  of  the  intense 
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sufferings,  spiritual  and  physical,  of  a  struggling  journalist  reduced  to  starva¬ 
tion,  whom  we  follow  in  his  endless  and  aimless  wanderings  from  attic  rooms 
to  city  parks,  to  fields,  through  alleys  and  courtyards,  past  food-stocked  shop 
windows,  always  outside  the  pale  of  human  society,  who  chews  shavings  to 
satisfy  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  who  grows  feverish  and  delirious,  and  finally, 
like  Hamsun  himself,  makes  his  escape  by  shipping  to  foreign  parts.  It  is  the 
mental  activities  of  the  hero,  not  the  social  conditions,  that  Hamsun  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  the  novel  is  essentially  a  one-character  novel. 

From  the  start  Hamsun  protested,  directly  on  the  platform  and  indirectly 
in  his  novels,  against  the  spirit  then  prevalent  in  the  literature  of  Europe  — 
protested  alike  against  the  propagandists  and  the  photographic  realists.  He 
saw  life  in  terms  of  the  individual,  and  these  writers  concerned  themselves  too 
much  with  that  abstraction  "  society  ”  and  its  reformation.  It  was  not  only  the 
prostitution  of  literature  that  he  objected  to,  although  that  was  bad  enough; 
he  was  sceptical  of  the  whole  liberal  program  and  of  the  fundamental  assump¬ 
tion  of  any  liberal  program.  At  their  best  reformers  were  bunglers:  they  re¬ 
formed  society  only  to  leave  it  worse  than  it  was.  The  reformation  of  society 
aggravated  rather  than  ameliorated  the  struggles  of  the  sensitive  soul:  it  only 
fettered  him  with  another  set  of  restrictions.  Hamsun  was,  and  has  always  re¬ 
mained,  a  romantic  individualist. 

'Hunger’  was  in  turn  followed  by  'Mysteries’  (1892),  a  novel  of  many 
moods,  the  story  of  a  benevolent  individual  who  though  an  outsider  tries  to 
contribute  to  the  social  good  only  to  find  his  efforts  fruitless;  by  '  Editor 
Lynge  ’  and  'Shallow  Soil’  (both  1893),  solid  realistic  studies  of  Bohemian 
life  in  Christiania,  arguing  the  superiority  of  stolid  but  industrious  busi¬ 
ness  men  over  superficial  and  wayward  pseudo-artists;  by  '  Pan’  (1894),  the 
most  lyrical  of  his  novels,  a ,  great  paean  to  nature,  contrasting  the  strife 
which  comes  from  human  association  and  the  peace  which  comes  from  contact 
with  nature;  and  by  'Victoria’  (1898),  a  neatly  and  beautifully  sketched 
story  of  thwarted  love. 

In  these  early  novels  Hamsun  is  subjective.  For  his  materials  he  has  drawn 
heavily  on  his  own  experiences  as  a  wanderer.  Indeed  the  typical  early  Hamsun 
hero  is  a  projection  of  Hamsun  himself  —  of  that  phase  of  him  which  harks 
back  to  Nordland.  "  He  is  always  a  dreamer  .  .  .  outside  of  organized  society, 
but  this  aloofness  is  not  self-sought.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  suffers  in  his 
loneliness,  and  is  longing  and  struggling  to  come  within  the  circle  of  human 
fellowship,  but  there  is  something  in  his  own  nature  which  unfits  him  to  be  a 
cog  in  the  common  machinery.  His  pulses  are  differently  attuned  from  those 
of  other  people.  The  standards  by  which  happiness  and  success  are  usually 
measured  mean  nothing  to  him,  but  he  can  be  lifted  to  exaltation  by  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  flower  or  the  humming  of  an  insect.  He  is  often  a  poet,  if  not  in 
actual  production  at  least  in  his  temperament,  and  has  the  poet’s  responsive¬ 
ness  to  things  that  more  thick-skinned  people  do  not  notice.  An  ugly  face,  a 
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jarring  noise  can  shiver  his  highest  mood  like  crystal  and  plunge  him  into  the 
depths  of  despair.  A  sour  look  or  an  unkind  word  or  even  a  trifling  mishap  — 
the  loss  of  a  lead  pencil  when  he  is  inspired  to  write  —  can  cast  a  gloom  over 
his  day.  He  is  full  of  generous  impulses  which  sometimes  take  erratic  forms 
and  is  capable  of  carrying  self-sacrifice  to  the  most  senseless  extreme,  but  his 
nature  has  never  a  drop  of  meanness.  He  revels  in  communing  with  nature  and 
finds  pleasure  in  the  society  of  some  lowly  friend  or  simple,  loving  woman,  but 
any  happiness  that  life  may  bring  him  is  never  more  than  a  momentary  gleam. 
He  never  lives  to  his  full  potentiality  either  in  achievement  or  in  passion.” 

To  this  early  period  belong  also  'At  the  Gate  of  the  Kingdom,’  '  The  Game 
of  Life,’  '  Sunset,’  two  collections  of  shorter  sketches,  '  Siesta  ’  and  '  Brush¬ 
wood,’  'Munken  Vendt,’  'Queen  Tamara,’  and  travel  sketches. 

'Svaermere’  [Dreamers]  (1904)  and  succeeding  novels  reflect  the  earlier 
of  the  two  strains  observable  in  Hamsun’s  personality.  The  wanderer  Hamsun 
now  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  to  have  found  a  kind 
of  peace  in  renunciation.  In  the  meantime  he  has  learned  resignation  and 
wisdom  —  he  has  learned  to  find,  if  not  happiness,  at  least  peace  in  immediate 
tasks.  He  takes  us  back  to  rural  scenes  and  humble  folk  far  removed  from 
the  enervating  influences  of  civilization.  He  has  learned  something  of  kindly 
toleration.  "A  wanderer  may  come  to  fifty  years;  he  plays  more  softly;  plays 
with  muted  strings.”  He  broadens  his  canvas  to  paint  whole  communities.  He 
now  paints  other  people,  loses  himself  in  them,  being  less  intent  on  himself 
and  his  disappointments.  Through  all  these  novels,  '  Svasmere,’  '  Benoni  ’ 
(1908),  'Rose  ’  (1908),  there  runs  a  kindly  humor  and  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing.  Echoes  there  are  of  course  of  the  earlier  hero,  as  in  '  A  Wanderer 
Plays  on  Muted  Strings’  (1909)  and  'The  Last  Joy’  (1912),  but  these 
stories,  by  their  very  titles,  suggest  the  passing  of  the  wanderer. 

Still  more  objective  are  '  Children  of  the  Age  ’  (1913)  and  '  Segelfoss  City  ’ 
(1915),  which  picture  the  transformation  of  a  quiet  peaceful  community  into 
a  complex  and  ruthless  modern  industrial  center. 

The  culmination  of  this  phase,  indeed  the  culmination  of  all  his  novels,  is 
'Growth  of  the  Soil’  (1917),  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  con¬ 
temporary  novel-writers,  and  won  for  him  a  public  in  America.  '  Growth  of 
the  Soil  ’  is  a  prose  epic  of  the  soil,  of  the  efforts  of  man,  bare-handed,  to  con¬ 
quer  nature  and  wrest  from  it  the  means  of  life.  Its  story  is  the  story  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  settled  civilized  life  everywhere,  and  therein  lies  its  universal  ap¬ 
peal.  Its  leisurely  tempo  is  the  leisure  of  nature.  Its  characters  are  simple  folk, 
unimaginative,  scarcely  articulate,  who  sense  the  mysteries  of  nature  but  can¬ 
not  express  them,  hard-working  and  earnest,  heroic  and  patient  in  spirit, 
sympathetic  and  kindly,  though  silent,  in  times  of  human  affliction.  In¬ 
cidentally  we  find  here  summed  up  the  only  program  Hamsun  can  ever  be  said 
to  have  had.  Salvation,  if  there  is  any  for  the  human  race,  lies  in  close  contact 
with  nature,  with  the  soil,  in  hard  manual  work,  in  resignation,  in  taking  life 
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as  ir  is.  When  he  wants  to  send  some  one  to  ruin,  Hamsun  sends  him  to  the 
city  and  transforms  him  into  a  white-collar  worker. 

'The  Women  at  the  Pump’  (1920)  and  'The  Last  Chapter’  (1923)  are 
objective  studies  much  like  '  Segelfoss  City.’  His  most  recent  novel  is  '  Land- 
strykere  ’  [Vagabonds]  (1927). 

Hamsun  himself  has,  ever  since  he  made  his  permanent  home  in  Norway  in 
1896,  lived  on  the  soil  he  has  portrayed  so  vividly  and  sympathetically.  For 
a  long  time  he  made  his  home  in  Nordland,  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization, 
but  since  1917  in  the  sunnier  south  of  Norway,  on  a  fine  old  estate  near  Grim- 
stad,  which  he  bought  and  still  manages.  In  1920  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 

Anders  Orbeck 


PHANTASMAGORIA 


Reprinted  from  '  Hunger  ’  by  Knut  Hamsun,  by  and  with  permission  of  and 
special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers 


I  SAT  on  the  bed  and  listened  to  the  turning  of  the  key.  The  bright  cell 
had  a  friendly  air;  I  felt  comfortably  and  well  sheltered;  and  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  rain  outside  —  I  couldn’t  wish  myself  anything 
better  than  such  a  cosy  cell.  My  contentment  increased.  Sitting  on  the  bed,  hat 
in  hand,  and  with  eyes  fastened  on  the  gas  jet  over  in  the  wall,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  thinking  over  the  minutes  of  my  first  interview  with  the  police.  This  was 
the  first  time,  and  how  hadn’t  I  fooled  them?  "Journalist!  —  Tangen!  if  you 
please!  and  then  Morgenbladet!  ”  Didn’t  I  appeal  straight  to  his  heart  with 
Morgenbladet?  "  We  won’t  mention  that!  Eh?  Sat  in  state  in  the  Stiftsgaarden 
till  two  o’clock;  forgot  door-key  and  a  pocket-book  with  a  thousand  kroner  at 
home.  Show  this  gentleman  up  to  the  reserved  section!  ”... 

All  at  once  out  goes  the  gas  with  a  strange  suddenness,  without  diminishing 
or  flickering. 

I  sit  in  the  deepest  darkness;  I  cannot  see  my  hand,  nor  the  white  walls  — 
nothing.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  undressed. 

But  I  was  not  tired  from  want  of  sleep,  and  it  would  not  come  to  me.  I  lay 
a  while  gazing  into  the  darkness,  this  dense  mass  of  gloom  that  had  no  bottom 
—  my  thoughts  could  not  fathom  it. 

It  seemed  beyond  all  measure  dense  to  me,  and  I  felt  its  presence  oppress  me. 
I  closed  my  eyes,  commenced  to  sing  under  my  breath,  and  tossed  to  and  fro, 
in  order  to  distract  myself,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  darkness  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  thoughts  and  left  me  not  a  moment  in  peace.  Supposing  I  were 
myself  to  be  absorbed  in  darkness;  made  one  with  it? 

I  raise  myself  up  in  bed  and  fling  out  my  arms.  My  nervous  condition  has 
got  the  upper  hand  of  me,  and  nothing  availed,  no  matter  how  much  I  tried 
to  work  against  it.  There  I  sat,  a  prey  to  the  most  singular  fantasies,  listening 
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to  myself  crooning  lullabies,  sweating  with  the  exertion  of  striving  to  hush 
myself  to  rest.  I  peered  into  the  gloom,  and  I  never  in  all  the  days  of  my  life 
felt  such  darkness.  There  was  no  doubt  that  I  found  myself  here,  in  face  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  darkness;  a  desperate  element  to  which  no  one  had  hitherto 
paid  attention.  The  most  ludicrous  thoughts  busied  me,  and  everything  made 
me  afraid. 

A  little  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  head  of  my  bed  occupies  me  greatly  —  a  nail 
hole.  I  find  the  marks  in  the  wall  —  I  feel  it,  blow  into  it,  and  try  to  guess  its 
depth.  That  was  no  innocent  hole  —  not  at  all.  It  was  a  downright  intricate 
and  mysterious  hole,  which  I  must  guard  against!  Possessed  by  the  thought  of 
this  hole,  entirely  beside  myself  with  curiosity  and  fear,  I  get  out  of  bed  and 
seize  hold  of  my  penknife  in  order  to  gauge  its  depth,  and  convince  myself 
that  it  does  not  reach  right  into  the  next  wall. 

I  lay  down  once  more  to  try  and  fall  asleep,  but  in  reality  to  wrestle  again 
with  the  darkness.  The  rain  had  ceased  outside,  and  I  could  not  hear  a  sound. 
I  continued  for  a  long  time  to  listen  for  footsteps  in  the  street,  and  got  no 
peace  until  I  heard  a  pedestrian  go  by  —  to  judge  from  the  sound,  a  constable. 
Suddenly  I  snap  my  fingers  many  times  and  laugh:  "  That  was  the  very  deuce! 
Ha-ha!  ”  I  imagined  I  had  discovered  a  new  word.  I  rise  up  in  bed  and  say, 
"It  is  not  in  the  language;  I  have  discovered  it.  'Kuboa.’  It  has  letters  as 
a  word  has.  By  the  benign  God,  man,  you  have  discovered  a  word!  .  .  . 
'  Kuboa  ’  ...  a  word  of  profound  import.” 

I  sit  with  open  eyes,  amazed  at  my  own  find  and  laugh  for  joy.  Then  I 
begin  to  whisper;  some  one  might  spy  on  me,  and  I  intended  to  keep  my  dis¬ 
covery  a  secret.  I  entered  into  the  joyous  frenzy  of  hunger.  I  was  empty  and 
free  from  pain,  and  I  gave  free  rein  to  my  thoughts. 

In  all  calmness  I  revolve  things  in  my  mind.  With  the  most  singular  jerks  in 
my  chain  of  ideas  I  seek  to  explain  the  meaning  of  my  new  word.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  it  to  mean  either  God  or  the  Tivoli; 1  and  who  said  that  it  was 
to  signify  cattle  show?  I  clench  my  hands  fiercely,  and  repeat  once  again, 
"  Who  said  that  it  was  to  signify  cattle  show?  ”  No;  on  second  thoughts,  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  mean  padlock,  or  sunrise.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  a  meaning  for  such  a  word  as  this.  I  would  wait  and  see.  In 
the  meantime  I  could  sleep  on  it. 

I  lie  there  on  the  stretcher-bed  and  laugh  slyly,  but  say  nothing;  give  vent 
to  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  Some  minutes  pass  over,  and  I  wax  nervous; 
this  new  word  torments  me  unceasingly,  returns  again  and  again,  takes  up  my 
thoughts,  and  makes  me  serious.  I  had  fully  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  it 
should  not  signify,  but  had  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to  what  it  should  signify. 
"  That  is  quite  a  matter  of  detail,”  I  said  aloud  to  myself,  and  I  clutched  my 
arm  and  reiterated:  "  That  is  quite  a  matter  of  detail.”  The  word  was  found, 
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God  be  praised!  and  that  was  the  principal  thing.  But  ideas  worry  me  without 
end  and  hinder  me  from  falling  asleep.  Nothing  seemed  good  enough  to  me 
for  this  unusually  rare  word.  At  length  I  sit  up  in  bed  again,  grasp  my  head  in 
both  hands,  and  say,  "  No!  it  is  just  this,  it  is  impossible  to  let  it  signify  emi¬ 
gration  or  tobacco  factory.  If  it  could  have  meant  anything  like  that  I  would 
have  decided  upon  it  long  since  and  taken  the  consequences.”  No;  in  reality 
the  word  is  fitted  to  signify  something  psychical,  a  feeling,  a  state.  Could  I 
not  apprehend  it?  and  I  reflect  profoundly  in  order  to  find  something  psychical. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  that  some  one  is  interposing,  interrupting  my  confab.  I 
answer  angrily,  "  Beg  pardon!  Your  match  in  idiocy  is  not  to  be  found;  no,  sir! 
Knitting  cotton?  Ah!  go  to  hell!  ”  Well,  really  I  had  to  laugh.  Might  I  ask 
why  should  I  be  forced  to  let  it  signify  knitting  cotton,  when  I  had  a  special 
dislike  to  its  signifying  knitting  cotton?  I  had  discovered  the  word  myself, 
so,  for  that  matter,  I  was  perfectly  within  my  right  in  letting  it  signify  what¬ 
soever  I  pleased.  As  far  as  I  was  aware,  I  had  not  yet  expressed  an  opinion 
as  to  .  .  . 

But  my  brain  got  more  and  more  confused.  At  last  I  sprang  out  of  bed  to 
look  for  the  water-tap.  I  was  not  thirsty,  but  my  head  was  in  a  fever,  and  I 
felt  an  instinctive  longing  for  water.  When  I  had  drunk  some  I  got  into  bed 
again,  and  determined  with  all  my  might  to  settle  to  sleep.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  forced  myself  to  keep  quiet.  I  lay  thus  for  some  minutes  without  making  a 
movement.  I  sweated  and  felt  my  blood  jerk  violently  through  my  veins.  No, 
it  was  really  too  delicious  the  way  he  thought  to  find  money  in  the  paper 
cornet!  He  only  coughed  once,  too!  I  wonder  if  he  is  pacing  up  and  down  there 
yet!  Sitting  on  my  bench?  the  pearly  blue  sea  .  .  .  the  ships  .  .  . 

I  opened  my  eyes;  how  could  I  keep  them  shut  when  I  could  not  sleep?  The 
same  darkness  brooded  over  me;  the  same  unfathomable  black  eternity  which 
my  thoughts  strove  against  and  could  not  understand.  I  made  the  most  despair¬ 
ing  efforts  to  find  a  word  black  enough  to  characterize  this  darkness;  a  word  so 
horribly  black  that  it  would  darken  my  lips  if  I  named  it.  Lord!  how  dark  it 
was!  and  I  am  carried  back  in  thought  to  the  sea  and  the  dark  monsters  that 
lay  in  wait  for  me.  They  would  draw  me  to  them,  and  clutch  me  tightly  and 
bear  me  away  by  land  and  sea,  through  dark  realms  that  no  soul  has  seen.  I 
feel  myself  on  board,  drawn  through  waters,  hovering  in  clouds,  sinking  — 
sinking. 

I  give  a  hoarse  cry  of  terror,  clutch  the  bed  tightly  —  I  had  made  such  a 
perilous  journey,  whizzing  down  through  space  like  a  bolt.  Oh,  did  I  not  feel 
that  I  was  saved  as  I  struck  my  hands  against  the  wooden  frame!  "  This  is 
the  way  one  dies!  ”  said  I  to  myself.  "  Now  you  will  die!  ”  and  I  lay  for  a 
while  and  thought  over  that  I  was  to  die. 

Then  I  start  up  in  bed  and  ask  severely,  "  If  I  found  the  word,  am  I  not 
absolutely  within  my  right  to  decide  myself  what  it  is  to  signify?  ”  .  .  .  I 
could  hear  myself  that  I  was  raving.  I  could  hear  it  now  whilst  I  was  talking. 
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My  madness  was  a  delirium  of  weakness  and  prostration,  but  I  was  not  out 
of  my  senses.  All  at  once  the  thought  darted  through  my  brain  that  I  was 
insane.  Seized  with  terror,  I  spring  out  of  bed  again,  I  stagger  to  the  door, 
which  I  try  to  open,  fling  myself  against  it  a  couple  of  times  to  burst  it,  strike 
my  head  against  the  wall,  bewail  loudly,  bite  my  fingers,  cry  and  curse  .  .  . 

All  was  quiet;  only  my  own  voice  echoed  from  the  walls.  I  had  fallen  to 
the  floor,  incapable  of  stumbling  about  the  cell  any  longer. 

Lying  there  I  catch  a  glimpse,  high  up,  straight  before  my  eyes,  of  a  gray¬ 
ish  square  in  the  wall,  a  suggestion  of  white,  a  presage  —  it  must  be  of  daylight. 
I  felt  it  must  be  daylight,  felt  it  through  every  pore  in  my  body.  Oh,  did  I 
not  draw  a  breath  of  delighted  relief!  I  flung  myself  flat  on  the  floor  and  cried 
for  very  joy  over  this  blessed  glimpse  of  light,  sobbed  for  very  gratitude,  blew 
a  kiss  to  the  window,  and  conducted  myself  like  a  maniac.  And  at  this  moment 
I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing.  All  my  dejection  had  vanished; 
all  despair  and  pain  had  ceased,  and  I  had  at  this  moment,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
thought  reached,  not  a  wish  unfilled.  I  sat  up  on  the  floor,  folded  my  hands, 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  dawn. 

What  a  night  this  had  been! 

That  they  had  not  heard  any  noise!  I  thought  with  astonishment.  But  then 
I  was  in  the  reserved  section,  high  above  all  the  prisoners.  A  homeless  Cabinet 
Minister,  if  I  might  say  so. 

Still  in  the  best  of  humors,  with  eyes  turned  towards  the  lighter,  ever 
lighter  square  in  the  wall,  I  amused  myself  acting  Cabinet  Minister;  called 
myself  Von  Tangen,  and  clothed  my  speech  in  a  dress  of  red-tape.  My  fancies 
had  not  ceased,  but  I  was  far  less  nervous.  If  I  only  had  not  been  thoughtless 
enough  to  leave  my  pocket-book  at  home!  Might  I  not  have  the  honor  of 
assisting  his  Right  Honorable  the  Prime  Minister  to  bed?  And  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  and  with  much  ceremony  I  went  over  to  the  stretcher  and  lay  down. 

By  this  time  it  was  so  light  that  I  could  distinguish  in  some  degree  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  cell  and,  little  by  little,  the  heavy  handle  of  the  door.  This  diverted 
me;  the  monotonous  darkness  so  irritating  in  its  impenetrability  that  it  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  seeing  myself  was  broken;  my  blood  flowed  more  quietly;  I 
soon  felt  my  eyes  close. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  couple  of  knocks  on  my  door.  I  jumped  up  in  all  haste, 
and  clad  myself  hurriedly;  my  clothes  were  still  wet  through  from  last  night. 

"  You’ll  report  yourself  downstairs  to  the  officer  on  duty,”  said  the  constable. 

Were  there  more  formalities  to  be  gone  through,  then?  I  thought  with  fear. 

Below  I  entered  a  large  room,  where  thirty  or  forty  people  sat,  all  homeless. 
They  were  called  up  one  by  one  by  the  registering  clerk,  and  one  by  one  they 
received  a  ticket  for  breakfast.  The  officer  on  duty  repeated  constantly  to  the 
policeman  at  his  side,  "  Did  he  get  a  ticket?  Don’t  forget  to  give  them  tickets; 
they  look  as  if  they  wanted  a  meal!  ” 

And  I  stood  and  looked  at  these  tickets,  and  wished  I  had  one. 
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"Andreas  Tangen  —  journalist.” 

I  advanced  and  bowed. 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  how  did  you  come  here?  ” 

I  explained  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  repeated  the  same  story  as  last 
night,  lied  without  winking,  lied  with  frankness  —  had  been  out  rather  late, 
worse  luck  .  .  .  cafe  .  .  .  lost  door-key  .  .  . 

"  Yes,”  he  said,  and  he  smiled;  "  that’s  the  way!  Did  you  sleep  well  then?  ” 
I  answered,  "  Like  a  Cabinet  Minister —  like  a  Cabinet  Minister!  ” 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  he  said,  and  he  stood  up.  "  Good-morning.” 

And  I  went! 

A  ticket!  a  ticket  for  me  too!  I  have  not  eaten  for  more  than  three  long  days 
and  nights.  A  loaf!  But  no  one  offered  me  a  ticket,  and  I  dared  not  demand 
one.  It  would  have  roused  suspicion  at  once.  They  would  begin  to  poke  their 
noses  into  my  private  affairs,  and  discover  who  I  really  was;  they  might  arrest 
me  for  false  pretenses;  and  so,  with  elevated  head,  the  carriage  of  a  millionaire, 
and  hands  thrust  under  my  coat-tails,  I  stride  out  of  the  guard-house. 

Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman 

STRIKING  ROOT 

From  '  Growth  of  the  Soil  ’  by  Knut  Hamsun,  by  and  with  permission  cf  and 
special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers 

THE  long,  long  road  over  the  moors  and  up  into  the  forest  —  who  trod 
it  into  being  first  of  all?  Man,  a  human  being,  the  first  that  came  here. 
There  was  no  path  before  he  came.  Afterward,  some  beast  or  other, 
following  the  faint  tracks  over  marsh  and  moorland,  wearing  them  deeper; 
after  these  again  some  Lapp  gained  scent  of  the  path,  and  took  that  way  from 
field  to  field,  looking  to  his  reindeer.  Thus  was  made  the  road  through  the 
great  Almenning  —  the  common  tracts  without  an  owner;  no-man’s-land. 

The  man  comes,  walking  toward  the  north.  He  bears  a  sack,  the  first  sack, 
carrying  food  and  some  few  implements.  A  strong,  coarse  fellow,  with  a  red 
iron  beard,  and  little  scars  on  face  and  hands;  sites  of  old  wounds  —  were  they 
gained  in  toil  or  fight?  Maybe  the  man  has  been  in  prison,  and  is  looking  for 
a  place  to  hide;  or  a  philosopher,  maybe,  in  search  of  peace.  This  or  that,  he 
comes;  the  figure  of  a  man  in  this  great  solitude.  He  trudges  on;  bird  and 
beast  are  silent  all  about  him;  now  and  again  he  utters  a  word  or  two;  speaking 
to  himself.  "  Eyah  —  well,  well  .  .  .”  —  so  he  speaks  to  himself.  Here  and 
there,  where  the  moors  give  place  to  a  kindlier  spot,  an  open  space  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  he  lays  down  the  sack  and  goes  exploring;  after  a  while 
he  returns,  heaves  the  sack  to  his  shoulder  again,  and  trudges  on.  So  through 
the  day,  noting  time  by  the  sun;  night  falls,  and  he  throws  himself  down  on  the 
heather,  resting  on  one  arm. 
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A  few  hours’  rest,  and  he  is  on  the  move  again:  "  Eyah,  well  ...”  —  mov¬ 
ing  northward  again,  noting  time  by  the  sun;  a  meal  of  barley  cakes  and  goats’ 
milk  cheese,  a  drink  of  water  from  the  stream,  and  on  again.  This  day  too  he 
journeys,  for  there  are  many  kindly  spots  in  the  woods  to  be  explored.  What 
is  he  seeking?  A  place,  a  patch  of  ground?  An  emigrant,  maybe,  from  the 
homestead  tracts;  he  keeps  his  eyes  alert,  looking  out;  now  and  again  he  climbs 
to  the  top  of  a  hill,  looking  out.  The  sun  goes  down  once  more. 

He  moves  along  the  western  side  of  a  valley;  wooded  ground,  with  leafy 
trees  among  the  spruce  and  pine,  and  grass  beneath.  Hours  of  this,  and  twi¬ 
light  is  falling,  but  his  ear  catches  the  faint  purl  of  running  water,  and  it 
heartens  him  like  a  voice  of  a  living  thing.  He  climbs  the  slope,  and  sees  the 
valley  half  in  darkness  below;  beyond,  the  sky  to  the  south.  He  lies  down 
to  rest. 

The  morning  shows  him  a  range  of  pasture  and  woodland.  He  moves  down, 
and  there  is  a  green  hillside;  far  below,  a  glimpse  of  the  stream,  and  a  hare 
bounding  across.  The  man  nods  his  head,  as  it  were  approvingly  —  the  stream 
is  not  so  broad  but  that  a  hare  may  cross  it  at  a  bound.  A  white  grouse  sitting 
close  upon  its  nest  starts  up  at  his  feet  with  an  angry  hiss,  and  he  nods  again: 
feathered  game  and  fur  —  a  good  spot  this.  Heather,  bilberry,  and  cloudberry 
cover  the  ground;  there  are  tiny  ferns,  and  the  seven-pointed  star  flowers  of 
the  wintergreen.  Here  and  there  he  stops  to  dig  with  an  iron  tool,  and  finds 
good  mold,  or  peaty  soil,  manured  with  the  rotted  wood  and  fallen  leaves  of  a 
thousand  years.  He  nods,  to  say  that  he  has  found  himself  a  place  to  stay  and 
live:  ay,  he  will  stay- here  and  live.  Two  days  he  goes  exploring  the  country 
round,  returning  each  evening  to  the  hillside.  He  sleeps  at  night  on  a  bed  of 
stacked  pine;  already  he  feels  at  home  here,  with  a  bed  of  pine  beneath  an  over¬ 
hanging  rock. 

The  worst  of  his  task  had  been  to  find  the  place;  this  no-man’s  place,  but 
his.  Now,  there  was  work  to  fill  his  days.  He  started  at  once,  stripping  birch 
bark  in  the  woods  farther  off,  while  the  sap  was  still  in  the  trees.  The  bark 
he  pressed  and  dried,  and  when  he  had  gathered  a  heavy  load,  carried  it  all 
the  miles  back  to  the  village,  to  be  sold  for  building.  Then  back  to  the  hillside, 
with  new  sacks  of  food  and  implements;  flour  and  pork,  a  cooking-pot,  a  spade 
—  out  and  back  along  the  way  he  had  come,  carrying  loads  all  the  time.  A 
born  carrier  of  loads,  a  lumbering  barge  of  a  man  in  the  forest  —  oh,  as  if  he 
loved  his  calling,  tramping  long  roads  and  carrying  heavy  burdens;  as  if  life 
without  a  load  upon  one’s  shoulders  were  a  miserable  thing,  no  life  for  him. 

One  day  he  came  up  with  more  than  the  load  he  bore;  came  leading  three 
goats  in  a  leash.  He  was  proud  of  his  goats  as  if  they  had  been  homed  cattle, 
and  tended  them  kindly.  Then  came  the  first  stranger  passing,  a  nomad  Lapp; 
at  sight  of  the  goats,  he  knew  that  this  was  a  man  who  had  come  to  stay,  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"  You  going  to  live  here  for  good?  ” 
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"  Ay,”  said  the  man. 

"  What’s  your  name?  ” 

"Isak.  You  don’t  know  of  a  woman  body  anywhere’d  come  and  help?  ” 

"  No.  But  I’ll  say  a  word  of  it  to  all  I  meet.” 

"  Ay,  do  that.  Say  I’ve  creatures  here,  and  none  to  look  to  them.” 

The  Lapp  went  on  his  way.  Isak  —  ay,  he  would  say  a  word  of  that.  The  man 
on  the  hillside  was  no  runaway;  he  had  told  his  name.  A  runaway?  He  would 
have  been  found.  Only  a  worker,  and  a  hardy  one.  He  set  about  cutting  winter 
fodder  for  his  goats,  clearing  the  ground,  digging  a  field,  shifting  stones, 
making  a  wall  of  stones.  By  the  autumn  he  had  built  a  house  for  himself,  a  hut 
of  turf,  sound  and  strong  and  warm;  storms  could  not  shake  it,  and  nothing 
could  burn  it  down.  Here  was  a  home;  he  could  go  inside  and  shut  the  door, 
and  stay  there;  could  stand  outside  on  the  door-slab,  the  owner  of  that  house, 
if  any  should  pass  by.  There  were  two  rooms  in  the  hut;  for  himself  at  the  one 
end,  and  for  his  beasts  at  the  other.  Farthest  in,  against  the  wall  of  rock  was  the 
hayloft.  Everything  was  there. 

Two  more  Lapps  came  by,  father  and  son.  They  stand  resting  with  both 
hands  on  their  long  staves,  taking  stock  of  the  hut  and  the  clearing,  noting 
the  sound  of  the  goat-bells  up  on  the  hillside. 

"  Goddag,”  say  the  Lapps.  "  And  here’s  fine  folk  come  to  live.”  Lapps  talk 
that  way,  with  flattering  words. 

"  You  don’t  know  of  any  woman  hereabouts  to  help?  ”  says  Isak,  thinking 
always  of  but  one  thing. 

"Woman  to  help?  No.  But  we’ll  say  a  word  of  it.” 

"  Ay,  if  you’d  be  so  good.  That  I’ve  a  house  and  a  bit  of  ground  here,  and 
goats,  but  no  woman  to  help.  Say  that.” 

Oh,  he  had  sought  about  for  a  woman  to  help  each  time  he  had  been  down 
to  the  village  with  his  loads  of  bark,  but  there  was  none  to  be  found.  They 
would  look  at  him,  a  widow  or  an  old  unmarried  one  or  so,  but  all  afraid  to 
offer,  whatever  might  be  in  their  minds.  Isak  couldn’t  tell  why.  Couldn’t  tell 
why?  Who  would  go  as  help  to  live  with  a  man  in  the  wilds,  ever  so  many 
miles  away  —  a  whole  day’s  journey  to  the  nearest  neighbor?  And  the  man 
himself  was  no  way  charming  or  pleasant  by  his  looks,  far  from  it;  and  when 
he  spoke  it  was  no  tenor  with  eyes  to  heaven,  but  a  coarse  voice,  something 
like  a  beast’s. 

Well,  he  would  have  to  manage  alone. 

In  winter,  he  made  great  wooden  troughs,  and  sold  them  in  the  village, 
carrying  sacks  of  food  and  tools  back  through  the  snow;  hard  days  when  he 
was  tied  to  a  load.  There  were  the  goats,  and  none  to  look  to  them;  he  could 
not  be  away  for  long.  And  what  did  he  do?  Need  made  him  wise;  his  brain 
was  strong  and  little  used;  he  trained  it  up  to  ever  more  and  more.  His  first 
way  was  to  let  the  goats  loose  before  starting  off  himself,  so  that  they  would 
get  a  full  feed  among  the  undergrowth  in  the  woods.  But  he  found  another 
plan.  He  took  a  bucket,  a  great  vessel,  and  hung  it  up  by  the  river  so  that  a 
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single  drop  fell  in  at  a  time,  taking  fourteen  hours  to  fill  it.  When  it  was  full 
to  the  brim,  the  weight  was  right;  the  bucket  sank,  and  in  doing  so,  pulled  a 
line  connected  with  the  hayloft;  a  trap-door  opened,  and  three  bundles  of 
fodder  came  through  —  the  goats  were  fed. 

That  was  his  way. 

A  bright  idea;  an  inspiration,  niaybe,  sent  from  God.  The  man  had  none  to 
help  him  but. himself.  It  served  his  need  until  late  in  the  autumn;  then  came 
the  first  snow,  then  rain,  then  snow  again,  snowing  all  the  time.  And  his  ma¬ 
chine  went  wrong;  the  bucket  was  filled  from  above,  opening  the  trap  too 
soon.  He  fixed  a  cover  over,  and  all  went  well  again  for  a  time;  then  came 
winter,  the  drop  of  water  froze  to  an  icicle,  and  stopped  the  machine  for  good. 

The  goats  must  do  as  their  master  —  learn  to  do  without. 

Hard  times  —  the  man  had  need  of  help,  and  there  was  none,  yet  he  found 
a  way.  He  worked  and  worked  at  his  home;  he  made  a  window  in  the  hut  with 
two  panes  of  real  glass,  and  that  was  a  bright  and  wonderful  day  in  his  life. 
No  need  of  lighting  fires  to  see;  he  could  sit  indoors  and  work  at  his  wooden 
troughs  by  daylight.  Better  days,  brighter  days  .  .  .  eyah! 

He  read  no  books,  but  his  thoughts  were  often  with  God;  it  was  natural, 
coming  of  simplicity  and  awe.  The  stars  in  the  sky,  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the 
solitude  and  the  wide-spreading  snow,  the  might  of  earth  and  over  earth  filled 
him  many  times  a  day  with  a  deep  earnestness.  He  was  a  sinner  and  feared  God; 
on  Sundays  he  washed  himself  out  of  reverence  for  the  holy  day,  but  worked 
none  the  less  as  through  the  week. 

Spring  came;  he  worked  on  his  patch  of  ground,  and  planted  potatoes.  His 
live  stock  multiplied;  the  two  she-goats  had  each  had  twins,  making  seven  in 
all  about  the  place.  He  made  a  bigger  shed  for  them,  ready  for  further  in¬ 
crease,  and  put  a  couple  of  glass  panes  in  there  too.  Ay,  ’twas  lighter  and 
brighter  now  in  every  way. 

And  then  at  last  came  help;  the  woman  he  needed.  She  tacked  about  for  a 
long  time,  this  way  and  that  across  the  hillside,  before  venturing  near';  it  was 
evening  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  come  down.  And  then  she  came  —  a 
big,  brown-eyed  girl,  full  built  and  coarse,  with  good,  heavy  hands,  and  rough 
hide  brogues  on  her  feet  as  if  she  had  been  a  Lapp,  and  a  calfskin  bag  slung 
from  her  shoulders.  Not  altogether  young;  speaking  politely;  somewhere 
nearing  thirty. 

There  was  nothing  to  fear;  but  she  gave  him  greeting  and  said  hastily:  "  I 
was  going  cross  the  hills,  and  took  this  way,  that  was  all.” 

"  Ho,”  said  the  man.  He  could  barely  take  her  meaning,  for  she  spoke  in  a 
slovenly  way;  also,  she  kept  her  face  turned  aside. 

"  Ay,”  said  she,  "  ’tis  a  long  way  to  come.” 

"  Ay,  it’s  that,”  says  the  man.  "  Cross  the  hills,  you  said?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

"  And  what  for?  ” 

"  I’ve  my  people  there.” 
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"  Eh,  so  you’ve  your  people  there?  And  what’s  your  name?  ” 

"  Inger.  And  what’s  yours?  ” 

'  "Isak.” 

"  Isak?  Hm.  D’you  live  here  yourself,  maybe?  ” 

"  Ay,  here,  such  as  it  is.” 

"  Why,  ’tis  none  so  bad,”  said  she  to  please  him. 

Now  he  had  grown  something  clever  to  think  out  the  way  of  -things,  and  it 
struck  him  then  she’d  come  for  that  very  business  and  no  other;  had  started 
out  two  days  back  just  to  come  here.  Maybe  she  had  heard  of  his  wanting  a 
woman  to  help. 

"  Go  inside  a  bit  and  rest  your  feet,”  said  he. 

They  went  into  the  hut  and  took  a  bit  of  the  food  she  had  brought,  and 
some  of  his  goats’  milk  to  drink;  then  they  made  coffee,  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  in  a  bladder.  Settled  down  comfortably  over  their  coffee  until  bed¬ 
time.  And  in  the  night,  he  lay  wanting  her,  and  she  was  willing. 

She  did  not  go  away  next  morning;  all  that  day  she  did  not  go,  but  helped 
about  the  place;  milked  the  goats,  and  scoured  pots  and  things  with  fine  sand, 
and  got  them  clean.  She  did  not  go  away  at  all.  Inger  was  her  name.  And  Isak 
was  his  name. 

And  now  it  was  another  life  for  the  solitary  man.  True,  this  wife  of  his  had 
a  curious  slovenly  way  of  speech,  and  was  always  turning  her  face  aside,  by 
reason  of  a  hare-lip  that  she  had,  but  that  was  no  matter.  Save  that  her  mouth 
was  disfigured,  she  would  hardly  have  come  to  him  at  all;  he  might  well  be 
grateful  for  that  she  was  marked  with  a  hare-lip.  And  as  to  that,  he  himself 
was  no  beauty.  Isak  with  the  iron  beard  and  rugged  body,  a  grim  and  surly 
figure  of  a  man;  ay,  as  a  man  seen  through  a  flaw  in  the  window-pane.  His 
look  was  not  a  gentle  one;  as  if  Barabbas  might  break  loose  at  any  minute.  It 
was  a  wonder  Inger  herself  did  not  run  away. 

She  did  not  run  away.  When  he  had  been  out,  and  came  home  again,  there 
was  Inger  at  the  hut;  the  two  were  one,  the  woman  and  the  hut. 

It  was  another  mouth  for  him  to  feed,  but  no  loss  in  that;  he  had  more  free¬ 
dom  now,  and  could  go  and  stay  as  he  needed.  And  there  were  matters  to  be 
looked  to  away  from  home.  There  was  the  river;  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  deep 
and  swift  besides;  a  river  not  to  be  despised;  it  must  come  from  some  big  water 
up  in  the  hills.  He  got  himself  some  fishing  gear  and  went  exploring;  in  the 
evening  he  came  back  with  a  basket  of  trout  and  char.  This  was  a  great  thing 
to  Inger,  and  a  marvel;  she  was  overwhelmed,  being  no  way  used  to  fine 
dishes.  She  clapped  her  hands  and  cried  out:  "  Why!  wherever  .  .  .”  And  she 
was  not  slow  to  see  how  he  was  pleased  at  her  surprise,  and  proud  of  it,  for 
she  said  more  in  the  same  strain  —  oh,  she  had  never  seen  the  like,  and  how  had 
he  ever  managed  to  find  such  things! 

Inger  was  a  blessing,  too,  in  other  ways.  No  clever  head  nor  great  in  wit, 
maybe  —  but  she  had  two  lambing  ewes  with  some  of  her  kinsfolk,  and  brought 
them  down.  It  was  the  best  they  could  have  wished  for  at  the  hut;  sheep  with 
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wool  and  lambs,  four  new  head  to  their  stock  about  the  place;  it  was  growing, 
getting  bigger;  a  wonder  and  a  marvel  how  their  stock  was  grown.  And  Inger 
brought  more;  clothes,  and  little  trifles  of  her  own,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  string 
of  pretty  glass  beads,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  carding-combs.  Why,  if  she  went 
on  that  gait,  the  hut  would  soon  be  filled  from  floor  to  roof,  and  no  room  for 
more!  Isak  was  astonished  in  his  turn  at  all  this  wealth  of  goods,  but  being  a 
silent  man,  and  slow  to  speak,  he  said  nothing,  only  shambled  out  to  the  door- 
slab  and  looked  at  the  weather,  and  shambled  in  again.  Ay,  he  had  been  lucky 
indeed;  he  felt  himself  more  and  more  in  love,  or  drawn  towards  her,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be. 

"  You’ve  no  call  to  fetch  along  all  such  stuff,”  said  he.  "  ’Tis  more  than’s 
needed.” 

"  I’ve  more  if  I  like  to  fetch  it.  And  there’s  Uncle  Sivert  besides  —  you’ve 
heard  of  him?  ” 

"  No.” 

"  Why,  he’s  a  rich  man,  and  district  treasurer  besides.” 

Love  makes  a  fool  of  the  wise.  Isak  felt  he  must  do  something  grand  him¬ 
self,  and  overdid  it.  "  What  I  was  going  to  say;  you’ve  no  need  to  bother  with 
hoeing  potatoes.  I’ll  do  it  myself  in  the  evening,  when  I  come  home.” 

And  he  took  his  ax  and  went  off  to  the  woods. 

She  heard  him  felling  in  the  woods,  not  so  far  off;  she  could  hear  from  the 
crash  that  he  was  felling  big  timber.  She  listened  for  a  while,  and  then  went 
out  to  the  potato  field  and  set  to  work  hoeing.  Love  makes  fools  wise. 

Isak  came  home  in  the  evening,  hauling  a  huge  trunk  by  a  rope.  Oh,  that 
simple  and  innocent  Isak,  he  made  all  the  noise  he  could  with  his  tree-trunk, 
and  coughed  and  hemmed,  all  for  her  to  come  out  and  wonder  at  him.  And  sure 
enough: 

"  Why,  you’re  out  of  your  senses,”  said  Inger  when  she  came  out.  "  Is  that 
work  for  a  man  single-handed?  ”  He  made  no  answer;  wouldn’t  have  said  a 
word  for  anything.  To  do  a  little  more  than  was  work  for  a  man  single-handed 
was  nothing  to  speak  of  —  nothing  at  all.  A  stick  of  timber  —  huh!  "  And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  ”  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  we’ll  see,”  he  answered  carelessly,  as  if  scarcely  heeding  she  was  there. 

But  when  he  saw  that  she  had  hoed  the  potatoes  after  all  he  was  not  pleased. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  done  almost  as  much  as  he;  and  that  was  not  to  his  liking. 
He  slipped  the  rope  from  the  tree-trunk  and  went  off  with  it  once  more. 

"  What,  haven’t  you  done  yet?  ” 

"  No,”  said  he  gruffly. 

And  he  came  back  with  another  stick  like  the  last,  only  with  no  noise  nor 
sign  of  being  out  of  breath;  hauled  it  up  to  the  hut  like  an  ox,  and  left 
it  there. 

That  summer  he  felled  a  mass  of  timber,  and  brought  it  to  the  hut. 


Translated  by  W.  W.  Worster 
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ELL  .  .  .?  ”  said  Inger  in  surprise. 

And  Isak  goes  off  again  —  not  very  far,  only  to  the  farther 
fields,  but  still,  he  goes  off.  He  is  full  of  mysteries,  and  must  hide 
himself  out  of  the  way.  The  fact  is  this:  he  had  brought  back  a  third  piece  of 
news  from  the  village  today,  and  that  was  something  more  than  the  rest, 
something  enormous;  and  he  had  hidden  it  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  There  it 
stands,  wrapped  up  in  sacking  and  paper;  he  uncovers  it,  and  lo,  a  huge 
machine.  Look,  red  and  blue,  wonderful  to  see,  with  a  heap  of  teeth  and  a  heap 
of  knives,  with  joints  and  arms  and  screws  and  wheels  —  a  mowing-machine. 
No,  Isak  would  not  have  gone  down  today  for  the  new  horse  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that  machine. 

He  stands  with  a  marvelously  keen  expression,  going  over  in  his  mind 
from  beginning  to  end  the  instructions  for  use  that  the  storekeeper  had  read 
out;  he  sets  a  spring  here,  and  shifts  a  bolt  there,  then  he  oils  every  hole  and 
every  crevice,  then  he  looks  over  the  whole  thing  once  more.  Isak  had  never 
known  such  an  hour  in  his  life.  To  pick  up  a  pen  and  write  one’s  mark  on  a 
paper,  a  document  —  ay,  ’twas  a  perilous  great  thing  that,  no  doubt.  Likewise 
in  the  matter  of  a  new  harrow  he  had  once  brought  up  —  there  were  many 
curiously  twisted  parts  in  that  to  be  considered.  Not  to  speak  of  the  great 
circular  saw  that  had  to  be  set  in  its  course  to  the  nicety  of  a  pencil  line,  never 
swaying  east  nor  west,  lest  it  should  fly  asunder.  But  this  —  this  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  of  his  —  ’twas  a  crawling  nest  of  steel  springs  and  hooks  and  apparatus, 
and  hundreds  of  screws  —  Inger’s  sewing-machine  was  a  bookmarker  com¬ 
pared  with  this! 

Isak  harnessed  himself  to  the  shafts  and  tried  the  thing.  Here  was  the 
wonderful  moment.  And  that  was  why  he  kept  out  of  sight  and  was  his  own 
horse. 

For  —  what  if  the  machine  had  been  wrongly  put  together  and  did  not  do 
its  work,  but  went  to  pieces  with  a  crash!  No  such  calamity  happened,  how¬ 
ever;  the  machine  could  cut  grass.  And  so  indeed  it  ought,  after  Isak  had  stood 
there,  deep  in  study,  for  hours.  The  sun  had  gone  down.  Again  he  harnesses 
himself  and  tries  it;  ay,  the  thing  cuts  grass.  And  so  indeed  it  ought! 

When  the  dew  began  to  fall  close  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  boys 
came  out,  each  with  his  scythe  to  mow  in  readiness  for  next  day,  Isak  came  in 
sight  close  to  the  house  and  said: 

"  Put  away  scythes  for  tonight.  Get  out  the  new  horse,  you  can,  and  bring 
him  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.” 
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And  on  that,  instead  of  going  indoors  to  his  supper  as  the  others  had  done 
already,  he  turned  where  he  stood  and  went  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

"  D’you  want  the  cart,  then?  ”  Sivert  called  after  him. 

"  No,”  said  his  father,  and  walked  on. 

Swelling  with  mystery,  full  of  pride;  with  a  little  lift  and  throw  from  the 
knee  at  every  step,  so  emphatically  did  he  walk.  So  a  brave  man  might  walk 
to  death  and  destruction,  carrying  no  weapon  in  his  hand. 

The  boys  came  up  with  the  horse,  saw  the  machine,  and  stopped  dead.  It 
was  the  first  mowing-machine  in  the  wilds,  the  first  in  the  village  —  red  and 
blue,  a  thing  of  splendor  to  man’s  eyes.  And  the  father,  head  of  them  all, 
called  out,  oh,  in  a  careless  tone,  as  if  it  were  nothing  uncommon:  "  Harness  up 
to  this  machine  here.” 

And  they  drove  it;  the  father  drove.  Brrr!  said  the  thing,  and  felled  the 
grass  in  swathes.  The  boys  walked  behind,  nothing  in  their  hands,  doing  no 
work,  smiling.  The  father  stopped  and  looked  back.  Hm,  not  as  clear  as  it 
might  be.  He  screws  up  a  nut  here  and  there  to  bring  the  knives  closer  to  the 
ground,  and  tries  again.  No,  not  right  yet,  all  uneven;  the  frame  with  the 
cutters  seems  to  be  hopping  a  little.  Father  and  sons  discuss  what  it  can  be. 
Eleseus  has  found  the  instructions  and  is  reading  them.  "  Here,  it  says,  to  sit 
up  on  the  seat  when  you  drive  —  then  it  runs  steadier,”  he  says. 

"  Ho!  ”  says  his  father.  "  Ay,  ’tis  so,  I  know,”  he  answers.  "  I’ve  studied  it  all 
through.”  He  gets  up  into  the  seat  and  starts  off  again;  it  goes  steadily  now. 
Suddenly  the  machine  stops  working  —  the  knives  are  not  cutting  at  all. 
"  Ptro!  What’s  wrong  now?  ”  Father  down  from  his  seat,  no  longer  swelling 
with  pride,  but  bending  an  anxious,  questioning  face  down  over  the  machine. 
Father  and  sons  all  stare  at  it;  something  must  be  wrong.  Eleseus  stands  hold¬ 
ing  the  instructions. 

"  Here’s  a  bolt  or  something,”  says  Sivert,  picking  up  a  thing  from  the 
grass. 

"  Ho,  that’s  all  right,  then,”  says  his  father,  as  if  that  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  set  everything  in  order.  "  I  was  just  looking  for  that  bolt.”  But  now 
they  could  not  find  the  hole  for  it  to  fit  in  —  where  in  the  name  of  wonder 
could  the  hole  be,  now? 

And  it  was  now  that  Eleseus  could  begin  to  feel  himself  a  person  of  im¬ 
portance;  he  was  the  man  to  make  out  a  printed  paper  of  instructions.  What 
would  they  do  without  him?  He  pointed  unnecessarily  long  to  the  hole  and  ex¬ 
plained:  "  According  to  the  illustration,  the  bolt  should  fit  in  there.” 

"  Ay,  that’s  where  she  goes,”  said  his  father.  "  ’Twas  there  I  had  it  before.” 
And,  by  way  of  regaining  lost  prestige,  he  ordered  Sivert  to  set  about  looking 
for  more  bolts  in  the  grass.  "  There  ought  to  be  another,”  he  said,  looking 
very  important,  as  if  he  carried  the  whole  thing  in  his  head.  "  Can’t  you  find 
another?  Well,  well,  it’ll  be  in  its  hole  then,  all  right.” 

Father  starts  off  again. 
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"Wait  a  minute — this  is  wrong,”  cried  Eieseus.  Ho,  Eleseus  standing 
there  with  the  drawing  in  his  hand,  with  the  Law  in  his  hand;  no  getting  away 
from  him!  "  That  spring  there  goes  outside,”  he  says  to  his  father. 

"  Ay,  what  then?  ” 

"  Why,  you’ve  got  it  in  under,  you’ve  set  it  wrong.  It’s  a  steel  spring,  and 
you  have  to  fix  it  outside,  else  the  bolt  jars  out  again  and  stops  the  knives. 
You  can  see  in  the  picture  here.” 

"  I’ve  left  my  spectacles  behind,  and  can’t  see  it  quite,”  says  his  father, 
something  meekly.  "You  can  see  better  —  you  set  it  as  it  should  go.  I  don’t 
want  to  go  up  to  the  house  for  my  spectacles  now.” 

All  in  or^er  now,  and  Isak  gets  up.  Eleseus  calls  after  him:  "You  must 
drive  pretty  fast,  it  cuts  better  that  way  —  it  says  so  here.” 

Isak  drives  and  drives,  and  everything  goes  well,  and  Brrr!  says  the  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  a  broad  track  of  cut  grass  in  his  wake,  neatly  in  line,  ready  to 
take  up.  Now  they  can  see  him  from  the  house,  and  all  the  womenfolk  come 
out;  Inger  carries  little  Rebecca  on  her  arm,  though  little  Rebecca  has  learned 
to  walk  by  herself  long  since.  But  there  they  come  —  four  womenfolk,  big 
and  small  —  hurrying  with  straining  eyes  down  towards  the  miracle,  flocking 
down  to  see.  Oh,  but  now  is  Isak’s  hour.  Now  he  is  truly  proud,  a  mighty 
man,  sitting  high  aloft  dressed  in  holiday  clothes,  in  all  his  finery;  in  jacket 
and  hat,  though  the  sweat  is  pouring  off  him.  He  swings  round  in  four  big 
angles,  goes  over  a  good  bit  of  ground,  swings  round,  drives,  cuts  grass,  passes 
along  by  where  the  women  are  standing;  they  are  dumfounded,  it  is  all  beyond 
them,  and  Brrr!  says  the  machine. 

Then  Isak  stops  and  gets  down.  Longing,  no  doubt,  to  hear  what  these  folk 
on  earth  down  there  will  say;  what  they  will  find  to  say  about  it  all.  He  hears 
smothered  cries;  they  fear  to  disturb  him,  these  beings  on  earth,  in  his  lordly 
work,  but  they  turn  to  one  another  with  awed  questionings,  and  he  hears  what 
they  say.  And  now,  that  he  may  be  a  kind  and  fatherly  lord  and  ruler  to  them 
all,  to  encourage  them,  he  says:  "  There,  I’ll  just  do  this  bit,  and  you  can 
spread  it  tomorrow.” 

"  Haven’t  you  time  to  come  in  and  have  a  bite  of  food?  ”  says  Inger,  all 
overwhelmed. 

"  Nay,  I’ve  other  things  to  do,”  he  answers. 

Then  he  oils  the  machine  again;  gives  them  to  understand  that  he  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  scientific  work.  Drives  off  again,  cutting  more  grass.  And,  at  long 
last,  the  womenfolk  go  back  home. 

Happy  Isak  —  happy  folk  at  Sellanraa! 

Very  soon  the  neighbors  from  below  will  be  coming  up.  Axel  Strom  is 
interested  in  things,  he  may  be  up  tomorrow.  But  Brede  from  Breidablik,  he 
might  be  here  that  very  evening.  Isak  would  not  be  loth  to  show  them  his 
machine,  explain  it  to  them,  tell  them  how  it  works,  and  all  about  it.  He  can 
point  out  how  that  no  man  with  a  scythe  could  ever  cut  so  fine  and  clean. 
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But  it  costs  money,  of  course  —  oh,  a  red-and-blue  machine  like  that  is  a 
terribly  costly  thing! 

Happy  Isak! 

But  as  he  stops  for  oil  the  third  time,  there!  his  spectacles  fall  from  his 
pocket.  And,  worst  of  all,  the  two  boys  saw  it.  Was  there  a  higher  power  behind 
that  little  happening  —  a  warning  against  overweening  pride?  He  had  put 
on  those  spectacles  time  and  again  that  day  to  study  the  instructions,  without 
making  out  a  word;  Eleseus  had  to  help  him  with  that.  Eyah,  Herregud,  ’twas 
a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  book-learned.  And,  by  way  of  humbling  himself, 
Isak  determines  to  give  up  his  plan  of  making  Eleseus  a  tiller  of  soil  in  the 
wilds;  he  will  never  say  a  word  of  it  again. 

Not  that  the  boys  made  any  great  business  about  that  matter  of  the 
spectacles;  far  from  it.  Sivert,  the  jester,  had  to  say  something,  of  course;  it 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  plucked  Eleseus  by  the  sleeve  and  said:  "  Here, 
come  along,  we’ll  go  back  home  and  throw  those  scythes  on  the  fire.  Father’s 
going  to  do  all  the  mowing  now  with  his  machine!  ”  And  that  was  a  jest  indeed. 

Translated  by  W.  W.  Worster 
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JOHAN  BOJER,  next  to  Hamsun  the  most  significant,  as  regards  bulk 
and  importance,  of  living  Norwegian  writers,  is  the  author  of  twenty- 
five  volumes  —  plays,  full  length  novels,  short  sketches,  and  fairy  tales. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  novelist  and  teller  of  stories,  rather  than  as  a  drama¬ 
tist,  that  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered.  While  there  is  in  his  novels  consider¬ 
able  inequality,  he  is,  at  his  best,  as  in  '  The  Prisoner  Who  Sang  ’  and  '  The 
Last  of  the  Vikings,’  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Hamsun.  Less  sure  of  himself 
in  his  characterizations,  he  is  Hamsun’s  equal  as  a  story-teller,  and  perhaps  his 
superior  in  the  short  sketch.  Although  his  vogue  in  America  is  a  matter  of 
the  last  ten  years,  in  France  he  has  long  been  popular,  ever  since  '  The  Power 
of  a  Lie’  (1903)  won  for  him  recognition  by  the  French  Academy. 

Bojer,  like  Hamsun,  sprang  from  the  soil.  Bom  in  1872  near  Throndhjem, 
he  was  brought  up  by  step-parents,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  ordinary  boy,  doing 
farm  work,  fishing  in  the  fjord,  herding  cattle,  attending  school  six  days 
each  month.  He  early  showed  an  aptitude  for  books,  was  fascinated  by  the 
marvelous  folk-legends  and  tales  Mother  Randi  told  evenings  after  the  day’s 
work,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  awakened  to  the  beauties  of  written  literature. 
Thereafter  his  evenings  were  spent  with  books  in  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  a  meager  schooling,  and  he  has  ever  since  evinced  that  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  learning  which  comes  to  those  who  seek  it  for  the  love  of  it.  Two 
years  he  spent  in  a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers  at  Throndhjem,  and 
during  these  two  years  he  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  the  city  had  to  offer.  His  was  a  strenuous  life,  the  life  of  youth, 
eager  for  experience,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  its  visioned  hopes  and  hard 
struggles,  guided  by  a  stubborn  purpose  and  wearing  a  cheerful  mien.  This 
is  the  strenuous  life  we  meet  again  in  his  novels;  when,  as  he  frequently  does, 
he  portrays  men  to  whom  the  joys  of  life  come  after  the  flush  of  youth  is 
past,  there  is  in  the  background  of  his  mind  the  memory  of  his  own  youth 
when  he  worked  by  day  and  studied  by  night  and  had  no  time  to  live.  These 
years  were  followed  by  extensive  wanderings  and  travels  abroad,  chiefly  in 
France  and  Italy,  before  he  finally  in  1907  settled  down  permanently  in 
Norway. 

After  some  few  preliminaries  in  fiction  and  drama  during  his  stay  in 
Throndhjem,  Bojer  made  his  debut  with  '  Et  Folketog  ’  [A  Folk  Demonstra¬ 
tion]  (1896),  to  secure  a  publisher  for  which  he  made  his  way  to  Chris¬ 
tiania,  pawning  his  few  possessions  one  by  one  as  he  went  along.  It  met  with  a 
kindly,  though  not  enthusiastic,  reception.  After  two  collections  of  fairy-tales, 

'  Paa  Kirkevei  ’  (1897)  and  '  Rorfloiterne  ’  (1898) ,  and  a  play,  '  Hellig  Olaf  ’ 
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(1897),  which  fell  flat,  he  continued,  far  less  satisfactorily,  the  general  theme 
of  '  Et  Folketog  ’  in  '  Den,  Evige  Krig  ’  [The  Eternal  War]  (1899)  and 
'  Moder  Lea’  [Mother  Lea]  (1900).  In  their  basic  assumptions  these  novels 
are  not  unlike  some  of  Hamsun’s.  They  are  designed  to  show  that  politics 
undermine  the  character  of  the  people,  disrupt  the  home,  unstring  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  cripple  his  powers  to  reason  clearly  and  judge  dispassionately.  One 
who  enters  politics  thereby  surrenders  to  forces  outside  himself,  shifts  the 
center  from  within  to  something  without,  in  short,  ceases  to  be  himself.  The 
program  which  Bojer  presents  is  love,  inner  happiness,  life,  activity,  self- 
reliance,  work.  In  a  way  this  conflict,  the  struggle  within  the  individual  between 
the  desire  for  self-realization  and  the  many  forces  which  thwart  such  realiza¬ 
tion,  is  the  theme  that  runs,  in  one  form  or  another,  through  all  of  Bojer’s 
novels.  In  thus  building  his  novels  around  definite  ideas,  and  endeavoring  to 
present  the  case  clearly  and  sharply,  Bojer  frequently  sacrifices  the  details  of 
characterization. 

Bojer  next  wrote  a  series  of  psychological  novels,  '  A  Pilgrimage  ’  (1902), 
'  The  Power  of  a  Lie  ’  (1903) ,  and  '  Treacherous  Ground  ’  (1908) ,  all  closely 
linked  to  each  other.  It  was  the  second  of  these  that  secured  for  him  a  hearing 
in  France.  The  first  is  the  study  of  a  mother  who  gives  her  child  over  to  foster 
parents  and  who  when  she  is  driven  to  crime  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  recover  pos¬ 
session  of  it  pleads  persecution  as  her  justification.  '  The  Power  of  a  Lie  ’  is  the 
study  of  a  man  who  in  a  moment  of  ill  humor  insinuates  what  he  knows  to  be 
an  untruth  and  who  subsequently,  to  save  his  pride,  repeats  it  till  he  believes  it 
himself,  finally  winning  a  law  suit  based  upon  it.  'Treacherous  Ground’  is  a 
much  inferior  and  less  convincing  novel.  These  are  interesting  psychological 
studies,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Bojer  is  preoccupied  with  the  idea.  One  can 
not  entirely  escape  the  feeling  that  they  are  mechanical  constructions  and  not 
creations.  In  the  meantime  he  had  written  two  more  plays,  '  Theodora  ’  (1903) 
and  'Brutus’  (1904),  and  another  collection  of  fairy-tales,  'White  Birds’ 
(I9°4) - 

When  Bojer  returned  to  Norway  in  1907  after  years  spent  abroad  he 
thought  he  observed  a  considerable  change  in  the  country  and  the  people. 
Norway  had  during  his  absence  won  her  complete  independence,  and  the 
country  seemed  to  him  no  longer  so  politics-ridden.  He  was  stimulated  to  new 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  novels  that  follow  reflect  his  brighter  mood. 
The  old  struggle  between  the  inner  and  outer  life  is  still  there,  but  he  seems 
more  hopeful  of  the  issue.  '  Life’  (1911),  the  first  of  these  novels,  is  among 
the  less  satisfactory  of  Bojer’s  works,  as  is  also  the  play  '  Sigurd  Braa  ’  (1916) , 
but  in  '  The  Prisoner  Who  Sang  ’  (1913)  he  reaches  the  sureness  which  is  one 
of  the  earmarks  of  high  art.  This  novelette,  for  it  is  not  a  full  length  novel,  is 
rich  in  fancy  and  poetry  —  the  story  of  a  man  endowed  with  a  fantastic 
imagination,  but  lacking  in  those  instincts,  egoistic  and  acquisitive  in  nature, 
which  so  hamper  the  free  development  of  the  inner  life,  who  while  he  never 
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succeeds  in  amounting  to  anything,  and  in  fact  ends  in  prison,  yet  succeeds 
throughout  in  being  himself.  Almost  as  satisfactory  is  'The  Great  Hunger,’ 
which  followed  in  1916,  the  record  of  a  man,  who  like  Bojer  himself  set  out 
in  life  driven  by  an  inner  urge,  mounts  higher  and  higher,  and  when  the  urge 
ceases  to  drive  him  on  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  levels.  '  The  Face  of  the  World  ’ 
(1917),  his  next  novel,  is  greatly  inferior. 

In  '  God  and  Woman  ’  (1919) ,  one  of  his  better  novels,  Bojer  turns  to  the 
rural  life  which  he  knows  so  well.  It  is  a  poignantly  realistic  study  of  two 
people,  man  and  wife,  who  toil  together  and  rise  to  be  respected  landholders, 
only  to  find  in  the  end  their  life  work,  largely  through  selfishness,  come  to 
naught.  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  ”  Then  came  a  series  of  excellent  shorter  sketches,  '  Stille 
Veir  ’  (1920)  and  in  1921  '  The  Last  of  the  Vikings,’  the  best,  artistically,  of 
all  his  novels.  It  is  a  masterly  portrayal,  fairly  resounding  with  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  of  the  Lofoten  fisheries  a  generation  ago,  when  Bojer  himself  participated 
in  them;  an  equally  masterful  portrayal  of  those  modern  vikings,  the  Lofoten 
fishermen,  their  fibers  hardened  to  life,  their  souls  yet  sensitive  to  the  eternal 
values,  who  face  an  untoward  fate  cheerfully,  suffer  patiently,  and  meet  death 
heroically.  It  is  unquestionably  Bojer’s  most  satisfying  novel,  and  has  con¬ 
solidated  his  reputation  in  America  which  '  The  Great  Hunger  ’  inaugurated. 
In  1925  he  published  'The  Emigrants,’  a  story  of  pioneer  life  among  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  Middle  West,  for  which  he  collected  materials  during 
a  visit  to  this  country  in  1923-24,  not  quite  up  to  '  The  Last  of  the  Vikings,’ 
perhaps  because  he  was  less  familiar  with  his  materials,  yet  certainly  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  his  more  convincing  novels. 

It  is  evident  that  Bojer  is  a  very  uneven  writer  and  that  it  took  him  a  long 
time  to  attain  the  sureness  of  touch  evident  in  '  The  Last  of  the  Vikings.’ 
He  is  best  in  the  novels  written  out  of  the  wisdom  of  remembered  experience 
—  those  which  portray  the  Lofoten  fisheries  or  the  rural  life  which  he  knows 
so  intimately.  His  humble  peasant  folk  are  his  truest  creations.  His  people  of 
the  cities  seem  to  lack  the  animating  spark  which  make  characters  live.  He  is 
less  successful  in  sustained  portraiture  than  in  the  short  sketch.  Yet  in  his 
half  dozen  best  novels  he  has  added  immensely  to  the  richness  of  Norwegian 
literature. 

Anders  Orbeck 


FROM  '  GOD  AND  WOMAN  ’ 

Part  of  Chapter  7 

Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

['  God  and  Woman  ’  is  a  story  of  rural  life.  Hans  and  Martha,  having  no 
children  of  their  own,  have  just  taken  to  themselves  a  boy  of  humble  origin, 
the  Knut  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  selection.] 
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MARTHA  stood  at  the  window  watching  Knut,  who  had  to  spread 
his  feet  far  apart  in  order  to  stand  upright  in  the  empty  wagon 
each  time  heoretumed  from  the  field. 

This  morning,  while  he  was  still  sleeping,  she  had  gone  up  and  stood  a  few 
minutes  beside  his  bed.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  little  boy  had  come  under 
her  care.  She  had  looked  at  the  light  hair  and  the  closed  eyelids.  She  had  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  bow  down  so  that  she  might  feel  his  breath  against  her  cheek. 

Cottagers  have  sons  and  daughters,  but  others  who  can  better  afford  it, 
perhaps,  are  not  good  enough. 

During  the  following  days  Hans  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  this  boy. 
He  called  him  the  King  and  the  foreman.  He  made  the  others  smile,  but,  the 
next  moment,  he  would  take  the  boy’s  part  and  say  he  would  permit  no  one  to 
annoy  Knut.  If  one  of  the  hired  men  would  ask  which  horse  he  should  use 
that  day,  Hans  would  turn  to  Knut  and  ask,  "  What  do  you  think  about  it?  ” 
If  he  had  any  special  errands  he  would  always  take  the  boy  along  with  him. 
Martha  felt  all  this  as  a  reproach  at  her:  "  Such  a  boy  you  should  have  brought 
us;  but  you  are  not  woman  enough  for  that.” 

The  daily  prattle  of  the  boy  in  the  house  reminded  them  that,  however 
much  they  might  toil  and  save,  there  was  one  thing  —  the  most  important  of 
all  —  they  would  never  in  the  world  be  able  to  have. 

About  this  time  Hans  backslid,  and  one  day  came  home  drunk.  It  came  over 
him  like  a  fit.  All  of  this  prosperity,  this  security  against  the  morrow,  this 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  —  he  could  hold  on  no  longen  He  saw  the  herring- 
net,  full  of  wealth,  swept  out  to  sea,  and  he  stood  again  as  a  pauper  and 
swung  his  hat  in  the  air.  The  whole  thing  was  inexplicable.  He  sat  in  the  gig 
on  the  way  home  from  the  steamship  wharf,  swung  a  bottle  in  the  air,  and  sang. 
The  folks  came  out  and  stared  at  him.  His  reputation  went  gloriously  to  sea. 
Knut  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  sat  at  his  side  and  held  the  lines.  As  they 
came  up  the  avenue,  the  master  jumped  down  from  the  gig.  He  waded  through 
the  grass  over  the  hills  in  a  wide  circle. 

Martha  stood  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  boy  was  alone  in  the  gig.  Immedi¬ 
ately  she  understood  the  reason.  She  had  a  strong  desire  to  roll  down  the 
curtains,  close  the  doors,  and  drive  everyone  away.  When  evening  came,  Hans 
had  not  yet  appeared. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Hans  came  in.  Martha  was  up.  She  sat  at  the  win¬ 
dow  sewing,  but  she  did  not  raise  her  head. 

"  Ha,  ha  —  are  you  sitting  there,  Martha?  ”  He  stumbled  over  the  thresh¬ 
old.  "Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  here  is  one  who  has  an  appetite.  Bring  out 
something  to  eat.”  He  sat  down  heavily  upon  a  bench,  grinned,  and  looked  at 
her  with  his  red  eyes. 

The  servants  who  slept  in  the  attic  directly  above  the  living-room  heard  that 
Hans  talked  and  that  Martha  said  nothing.  They  heard  that  he  lost  his  temper 
because  she  refused  to  answer,  and  raised  his  voice,  and  finally  became  out¬ 
right  insulting.  He  seemed  to  want  everyone  to  hear. 
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"You  think  you  are  some  one  —  you  —  and  you  imagine  you  are  just  as 
good  as  a  minister  or  an  overseer!  But  you  are  not  woman  enough  to  have  a 
child  so  we  can  have  some  one  to  comfort  us  when  we  are  old  and  worn  out  — 
eh!  The  right  thing  would  be  to  drive  you  away  from  here  and  get  me  another 
wife.  Well  —  you  take  care!  —  you  take  care!  ” 

Nothing  further  happened.  They  knew  that  the  mistress  sat  there,  but  not  a 
sound  came  from  her.  They  heard  Hans  stumble  across  the  floor,  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  bed. 

The  following  day  the  servants  saw  another  side  of  Martha’s  nature.  She 
went  in  and  out,  and  attended  to  her  household  duties;  but  she  was  pale,  and 
did  not  say  a  word.  The  maids  asked  her  what  there  was  to  be  done.  She 
neither  saw  nor  heard  them.  They  took  hold  of  the  work  as  well  as  they  could, 
but  dared  not  speak  to  one  another  except  in  whispers. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  master  appeared.  He  went  through 
the  living-room  and  into  the  milk-house,  where  he  drank  a  large  quantity 
of  sour  milk.  Then  he  called  Knut. 

"  It  will  be  well  to  have  the  foreman  along  when  we  repair  the  fence,”  he 
said,  and  fetched  an  axe.  Knut  did  likewise,  and  followed  in  the  heels  of  Hans 
over  the  hills  and  toward  the  woods.  He  stared  at  the  back  of  his  master’s 
trousers.  They  were  pulled  up  a  trifle  too  high,  and  made  grimaces  like  a  funny 
face.  The  big  man  had  let  his  beard  grow  until  now  he  looked  like  an  ancient 
viking.  They  had  soon  reached  the  hills,  covered  with  young,  light-green  trees. 
From  there  they  followed  the  fence.  Hans  knew  where  it  needed  mending. 
They  cut  down  alder-trees  and  birch-trees  for  rails.  The  withes  with  which  the 
fence-rails  were  tied  together  were  in  bud,  and  when  they  were  twisted  the  sap 
began  to  flow. 

"  The  fence  is  decorated  almost  as  if  for  a  wedding,”  said  Knut,  looking 
upon  it  in  a  meditative  mood. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  ”  said  Hans,  and  smiled. 

Being  in  the  forest,  in  the  dense,  budding  forest,  made  Knut  giddy.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  white  anemones.  The  blueberry  bushes  were  in  bloom. 
There  were  many  rowan-trees  from  which  one  could  make  canes  and  carve  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  bark.  The  cherry  trees  were  in  blossom,  and  the  forest  was  full  of 
fragrance.  A  hawk  soared  aloft  under  the  blue  sky  and  looked  down.  All  sorts 
of  birds  must  have  had  their  nest  near-by;  for  they  flew  and  chirped  and  sang 
in  every  direction.  Hans  chewed  tobacco.  Knut  chewed  alder-bark,  and  spit  out 
the  juice,  which  was  almost  the  color  of  tobacco.  They  chatted,  and  were  good 
friends.  It  was  so  easy  to  work  together. 

To-day  Knut  was  the  only  person  Hans  could  bear  to  talk  to;  for  in  his 
heart  he  was  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Yesterday  he  had  wrecked  himself  so  completely  that  he  saw  no  way  of 
setting  things  right  again.  It  was  one  thing  to  see  a  herring-net  swept  out  to  sea; 
but  Dyrendal  was  different,  and  yesterday  he  had,  in  a  way,  put  the  whole 
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beautiful  farm  at  stake.  He  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  the  right  person  to  be 
master  there.  Dyrendal  lopked  at  him  and  shamed  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  must 
ask  humbly  to  be  forgiven,  and  beg  leave  to  enter  the  house  again.  Hans,  Hans 
—  why  did  you  do  it? 

The  boy  chattered.  He  seemed  to  understand  how  his  master  felt,  and  tried 
to  comfort  him  by  telling  tales  that  would  put  his  mind  at  ease.  Hans  felt  an 
impulse  to  take  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  ask  if  there  was  a  better  boy  in  all  the 
wide  world.  Knut  told  about  the  battle  at  Svolder  —  about  a  bold  man  who 
loved  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  where  spears  whizzed  by  and  battle-axes 
flashed.  Ah,  this  was  great!  Hans  forgot  the  work.  He  stood  and  listened.  To 
be  sure,  at  that  time  a  man  could  break  loose.  There  Hans  would  have  loved  to 
be.  But  the  desire  for  the  wild  and  foolish  he  would  have  to  take  by  the 
throat  and  put  down. 

Then  the  boy  told  about  Moses,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  rogue  himself,  and 
humbugged  all  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Oh,  well,  if  Moses  wasn’t  better,  folks 
could  not  expect  much  from  a  plain,  ordinary  man  like  Hans  of  Lia.  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  boy  who  knew  so  much.  And  perhaps  the  day  might  come 
when  Hans  himself  would  require  to  know  about  one  thing  and  another. 

When  the  dinner-bell  sounded,  Hans  brought  out  some  lunch  which  he  car¬ 
ried  in  his  coat  pocket.  They  sat  down  in  a  bed  of  blue  anemones  and  ate.  Then 
they  went  to  a  brook,  and,  resting  on  hands  and  knees,  drank  of  the  fresh,  run¬ 
ning  water.  When  Hans  lay  down  for  his  after-dinner  nap,  with  his  coat  under 
his  head  and  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  Knut  sat  down  near-by  as  if  to  watch  so  that 
nothing  would  disturb  his  master.  Oh,  if  that  boy  had  been  his  own! 

Translated  by  A.  R.  Shelander 


FROM  '  THE  LAST  OF  THE  VIKINGS  ’ 

Chapters  24  and  25 

Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

[Elezeus  Hylla  has  succumbed  to  illness,  after  constant  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  in  Lofoten,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid,  and  his  fellow  fishermen 
undertake  as  best  they  can  the  functions  of  doctor  and  priest.} 

IT  was  a  long  night  for  Elezeus  Hylla.  He  had  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  toss  about  and  turn  over  and  throw  his  arms 
about;  he  could  neither  draw  his  breath  in  nor  breathe  it  out,  and  he  be¬ 
came  so  afraid  of  being  suffocated  that  he  broke  into  a  perspiration,  although 
his  beard  was  white  with  frost.  He  grew  thirsty,  but  there  was  nothing  to  drink; 
the  coffee-kettle  was  empty.  He  spoke  to  his  comrades,  but  no  one  heard  him; 
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they  were  asleep,  and  had  no  thought  for  anyone  else.  They  snored  and  talked 
in  their  sleep  and  tossed  about  because  the  cold  under  their  backs  made  them 
continually  start  up  from  the  wooden  floor;  but  they  fell  back  again  every  time 
without  waking.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  one  drop  of  water! 

He  felt  as  if  these  comrades  of  his  had  left  him  in  the  lurch.  They  seemed 
like  strangers.  They  threw  him  over  because  he  was  ill;  they  became  his  enemies. 
He  saw  now  that  they  had  always  been  like  that,  only  he  had  not  known  them 
until  now. 

He  would  have  to  lie  here  quite  alone  with  the  cold  night  and  this  illness.  A 
fear  began  to  grow  in  his  mind  that  his  last  hour  was  coming,  the  dreaded 
hour  when  he  would  be  led  into  the  presence  of  God. 

Fancied  scenes  began  to  pass  through  his  brain.  He  saw  fish,  abundance  of 
fish;  he  saw  boats  that  ran  over  the  water  like  water-spiders.  Then  he  was  go¬ 
ing  home;  no,  he  was  at  home.  Of  course  he  was  at  home,  and  the  room  was 
tidy  and  clean,  and  the  bed  he  lay  in  soft  and  warm.  That  was  how  Berit  kept 
her  house!  "  Poor  dear,  are  you  cold?  ”  she  said,  and  gave  him  hot  milk  and 
camphor-brandy.  "You  haven’t  a  pain  in  your  chest,  have  you?”  she  said, 
and  put  a  turpentine  poultice  on  it.  "  Hush!  ”  she  said  to  the  children. 
"  Don’t  you  see  that  father’s  ill?  ”  That  is  what  it  is  like  when  you  have  peo¬ 
ple  near  you  who  care  for  you. 

Ah,  no,  he  was  not  at  home,  after  all.  Here  he  lay,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
and  he  would  die  here  like  an  animal,  far  from  both  doctor  and  priest.  He 
would  never  see  Berit  and  the  children  again.  If  he  could  only  breathe!  Oh, 
for  a  mouthful  of  water! 

Light  appeared  at  the  little  door;  some  one  had  come  in.  His  head 
throbbed,  and  everything  danced  before  his  eyes,  but  he  was  sure  that  some 
one  had  come  in.  There  he  is!  There  was  a  rustling  of  frozen  clothing,  and 
now  he  recognized  the  man.  It  was  Jo  Jonsa,  who  was  drowned  off  Stamsund 
last  year;  it  was  a  dead  man  come  to  visit  him.  He  begins  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  dear,  it’s  cold,  Elezeus.  You  get  hoarse  when  you’ve  lain  a  long 
time  in  the  water;  but  now  it’s  your  turn.  You’ll  have  to  come  with  me.” 

Elezeus  tossed  and  turned,  and  threw  about  his  hands  in  their  woolen 
gloves.  The  man  still  stood  there  looking  at  him,  and  began  to  speak  again. 

"  I  say,  Elezeus,  you’ll  soon  have  to  stand  before  the  Almighty’s  face,  and 
now  the  thing  is  whether  you’ve  behaved  to  your  wife  as  you  ought  to  have 
done.” 

"  No,  God  forgive  me,  I  haven’t!  ” 

This  was  more  than  Elezeus  could  stand.  He  tried  to  call  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  but  they  were  asleep  and  had  no  thought  for  him;  they  were 
strangers,  who  would  readily  throw  him  overboard. 

"  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  you,  Elezeus,  when  you  have  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty?  ” 

"  Is  there  —  is  there  no  pardon?  ” 
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"  The  Sunday  before  you  left  home  you  were  going  to  take  the  sacrament, 
but  instead  of  that  you  beat  Berit.” 

"Yes,  that’s  true.” 

"And  now  you’ll  never  see  her  again.” 

"  Oh!  ” 

"  Have  you  never  given  false  witness  in  the  court?  ” 

"  No,  no.” 

"  Not  that  time  ten  years  ago?  ” 

"  Oh,  but  that’s  so  old  now!  ” 

"  Have  you  never  cheated  your  neighbor,  nor  envied  him  when  things  went 
well  with  him?  Have  you  never  made  mischief  between  your  comrades?  ” 

"  Tell  me,  are  you  Death?  Have  you  come  to  fetch  me  now?  ” 

The  figure  shook  its  head. 

"  Call  in  the  priest,  Elezeus,”  it  said.  "  Try  to  get  the  sacrament  before 
you  start  on  your  journey.” 

"  It’s  a  long  way  to  the  priest.” 

"  It’s  farther  to  pardon.” 

Elezeus  looked  about  him  despairingly  for  help,  but  the  men  were  all 
asleep. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  were  going  out,  Kristaver  bent  down  over  the 
sick  man  and  asked  him  how  he  was.  Elezeus  breathed  heavily  but  did  not 
answer.  Kristaver  laid  his  hand  upon  the  man’s  forehead,  and  it  was  burning 
hot.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  like  some  coffee,  but  the  other  turned  away 
his  head  and  closed  his  eyes;  so  Kristaver  spread  his  own  skin  coverlet  over 
him  and  went  after  the  others. 

All  that  day  Kristaver  said  little.  They  were  many  miles  from  a  doctor, 
and  it  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  fetch  him,  supposing  he  would  come  - 
at  all,  and  then  he  would  have  to  be  taken  back.  He  might  fit  up  the  aft 
compartment  of  the  boat  and  take  Elezeus  in  to  the  hospital  at  Kabelvaag; 
but  it  was  no  small  matter  to  lose  several  days’  fishing,  with  such  fishing 
as  it  was. 

As  he  worked,  a  voice  within  him  seemed  to  say,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world?  ”  Yes;  that  was  true  enough.  And  he  prom¬ 
ised  himself  that  if  Elezeus  were  not  better  in  the  morning  he  would  go  with 
him  to  Kabelvaag. 

The  boats  worked  more  quietly  today.  The  commander’s  steamer  still  lay 
in  the  fiord,  and  several  inspection  boats  had  anchored  at  Various  points.  Law 
and  justice  once  more  prevailed  on  the  sea,  and  this  gave  a  feeling  of  peace. 

That  day  the  commander  was  going  to  try  to  take  up  from  the  bottom 
some  of  the  nets  and  lines  that  the  fishermen  had  lost.  He  himself  stood  upon 
the  bridge  when  the  anchor  was  dropped  into  the  sea.  The  chain  cable  that 
clanked  after  it  was  long,  but  at  last  it  reached  the  bottom.  The  engines 
turned  the  screw  a  few  times  in  order  to  drag  the  anchor  along  the  bottom 
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and  thus  take  up  lines  and  nets  upon  its  flukes.  A  crowd  of  boats  had 
gathered  round,  and  thousands  of  fishermen  were  anxiously  watching  to  see 
what  the  result  would  be.  If  the  great  commander  were  able  to  save  some  of 
the  nets  and  lines  they  had  lost,  he  was  still  more  of  a  man  than  they  had 
taken  him  for. 

The  windlass  was  set  going  to  wind  the  chain  in  again.  It  appeared  to  be 
heavy,  for  the  axle  screeched.  More  steam  had  to  be  turned  on  to  prevent  it 
from  stopping. 

The  steamer  began  to  heel  over.  The  windlass  was  on  the  forward  deck, 
and  now  the  steamer  began  to  point  her  nose  down.  There  must  be  a  great 
strain  upon  it.  The  cable  whined  and  screeched,  the  roller  groaned,  and  the 
steam  puffed  and  blew.  The  windlass  turned  more  and  more  slowly,  and 
the  ship’s  bow  sank  lower  and  lower.  There  was  certainly  something  heavy. 
The  anchor  was  now  raised  a  good  way,  but  there  was  a  new  weight  upon  it, 
for  the  winding  ceased,  and  the  steamer  lay  heeled  over,  with  her  bow  very 
low.  More  steam!  The  commander  stood  there  calm  and  with  a  determined 
face.  The  crew  ran  backward  and  forward,  shouting  now  and  then  to  one 
another.  The  winding  began  again,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  who  were  look¬ 
ing  on  that  something  heavy  was  coming  up;  the  very  fiord  seemed  to  be 
stirred  up  all  around  them.  Bubbles  rose  to  the  surface.  It  looked  as  if  a 
whale  might  make  its  appearance  at  any  moment.  The  windlass  threatened 
to  come  to  a  standstill  once  more;  it  hauled  and  hauled,  but  the  next  moment 
stepped.  More  steam!  At  last  it  turned  again,  but  slowly,  overburdened,  and 
as  if  at  any  moment  it  might  give  in  or  break.  There  were  more  bubbles,  and 
the  water  round  the  nearest  boats  was  disturbed.  What  was  coming?  It  must 
be  something  living. 

There  was  the  anchor-ring!  And  down  in  the  water  they  could  see  the 
flukes,  and  hanging  to  them  the  top  of  a  little  mountain,  a  living  mass  of  all 
kinds  of  fishing  appliances,  with  fish  in  and  on  them.  It  rose  higher  and 
higher,  a  gigantic  tangle  of  lines  and  nets,  with  long  streamers  descending 
from  it,  and  inclosing  a  multitude  of  fish,  living  and  dead,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cod,  and  in  the  thickest  tangle  the  bright  gleam  of  herring. 

What  was  that  light  gray  creature  that  was  so  lively?  It  was  a  springer 
that  had  become  entangled  in  the  nets.  It  made  wild  leaps  in  order  to  free  it¬ 
self.  The  windlass  was  still  turning,  but  only  slowly.  All  eyes  were  gazing  in 
wonder;  it  was  as  though  the  very  ocean  were  yielding  up  some  of  its 
mysteries. 

Suddenly  the  chain  gave  way.  The  steamer  rose  as  if  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  the  mountain,  with  all  the  nets  and  all  the  fish,  sank  back  with  a  great 
splash  into  the  sea  and  disappeared  into  the  depths,  leaving  only  innumer¬ 
able  rings  and  bubbles  on  the  surface. 

The  commander  was  calm,  but  his  face  was  more  determined  than  ever. 
He  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  and  his  voice  rang  out  over  the  boats: 
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"  Don’t  be  disheartened!  Next  time  we’ll  take  a  stronger  cable  and  a  larger 
steamer.” 

The  fishermen  still  sat  staring,  as  if  they  could  not  quite  believe  what  they 
had  seen.  It  was  only  to  have  been  expected,  however,  for,  after  all,  a  com¬ 
mander  is  nothing  more  than  a  man. 

That  evening,  when  Kristaver  had  put  his  fish  on  board  the  trading-vessel, 
he  asked  the  skipper  if  for  a  good  sum  of  money  he  would  take  a  sick  man 
to  the  hospital  at  Kabelvaag. 

The  skipper,  however,  was  going  south  to  Aalesund  when  he  had  his  cargo 
on  board,  and  did  Kristaver  imagine  that  these  were  times  for  carrying  about 
sick  people? 

No,  perhaps  not.  He  went  to  several  trading-vessels,  but  was  only  laughed 
at.  A  sick  man!  They  would  soon  all  be  ill,  the  way  they  toiled  and  worked 
night  and  day;  but  all  the  same  everyone  had  enough  to  do  in  looking  after 
himself  in  times  like  these.  "You’ll  have  to  look  after  your  sick  man  your¬ 
self,  old  man.” 

The  evening  was  calm  and  frosty  when  the  men  sat  in  the  plank  hut  eating 
their  supper.  On  the  rock  outside  they  had  boiled  fresh  fish,  for  they  had 
fire-wood  now,  and  numerous  fires  burned  along  both  shores,  where  boats’ 
crews  were  at  last  having  a  hot  supper. 

A  candle-end  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  lighted  up  the  hut,  and  at  last  the 
men’s  hunger  was  appeased;  but  they  hardly  dared  to  utter  a  word.  They 
knew  that  Elezeus  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  was  now  so  ill  that 
they  were  dreading  the  night.  He  was  their  neighbor  at  home  in  their  pov¬ 
erty,  and  here  he  was  their  comrade. 

Lars  noiselessly  cleared  away  the  cups  after  their  meal,  and  the  men  re¬ 
mained  sitting  on  the  benches  and  chests.  Kristaver  had  hinted  that  if 
Elezeus  was  no  better  in  the  morning  they  would  have  to  make  up  a  bed  in 
the  boat  and  take  him  in  to  Kabelvaag. 

The  others  said  nothing.  They  had  had  a  good  supper  and  could  hardly 
keep  their  eyes  open;  they  would  have  liked  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  if 
their  comrade  had  not  lain  there  close  to  them,  wrapped  in  skin  rugs  and 
talking  confusedly.  Something  seemed  to  be  always  rousing  them,  so  that 
their  eyes  opened  wide.  Elezeus  was  scolding  his  wife,  or  he  laughed  and 
joked  with  her;  at  one  moment  he  was  ill-natured,  and  the  next  good  to  her. 

His  sea-boots  projected  from  beneath  the  coverlet.  They  were  probably 
frozen  stiff,  and  perhaps  his  feet  were  wet;  but  it  would  be  no  end  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  those  big  boots  off  the  feet  of  the  fever-stricken  man. 

The  little  door  was  lifted  to  one  side,  letting  in  the  frosty  mist,  and  Peter 
Suzansa  entered  in  all  his  sea-clothes,  sou’wester,  and  big,  fingerless  woolen 
gloves.  Round  his  throat  he  still  wore  the  bandage  that  the  doctor  had  put 
on,  and  over  it  a  red  woolen  scarf  wound  several  times  around  his  neck. 

He  came  from  the  cold  winter  night  outside,  with  its  stars  and  streamers 
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of  northern  lights;  but  in  this  tiny  room  he  was  met  by  a  stillness  as  of  a 
sacred  place,  and  he  stood  still  without  speaking.  At  last  he  whispered: 

"  How  is  he?  ” 

Kristaver  looked  up  and  shook  his  head.  The  five  men  sat  there  with 
sou’westers  and  woolen  gloves  on  for  the  cold,  but  they  said  nothing.  There 
was  nothing  to  say. 

Peter  advanced  to  the  sick  man  and  bent  over  him.  He  saw  that  they  had 
tied  his  gloves  on  with  string  round  his  wrists,  and  the  strings  of  his  sou’¬ 
wester  were  tied  beneath  his  chin.  He  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  to  get  up  at  any 
moment  and  go  out  with  them  on  the  sea. 

His  mouth  was  open,  and  the  white  teeth  gleamed  in  the  bearded  face. 

The  old  man  began  to  whisper  to  him,  as  one  would  speak  to  a  child  that 
is  to  go  to  sleep. 

"  Do  you  feel  bad  tonight,  Elezeus?  ” 

The  sick  man  frowned  in  an  attempt  to  understand,  and  then  opened  his 
eyes  and  said  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  inaudible: 

"  I  must  go  to  the  sacrament.” 

The  other  men  moved  a  little.  Peter  Suzansa  said,  "  H-m,”  and  a  little 
while  after  he  said  gently  that  it  was  a  long  way  to  the  priest. 

"  It’s  —  it’s  farther  to  — ■  to  pardon,”  said  Elezeus. 

Peter  bent  lower  and,  taking  off  his  glove,  laid  his  hand  on  the  sick  man’s 
forehead. 

"  Are  you  so  very  bad,  then,  Elezeus?  ”  he  asked. 

"I  —  I  shall  die  tonight.” 

"  H-m.” 

Peter  knelt  down.  His  eyes  were  on  the  other  man’s  face,  and,  as  he  looked, 
his  own  face  gradually  changed  and  became  a  reflection  of  what  was  passing 
through  the  mind  of  the  sick  man.  Lars  looked  at  the  old  head-man.  Could 
this  be  Peter  Suzansa,  that  merry  spinner  of  yarns?  He  was  behaving  like  a 
father  to  Elezeus,  and  his  red-lidded  eyes  were  full  of  concern  for  him,  while 
the  expression  o'f  his  weather-beaten  face  was  one  of  peace  —  a  peace  that 
might  have  come  from  the  singing  of  a  hymn. 

No  one  spoke.  All  eyes  were  upon  Peter  Suzansa.  At  last  Kristaver  said: 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,  perhaps,  to  —  to  sail  in  for  the  doctor?  ” 

"  H-m,”  Peter  looked  up  at  the  others,  but  no  one  had  anything  to  say. 

There  was  silence  again  until  the  sick  man  said: 

"I  —  I  must  get  pardon.  I  must  take  —  the  sacrament.” 

Again  there  was  a  movement  among  the  men,  but  they  no  longer  dared 
look  at  one  another. 

Peter  Suzansa  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Kristaver.  It  was  as  if  the 
two  head-men  had  been  overtaken  by  a  trouble  from  which  they  saw  no  es¬ 
cape.  It  was  impossible  to  get  hold  of  a  priest  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
they  looked  at  one  another.  It  was  unnecessary  to  shake  their  heads. 
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They  sat  listening  to  the  sick  man’s  breathing,  and  the  tallow  candle 
burned  lower  and  lower. 

"  If  only  something  could  be  done!  ”  said  Kristaver  at  last. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  men  seemed  to  be  searching  for  this  something,  and  in 
a  little  while  Arnt  Awsan  said  hesitatingly: 

"  If  we  had  been  Baptists  now  —  ” 

They  were  silent  again.  Kristaver  passed  his  gloved  hand  across  his  forehead 
and  at  last  ventured  to  say: 

"  As  far  as  I  can  remember  from  my  school  learning,  anyone  can  —  h-m!  ” 

"Yes,”  said  Lars,  who  was  the  most  recently  confirmed  of  them  all.  "It 
says  in  the  catechism  that  in  cases  of  need  any  Christian  —  ”  He  dared  not  say 
more,  for  it  seemed  pretty  well  impossible  that  an  ordinary  man  would  be  bold 
enough  to  give  the  sacrament. 

The  sick  man  began  muttering  again.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
wildly,  saying  he  must  get  up  and  go  to  church  with  his  wife. 

"  Come  along,  Berit!  ” 

Peter  made  him  lie  down  again  and  covered  him  up. 

"  You  must  lie  still,  Elezeus,”  he  said  gently,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a 
little  child.  But  Elezeus  began  again: 

"  I  must  go  to  church.  I  must  —  take  the  sacrament,  or  else  —  I  shall  be 
lost.” 

They  sat  for  a  little  while  listening  to  his  quick,  labored  breathnig.  Then  he 
began  to  sob. 

"  There  he  is!  ”  he  said.  "  It’s  too  late  now.  There’s  no  pardon  for  me.  If 
only  I  could  have  the  sacrament!  But  it’s  too  late  now.  It  is  too  late?  ” 

Again  they  sat  silent  for  a  little  while,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  They  could 
see  that  Elezeus  had  not  long  to  live.  At  last  Arnt  Awsan  spoke. 

"We  can’t  let  it  end  like  this,  can  we?  ”  he  said. 

Suddenly  Peter  raised  his  head  again  and  looked  at  Henry  Rabben,  and  im¬ 
mediately  all  faces  were  turned  in  his  direction. 

No  one  ventured  to  speak,  but  he  felt  they  had  indicated  him.  Their  eyes 
said: 

"  If  any  one  of  us  is  worthy  to  do  this,  it  is  you.” 

Henry  lowered  his  eyes,  not  daring  to  look  at  anyone.  Would  they  lay  such 
a  burden,  such  a  responsibility,  upon  his  shoulders?  But  he  felt  their  eyes  still 
rested  upon  him,  as  much  as  to  say:  "  We  choose  you.  If  any  one  of  us  is 
worthy  to  do  this  it  is  you.” 

He?  Was  not  he  just  like  the  others?  He  had  no  more  learning  and  was  not 
pious;  he  was  a  poor  farm-laborer  and  fisherman,  just  as  they  were.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  comb  his  hair  and  beard  and  to  wash  when  the  others  thought  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  he  had  a  garden  at  home. 

He  did  not  fight,  or  drink  until  he  was  quite  drunk;  but  that  was  mere 
chance,  for  he  would  have  liked  to.  If  there  was  anyone  to  whom  people  be- 
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haved  unreasonably,  he  did,  perhaps,  take  his  part,  but  not  so  often  as  he 
ought.  Why  should  they  now  choose  him? 

He  wanted  to  rise  and  say  that  he  was  not  the  right  man,  that  it  should  be 
their  head-man  or  Peter  Suzansa,  who  was  the  oldest;  but  the  silence  was  so 
profound  that  he  felt  he  could  not  break  it.  All  the  eyes  resting  upon  him,  every 
face  said,  "  It  must  be  you!  ” 

When  the  sick  man  moaned  and  spoke  a  few  muttered  words,  it  seemed  like 
a  warning.  Perhaps  there  was  no  time  to  waste;  he  must  make  up  his  mind. 

He  rose  and  as  he  did  so  he  met  the  eyes  of  the  others  but  was  unable  to 
speak.  He  moved  toward  the  door. 

"  Are  you  going?  ”  asked  Kristaver. 

"  I’m  coming  back,”  Henry  replied. 

He  went  out  and  stood  on  the  beach.  The  night  was  frosty,  and  the  waves 
broke  at  his  feet;  on  the  fiord  lights  gleamed  from  the  ships,  and  in  the  sky 
stars  glittered  above  the  white  mountain-tops.  In  the  west  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  could  be  heard. 

Henry  wanted  to  move,  to  walk  up  and  down  in  order  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do;  but  there  was  no  room.  The  hut 
belonging  to  the  Sea-Fire  was  close  by,  and  beyond  that  the  mountain  rose 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea. 

,  Suddenly  he  heard  a  strange  sound  from  the  other  side  of  the  fiord,  where 
there  were  lights  shining  from  many  huts.  It  was  singing,  the  singing  of  a 
hymn. 

He  knew  now  what  it  was.  It  was  the  Methodists  holding  a  prayer-meeting 
before  they  went  to  bed. 

He  stood  listening.  At  last  he  looked  up  into  the  clear,  frosty  sky,  over 
which  played  bright  bands  of  auroral  light,  and  as  he  stroked  his  beard  he 
whispered: 

"  Forgive  me,  Lord,  if  I’m  doing  wrong!  ” 

He  turned  to  go  in  again,  but  at  the  door  he  stopped,  and  going  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  hut,  he  knelt  down  in  the  snow  and  folded  his  hands  as 
well  as  he  could  with  his  gloves  on. 

When  he  entered  the  hut  a  little  later,  the  men  sitting  there  saw  a  strange 
expression  of  peace  in  his  face,  and  he  held  himself  erect  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  them. 

"  If  you  chose  me  for  this,”  he  said,  "  I’ll  do  it  in  God’s  name.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  disciples  —  they  were  only  simple  fishermen  like  us.” 

The  head-men  glanced  at  one  another  and  nodded.  No  one  spoke,  but 
Henry  felt  that  all  were  of  the  same  mind. 

Lars  had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  back  his  tears.  Something  great  was  taking 
place.  It  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  the  doctor  took  out  his  instruments 
to  operate  on  grandmother.  But,  no;  it  was  something  much  greater  than 
that. 
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Henry  Rabben  still  stood  there.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  and 
looked  from  one  to  another  of  his  comrades. 

"  But  there’s  one  more  thing,”  he  said.  "  If  a  simple  man  undertakes  to 
perform  a  sacred  act,  he  must  have  a  clear  conscience,  so  I’ll  ask  you,  com¬ 
rades,  have  I  done  you  any  wrong?  For  if  I  have  I  stand  here  now  and  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  it.” 

This  was  more  than  Lars  could  stand,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  turned  away,  that  no  one  should  see  that  he  was  crying.  He 
heard  his  father  say: 

"You  can  be  quite  certain  of  that,  Henry.  You’ve  never  done  us  anything 
but  what  was  good.” 

"  Well,  in  God’s  name,  then,”  said  Henry. 

It  was  only  now  that  he  began  to  wonder  what  he  was  to  use.  There  was 
no  wine,  no  proper  bread. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  long  consideration.  The  candle  in  the  bottle 
burned  on,  and  all  sat  silent  while  Henry  opened  his  chest  and  took  out  a 
small  bottle  of  Riga  balsam.  He  poured  a  little  of  this  into  a  coffee-cup, 
mixed  a  little  water  with  it,  and  tasted  it.  He  then  cut  a  piece  of  his  own 
bread  that  his  wife  had  baked,  and  after  doing  so  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Elezeus  had  a  loaf  like  it  in  his  chest  that  his  wife  Berit  had  made.  It  would 
be  better  to  take  that,  for  then  Berit  would  be  with  them.  With  the  piece  of 
bread  on  a  pewter  plate  and  the  cup  in  his  hand,  he  then  went  up  to  the  sick 
man  and  knelt  down,  placing  the  cup  and  plate  on  the  floor. 

"  Elezeus,”  he  said,  touching  him,  "  do  you  know  me?  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  the  sick  man. 

"  We’ve  no  way  of  getting  hold  of  the  priest,  but  would  you  like  me  to  give 
you  the  sacrament?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

"  Would  you  like  us  to  sing  a  hymn  first?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

Peter  Suzansa  had  moved  into  the  background.  Henry  looked  at  the  men. 

"  Perhaps  we  might  take  '  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still.’  ” 

They  had  no  hymn-book,  but  they  knew  this  by  heart,  and  they  sang  it. 
Lars’s  treble  sounded  above  the  others,  Peter  Suzansa  folded  his  hands  in  the 
woolen  gloves  and  sang,  and  Kaneles  Gomon  joined  in  and  thought  of  his  old 
father.  The  yellow  light  of  the  candle  shone  over  the  little  room  and  over  the 
men  sitting  there  in  their  oilskins.  As  they  sang,  it  seemed  to  Lars  that  they 
were  changed;  they  became  disciples,  like  those  fishermen  of  old.  And  the 
hymn  was  so  well  suited  to  their  life  in  these  desolate  regions,  to  the  dying 
fisherman,  and  to  those  in  the  cottage  in  the  far  South  who  would  soon  be  left 
without  a  breadwinner. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended,  Henry  took  off  his  glove  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  sick  man’s  forehead. 
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"  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  tell  us,  Elezeus?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

"  Have  you  done  anyone  any  wrong  that  we  can  try  and  put  right?  ” 

"  Yes.  Give  my  love  to  Berit.” 

"  Is  there  nothing  else?  ” 

"  No.  Try  and  help  Berit.” 

"We  promise  you  that,  Elezeus.  Berit  shall  have  food  and  drink  as  long  as 
there’s  any  in  my  house.” 

"  That’s  good!  ” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Henry  asked: 

"  Do  you  believe  in  God,  then,  Elezeus?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

"  And  you  are  sorry  for  the  wrong  things  you  have  done?  ” 

"  Yes;  oh,  yes!  ” 

After  a  few  moments  Henry  went  on,  his  hand  still  resting  on  the  other 
man’s  forehead: 

"  Then  I  declare  to  you,  in  God  Almighty’s  stead,  the  forgiveness  of  all  your 
sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And 
he  gave  him  the  little  piece  of  bread  and  a  sip  from  the  cup,  after  which  they 
sang  another  verse  of  the  hymn. 

They  sat  silent  for  some  time,  but  at  last  Arnt  Awsan  spoke. 

"  Things  won’t  be  very  easy  for  Berit,”  he  said. 

"We  must  give  her  a  helping  hand  whenever  we  can,”  said  Krista  ver. 

"  M-m,”  said  the  others  in  agreement. 

When  Peter  Suzansa  rose  to  go,  he  leaned  over  the  sick  man  and  said: 

"  Good-by,  then,  Elezeus!  ” 

"  Good-by!  ” 

"You  —  you  can  say  I’m  coming  soon.  I  shan’t  be  long  after  you.”  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  others  he  said,  "  Good  night!  ”  and  went  out  with  bowed  head. 

When  the  others  had  sat  a  little  longer,  Kristaver  said  that  they  could  go  to 
bed;  it  would  be  enough  if  he  sat  up  through  the  night. 

Lars  crept  under  the  rug  with  the  others  and  fell  asleep  at  once,  waking  only 
when  his  father  shook  him  in  the  morning.  The  others  were  having  their  break¬ 
fast.  There  was  no  sound  from  where  the  sick  man  lay.  He  was  completely 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin. 

"You  must  make  a  coffin,  Arnt,”  said  Kristaver.  "And  you,  Lars,  must  go 
in  to  Kabelvaag  with  it,  and  send  it  south  by  steamer.” 

Translated  by  Jessie  Muir 
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THE  reader  who  approaches  Russian  literature  for  the  first  time  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  is  entering  upon  an  alien  land  where  in  spite  of 
strangeness  he  soon  finds  things  that  are  familiar.  The  spirit  is  totally 
different  from  that  which  he  ■  encounters  in  English,  French,  or  German 
literature.  There  is  a  sadness  which  is  strange;  a  self-analysis  and  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  interest  that  are  amazing;  there  is  a  seriousness  which  seems  almost  brood¬ 
ing;  and  all  too  often  a  stylelessness  that  is  annoying.  Yet  these  are  mere  ex¬ 
ternals;  at  bottom  the  Russian  soul  with  all  of  its  surprising  vagaries  reminds 
us  of  corners  in  our  own  beings  that  we  would  often  hide  even  from  ourselves. 

Russian  literature,  like  the  Russian  character,  shows  marked  extremes.  The 
Russian  is  either  sunk  in  the  depths  of  despair  or  he  is  raised  to  the  heights  of 
ecstasy.  The  nation  is  either  cowed  beneath  the  weight  of  a  rigid  despotism  or 
it  is  released  from  all  bonds  of  obedience  and  control.  Again  and  again  in 
Russian  history  and  literature  the  pendulum  has  swung  between  the  extremes 
of  self-assertion  and  of  self-denial  with  no  apparent  tendency  to  seek  a  middle 
point  of  rest  and  quiet. 

In  all  this  the  land  and  the  climate  play  an  important  role.  When  we  recall 
that  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Crimea  is  of  approximately  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  as  Portland,  Maine,  and  Leningrad  of  the  northern  point  of  Labrador,  we 
realize  that  we  have  moved  into  northern  lands.  In  those  cities  where  Russian 
culture  developed,  almost  unbroken  night  in  winter,  almost  undimmed  day 
in  summer,  have  driven  the  Russian  to  lead  his  life  in  total  disregard  of  the 
conventions  elsewhere  imposed  by  an  alternation  of  light  and  darkness.  An 
enormous  plain  marked  only  by  the  courses  of  huge  rivers,  with  almost  no 
variations  in  altitude,  nothing  to  bar  the  vision  or  check  the  winds  that  sweep 
across  the  vast  expanses,  has  taught  the  Russian  to  disregard  barriers  and 
bonds.  In  a  word,  nature  itself  has  inspired  this  lack  of  restraint  that  marks  so 
many  authors,  so  much  of  Russian  thought,  and  has  lured  them  on  to  a  goal  re¬ 
mote  and  undefined. 

But  what  of  history?  And  man?  Here  too  fate  has  given  the  Russian  a  dif¬ 
ferent  quality  and  a  different  past.  The  ancient  Greeks,  too  wise  perhaps  for 
their  time,  looked  upon  the  Don  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  realized  how  alien  was  the  barbarian  Scythian  world,  and  the  north  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  though  it  supplied  Greece  with  grain,  was  always  treated  as  a 
thing  apart. 

Over  those  boundless  plains  swept  the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  the  Goths,  the  Magyars.  Attila  and  Genghis  Khan  and  many  another 
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ruler  dashed  along  the  great  route  from  central  Asia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dnyepr  and  the  West.  We  cannot  tell  definitely  when  the  Slavs  appeared.  We 
do  know  that  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.  the  Rus,  a  Scandinavian  tribe,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod,  and  merged  with  a  Slavonic  people  whose  lan¬ 
guage  they  adopted  but  to  whom  they  gave  a  name. 

That  is  the  origin  of  Russia,  and  the  dynasty  of  Rurik  then  founded  lasted 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Russia  was  Christianized  by  St. 
Vladimir  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  but  it  accepted  the  faith  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  not  of  the  West.  Despite  centuries  of  civil  war,  Russia  was  a 
picket-line  thrown  in  the  forests  and  on  the  edge  of  the  open  steppes,  breaking 
and  turning  back  wave  after  wave  of  nomad  invaders.  Yaroslav  the  Great  and 
Vladimir  Monomakh  as  Grand  Princes  of  Kiev  were  probably  more  civilized 
than  their  contemporaries  William  the  Conqueror  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
They  were  nearer  the  source  of  culture  in  Constantinople,  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  Constantinople  was  the  center  of 
the  civilized  world.  Kiev  fell  in  1169  after  civil  war  and  Moscow  arose  to  the 
northeast,  but  the  Mongols  broke  through,  and  Russia  was  compelled  to  bow 
to  the  Tatar  yoke.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  (1240-1480)  Russia  formed 
part  of  a  non-Christian  realm  with  its  original  capital  in  Mongolia  and  later 
at  Sarai  on  the  Volga.  It  was  a  period  of  retrogression  and  of  Asianization,  but 
it  left  its  mark  —  the  mark  of  tyranny  and  of  fatalism,  the  mark  of  unity  and 
autocracy. 

The  Grand  Princes  of  Moscow  finally  won  their  independence  from  the 
Golden  Horde  and  brought  under  their  sway  almost  all  of  Russia.  Then  by  the 
marriage  of  Ivan  III  and  Sofia  Paleolog,  the  double-headed  eagle  of  By¬ 
zantium  was  brought  to  Moscow  and  that  city  became  the  Third  Rome,  the 
center  of  Orthodoxy,  of  Christianity,  and  of  civilization,  as  its  inhabitants 
thought.  The  strange  figure  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  brooded  over  the  land,  and  in 
his  half-century  of  power  (1533-1584)  the  old  noble  families  were  crushed, 
the  Tatars  were  driven  back,  the  Horde  was  destroyed,  and  Ivan  amid  his  mad 
persecutions  of  "  traitors  ”  brought  the  first  printing-press  into  Russia.  More 
than  that,  the  Cossacks  pushed  eastward  into  Siberia,  and  Russia  through  the 
services  of  these  outlaws  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  received  the  gift  of  the 
Siberian  Empire.  Then  came  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty,  the  Polish  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Moscow,  and  the  election  of  the  Romanovs.  Slowly  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  entered.  The  flood  of  innovations  flowed  ever  more  strongly  until  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  it  burst  all  barriers  and  the  indomitable  figure  of  the 
Tsar  (he  was  now  officially  the  Emperor,  a  Western  title)  forced  Russia  to 
play  a  great  part  in  European  politics. 

What  did  it  all  mean  culturally?  The  lives  of  the  saints  were  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  food  of  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  they  were  some 
centuries  earlier.  Russia  missed  two  great  movements,  Chivalry  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Let  us  imagine  what  English  literature  would  have  been  had  it  passed 
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directly  from  Beowulf  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  Pope  and  Addison. 
There  would  be  no  Chaucer,  no  Shakespeare,  no  Milton.  Russia  was  thus  not 
only  penalized  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  in  kind. 

Ivan  was  accepted  by  the  people.  Folk-songs  repeat  how  he  almost  killed  his 
son  in  an  attempt  to  drive  "  treason  ”  out  of  Russia,  but  they  do  not  condemn 
him.  They  bring  him  and  his  exploits  into  connection  with  the  heroic  songs  of 
the  Russian  people.  Peter  they  denounce  as  Antichrist.  The  sudden  trans¬ 
formation  which  Peter  wrought  broke  once  and  for  all  the  cultural  unity  of  the 
nation.  Henceforth  noble  and  peasant  were  bound  by  the  iron  law  of  rank,  of 
class  distinction.  They  were  no  longer  father  and  son  —  a  relationship  in  which 
the  father  flogged  unmercifully  his  serf  sons  and  his  own  sons.  Something  was 
gone  out  of  the  country,  a  something  which  could  not  be  replaced,  and  the 
doom  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  was  sealed  at  that  moment. 

Peter  had  no  choice.  He  had  to  secure  Western  methods  of  administration 
if  his  country  was  not  to  be  the  prey  of  the  Swedes  and  other  Western  nations. 
He  had  to  have  a  navy,  an  army,  a  modern  capital,  and  he  forced  the  nation 
to  do  his  will.  He  forced  the  noble  and  the  peasant  alike  into  a  rigid  system 
where  service  to  the  state  was  obligatory  and  obedience  the  only  virtue.  He 
cared  not  for  the  storm  he  created;  for  a  century  the  Volga  valley  blazed,  as 
Bulavin  and  his  followers,  and  finally  Pugachev,  raised  the  standard  of  re¬ 
volt  and  killed  landowners  and  nobles  and  burned  their  dwellings.  That  was 
the  price  of  Western  civilization  in  Russia,  and  the  country  had  to  pay. 

Out  of  this  turmoil  came  Russian  literature.  At  first  the  writers  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  monuments  of  the  past.  It  was  fashionable  to  sneer  at  everything 
that  was  done  before  Peter.  It  was  fashionable  to  repudiate  Russian  customs 
and  to  imitate  the  French. 

The  new  Russian  literature  likewise  imitated  the  French.  Lomonosov,  the 
"  father  of  Russian  literature,”  a  distinguished  scholar,  scientist,  and  teacher 
adopted  the  theories  of  Boileau  in  an  effort  to  create  high,  low,  and  middle 
styles  in  Russian.  Russian  odes  appeared  redolent  of  Pindus  and  Castalia. 
Russian  lyrics  sang  of  Deha  and  Lelia  and  Cupid.  In  a  word  all  the  conceits 
of  pseudo-classic  literature  were  diligently  cultivated  by  writers  who  but 
some  decades  before  had  been  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints.  We  do  not 
need  to  say  more  about  the  literature  that  flourished  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Even  in  Russia,  Sumarokov,  Kantemir,  and  their  fel¬ 
lows  are  little  more  than  names. 

Conditions  improved  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great  with  a  new 
generation  trained  in  the  new  style.  The  Empress  herself  wrote  comedies  and 
moral  exhortations,  but  the  first  man  whose  works  are  really  possessed  of  life 
and  vitality  is  Denis  Ivanovich  Fonvizin,  whose  two  comedies,  the  '  Briga¬ 
dier  ’  and  the  '  Unlicked  Cub,’  can  still  be  produced  on  the  Russian  stage. 

The  first  indictment  of  conditions  in  Russia  is  Radishchev’s  '  Journal  from 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,’  a  work  which  appeared  in  the  last  years  of  Cath- 
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erine’s  reign  and  led  to  the  exile  of  the  writer.  Radishchev  pointed  out  the 
terrible  conditions  under  which  the  serfs  were  living,  conditions  which  be¬ 
came  worse  as  die  nobles  needed  additional  money  and  were  less  satisfied 
to  live  and  dress  entirely  from  the  products  of  their  estates.  From  this  time 
on  the  question  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  would  never  down,  and  it 
formed  the  next  step  in  the  liberation  of  the  country,  for  the  weak  husband 
of  Catherine,  Peter  III,  had  freed  the  nobles  from  the  obligations  which 
Peter  the  Great  had  laid  upon  them. 

Thus  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Russian 
literature  ventured  to  leave  its  models  and  to  strike  out  upon  an  independent 
existence.  This  coincided  with  the  appearance  of  Rousseau’s  influence 
and  particularly  with  the  introduction  of  the  English  novelists  Richard¬ 
son,  Fielding,  and  Sterne.  Their  works  in  French  and  Russian  translation 
swept  the  country  for  nearly  thirty  years.  They  inspired  imitators,  and  even 
Pushkin  in  '  Evgeny  Onyegin  ’  laughs  at  the  craze  for  these  novels  in  the 
provinces  of  Russia. 

Side  by  side  with  this  influence  there  appeared  also  the  influence  of  the 
German  romantic  poets.  Zhukovsky,  the  dean  of  Russian  romanticists  and 
the  greatest  of  his  nation’s  translators,  adapted  or  translated  many  of  the 
ballads  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Burger’s  '  Lenore,’  and  other  poems.  Young 
authors  brought  into  Russia  the  entire  romantic  apparatus,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  graft  on  Russian  literature  the  tradition  of  the  European  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages. 

The  third  stream  that  rose  was  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  national  life. 
Karamzin  published  in  1816  the  first  six  volumes  of  his  history  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire.  This  work,  written  from  a  strongly  autocratic  point  of  view, 
furnished  a  rich  storehouse  from  which  poets  could  select  and  choose  as 
they  would. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  A  wave  of  national  enthusiasm 
swept  over  the  country,  and  when  the  Russian  troops  returned  from  Paris, 
many  of  the  officers  were  filled  with  dreams  of  constitutionalism  and  strove 
to  remodel  the  government.  Alexander  I  became  more  reactionary.  The  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  Arakcheyev  oppressed  everyone,  and  when  the  Tsar  sud¬ 
denly  died  the  first  great  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  started,  the 
Rising  of  the  Decembrists,  in  December  1825.  The  movement  failed  because 
none  of  the  leaders  matched  in  sheer  physical  energy  the  narrow  and  limited 
Nicholas  I  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  result  was  the  execution  of 
the  leaders,  including  the  poet  Ryleyev,  and  the  exiling  of  many  more  to 
Siberia.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  for  the  younger  group  of  authors,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  in  one  way  or  another  Pushkin  escaped. 

Revolution  and  heroism  were  in  the  air.  The  cult  of  Byron  was  already 
in  Russia,  and  the  next  twenty  years  were  filled  with  imitators,  adapters, 
translators  of  the  English  poet.  Gloomy,  disillusioned,  the  younger  men 
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pass  through  the  Byronic  phases.  Passion,  huge,  limitless,  superhuman,  ap¬ 
pears  everywhere,  and  the  cult  of  Byron  is  reinforced  by  an  interest  in  the 

German  "  Sturm  und  Drang,”  in  Schiller’s  '  Robbers,’  and  in  many  similar 

productions. 

Out  of  this  turmoil  emerged  the  greatest  of  Russia’s  poets.  Pushkin, 
reared  at  home  in  the  pseudo-classic  atmosphere,  appreciating  as  no  other 
Russian  the  sense  of  balance,  of  proportion,  and  of  moderation,  was  the 

leader  of  a  group  of  young  men  who  had  been  educated  with  him  in  the 

Lycee  at  Tsarskoye  Selo.  Influenced  by  German  romanticism  and  for  a 
time  passionately  devoted  to  Byron,  Pushkin  worked  out  the  Russian  poetic 
style.  He  towered  above  all  his  contemporaries  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  his 
works  but  in  his  ability  to  express  the  greatness  and  the  reality  of  Russia 
as  he  saw  it.  He  revived  the  splendor  of  the  past  in  '  Boris  Godunov.’  He 
painted  an  ideal  Russian  woman  in  Tatyana  in  '  Evgeny  Onyegin,’  and 
everywhere  he  had  a  light  touch  and  an  exquisite  taste  that  none  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  could  equal. 

On  his  death  in  1837,  the  predominating  role  was  taken  by  Lermontov,  a 
young  man  of  extraordinary  brilliance,  who  fell  in  a  duel,  in  1841,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven.  Lermontov  had  a  natural  kinship  with  Byron,  and  his  works 
are  not  so  much  imitations  as  parallels  on  similar  themes.  '  The  Demon,’  on 
which  he  worked  for  more  than  ten  years,  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  '  Faust  ’  or  with  Byron’s  '  Cain,’  and  no  one  can  say  what  Lermontov 
might  have  accomplished  had  his  life  been  spared. 

He  was  the  last  great  leader  of  this  Golden  Age  of  poetry.  Prose  had 
lagged  behind,  but  Gogol  marked  here  the  transition  from  romanticism 
to  realism.  Born  in  the  south  of  Russia,  Gogol  won  his  fame  by  his  stories 
of  country  life,  in  which  realism  and  satire,  ghosts  and  traders,  history  and 
fantasy  are  strangely  mingled.  Later  still  he  covered  with  satire  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  the  landowners  as  he  sought  to  free  his  country  from  the  Western 
plagues  and  restore  her  to  a  purer,  more  Russian,  and  more  Christian  mode 
of  living.  Gogol  failed  in  much  that  he  undertook.  In  a  fit  of  religious  emo¬ 
tion  he  burned  the  second  part  of  '  Dead  Souls.’  He  sought  in  vain  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  guide  to  right  living. 

He  himself  always  mixed  realism  and  romanticism,  but  the  men  who 
succeeded  him  saw  only  the  former.  They  developed  realism  on  the  models 
that  they  found  in  Gogol,  and  for  the  most  part  the  intelligentsia  smiled 
at  Gogol’s  piety  and  admiration  for  Russia.  A  new  period  was  on  foot,  the 
period  of  Byelinsky  and  the  critics,  of  the  early  social  reformers. 

The  government  was  trying  blindly  and  stupidly  to  stamp  out  progress. 
Measure  succeeded  measure,  arrest  followed  arrest,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  younger  men,  no  longer  recruited  entirely  from  the  nobility,  were  dream¬ 
ing  dreams  of  liberation  and  progress.  It  was  an  age  when  the  reading  of 
Fourier  and  Saint-Simon  was  a  crime  and  likewise  an  age  when  men  had  a 
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childlike  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  which  they  advanced.  If  only 
reforms  could  be  introduced,  human  nature  would  respond  immediately 
and  all  would  be  well.  There  came  also  a  sharp  reaction  against  poetry  and 
art,  a  movement  which  Dostoyevsky  in  the  sixties  attacked  by  denying  that 
boots  were  greater  than  Pushkin. 

It  was  the  period  also  when  men  gave  serious  thought  to  the  future  of 
Russia.  On  the  one  hand  the  Westerners  believed  in  constitutionalism,  in 
applying  to  Russia  all  the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  reforms  of  the  West. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  as  Herzen  went  or  were  forced  abroad  by  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  reaction  and  continued  their  studies  there.  Too  often  the  West 
showed  these  men  its  own  defects,  but  these,  they  came  to  think,  could  be 
avoided  in  introducing  Western  ideals  and  accomplishments  into  Russia. 

The  Slavophiles,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  obvious  evils  of 
bureaucracy  in  Russia  were  themselves  the  result  of  western  influence,  and 
to  be  purged  of  them  the  country  had  but  to  become  as  it  was  before  the 
reforms  of  Peter.  Some  said  —  before  the  Tatar  conquest.  All  agreed  that 
autocracy,  Orthodoxy,  and  the  village  commune  contained  the  basis  for  a 
happy  life.  With  some,  such  arguments  were  merely  flattery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  With  others,  as  the  Aksakov  brothers,  it  was  a  sincere  belief  that  often 
involved  them  in  conflict  with  the  authorities. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Turgenev  began  to  write  his  novels  of 
the  social  order.  In  them  we  see,  as  so  often  in  Russian  literature,  the  weakness 
of  will  of  the  hero,  the  failure,  the  inability  to  act  boldly  and  resolutely  in  case 
of  need.  The  women  are  far  more  heroic,  far  more  fixed  in  their  purpose,  far 
more  capable  than  the  men,  and  this  tradition  has  been  maintained  in  life  as 
well  as  in  art  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past. 

The  literature  so  conceived,  which  had  to  escape  the  censor,  was  not  a  litera¬ 
ture  for  pleasure  only.  It  had  a  social  message.  One  read  as  a  public  duty  and 
the  critics  found  there  texts  for  driving  home  the  evils  and  defects  of  Russia. 
Artistic  methods,  stylistic  beauties,  delicate  shadings,  all  were  ignored,  unless 
they  co-operated  actively  in  developing  the  social  conscience  of  the  people. 
Poetry  was  discounted,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Nekrasov,  the  poet  put  his  art 
at  the  disposal  of  the  movement  for  reform. 

This  was  the  real  Golden  Age  of  the  Russian  novel.  It  was  the  period  of 
Turgenev  and  Tolstoy,  of  the  dramatist  Ostrovsky.  It  was  an  age  when  the 
peasant  was  idealized,  when  everyone  was  eager  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs 
and  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  happier  day. 

Alexander  II  in  1861  liberated  the  serfs  and  introduced  a  long  series  of  re¬ 
forms.  Yet  conditions  did  not  improve.  The  forces  of  evil  and  of  ignorance 
nullified  or  emasculated  many  of  the  new  measures.  Public  sentiment  went 
ahead  faster  than  the  government  could  or  would;  and  the  Nihilist  movement 
started. 

In  its  beginning  Nihilism  meant  merely  the  questioning  of  every  act  and 
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thought.  The  young  men,  coming  to  the  universities  from  poor  and  uncul¬ 
tured  surroundings  and  suddenly  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
saw  in  the  new  teachings  the  hope  of  humanity.  As  a  result,  they  turned  against 
art,  beauty,  conventions;  they  denied  until,  like  Bazarov  in  Turgenev’s  '  Fathers 
and  Children,’  they  were  themselves  denied  by  nature  and  passed  away.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  prison  made  havoc  in  their  ranks,  but  still  they  held  their  banners 
high  and  went  boldly  forward. 

The  seventies  saw  reaction  stronger  and  the  younger  set  more  resolute.  Now 
came  the  Narodniki,  the  group  of  students  who  endeavored  to  disguise  them¬ 
selves  as  peasants  and  thus  rouse  the  peasantry  to  action.  In  vain.  They  usu¬ 
ally  failed  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  who  dealt  with  them 
mercilessly. 

The  Golden  Age  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Dostoyevsky  had  returned  from 
his  prison  term  in  Siberia  in  1859  and  had  started  on  that  inimitable  series  of 
studies  of  abnormal  psychology.  No  one  else  had  so  penetrated  into  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  man  with  the  inferiority  complex,  the  man  who  would  not  and 
could  not  adjust  himself  to  the  world  around  him.  No  one  else  dared  to  speak 
so  frankly  about  revolution  and  revolt  as  he  in  '  The  Possessed.’  No  one  was  so 
tortured  by  the  religious  problems  around  him,  the  meaning  of  sin,  of  revolt 
against  God.  No  one  was  so  keen  to  analyze  the  power  of  goodness,  that  rare, 
positive  quality  which  is  something  far  removed  from  failure  to  do  wrong.  Suf¬ 
fering,  atonement,  misery,  and  sin  found  a  spokesman  in  him,  and  he  was  able 
by  the  very  force  of  his  writings  to  defy  the  intelligentsia  and  their  conven¬ 
tional  speeches.  He  dared  in  1880  to  praise  Pushkin  and  to  start  the  tendency 
which  brought  the  poet  back  to  his  proper  position.  He  dared  to  intimate  that 
Russia  had  a  position  in  Asia.  He  dared  to  criticize  Europe  and  to  praise  the 
Russian  ideal.  It  all  took  daring.  Gogol  had  been  condemned  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world  for  less,  but  Dostoyevsky  won  his  way  and  at  his  death,  in  1881, 
thousands  attended  the  funeral. 

Tolstoy,  too,  had  interrupted  his  literary  career.  Wearied  of  the  frivolity 
of  society,  he  had  retired  to  his  estate  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  where  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  his  two  great  novels,  '  War  and  Peace  ’  and  '  Anna  Karenina.’  After  the 
publication  of  the  latter  novel,  Dostoyevsky  announced  that  Tolstoy  was  lost  to 
the  Church.  He  realized  that  Tolstoy  could  not  continue  in  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  going,  and  that  a  change  was  approaching.  The  change  came 
when  Tolstoy  gave  up  literature  and  set  himself  to  work  out  a  new  philosophy 
and  a  new  system  of  ethics. 

The  third  of  the  great  figures,  Turgenev,  was  also  becoming  silent.  He  had 
never  recovered  from  the  cruel  and  overwhelming  criticism  which  had  met  his 
greatest  novel  '  Fathers  and  Children.’  The  younger  generation  had  regarded 
Bazarov  as  a  caricature  and  had  even  denounced  the  author  as  a  supporter  of 
the  imperial  system.  He  had  tried  to  recover,  he  had  sought  to  win  back  the 
favor  which  he  had  once  possessed,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  sad  undercurrent 
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which  had  long  been  evident  in  his  works  gave  way  to  a  deeper  gloom  and  al¬ 
most  a  yearning  for  kinship  with  the  supernatural.  Then  came  the  final  ill¬ 
ness  and  after  years  of  agony  the  author  closed  his  career,  in  1883,  with  cancer 
of  the  spinal  column. 

The  older  group  of  the  lesser  authors  was  equally  decimated.  The  only  poet 
who  had  won  favor  during  the  past  quarter  century,  Nekrasov,  famous  for  his 
poetical  indictments  of  the  old  regime,  died  in  1877.  Count  Aleksyey  Tolstoy, 
the  foremost  representative  of  the  movement  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  also  had 
passed  to  his  rest  in  1875. 

Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  something  new,  and  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II,  the  Tsar-Liberator,  in  March  1881,  was  the  signal  for  the 
change.  Hitherto  reaction  had  been  stupid  and  accidental.  Now  it  became  a 
science,  and  the  new  authorities  definitely  declared  that  the  future  of  Russia 
did  not  lie  through  reform.  Pobyedonostsev,  as  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
definitely  opposed  all  tendencies  toward  liberalism.  The  various  associations 
for  political  propaganda  and  revolution  were  dispersed;  the  censorship  be¬ 
came  more  stringent  and  a  period  of  darkness  ensued,  which  broke  the  hearts 
of  all  the  literary  men. 

The  eighties  form  one  of  the  gloomiest  decades  in  Russian  literary  history. 
The  outstanding  writers,  such  as  Garshin,  are  marked  with  the  deepest  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  the  sentimentality  of  Nadson  and  the  sweetness  of  his  poems 
cannot  conceal  the  aching  heart  and  the  despairing  mind  behind  them.  In  a 
word  it  was  evident  that  the  movement  of  realism  had  reached  or  was  reach¬ 
ing  a  crisis  and  that  Russian  literature  must  find  new  patterns,  if  it  was  to 
develop  further. 

To  the  old  order  which  was  passing  belongs  the  short-story  writer  Anton 
Chekhov.  He  appreciated  to  the  full  the  tragedy  which  was  impending,  but  he 
was  unable  to  do  anything  to  avert  it.  His  stories  are  filled  with  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  the  little  provincial  town,  with  the  drabness  of  the  life  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  love  or  hate  above  the  ordinary,  and  with  the  irony  of  life  which 
leaves  humanity  where  it  began,  only  a  little  worse.  In  his  dramas  and  in  a 
few  of  his  stories,  he  has  tried  to  indicate  his  belief  in  a  better  future,  and 
many  of  the  critics,  themselves  sad  at  heart,  sought  to  foster  and  track  out 
these  moments,  but  the  effort  is  as  chilling  as  the  reality;  the  final  analysis  of 
his  works  reveals  little  faith  in  the  present  or  confidence  in  the  future. 

A  nation  as  vigorous  and  as  active  as  the  Russian,  however,  could  not  live 
forever  on  pessimism  and  despair.  A  new  solution  had  to  be  found  and  this 
came  in  two  directions.  Man  had  to  find  a  new  goal  or  enjoy  the  passing  mo¬ 
ment.  Marxism  offered  one  outlet  and  art  and  religion  another. 

Marxism  as  a  literary  force  did  not  really  appear  until  the  nineties,  and 
then,  in  the  persons  of  Veresayev  and  Gorky,  it  sprang  into  a  vigorous  exist¬ 
ence.  Now  again  mankind  could  believe.  Once  more  there  was  a  message  for 
humanity,  but  this  message  was  very  different  from  the  past.  Then  it  was 
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the  peasant  that  was  to  sgve  Russia.  Now  it  was  the  proletariat.  It  was  the 
city  workman,  torn  away  from  his  native  fields,  living  in  poverty  and  squalor, 
who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  new  gospel.  Gone  were  the  happy  days  when 
humanity  needed  but  to  give  land  for  the  peasantry  and  the  millennium  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Gone  are  the  peasant  philosophers,  quiet  and  unworried.  The  new 
peasant  is  sodden,  is  brutish,  is  ignorant.  In  Muyzhel’s  stories  he  is  but  an  ani¬ 
mated  clod  of  flesh,  living  for  the  rude  pleasures  of  his  animal  nature  and 
destitute  of  any  spark  of  human  feeling  toward  his  family  and  his  friends. 

Gorky  shows  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  His  proletarians,  his  tramps, 
have  an  overflowing  energy,  an  overwhelming  belief  in  themselves  and  in 
their  own  cause  and  strength.  Here  there  is  no  weakness,  no  indecision.  There 
is  still  brutality  but  not  deliberation.  In  his  greatest  works  he  draws  these 
men  of  mastering  physique  and  sometimes  weak  intelligence,  but  trusting  to 
their  star.  If  Chekhov’s  creed  was  a  pensive,  "  There  is  no  God,”  Gorky’s  was 
a  proud  defiance,  "  If  there  is  no  God,  I  am  God,”  and  his  tramps  dash  with 
ripe  passion  to  their  task  of  living  and  their  hatred  of  all  that  goes  with  the 
established  order.  Gorky  was  soon  forced  abroad  and  for  nearly  a  decade  he 
played  a  small  role  in  Russian  literature. 

The  other  tendency  was  even  more  interesting.  On  the  one  hand  deca¬ 
dence  set  in.  Bryusov  and  Sologub,  to  mention  but  some  of  the  more  striking 
examples,  sought  by  the  boldness  of  their  subjects  to  awake  the  jaded  nerves 
of  their  readers.  Nudity  and  sex  put  in  an  appearance  and  the  writers  turned 
for  support  and  models  to  Gautier  and  the  French  poets  of  the  decadence. 
Still  others,  as  Merezhkovsky,  sought  a  new  interest  in  religion,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  Christianity,  and  endeavored  to  find  a  new  ideal  for  contemporary  human¬ 
ity.  There  is  the  trilogy,  '  Christ  and  Antichrist,’  or  the  careers  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Peter  the  Great,  in  which  the  author 
studies  the  two  tendencies  of  self-denial  and  self-assertion  and  shows  how  no 
man  is  able  to  carry  out  one  side  or  the  other  consistently  and  steadily. 

In  all  this  Neo-Romanticism,  the  authors  were  compelled  to  meet  a  real 
crisis.  The  old  established  literary  journals  refused  to  see  anything  good  in 
these  young  men  who  dared  to  criticize  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  Byelinsky 
and  the  great  masters  of  half  a  century  earlier.  Their  writings  were  sys¬ 
tematically  excluded  from  all  the  established  liberal  papers  and  they  were 
compelled  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  papers  of  their  own 
which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  present  their  ideas  to  the  public. 

Poetry  played  an  important  role  in  this  new  movement  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  leaders  have  taken  an  important  place  in  Russian  literature.  Here 
belong  Balmont  and  Blok,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  third  of  the  great 
poets  of  his  country  and  who  need  not  fear  to  take  his  rightful  place  beside 
Pushkin  and  Lermontov. 

Blok  is  one  of  the  young  men  who  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosopher  Vladimir  Solovyev,  who  died  in  1900.  Solovyev,  the  greatest 
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philosopher  Russia  has  produced,  was  extremely  interested  in  theology  and 
religion;  in  fact  he  has  been  called  a  Russian  Newman.  His  attitude  toward 
peace  and  war,  toward  religion  and  nationality,  is  always  interesting.  But  the 
men  who  followed  him  and  were  associated  with  him  and  his  family  did  not 
share  all  of  his  ideas.  They  united  in  a  more  or  less  definite  tendency  called 
the  Search  for  God,  but  this  movement  was  often  very  individualistic  and 
not  at  all  Christian. 

Blok  for  example  seems  to  have  been  the  devotee  of  the  eternal  feminine. 
His  poems  in  honor  of  the  Fair  Lady  remind  us  often  of  the  cults  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  a  knight  would  do  homage  to  a  lady  whom  perhaps  he 
never  saw.  Blok  asked  nothing  for  himself,  and  when  he  married,  his  friends 
joked  as  to  how  he  could  reconcile  his  love  for  his  wife  with  his  devotion  to 
the  Fair  Lady,  the  Madonna,  Mother  Nature,  the  eternal  feminine.  Love  to 
him  meant  seif-sacrifice  and  a  refusal  to  ask  for  anything  in  return.  Love 
meant  the  more  if  the  object  loved  were  unworthy  of  the  affection,  and  so  in 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  he  praised  Russia  not  for  her  charms  but  for  her 
troubles,  for  the  storms  and  gales  which  swept  across  her  plains,  for  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  her  people  and  for  all  the  woes  which  were  heaped  upon 
her  head.  Blok  died  in  1919  in  Russia,  one  of  the  few  authors  who  remained 
within  the  land  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

Side  by  side  with  him  stands  Andrey  Byely,  who  also  visualizes  the  need  of 
a  new  faith  and  who  goes  back  to  the  creed  of  the  Russian  dissenters  for  his 
mystical  needs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  two  novels,  '  The  Silver  Dove  ’  and 
'  Petersburg,’  in  which  he  describes  the  conflict  between  Europe  and  Asia  in 
Russia,  have  not  been  translated.  Byely,  however,  has  drifted  further  and 
further  into  mysticism,  anthroposophy,  and  other  studies  until  his  later  works 
are  almost  unintelligible. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  tendency  toward  mysticism  is  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  ancient  mystery  religions,  and  this  has  led  to  a  mass  of  poetry 
on  classical  themes.  The  cult  of  Dionysus  as  the  god  of  ecstasy  has  been  taken 
up  by  Vyacheslav  Ivanov  and  others  who  have  come  to  faith  much  as  Eurip¬ 
ides  did  in  the  '  Bacchse  ’  and  have  developed  an  unusual  type  of  poetry  to 
express  it.  On  the  other  hand  Bryusov  and  Gumilev  have  developed  a  cult  of 
Apollo  and  have  stressed  the  traditional  clarity  and  restraint  of  the  classical 
world.  Leonid  Andreyev,  who  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  foreign  fame, 
has  created  a  series  of  fearful  stories  in  which  he  inflicts  such  intense  tor¬ 
tures  upon  his  characters  that  they  fascinate  rather  than  horrify  us.  Andreyev 
felt  the  mystery  of  life,  the  irony  of  it,  and  he  has  shown  the  futility  of  rea¬ 
son  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it. 

Naturally  enough  the  old  realistic  school  found  a  number  of  supporters 
and  of  these  we  may  mention  but  a  few.  Ivan  Bunin  is  the  real  successor  of 
Turgenev  in  showing  what  became  of  those  "nests  of  nobles”  which  were 
once  the  center  of  culture.  They  have  passed  after  the  ruin  of  the  older  1 
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families  into  the  hands  of  nouveaux  riches,  whose  brutality  unmitigated  by 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  past  has  made  life  even  harder  for  the 
wretched  peasants.  Without  intending  it,  '  The  Village  ’  shows  us  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  Revolution  of  1905  and  the  later  catastrophe. 

The  most  able  of  all  this  group  is  probably  Kuprin.  He  is  the  only  Russian 
author  who  does  not  show  a  definite  tendency  in  his  work.  His  variety  is  truly 
marvelous.  He  won  his  reputation  with  '  The  Duel,’  a  story  attacking  the 
abuses  in  the  Russian  army.  This  he  followed  with  exotic  tales  such  as  '  Sula-' 
mith,’  a  setting  for  the  Song  of  Songs,  studies  of  the  underworld  like  '  The 
Pit,’  and  stories  with  the  most  cloying  moral  teaching  such  as  'A  Terrible 
Moment.’  Yet  some  of  his  stories,  for  example  the  'Bracelet  of  Garments,’ 
are  of  the  most  perfect  charm.  Of  all  the  modern  Russian  authors,  Kuprin  is 
the  best  in  style  and  technique. 

In  1905  there  broke  out  the  preliminary  rumblings  of  the  great  storm  and 
in  the  revolution  of  that  year  the  Tsar  granted  a  Constitution.  Many  of  the 
reforms  were,  however,  later  withdrawn  or  weakened,  and  the  censorship  was 
clamped  on  with  renewed  severity. 

In  the  period  of  depression  which  followed  the  revolution,  the  censor  al¬ 
lowed  the  publication  of  a  literature  which  may  almost  be  called  pornographic, 
the  work  in  which  Artsybashev’s  '  Sanin  ’  holds  the  first  or  worst  place. 

'  Sanin  ’  had  a  tremendous  success  with  its  delineation  of  a  character  who  had 
regard  for  no  one  save  himself.  Yet  in  all  of  this  author’s  work  there  is  a  lurid 
coloring  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  disturbing  among  Russian  writers. 

The  spell  of  sex  literature  soon  passed  and  a  new  period  of  realism  seemed 
to  be  on  its  way  with  the  emergence  of  men  like  Sergyeyev-Tsensky,  Gusev- 
Orenburgsky,  and  others  when  the  World  War  broke  out  and  definitely 
severed  the  Russian  traditions. 

The  war  was  not  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  Russian  intelligentsia,  and 
many  of  the  writers  passed  over  into  the  defeatist  camp.  They  hoped  for  re¬ 
form  and  liberty  in  the  defeat  of  the  government  without  realizing  what  such 
a  situation  would  involve.  There  were  of  course  exceptions  —  Andreyev, 
Merezhkovsky,  and  Blok  may  be  especially  mentioned  —  but  there  was  little 
good  war  literature  produced  —  even  less  than  in  the  countries  of  the  West. 

Then  came  the  revolution  of  February  1917,  and  the  creation  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  which  by  a  steady  process  of  disintegration  and  of  weak¬ 
ness  prepared  the  way  for  the  October  coup  d’etat  and  the  triumph  of  Lenin 
and  the  Communist  Party.  We  are  still  too  close  to  the  situation  to  evaluate 
correctly  what  it  may  mean  for  Russian  literature.  With  the  frightful  up¬ 
heaval  and  the  elimination  of  bourgeois  and  moderate  elements,  most  of  the 
authors  (including  and  perhaps  especially  including  those  who  welcomed  the 
Spring  Revolution)  went  abroad.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  writers 
who  preserved  the  Russian  tradition  of  purpose  literature.  Kuprin,  Bunin, 
Merezhkovsky,  Andreyev  —  nearly  all  who  were  known  abroad  —  were  forced 
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to  leave  Russia.  Andreyev  died  in  Finland.  Merezhkovsky,  urging  war  on  the 
Soviets,  went  to  Poland  and  finally  Paris.  The  others  are  scattered  about 
Europe. 

They  are  continuing  to  write,  but  a  strange  unreality  hangs  over  their 
novels.  To  read  them  one  would  never  dream  that  a  revolution  had  taken 
place.  They  tell  us  of  the  same  life  that  went  on  before  the  war,  of  social 
questions,  of  individual  problems.  They  are  not  historical  novels  and  yet  they 
'  are  not  novels  of  modem  life,  rather  wistful  dreams  of  that  which  is  no  more 
and  cannot  be  again.  None  of  these  works  will  live  and  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  generation  of  authors  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  consequences  of  the 
Revolution. 

Of  the  emigre  literature,  we  need  mention  very  little.  Count  Aleksyey 
Tolstoy’s  '  The  Road  to  Calvary  ’  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution.  Its  picture  of  St.  Petersburg  (or  Petrograd  or  Leningrad)  is 
unforgettable.  To  him  the  Revolution  is  but  a  collapse,  a  systematic  and  con¬ 
tinuing  collapse,  and  though  the  novel  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  as  it 
proceeds,  there  is  something  worth  while  in  it. 

Another  author  who  must  be  mentioned  is  General  P.  N.  Krasnov,  a  former 
Cossack  general,  who  has  turned  novelist  and  has  given  us  several  stories  of 
life  in  the  Revolution  and  the  White  armies.  His  novels,  such  as  '  From  Double 
Eagle  to  Red  Flag,’  are  theatrical  and  at  times  unreal,  but  there  are  excellent 
passages  in  them.  They  are  frankly  the  work  of  a  partisan  and  a  bitter  partisan 
at  that.  Though  filled  with  hate  and  passion  they  are  perhaps  the  best  that 
the  emigre  writers  have  produced. 

On  the  other  hand  Gorky  and  many  of  the  more  imaginative  poets  and 
writers  remained  in  Russia  and  withstood  the  terrible  hardships  of  the  first 
years  of  Communist  rule.  Blok,  after  producing  two  poems,  'The  Twelve’ 
and  '  The  Scythians,’  died  in  1919.  Futurism  held  the  scene  and  for  some  years 
Mayakovsky  and  his  friends  became  the  standard-bearers  of  the  new  art. 
Russian  poetry  resounded  with  hymns  of  hate,  with  appeals  for  vengeance  on 
Europe,  and  threats  of  Asiatic  uprisings.  Yesenin,  the  husband  of  Isadora 
Duncan,  and  Klyuyev  stand  out  prominently  as  poets  of  the  peasantry  as 
opposed  to  a  group  of  urban  writers.  They  represent  something  new  that 
is  coming  to  the  light;  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  or  not  it  has  a 
definite  future. 

With  the  restoration  of  order,  prose  revived,  first  haltingly  and  later  more 
rapidly.  Boris  Pilnyak  produced  but  a  few  tales,  such  as  'The  Hungry  Year,’ 
before  his  untimely  death.  Vsevolod  Ivanov  has  given  us  a  mass  of  tales  of 
the  Revolution,  doing  for  the  Red  side  what  Krasnov  did  for  the  Whites.  His 
'Armored  Train  No.  1469’  contains  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  Red 
Army. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  literature  produced  in  Soviet  Russia  is  largely  the 
work  of  men  relatively  untrained  in  thought  but  active  in  life.  They  are 
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possessed  of  an  overflowing  energy  in  the  midst  of  strange  and  terrible  events 
and  their  works  therefore  lack  the  introspective  and  analytic  character  of 
most  of  the  older  literature.  There  are  signs  that  this  period  too  is  passing  and 
that  Russian  literature  may  come  back  to  the  older  path,  but  that  is  a  question 
for  the  future. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  older  writers  have  ceased  to  be  significant,  and 
that  in  all  the  troubles  which  are  continuing,  in  all  the  possibilities  of  unrest 
in  the  future,  something  new  is  being  forged.  We  cannot  tell  when  this  will 
reach  fruition  or  whether  new  disturbances  will  again  throw  back  and  destroy 
what  has  been  accomplished,  but  today  Russian  literature  stands  by  itself.  It 
has  passed  the  crisis  of  1917  and  its  authors  are  trying  to  create  something 
which  will  take  into  account  the  present  situation.  Is  that  situation  perma¬ 
nent?  If  not,  then  we  have  no  ground  for  predicting  the  future,  but  the 
vigor  and  energy  which  the  literature  has  shown  in  the  last  century  make 
us  certain  that  Russian  literature  will  continue  and  develop  just  as  life  itself 
will  continue  and  develop  on  the  great  plains. 
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OF  all  branches  of  literature,  it  is  poetry  and  especially  lyric  poetry, 
that  is  the  most  dependent  upon  the  national  language  and  thought. 
A  novel  even  in  a  poor  translation  may  give  some  impression  of  the 
qualities  that  distinguish  it.  The  plot,  the  characterization,  and  any  marked 
mannerisms  of  style  can  be  indicated  in  the  foreign  language.  Poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  careful  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense,  the  delicate  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  imagery,  is  entirely  different.  The  number  of  good  translations  is 
ever  limited  and  the  best  of  them  are  usually  masterpieces  of  literature,  not 
translations. 

Russian  poetry  hardly  springs  to  life  before  the  beginning  of  the  romantic 
period  and  the  nineteenth  century.  Pushkin  transformed  and  revivified  the 
pseudo-classic  style  by  making  out  of  it  something  native.  The  early  death  of 
Pushkin  left  the  young  Lermontov  as  the  outstanding  figure  on  the  horizon. 
Mikhail  Yurevich  Lermontov  (1814—1841)  during  his  short  life  accomplished 
much  in  poetry.  He  attracted  public  attention  with  a  violent  denunciation  of 
Pushkin’s  murderers  and  during  exile  in  the  Caucasus  and  visits  to  the  capitals, 
the  young  lieutenant  created  a  long  series  of  unforgettable  images  until  his 
own  death  in  a  duel.  Lermontov  was  the  poet  of  the  Caucasus,  the  lover  of 
wild  nature,  the  extremist  in  everything.  He  lacked  the  poise  and  balance  of 
Pushkin,  but  he  replaced  those  elements  with  a  quality  which  made  him,  as 
he  once  said,  a  Byron  with  a  Russian  soul.  There  was  a  despair  about  him, 
a  mad  pessimism,  an  unconquerable  and  latent  strength  that  made  him  a  lover 
of  liberty  but  of  that  wild  liberty  which  knows  no  restraint  and  which  looks 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  great  majority  of  humanity.  Lermontov 
flamed  a  meteor  in  the  Russian  sky  and  even  yet  his  character  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  Critics  have  sought  to  connect  him  with  various  movements  and 
schools,  but  in  vain.  He  remains  as  ever  the  young  officer,  cynical  and  bold, 
charming  and  repelling,  but  leaving  an  undying  mark  on  the  literature  of  his 
day  and  of  his  country. 

With  his  death  poetry  suffered  a  decline.  The  realistic  period,  which  de¬ 
nounced  Pushkin,  could  not  be  tolerant  to  poets.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
art  dies  out.  The  early  Slavophiles,  like  Khomyakov,  with  their  mystical  belief 
that  Russia  held  the  key  to  the  future  of  humanity,  produced  some  poetry  that 
deserves  mention.  Tyutchev,  too,  has  won  an  ever-widening  circle  of  appre¬ 
ciative  readers.  But  these  are  rather  an  exception.  The  outstanding  figure 
of  this  period  was  Nekrasov,  a  poet  who  devoted  his  entire  energy  to  saying 
in  verse  exactly  what  his  less  talented  colleagues  of  reform  were  saying  in 
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prose.  With  him  verse  became  a  political  tool,  a  weapon  to  jolt  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  as  such  the  bulk  of  his  work  is  today 
deservedly  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  Nekrasov  did  possess  poetical  ability, 
and  in  many  passages  an  unexpected  touch  of  imagination,  of  poetical  imagery, 
show  us  that  Nekrasov  was  far  more  than  he  pretended  to  be  and  that  his 
talent  was  not  entirely  stifled  by  his  bitter  training  and  his  hard  life. 

Another  poet  who  may  be  mentioned  is  Count  Aleksyey  Tolstoy,  who  drew 
his  inspiration  from  the  past  of  Russia  and  who  gave  his  country  its  chief 
historical  dramas  and  also  some  of  its  best  historical  poems.  In  theory  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  art  for  art’s  sake,  but  as  a  disciple  of  beauty  he  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  that  he  seems  almost  as  much  a  preacher  as  Nekrasov  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  but  a  preacher  of  a  different  gospel. 

With  the  breaking  of  the  spirit  of  Russian  writers  in  the  eighties  and  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  need  for  a  new  path,  poetry  revived.  Fet  (Shenshin) , 
the  friend  of  Leo  Tolstoy’s,  who  had  been  writing  before  the  age  of  poetry 
passed,  now  published  another  volume,  '  Evening  Fires.’  A  number  of  lesser 
writers  followed,  but  the  great  writer  of  the  eighties  was  Nadson,  with  his 
sentimental  confidence  in  progress  and  liberty. 

The  nineties  saw  the  growth  of  a  new  generation,  with  Balmont  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  poet.  The  new  authors  were  connected  with  the  French  symbolists  and 
neo-romanticists.  There  is  a  conscious  return  to  the  school  of  Pushkin,  but  this 
is  superficial.  Poetry  becomes  more  than  ever  international.  The  poets  seek 
their  subjects  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  greatest  of  the  names  of  this  new  school  is  Alexander  Blok,  with  his 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Fair  Lady  and  his  doctrine  that  love  is  highest 
and  purest  when  we  love  the  unlovable.  With  Blok’s  work  and  with  the  classic 
and  Dionysiac  schools,  Russian  poetry  had  a  brilliant  decade  before  the  World 
War.  Since  then  it  has  changed,  but  the  poetry  that  is  being  written  in  Russia 
still  remains  to  serve  as  basis  for  what  may  come  after. 

Thus  we  have  the  strange  situation  that  the  periods  that  have  seen  the 
greatest  poets  of  Russia  are  not  periods  of  prose.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  modern 
literature  have  poetry  and  prose  stood  in  such  opposition  as  in  Russia.  The 
one  stands  for  self-development.  It  sings  of  the  love  of  humanity,  of  feeling 
and  emotion.  The  prose  literature  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  it 
usually  moves  in  a  different  environment.  Perhaps  the  new  Russia,  when  it  is 
bom,  will  be  able  to  unite  the  two  sides  and  thus  develop  a  perfection  and  a 
roundedness  that  it  has  all  too  often  lacked. 


Clarence  A.  Manning 
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MIKHAIL  YUREVICH  LERMONTOV 


THE  ANGEL 

AN  angel  flies  through  the  midnight  sky 
And  softly  his  voice  floats  by. 

L.  The  moon  and  the  stars  mark  his  wonderful  song 
And  the  clouds  slowly  drifting  along. 


He  sang  of  the  blessing  of  each  sinless  soul 
In  heaven,  its  glorious  goal. 

He  sang  of  the  powerful  Lord  and  his  praise 
Was  true  and  unfeigned  always. 

And  in  his  strong  arms  a  young  spirit  there  lay 
Beginning  earth’s  sorrowful  day. 

The  soul  of  the  child  kept  the  sound  of  that  song 
Unspoken  but  marvelous  strong. 

Though  long  in  the  world  it  was  tortured  and  sad 
And  many  strange  longings  it  had, 

It  ne’er  could  forget  ’mid  the  earth’s  mournful  strain. 

The  sweetness  of  heaven’s  refrain. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


THE  COSSACK  CRADLE  SONG 

SLEEP,  my  child,  my  little  darling, 
Bayushki,  Bayu. 

Softly  shines  the  moon  and  brightly 
From  the  skies  on  you. 

I  shall  tell  you  pretty  stories, 

Sing  a  song  to  you; 

Sleep,  and  close  your  little  eyelids, 

Bayushki,  Bayu. 

O’er  its  stones  rolls  on  the  Terek, 

Its  wild  force  they  feel. 
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On  the  bank  the  "Chechen  crouches, 

Sharpens  well  his  steel. 

But  your  father  is  a  soldier, 

Battle-tried  and  true; 

Sleep,  my  baby,  and  be  quiet, 

Bayushki,  Bayu. 

You  will  know  —  the  time  is  coming  — 

Life  in  martial  band, 

Boldly  put  your  foot  in  stirrup, 

Take  your  gun  in  hand. 

I  shall  decorate  your  saddle 
With  fine  silk  and  new; 

Sleep,  my  child,  my  own  sweet  baby, 

Bayushki,  Bayu. 

You  will  look  a  mighty  hero, 

Cossack  be  in  heart; 

I  shall  go  to  bid  you  farewell, 

When  you  will  depart. 

But  what  bitter  tears  in  secret 
I  shall  shed  for  you. 

Sleep,  my  angel,  sweetly,  softly, 

Bayushki,  Bayu. 

I  shall  grieve  and  know  no  comfort. 

Unconsoled  shall  wait. 

All  the  day  I’ll  pray  God  for  you, 

Nights  I’ll  spell  your  fate. 

I  shall  think  you  are  unhappy 
’Mid  scenes  strange  to  you; 

Sleep,  while  yet  you  have  no  sorrows, 

Bayushki,  Bayu. 

A  blessed  ikon  for  your  journey 
I  shall  then  prepare. 

When  you  pray  to  God  Almighty 
Look  upon  it  there. 

Yes,  when  you  prepare  for  battle, 

Think  of  mother  too. 

Sleep,  my  child,  my  little  darling, 

Bayushki,  Bayu. 


Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 
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WHEN  O’ER  THE  YELLOWING  CORN 

WHEN  o’er  the  yellowing  corn  a  fleeting  shadow  rushes, 

And  fragrant  forest  glades  re-echo  in  the  breeze, 

And  in  the  garden-depths  the  ripe  plum  hides  its  blushes 
Within  the  luscious  shade  of  brightly  verdant  trees; 

When,  bathed,  in  scented  dew,  the  silver  lily, 

At  golden  mom  or  evening  shot  with  red, 

From  out  behind  a  leafy  bush  peeps  shyly, 

And  nods  with  friendly  mien  its  dainty  head; 

When  down  the  shady  glen  the  bubbling  streamlet  dances, 

And  lulling  thought  to  sleep  with  its  incessant  song, 

Lisps  me  the  secrets,  with  a  thousand  glances, 

Of  that  still  corner  whence  it  speeds  along; 

Then  does  my  troubled  soul  find  solace  for  a  while, 

Then  vanish  for  a  time  the  furrows  from  my  brow, 

And  happiness  is  mine  a  moment  here  below, 

And  in  the  skies  I  see  God  smile. 

Translated  by  W.  A.  Morison 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


THE  DEMON 

[The  Demon,  a  fallen  spirit,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  maiden  Tamara. 
Her  betrothed  has  been  killed  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  and  she  has  retired 
to  a  convent  to  escape  the  Demon,  who  tempts  her  constantly.  He  enters  the 
convent  after  her  and  in  response  to  her  fears,  he  says:] 

I  SWEAR  by  earth’s  primeval  dawn, 

I  swear  by  its  concluding  day, 

I  swear  by  shame  of  evil  born, 

Eternal  truth  with  radiant  ray; 

I  swear  by  ruin’s  bitter  sorrow 
And  victory’s  dream  of  what  may  be; 

I  swear  by  meeting  now  with  thee 
And  by  the  parting  that  must  follow; 
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I  swear  by  all  my  spirit  band, 

The  fate  of  those  who  to  me  bow, 

The  swords  of  angels  passion-free, 

My  sleepless  foes  on  every  hand; 

I  swear  by  heaven  and  by  hell, 

The  holiness  of  earth  and  thee; 

I  swear  by  thy  first  glance  to  me 
By  thy  first  tear-drop  as  it  fell, 

Thy  lips  which  breathe  of  sinless  life, 

The  rustle  of  thy  silken  hair; 

I  swear  by  blessedness  and  strife, 

I  swear  by  love  beyond  compare. 

I  have  renounced  my  ancient  hate, 

I  have  renounced  each  haughty  thought; 

The  poison  of  my  tempting  fate 
Will  ne’er  again  make  men  distraught. 

I  wish  my  peace  with  God  today, 

I  wish  to  love,  I  wish  to  pray, 

I  wish  again  in  good  to  trust; 

I  shed  repentant  tears  which  must 
Wipe  from  a  brow  for  thee  made  fit 
The  heavenly  fire’s  lasting  traces; 

The  world  in  stupid  peace  can  sit, 

Without  my  aid,  go  through  its  paces! 
Believe  me!  I  alone  have  fine 
Considered  thee  and  know  thy  worth, 

In  choosing  thee  to  be  my  shrine 
And  giving  thee  the  rule  of  earth. 

I  seek  thy  love  —  and  I  will  give 
Eternity  for  it  to  live. 

Tamara,  I,  in  love  and  hate 
Am  ever  changeless  and  am  great. 

Free  son  of  ether,  I  will  take  thee 
Above  the  stars  in  heaven  which  shine, 

The  queen  of  all  the  world  will  make  thee, 
The  first  dear  friend  I  e’er  called  mine. 
Compassionless,  by  ties  unbound, 

Thou  shalt  look  down  upon  the  earth 
Where  happiness  cannot  be  found, 

Of  lasting  beauty  is  great  dearth  — 

Where  crimes  and  tortures  dwell  alone, 
Where  petty  passions  rule  men’s  lives, 
Where  fear  for  mastery  e’er  strives, 
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Pure  love,  pure  hate  are  both  unknown. 

The  fleeting  love  of  mortal  hearts  — 

Thou  knowest  why  we  count  it  nil? 

The  youthful  blood  with  passion  starts. 
Time  passes  —  and  the  blood  grows  still! 
Who  can  resist  an  absence  long, 

New  beauty’s  all-entrancing  snare, 

Fatigue  and  boredom  passing  strong, 

And  selfish  dreams  we  cannot  share? 

No,  friend,  thou  wert  not  meant  by  fate 
To  tread  within  a  narrow  field, 

And  pine  away,  a  loveless  mate, 

A  slave  to  boorishness  revealed, 

Amid  the  petty  and  the  cold, 

The  seeming  friends,  the  open  foes, 

’Mid  fear  and  fruitless  hopes  untold, 

And  empty  labors  no  man  knows! 

Behind  a  lofty  wall  in  sadness 
Thou  wilt  not  coldly  pass  away, 

And  pray,  removed  from  God  and  gladness, 
Apart  from  mortals  forced  to  stay. 

Oh,  no!  Thou  art  too  wondrous  fair, 
Another  fate  is  meant  for  thee; 

For  thee  a  moment’s  torture  rare, 

The  depths  of  passion  few  can  see; 

Give  up  thy  former  small  desires, 

The  petty  world  and  act  at  will; 

Thy  breast  with  new  and  precious  fires 
Will  mark  the  new  and  breathe  its  fill. 

I  bring  my  spirits  one  and  all, 

Unto  thy  holy  feet  to  bow; 

To  thee  obedient  to  fall, 

And  they  will  serve  thee,  as  I  trow; 

From  off  the  Eastern  star  I’ll  tear 
A  crown  of  gold  for  thy  dear  sake. 

From  blossoms  too  the  dew  I’ll  take 
And  sprinkle  thus  thy  jewels  rare. 

With  glowing  flames  of  dying  day 
Thy  graceful  form  I  will  adorn. 

The  purest  spices  too  will  stay 
Around  thee,  fragrance  not  for  scorn. 

With  wondrous  sounds  unknown  before 
I’ll  ever  please  thy  tender  ear; 
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Of  turquois  palaces  I’ll  rear 

And  amber  brought  from  distant  shore. 

I’ll  dive  unto  the  ocean’s  floor, 

I’ll  rise  above  the  highest  clouds, 

I’ll  give  thee  all  the  earth  e’er  bore  — 

But  love  me!  .  .  . 

{One  kiss  kills  Tamara,  but  despite  the  Demon’s  efforts,  her  soul  is  borne 
to  heaven  and  the  Demon  is  left  as  in  the  beginning  without  consolation  or 
love.] 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


FEDOR  IVANOVICH  TYUTCHEV 


SPRING  WATERS 


STILL  on  the  fields  the  snow  lies  white, 
But  spring-like  founts  already  spout: 
Adown  the  banks  in  sunshine  bright 
They  dash  and  gleam  and  shout! 

They  shout  aloud  to  every  side: 

"  The  Spring  is  near,  the  Spring  is  near! 
Her  couriers,  we  have  hither  hied; 

She  sent  us  forward  —  we  are  here!  ” 

The  Spring  is  near,  the  Spring  is  near! 

And  in  a  ruddy  brilliant  throng 
The  warm  sweet  days  of  May  appear, 

To  cheer  her  train  with  joy  and  song. 


SUNRISE 


HE  East  grew  white  —  fast  flew  the  shallop; 
The  joyous  sails  were  full  distended; 

And  like  a  heaven  beneath  us  stretching, 

The  sea  with  misty  light  was  blended. 


The  East  grew  red  —  the  maiden  worshipped, 
Her  veil  from  off  her  locks  untying. 

Heaven  seemed  to  glow  upon  her  features, 

As  on  her  lips  the  prayer  was  sighing. 
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The  East  grew  fire  —  in  adoration 
She  knelt,  her  beauteous  head  inclining, 

And  on  her  young  cheeks,  fresh  and  blooming-, 

The  tear-drops  stood  like  jewels  shining. 

Translations  of  Nathan  Haskell  Dole 


HOLY  RUSSIA 

VILLAGES  both  poor  and  lowly, 

Nature  with  a  niggard  hand, 

Native  land  of  patient  suffering, 

But  the  Russians’  native  land. 

Haughty  foreigners  can  never 
Understand  what  is  so  true, 

That  great  treasure  lieth  hidden 

Where  humble  bareness  meets  the  view. 

Burdened  by  the  cross  He  carried, 

Native  land,  to  me  so  dear, 

Christ  the  Lord,  in  form  a  servant, 

Tramped  thy  fields  and  blessed  them  here. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


No  Ao  NEKRASOV 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOLDIER 

THEN  up  there  comes  a  veteran, 

With  medals  on  his  breast; 

He  scarcely  lives,  but  yet  he  strives 
To  drink  with  all  the  rest. 

"  A  lucky  man  am  I,”  he  cries, 

And  thus  to  prove  the  fact  he  tries: 

"  In  what  consists  a  soldier’s  luck? 

Pray  listen  while  I  tell. 

In  twenty  fights  or  more  I’ve  been, 

And  yet  I  never  fell. 
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And  what  is  more,  in  peaceful  times 
Full  weal  I  never  knew; 

Yet  all  the  same,  I  have  contrived 
Not  to  give  Death  his  due. 

Again,  for  sins  both  great  and  small 
Full  many  a  time  they’ve  me 
With  sticks  unmercifully  flogged, 

Yet  I’m  alive,  you  see!  ” 


THE  PROPHET 
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H!  tell  me  not  he  prudence  quite  forgot; 

That  he  himself  for  his  own  fate’s  to  blame. 
Clearer  than  we,  he  saw  that  man  cannot 
Both  serve  the  good  and  save  himself  from  flame. 


But  men  he  loved  with  higher,  broader  glow; 

His  soul  for  worldly  honors  did  not  sigh; 
For  self  alone  he  could  not  live  below, 

But  for  the  sake  of  others  he  could  die. 


Thus  thought  he  —  and  to  die,  for  him,  was  gain. 

He  will  not  say  that  "  life  to  him  was  dear 
He  will  not  say  that  "  death  was  useless  pain 
To  him  long  since  his  destiny  was  clear. 

Translations  of  John  Pollen 


APPOLLON  NIKOLAYEVICH  MAYKOV 

THE  KISS  REFUSED 

I  WOULD  kiss  you,  lover  true! 

But  I  fear  the  moon  would  spy; 

Little  bright  stars  watch  us  too. 

Little  stars  might  fall  from  sky 
To  the  blue  sea,  telling  all! 

To  the  oars  the  sea  will  tell, 

Oars,  in  turn,  tell  Fisher  Eno  — 

Him  whom  Mary  loveth  well: 
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And  when  Mary  knows  a  thing, 

All  the  neighborhood  will  know;  — 

How  by  moonlight  in  the  garden 
Where  the  fragrant  flowers  grow, 

I  caressed  and  fondly  kissed  thee, 

While  the  silver  apple-tree 
Shed  its  bloom  on  you  and  me! 

Translated  by  John  Pollen 

COUNT  ALEKSYEY  KONSTANTINOVICH 

TOLSTOY 

BELIEVE  IT  NOT 

BELIEVE  it  not,  when  in  excess  of  sorrow 
I  murmur  that  my  love  for  thee  is  o’er! 

When  ebbs  the  tide,  think  not  the  sea’s  a  traitor  — 

He  will  return  and  love  the  land  once  more. 

I  still  am  pining,  full  of  former  passion: 

To  thee  again  my  freedom  I’ll  restore, 

E’en  as  the  waves,  with  homeward  murmur  flowing, 

Roll  back  from  far  to  the  beloved  shore! 

Translated  by  John  Pollen 


PRINCE  MIKHAILO  REPNIN 

WITHIN  the  walls  of  Moscow  there  feasts  both  night  and  day 
The  dread  Ivan  Vasilich  with  comrades  bold  and  gay. 

Long  rows  of  golden  vessels  shine  on  the  crowded  board; 
Behind  them  sit  the  guardsmen,  a  wanton,  reckless  horde. 

The  wine  flows  down  since  evening  upon  the  palace  floor; 

To  please  the  tsar  since  nightfall  the  shameless  singers  roar; 

They  sing  the  joys  of  battle,  the  deeds  of  former  times, 

The  capture  of  Kazan  and  of  Astrakhan’s  strong  lines. 

These  tales  of  former  glory  give  to  the  tsar  no  cheer; 

He  calls  to  an  attendant  for  masks  and  pleasure’s  gear. 
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"  Long  live,  long  live  my  bailiffs,  my  faithful  guardsmen  true! 
Play  louder  and  yet  louder,  my  sweetly  singing  crew! 

"  Let  each,  my  loyal  comrades,  let  each  select  a  mask  — 

I  first  will  gladly  open  the  dance’s  merry  task! 

"  Then  follow  me,  my  bailiffs,  my  faithful  guardsmen  true! 

Play  louder  and  yet  lotlder,  my  sweetly  singing  crew!  ” 

All  raised  on  high  their  goblets.  Alone  amid  the  din 
Ono  did  not  raise  his  goblet,  Mikhailo  Prince  Repnin. 

"  Forget  not  God,  thy  master!  Forget  not  thine  estate! 

Great  tsar,  thou  hast  selected  thy  guards  by  evil  fate. 

"  Disperse  by  righteous  order  the  devil’s  cursed  train! 

And  dance  not  thus,  great  master,  and  shame  thy  noble  reign!  ” 

The  tsar  made  answer  frowning:  "  Art  thou  insane,  thou  slave? 
Or  art  thou  over-drunken?  Be  still  and  pardon  crave! 

"  Dare  not  to  make  a  murmur  and  cease  this  foolish  strife 
Or  else  I  swear  is  passing  the  last  day  of  thy  life!  ” 

Then  rose  and  raised  his  goblet  Repnin  the  prince  most  true: 

"  May  all  the  guardsmen  perish!  ”  —  he  crossed  himself  anew  — 

"  Long  live  our  tsar  and  master,  both  Orthodox  and  great! 

And  may  he  rule  his  people  as  e’er  was  ruled  the  state! 

"  May  he  despise  as  treason  the  flatterer’s  foul  breath! 

I  ne’er  shall  wear  this  bauble,  e’en  though  it  cause  my  death!  ” 

Upon  the  mask  he  trampled  and  showed  no  sign  of  fear. 

From  out  his  hands  has  fallen  the  foaming  goblet  dear. 

"  Then  die,  audacious  traitor!  Thy  words  thou  soon  shalt  rue!  ” 
Down  fell,  pierced  by  his  scepter,  Repnin  the  prince  most  true. 

Again  they  raise  their  goblets,  again  the  cups  resound, 

Upon  the  massive  tables  the  drunken  guardsmen  pound. 
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Their  laughter  loud  increases — and  wild  it  is  to  hear, 

But  cups  and  clanking  goblets  give  to  the  tsar  no  cheer. 

"  For  naught  I  slew  and  murdered  a  loyal,  trusty  man! 

For  me  all  joy  lies  henceforth  beneath  a  righteous  ban!  ” 

The  wine  flows  down  unnoticed  upon  the  palace  floor; 

Unnoticed  by  their  master,  the  shameless  singers  roar. 

They  sing  the  joys  of  battle,  the  deeds  of  former  times, 

The  capture  of  Kazan  and  great  Astrakhan’s  strong  lines. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Mannin 


Ao  FET  (AFANASY  AFANASYEV3CH 
SMENSfflN) 

TRYST 

A  whisper,  a  gentle  sigh, 

Trills  of  the  nightingale; 

The  silver  flash  of  the  brook 
Asleep  in  the  sleepy  vale. 

The  shadow  and  shine  of  night, 

Shadows  in  endless  race; 

The  sweep  of  a  magical  change 
Over  a  sweet  young  face. 

The  blush  of  a  rose  in  the  mist, 

An  amber  gleam  on  the  lawn, 

A  rush  of  kisses  and  tears  — 

And  oh,  "  the  Dawn,  the  Dawn!  ” 


A  RUSSIAN  SCENE 


ONDROUS  the  picture  — 
How  homelike  to  me! 
Distant  plain  whitening, 
Full  moon  on  the  lea; 
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Light  —  in  the  heavens  high, 

And  snow  flashing  bright; 

Sledge  in  the  distance 
In  its  lonely  flight. 

Translations  of  John  Pollen 


VLADIMIR  SOLOVYEV 

DO  YOU  NOT  SEE,  BELOVED? 

DO  you  not  see,  Beloved? 

All  that  about  us  lies 
Is  but  the  shade,  the  mirrored  bnage 
Of  things  not  seen  with  eyes. 

Do  you  not  hear,  Beloved? 

The  sounds  that  to  Earth  belong 
Are  but  the  muffled  and  broken  echo 
Of  a  noble  triumph-song. 

Do  you  not  feel,  Beloved? 

One  joy  that  will  not  end  — 

The  joy  of  a  silent  love-greeting 
That  friend  bestows  on  friend. 

Translated  by  R.  Hewett 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 

'KONSTANTIN  BALMONT 

I  CAME  INTO  THIS  WORLD  TO  SEE  THE  SUNLIGHT 

I  CAME  into  this  world  to  see  the  sunlight, 

The  skyline’s  sapphire  glow. 

I  came  into  this  world  to  see  the  sunlight, 

And  peaks  of  snow. 

I  came  into  this  world  to  see  the  ocean, 

The  vale’s  rich  flower-starred  pall, 

Mine  eyes  beheld  a  thousand  worlds  in  motion, 

And  conquered  all. 
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I  overcame  oblivion  with  the  trembling 
Dream-echoes  of  my  lyre. 

My  heart  is  pure,  and  free  from  all  dissembling, 

And  full  of  fire. 

I  am  beloved,  because  mine  accents  ringing 
In  suffering  had  their  birth, 

Who  is  my  peer  in  the  sweet  art  of  singing? 

No  man  on  earth! 

I  came  into  this  world  to  see  the  sunlight, 

And,  if  day  ends  its  race, 

I  still  shall  sing  the  glory  of  the  sunlight 
In  death’s  embrace. 

Translated  by  W.  Matthews 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


ALEXANDER  BLOK 

SERVUS  REGINAE 

CALL  not!  I  come  unto  Thy  temple 
Without  thy  call. 

I  bend  my  humble  head  in  silence, 
Before  Thee  fall. 

And  I  will  listen  to  Thine  orders 
And  wait  Thy  will, 

Will  catch  the  seconds  when  I  see  Thee 
And  wait  Thee  still. 

Subdued  by  Thy  strong  passion’s  power, 
Thy  rule  I  crave: 

Now  servant,  now  at  times  beloved, 

Always  a  slave. 

THE  APPROACH 

I  feel  Thee  coming  near.  The  years  are  ever  passing; 
My  face  reveals  to  all,  I  feel  Thee  coming  near, 
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The  horizon  bums  all  round.  Its  brightness  sears  my  eyelids, 
And  silently  I  wait  with  love  and  sadness  here. 

The  horizon  burns  all  round  and  soon  will  come  the  vision, 
And  yet  I  fear,  I  fear  that  Thou  wilt  change  Thy  face. 

There  ever  grows  on  me  the  terrible  suspicion 
That  of  its  wonted  charm  Thy  face  will  show  no  trace. 

O  how  my  spirit  sinks,  o’erwhelmed  with  shameful  sorrow, 
Because  to  slay  this  thought  I  have  not  strength  nor  grace. 
How  bright  the  air  around!  The  dawn  must  be  approaching, 
But  yet  I  fear,  I  fear  that  Thou  wilt  change  Thy  face. 


FROM  THE  SERIES  '  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  KULIKOVO  ’ 

THE  river  overflows.  Still  creeping  forward  slowly, 

It  swells  above  its  banks. 

And  o’er  the  sticky  clay  that  lines  the  yellow  clearing 
Sad  haystacks  stand  in  ranks. 

O  Russia  mine,  my  darling  bride!  To  sorrow 
We  take  our  lengthy  way. 

Our  bitter  path  has  pierced  the  breast  that  once  knew  freedom 
With  Tatar  shafts  today. 

Our  path  is  of  the  steppe  —  it  leads  through  boundless  sorrow, 

O  Russia,  through  thy  woe! 

And  from  the  bank  of  fog,  the  gloom  of  night  and  strangers, 
No  fear  I  know. 

Let  there  be  night.  But  haste!  With  camp-fires  we  shall  lighten 
The  steppe’s  remotest  shade, 

And  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  there  gleam  the  waving  banners, 
The  steel  of  Tatar  blade. 


War!  War!  Unending  war!  We  only  dream  of  quiet 
Through  blood  and  dust. 

The  steppe-grass  throbs  all  round  and  waves  in  constant  motion 
And  so  it  must. 

There  is  no  end!  The  versts,  the  hills  are  passing. 

*  Then  stop  we  here! 

Let  come,  let  come,  the  thunder  clouds  affrighted, 

A  bloody  eve  is  near. 
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A  bloody  eve!  Let  blood  stream  from  the  body, 

Weep,  heart!  Ay,  weep! 

There  is  no  rest!  The  grass  the  steppe  is  raising 
Must  forward  sweep! 

Translations  of  Clarence  A.  Manning 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


VYACHESLAV  IVANOV 


THE  INVOCATION  OF  BACCHUS 


I  WROUGHT  magic,  I  worked  spells, 
And  God  Bacchus  I  implored, 

By  the  river’s  current  strong, 

In  the  forest  and  the  wood, 

In  the  open  and  the  vale, 

By  the  ocean’s  mighty  waves. 

I  enchanted,  I  worked  spells, 

And  God  Bacchus  I  implored, 

At  the  parting  of  the  ways, 

In  Hecate’s  cursed  hour, 

In  the  noonday  with  its  charms, 

But  the  god  showed  not  his  face. 

Still  I  called  and  charms  repeated, 

To  God  Bacchus  I  did  cry: 

You  are  with  me,  that  I  know; 

Why  dost  thou  conceal  thy  face? 

Why  dost  thou  disturb  my  heart 
And  art  hidden  day  and  night? 

Pity  my  unhappy  burden! 

Show  thyself  in  any  form, 

In  the  moisture,  in  the  fire, 

And  on  me,  belated  child, 

Cast  on  me  in  night’s  dark  hour 
E’en  one  sad  and  mourning  glance. 


Shall  I  not  await  thy  coming 
And  in  love  not  try  to  fathom 
All  the  storms  that  mar  thine  eyes? 
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In  the  doorway  I  shall  meet  thee, 

Answer  then  unto  thy  call 
With  the  boldness  of  a  song. 

On  the  threshold  is  thy  form. 

In  my  heart  reign  joy  and  terror. 

Breath  is  stopped  —  and  light  departs. 

Half  a  child  and  half  a  bird, 

Underneath  thy  heavy  brows 
Gleams  the  dawn  of  other  days. 

Demon  or  a  thing  of  worship, 

He  will  share  my  humble  home, 

Tear  my  breast  with  claw  and  talon, 

Throw  my  bloody  flesh  away, 

And  my  heart  is  thawing,  melting 
As  the  key  to  life  is  given. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 

By  permission  of  the  Sewanee  Review 


ANNA  AKHMATOVA 

THE  WOUNDED  CRANE 

EVEN  thus,  unto  the  wounded  crane 
The  rest  their  trumpet-call  repeat, 

When,  all  around,  the  autumnal  plain 
Lies  crumbling  in  the  heat. 

Pining,  I  hear  their  summons  loud, 

Their  whirr,  on  wings  of  gold, 

Out  of  that  bank  of  lowering  cloud 
And  tangled  thicket’s  hold. 

"  ’Tis  time  that  we  take  wing,  take  wing 
O’er  stream  and  field  today! 

For  thou  hast  lost  the  skill  to  sing; 

Thy  hand  is  all  too  frail  a  thing 
To  dash  thy  tears  away.” 

Translated  by  Oliver  Elton 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


ALEXANDER  SERGYEYEVICH 
PUSHKIN 


FOREIGNERS  who  begin  their  acquaintance  with  the  Russian  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  the  generation  of  the  sixties  —  and  with 
no  preliminary  knowledge  of  Russian  literature  in  the  previous  era, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  in  due  measure  the  services  which  Push¬ 
kin  rendered  to  both  language  and  literature.  Pushkin  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  the  task  begun  by  Lomonosov;  of  molding  into  an  exquisite  instru¬ 
ment,  fitted  for  every  service  of  poetry  and  prose,  the  hitherto  unwieldy,  un¬ 
couth  forms  of  the  language.  That  glory  in  a  measure,  therefore,  he  shares 
with  Lomonosov.  In  the  realm  for  which  Russian  modern  literature  holds  the 
palm  —  simplicity,  realism,  absolute  fidelity  to  life  —  Pushkin  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  great  men  whose  names  are  synonyms  for  those  qualities.  In  this 
domain  he  should  share  the  fame  of  the  acknowledged  father  of  the  school, 
Gogol.  He  placed  Russian  literature  firmly  on  Russian  soil;  utilizing  her  rich 
national  traditions,  sentiments,  and  life  in  a  manner  which  is  as  full  of  life  and 
truth  as  it  is  of  the  highest  art. 

The  poet  was  born  June  7,  1799,  of  aristocratic  parents.  His  ancestors  had 
occupied  important  posts  in  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  poet  in¬ 
troduced  one  in  '  Boris  Godunov.’  His  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Abram  Hannibal,  the  famous  godchild  and  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  of 
whom  Pushkin  wrote  in  '  Peter  the  Great’s  Arab.’  Hannibal  was  in  reality  a 
negro  who  was  presented  to  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  educated  him  and  later  mar¬ 
ried  him  to  a  lady  of  the  court.  Though  Pushkin  had  blue  eyes,  a  very  fair  skin, 
and  in  youth  very  light  hair,  his  lips  and  the  whole  cast  of  his  countenance  be¬ 
trayed  the  negro  blood.  His  parents  lived  in  Moscow,  cared  only  for  society, 
and  spoke  only  French  to  each  other  and  their  children. 

As  a  child  he  was  neither  clever  nor  studious,  but  he  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  to  write  amateur  plays  and  imitations  of 
French  verse,  all  in  French.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  in  the  famous 
Lyceum  of  Tsarskoye  Selo,  then  just  opened.  The  aim  of  this  Lyceum,  which 
succeeded  in  turning  out  many  distinguished  men  for  its  country’s  service,  was 
to  develop  the  individual  powers  of  the  pupil  —  especially  in  the  line  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  morals  —  to  the  highest  degree.  A  great  deal  of  liberty  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  boys  out  of  school,  and  they  used  it  for  literary  purposes;  publish¬ 
ing  several  manuscript  journals,  and  devoting  their  evenings  to  the  intellectual 
amusement  of  story-telling.  Under  these  auspices,  Pushkin  began  to  write  in 
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Russian,  beginning  with  biting  epigrams.  At  the  public  examination  in  1815, 
he  aroused  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  aged  poet  Derzhavin  by  his  won¬ 
derful  facility  and  mastery  of  poetic  forms,  though  there  was  very  little  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought  in  his  poem.  Karamzin  the  historian,  and  Zhukovsky  the 
poet,  also  divined  the  lad’s  gifts;  and  the  latter  soon  began  to  submit  his  poems 
to  Pushkin  for  the  judgment  of  the  boy’s  amazingly  developed  taste.  The  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  great  literary  lights  at  last  convinced  his  parents  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  school  reports  as  to  diligence  and  the  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge  must  be  set  aside  for  pride  in  his  future  greatness.  The  important 
points  about  his  poetry  at  this  epoch  were  the  marvelous  variety  of  subjects 
and  the  astonishing  delicacy  with  which  he  imitated  various  poetical  forms  and 
yielded  to  varying  poetical  moods.  But  at  this  very  time,  before  he  left  the 
Lyceum,  he  had  entered  on  the  new  path:  he  had  begun  to  write  his  romantic- 
fantastic  poem,  '  Ruslan  and  Lyudmila,’  in  which  Russian  poetry  dealt  with 
strictly  national  themes,  on  native  soil,  expressed  in  a  free,  natural,  narrative 
and  romantic  style;  and  the  startled  critics  were  at  a  loss  what  to  say  when  it 
was  published  later  on  in  1820. 

Pushkin’s  talent,  added  to  his  birth  and  family  connections,  gave  him  imme¬ 
diate  access  to  the  gayest  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  left  the  Lyceum; 
and  he  plunged  so  wildly  into  dissipation  that  many  were  seriously  alarmed  as 
to  the  possible  effect  on  his  literary  future.  Intoxicated  by  his  gifts  and  admira¬ 
tion,  he  openly  and  sharply  attacked,  in  clever  epigrams,  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing  that  did  not  please  him.  At  last  he  was  called  to  account  by  the  governor 
of  the  city,  and  frankly  furnished  copies,  from  memory,  of  all  the  offensive 
couplets.  Touched  by  this,  the  governor  confined  his  punishment  to  meas¬ 
ures  which  proved  the  salvation  of  the  poet,  in  a  literary  sense.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (into  which  the  students  of  the 
Lyceum  all  graduated)  and  sent  to  southern  Russia,  provided  with  traveling 
expenses,  and  given  a  suitable  rank  in  another  department  of  the  service;  and 
all  possible  precautions  were  taken  to  administer  the  lesson  without  injuring 
his  feelings  or  dignity.  During  this  period,  between  1820  and  1824,  he  lived 
chiefly  in  the  south —  first  in  Kishinev,  then  in  Odessa;  made  a  trip  to  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  an  account  of  which  is  recorded  in  his  '  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus  ’; 
visited  the  Crimea,  which  resulted  in  the  rendition  of  the  Tatar  idyl  in  'The 
Fountain  of  Bakhchisarai  ’;  and  strolled  for  a  time  with  the  gipsies.  During 
this  period  he  fell  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  as  the  portions  of 
'  Evgeny  Onyegin  ’  written  in  Odessa,  as  well  as  the  poems  just  mentioned, 
and  short  lyric  pieces  like  '  The  Nereid,’  plainly  show.  This  influence  gradually 
receded  into  the  background  after  1824,  as  the  poet  gained  in  independence. 
He  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  chief  in  Odessa,  Count  M.  S.  Vorontsov, 
whom  he  displeased  by  his  mode  of  life,  his  sharp  utterances,  and  his  heed¬ 
lessness  of  public  opinion.  The  end  came  when  Pushkin  launched  his  epigram 
on  Vorontsov:  "Half  my-lord,  half  trader,  half  wise  man,  and  half  dunce; 
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half  rascal  —  but  there  are  hopes  of  his  becoming  a  whole  one  yet.”  Count 
Vorontsov  dealt  as  gently  as  possible  with  his  intractable  subordinate,  but  as 
Pushkin  was  guilty  of  another  indiscretion  at  this  precise  moment,  he  was 
retired  from  the  service,  and  ordered  to  live  on  the  estate  of  Mikhaylovskoye, 
Pskov  Government,  which  belonged  to  his  parents.  His  father  was  invited  by 
the  local  authorities  to  undertake  his  surveillance,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
appointment  of  any  other  superintendent;  but  he  exercised  his  office  in  such 
an  intolerably  oppressive  manner  —  as  though  his  son  were  a  criminal  of  the 
deepest  dye  —  that  Pushkin  appealed  to  the  poet  Zhukovsky,  who  was  power¬ 
ful  at  court,  to  free  him  from  this  persecution.  Thanks  to  Zhukovsky’s  inter¬ 
vention,  matters  were  improved;  the  elder  Pushkin  withdrew  in  disgust  from 
the  estate,  leaving  his  son  to  the  care  of  the  Marshal  of  Nobility,  and  to 
the  peace  of  mind  which  he  required  for  his  work.  His  solitude  was  fruit¬ 
ful.  Through  the  influence  and  folk-tales  of  his  famous  old  nurse,  Arina 
Rodionovna,  he  became  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  native 
land,  more  zealous  in  his  studies  of  it,  more  enthusiastic  in  the  artistic 
prosecution  of  his  true  vocation.  He  called  listening  to  his  nurse  "  making  up 
for  the  defects  in  his  accursed  education  ”  —  meaning  thereby  the  French 
influence.  All  the  folk-tales  which  he  published  were  derived  from  Arina 
Rodionovna,  and  his  study  of  Shakespeare,  undertaken  at  this  time,  finally 
freed  him  from  the  influence  of  Byron. 

He  lived  at  Mikhaylovskoye  until  the  autumn  of  1826,  writing  with  fully 
matured  talents.  Harmony  of  versification  which  has  never  since  been  ap¬ 
proached,  except  in  a  measure  by  Lermontov;  vivid  delineation  of  character; 
simple  but  wonderfully  truthful  description  of  everyday  life,  which  all  Rus¬ 
sian  writers  had  scorned  down  to  that  time  —  such  are  Pushkin’s  indestruct¬ 
ible  claims  to  immortality.  In  the  autumn  of  1826  he  was  summoned  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  to  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Nikolas  I,  who  thereafter  undertook 
to  be  censor  of  the  poet’s  writings.  The  next  years  saw  the  completion  of  his 
greatest  works:  '  Boris  Godunov,’  a  historical  drama;  '  Poltava,’  a  glorification 
of  Peter  the  Great;  and  '  Evgeny  Onyegin,’  the  verse  novel  of  a  social  idler 
who  finds  that  the  country  girl  Tatyana  whose  love  he  spurned  develops  into  a 
society  leader.  Tatyana,  whose  heart  is  broken  by  Evgeny’s  cruelty,  is  one  of 
the  great  women  of  Russian  literature  and  Pushkin’s  finest  creation. 

Early  in  1831  he  married  Natalya  Nikolayevna  Gontcharov.  He  and  his 
family  were  loaded  with  Imperial  favors,  pensions,  and  honors;  but  his  ex¬ 
travagant  tastes,  with  those  of  his  wife,  brought  on  financial  difficulties,  and  he 
more  and  more  turned  to  prose  as  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  State  Archives,  to  which  he  was  allowed  access.  This  study  re¬ 
sulted  in  '  The  History  of  Pugachev’s  Rebellion  ’;  and  in  his  celebrated  story 
from  the  same  period  (Catherine  II) ,  '  The  Captain’s  Daughter,’  a  historical 
novel  in  the  style  of  those  of  Scott.  In  1836  Petersburg  society  began  to  gossip 
about  the  lovely  Madame  Pushkin;  and  Baron  George  Hekkeren-Dantes, 
natural  son  of  the  minister  from  Holland  to  the  Russian  court,  and  a  boastful 
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officer  in  the  Chevalier  Guards,  began  to  persecute  her  with  his  attentions. 
Pushkin,  though  he  entirely  absolved  his  wife  from  blame  in  the  matter,  felt 
compelled  to  challenge  Dantes  to  a  duel,  because  of  the  anonymous  letters 
sent  to  him  and  his  relatives.  Dantes  averted  the  duel  by  marrying  Pushkin’s 
sister,  which  offered  an  apparent  excuse  for  his  previous  attentions.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  gossip  continued;  Pushkin  refused  to  receive  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  latter,  abetted  by  his  father,  persisted  in  the  persecution  of  Madame 
Pushkin.  At  last  Pushkin  challenged  the  elder  Hekkeren  to  a  duel;  the  younger 
Hekkeren  (Dantes)  adopted  the  quarrel,  and  the  duel  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Pushkin  (at  St.  Petersburg,  January  29,  1837).  So  great  was  public  indigna¬ 
tion  against  Dantes,  that  the  authorities  feared  a  riot  at  the  poet’s  funeral, 
and  a  catastrophe  to  the  Hekkerens.  Accordingly  the  funeral  was  appointed  to 
take  place  in  secret,  by  night,  and  guards  were  stationed  to  insure  safety.  The 
Emperor  assigned  150,000  rubles  for  the  payment  of  the  poet’s  debts  and  the 
publication  of  his  works  and  bestowed  a  generous  pension  on  his  family. 

Pushkin  was  the  first  man  who  fully  realized  for  Russians  the  poetic  ideal, 
in  his  absolute  freedom  of  relations  to  society  and  his  own  work,  and  in  his 
character  and  temperament.  For  all  these  things,  and  for  his  appeal  to  their 
national  sentiments,  his  fellow-countrymen  adored  him.  The  element  of  roman¬ 
ticism  which  complicated  his  realism  in  no  wise  hindered,  but  rather  increased 
this  adoration;  though  there  came  a  time  when  it  was  considered  rather  blame¬ 
worthy  to  read  his  poetry.  But  his  incomparable  union  of  inward  force  with 
beauty  and  elegance  of  outward  expression  was  universally  recognized  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Pushkin  style  of  poetry.”  The  special  direction  in  which  Pushkin 
surpasses  all  other  Russian  poets  is  in  his  marvelously  harmonious  blending  of 
truth,  beauty,  delicate  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
national  life,  unsurpassed  clearness  in  setting  them  forth,  with  a  simplicity 
which  enhances  but  does  not  exclude  the  most  satisfying  completeness.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  foreigners,  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  melody  of  his  versi¬ 
fication;  and  he  suffers  accordingly,  as  all  poets  must  suffer,  in  any  attempt  to 
render  his  work  into  another  language.  It  is  unlikely  that  his  work  as  a  whole 
will  ever  be  accessible  to  foreigners;  though  in  all  directions  —  lyrical  pieces, 
historical  and  dramatic  fragments,  prose  tales,  and  correspondence  —  it  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  student  of  the  Russian  literary  movement  in  this  century. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood 

CAUCASUS 

BENEATH  me  the  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  lie; 

My  gaze  from  the  snow-bordered  cliff  I  am  bending; 

From  her  sun-lighted  eyrie  the  eagle  ascending 
Floats  movelessly  on  in  a  line  with  mine  eye. 

I  see  the  young  torrent’s  first  leaps  towards  the  ocean, 

And  the  cliff-cradled  lawine  essay  its  first  motion. 
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Beneath  me  the  clouds  in  their  silentness  go, 

The  cataracts  through  them  in  thunder  down-dashing, 

Far  beneath  them  bare  peaks  in  the  sunny  ray  flashing; 

Weak  moss  and  dry  shrubs  I  can  mark  yet  below, 

Dark  thickets  still  lower;  green  meadows  are  blooming 
Where  the  throstle  is  singing  and  reindeer  are  roaming. 

Here  man,  too,  has  nested  his  hut,  and  the  flocks 
On  the  long  grassy  slopes  in  their  quiet  are  feeding, 

And  down  to  the  valley  the  shepherd  is  speeding, 

Where  Aragva  gleams  out  from  her  wood-crested  rocks. 

And  there  in  his  crags  the  poor  robber  is  hiding, 

And  Terek  in  anger  is  wrestling  and  chiding. 

Like  a  fierce  young  wild  beast,  how  he  bellows  and  raves, 

Like  that  beast  from  his  cage  when  his  prey  he  espieth; 
’Gainst  the  bank,  like  a  wrestler,  he  struggleth  and  plieth, 

And  licks  at  the  rocks  with  his  ravening  waves. 

In  vain,  thou  wild  river!  dumb  cliffs  are  around  thee, 

And  sternly  and  grimly  their  bondage  hath  bound  thee! 

Translated  by  Thomas  B.  Shaw 


TO  THE  POET 

OPOET,  hold  not  dear  the  people’s  acclamation; 

The  eager  shouts  of  praise  will  quickly  die  away. 
Cold-hearted  crowds  will  mock,  and  fools  prate  condemnation; 
But  be  thou  calm  and  firm,  and  proudly  keep  thy  way. 

Live,  like  a  king,  alone.  The  path  of  free  creation 

Pursue,  where’er  thy  soul  in  freedom  bids  thee  stray; 

The  fruits  of  loving  thought  let  ripen  day  by  day; 

Seek  no  reward  for  feats  of  noble  inspiration, 

With  thee  is  thy  reward,  to  thee  the  last  appeal, 

Thou  canst  to  thine  own  work  the  strictest  justice  deal. 

Say  then,  stern  artist-judge,  what  verdict  on  thy  making? 

’Tis  good?  Then  let  the  mob  revile  it  and  defame, 

And  spit  upon  the  shrine  where  burns  thine  altar-flame, 

And  try,  in  childish  spleen,  to  set  thy  tripod  shaking. 

Translated  by  Sir  Donald  MacAlister 

By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 
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THE  TALISMAN 

WHERE  the  sea  forever  dashes 
On  the  desert’s  rocky  wall; 

Where  the  moon  more  redly  flashes 
Through  the  mists  at  evenfall; 

Where  in  harem-chambers,  glamoured 
Fleets  his  time  the  Mussulman; 

There  a  Sorceress  enamoured 
Gave  to  me  this  Talisman. 

Thus  she  spoke,  amid  caresses: 

"  Take  this  Talisman  from  me, 

Mystic  virtues  it  possesses, 

Love  bestows  the  gift  on  thee. 

From  disease  or  death  impending, 

Blast  or  blighting  hurricane, 

Not  from  these,  thy  dear  head  fending, 

Will  it  save  —  my  Talisman. 

"  Wealth  of  Asia’s  orient  regions 
’Twill  not  pour  into  thy  hand; 

Nor  the  Prophet’s  paynim  legions 
Will  it  bend  to  thy  command. 

To  that  breast,  for  which  thou  yearnest, 

Pining  under  exile’s  ban, 

South  to  north,  as  home  thou  turnest, 

’Twill  not  speed  —  my  Talisman. 

"  But  when  artful  eyes  surprise  thee 
With  their  witching  glances  bright, 

Or  when  loveless  lips  entice  thee 
With  their  kisses  in  the  night, 

Then,  my  own,  from  crime’s  unreason, 

From  the  heart-wounds  that  unman, 

From  forgetting,  and  from  treason, 

Be  thy  shield  —  my  Talisman.” 

Translated  by  Sir  Donald  MacAlister 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 
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THE  FREE  LIFE  OF  THE  BIRD 

PAINFUL  labors,  grievous  sorrows, 
Never  on  God’s  birdling  rest, 
And  it  fears  no  dark  tomorrows, 
Builds  itself  no  lasting  nest. 

On  the  bough  it  sleeps  and  swings 
Till  the  ruddy  sun  appears; 

Then  it  shakes  its  wings  and  sings, 

For  the  voice  of  God  it  hears. 

After  spring’s  delightful  weather, 

When  the  burning  summer’s  fled, 

And  the  autumn  brings  together 
For  men’s  sorrow,  for  men’s  dread, 

Mists  and  storms  in  gloomy  legions  — 
Then  the  bird  across  the  main 
Flies  to  far-off  southern  regions, 

Till  the  spring  returns  again. 


THE  ANGEL 

A  T  Eden’s  gates  an  angel  holy 

Was  shining  with  bowed  reverent  head, 

A  ;iL  While  o’er  the  abyss  of  hell  soared  slowly 
A  demon  with  black  pinions  dread. 

The  rebel  spirit  of  doubt  and  lying 
Beheld  the  sinless  one;  and  then 
The  glow  of  tenderness,  fast  dying, 

Awoke  within  his  breast  again! 

"  Farewell!  my  eyes  have  seen  the  vision: 

Thou  dost  not  shine  in  vain!  ”  he  cries. 

"Not  all  on  earth  draws  my  derision, 

Not  all  in  heaven  do  I  despise!  ” 

Translations  of  Nathan  Haskell  Dole 
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BORIS  GODUNOV 

Night.  A  cell  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Miracle.  1603 
Father  Pimen.  Grigory  [asleep] 

PIMEN  [writing  before  a  lamp]. 

One  more,  one  last  event  I  have  to  write, 

And  then  my  chronicle  is  at  an  end, 

And  I  have  done  the  task  that  God  assigned 
To  me,  a  sinner.  Not  for  naught  did  He 
Make  me  for  years  a  witness  of  men’s  deeds 
And  teach  to  me  the  art  of  writing  too; 

Some  time  again  a  monk  with  love  of  toil 
Will  find  my  manuscript  without  my  name 
And  he,  as  I,  will  light  his  little  lamp 
And  wipe  away  the  dust  that  time  has  brought 
And  write  as  I  the  truth  that  he  has  known, 

That  so  the  Orthodox  may  ever  know 
The  ancient  fate  of  this  dear  land  of  theirs, 

And  may  remember  their  exalted  rulers 

For  all  their  toils,  their  glory  and  their  virtue  — 

And  pray  the  loving  Saviour  to  forgive  them 
For  all  their  sins  and  all  their  hidden  deeds. 

In  my  old  age,  I  live  my  life  again; 

The  past  my  weary  eyes  now  see  again.  .  .  . 

Was  it  so  long  ago,  when  it  streamed  by 
With  tumults  like  the  ocean  waves  untamed? 

Now,  now  it  is  reposed  and  quiet  too; 

My  memory  has  kept  few  men  in  mind, 

Not  many  words  still  come  unto  my  ears, 

The  rest  is  perished,  never  to  return!  .  .  . 

But  day  is  near,  my  lamp  will  burn  till  then  — 

One  more,  one  last  event  I  have  to  write. 

Grigory  [awakening].  The  self-same  dream?  Impossible!  Again 
A  cursed  dream!  And  yet  before  that  lamp 
The  old  man  sits  and  writes  —  and  does  not  rest; 

I  know,  he  has  not  closed  his  eyes  all  night. 

How  I  do  love  that  quiet  pose  of  his, 

When  with  his  thoughts  in  the  long-vanished  past, 

He  writes  his  chronicle.  I  oft  have  tried 


[Writes.] 

I 
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To  guess  the  theme  on  which  he  is  employed: 

The  darksome  tyranny  of  the  Tatars? 

The  savage  punishments  of  dread  Ivan? 

The  stormy  council  of  great  Novgorod? 

The  greatness  of  our  land?  No,  no!  In  vain! 

On  that  high  brow  and  in  those  wondrous  eyes 
I  cannot  read  his  mind’s  concealed  thoughts; 

The  self-same  pose,  both  humble  and  majestic.  .  .  . 
Just  as  a  clerk,  in  court  grown  gray  by  time, 

Can  look  upon  the  sinners  and  the  righteous 
And  can  with  calmness  heed  both  good  and  ill 
Without  a  sign  of  pity  or  of  wrath.  .  .  . 

Pimen.  Awake,  my  brother. 

Grigory.  Give  me  now  your  blessing, 

My  honored  father. 

Pimen.  May  the  gracious  Lord 

Bless  you  today,  tomorrow,  and  forever. 

Grigory.  You  write  and  write  and  never  yield  to  sleep 
While  my  repose  a  devilish  dream  has  stirred, 

The  evil  foe  has  sore  distressed  my  mind; 

I  dreamed  a  steep  and  lengthy  ladder  led  me 
Upon  a  lofty  tower;  from  the  summit 
I  could  see  Moscow  like  an  ant-hill  small; 

Below  the  people  gathered  in  the  square 
And  greeted  me  with  scornful  laugh  and  jest; 

I  was  ashamed  and  then  I  was  afraid  — 

I  fell  to  earth  and  then  I  woke  from  sleep.  .  .  . 

Three  times  I  dreamed  this  dream  without  a  change. 
Is  it  not  strange? 

Pimen.  Your  youthful  blood  is  stirred; 

Subdue  yourself  with  fasting  and  with  prayer, 

Your  dreams  will  then  be  filled  with  joyous  thoughts 
And  not  as  now.  E’en  now,  I  tell  you  true, 

If  I  am  mastered  by  unsummoned  slumber, 

Pray  not  until  small  hours  of  the  night  — 

My  aged  sleep  is  not  both  calm  and  sinless. 

I  see  again  the  noisy,  raging  feasts, 

The  martial  hosts,  the  clashes  of  the  battles, 

The  foolish  joys  of  all  my  early  years! 

Grigory.  What  a  gay  life  you  had,  when  you  were  young! 
You  fought  beneath  the  towers  of  Kazan, 

Against  Litva  you  struggled  too  with  Shuysky, 

You  saw  the  court,  the  splendor  of  Ivan! 
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O  happy  man!  Whilst  I  from  early  years 
Hide  in  a  cell,  a  pitiable  monk! 

Why  could  I  not  enjoy  myself  in  war, 

Not  feast  in  splendor  at  the  royal  board? 

I  would,  like  you,  have  gladly  in  old  age 
Retired  from  the  world  of  vanity; 

Have  vowed  the  monk’s  self-sacrificing  vow 
And  hid  myself  away  within  a  cell. 

Pimen.  Grieve  not,  my  brother,  that  you  early  left 
The  sinful  world,  that  God  above  has  sent 
Temptations  few  upon  you.  Mark  my  words! 

We  are  allured  from  far  by  glory,  splendor, 

The  evil  love  that  issues  from  a  woman. 

I  have  lived  long  and  many  pleasures  tried; 

But  I  know  happiness  only  from  that  hour 
When  God  led  me  within  this  lowly  cell. 

Think  of  the  tsars  in  all  their  glorious  might; 

Who  is  above  them?  Only  God!  Who  dares 
To  stir  against  them?  No  one!  Well?  But  often 
The  golden  crown  sits  heavy  on  their  heads 
And  they  would  gladly  leave  to  be  a  monk. 

Yes,  Tsar  Ivan  did  ever  seek  repose 
In  the  similitude  of  monkish  toils. 

His  palace  filled  with  haughty  men  at  arms 
He  changed  to  seem  a  monastery  real. 

His  ruffians  he  dressed  in  caps  and  shirts 
And  cause  them  all  to  seem  like  simple  monks. 
And  the  dread  tsar  was  like  a  pious  abbot. 

I  saw  him  here,  here  in  this  very  cell, 

(Here  lived  the  holy  Cyril  long  enduring, 

A  righteous  man;  ’twas  then  the  Lord  allowed  me 
To  see  the  worthlessness  and  vanity 
Of  earthly  pomp)  — yes,  here  I  saw  the  Tsar 
Wearied  by  angry  punishments  and  councils; 
Pensive  and  sad  the  dread  Tsar  sat  among  us, 

And  we  stood  still  around  his  very  chair, 

The  while  he  talked  to  us  so  calm  and  still. 

He  said  unto  the  abbot  and  the  brothers: 

"  My  fathers,  mark!  The  wished-for  day  will  come, 
When  I  shall  leave  to  seek  for  my  salvation. 

You,  Nikodim;  you,  Sergy;  you,  Cyril, 

You  all  will  hear  the  humble  vows  I  take, 

I  as  a  sinner  will  approach  to  you 
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And  take  upon  me  here  the  monkish  habit, 

Fall  at  your  feet  in  tears,  most  holy  father!  ” 

So  spake  the  mighty  sovereign  to  us  all 
And  sweet  were  all  the  words  he  said  to  us. 

He  wept  and  we  in  tears  could  only  pray 
The  Lord  to  send  both  love  and  peace  on  him, 

Into  his  stormy  and  his  suffering  soul.  ..." 

His  son  Feodor?  On  the  very  throne 
He  yearned  to  live  a  quiet,  hidden  life 
Of  prayer.  He  turned  the  splendid  palace  all 
Into  a  cell  of  humble,  secret  prayer; 

The  heavy  cares,  the  burdens  of  the  state 
Could  not  disturb  his  great  and  saintly  soul. 

God  loved  the  humbleness  of  that  great  tsar, 

And  Russia  bloomed  in  quiet,  peaceful  glory 
Without  a  care  —  and  when  he  came  to  die, 

A  miracle  unprecedented  came. 

Unto  his  couch,  seen  by  the  tsar  alone, 

Approached  a  man  arrayed  in  gleaming  light. 

Feodor  spoke  to  him  and  held  converse 
And  called  him  in  his  speech  the  patriarch; 

All  those  around  were  filled  with  fear  and  dread, 

As  they  perceived  the  vision  was  from  heaven, 

For  the  great  patriarch  was  not  with  us 
Nor  in  the  palace  with  the  dying  tsar. 

Then  when  he  died  the  chamber  where  he  lay 
Was  filled  with  sacred  fragrance  and  with  perfume. 

His  face  gleamed  like  the  sun  of  God  itself. 

We  will  not  know  another  tsar  like  that. 

O  sorrow  terrible,  unknown  before! 

We  have  insulted,  angered  God,  have  sinned 
And  chosen  as  a  tsar  to  rule  this  land 
The  real  tsar’s  murderer. 

Grigory.  Honored  father, 

I  long  have  wished  to  ask  you  of  the  death 
Of  the  Tsarevich  Dmitry.  At  that  time 
They  say  that  you  were  then  in  Uglich. 

Pimen.  Yes, 

The  Lord  revealed  to  me  an  evil  deed, 

A  bloody  sin.  I  had  been  sent  away 
To  distant  Uglich  on  a  special  mission. 

I  came  at  night.  That  very  morning  early 
I  hear  the  sounds  of  bells,  a  wild  alarm, 
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Shouts,  noise.  All  run  unto  the  young  boy’s  palace. 

I  follow  also  —  and  the  entire  city. 

There  lies  the  young  tsarevich  cold  in  death, 

His  royal  mother  prostrate  on  his  corpse, 

The  nurse  is  crying  out  in  wild  despair, 

The  people,  wild  with  rage  pull  here  and  there 
The  impious,  the  traitorous  attendant. 

Then  savage,  wild  with  venom,  pale  as  death 
Appears  the  Judas-Bityagovsky  too. 

"  There  is  the  villain!  ”  —  was  the  general  howl, 

And  he  was  done  for.  Then  the  people  all 
Dashed  off  to  find  the  fleeing  murderers. 

They  dragged  the  three  from  out  their  lurking-place 
And  brought  them  to  the  corpse  of  the  dead  child. 

A  miracle  —  the  corpse  began  to  shake  — 

"  Repent  ”  the  people  howled  into  their  ears 
And  terrified,  beneath  the  axe,  the  rascals 
Confessed  the  truth  —  and  they  accused  Boris. 

Grigory.  How  old  was  the  tsarevich  when  he  died? 

Pimen.  But  seven  years.  He  would  be,  had  he  lived  — 

Some  ten  years  now  have  passed  .  .  .  (no,  more  than  that  — 

’Tis  twelve)  —  He  would  have  been  as  old  as  you 
And  would  be  ruling;  God  wished  something  else. 

With  this  sad  tale  I  plan  to  make  an  end 
Of  my  long  chronicle;  since  then  I  scarce 
Have  touched  the  world.  Grigory,  my  dear  brother. 

You  have  with  writing  lighted  up  your  soul, 

I  give  to  you  my  task.  In  hours  free 
From  spiritual  exercises  ever 
Write  down  without  a  word  of  guile  or  cunning 
All  that  you  witness  in  your  earthly  life, 

Both  war  and  peace,  the  justice  of  the  tsar, 

The  sacred  miracles  the  saints  may  work, 

The  portents  of  the  skies  and  prophecies  — 

But  it  is  time,  it  now  is  time  to  rest. 

Put  out  my  lamp.  .  .  .  The  bells  begin  to  call 
For  matins.  .  .  .  Bless  Thy  servants,  Lord,  I  pray, 

Bless  all  thy  servants.  Give  me  my  staff,  Grigory.  [ Goes  out.'] 
Grigory.  Boris,  Boris!  The  world  bows  down  before  you. 

No  man  e’er  dares  to  mention  unto  you 
The  fate  of  that  unfortunate  tsarevich. 

And  yet  a  hermit  in  a  distant  cell 
Writes  out  a  fearful  accusation  of  you. 
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And  you  will  not  escape  the  earthly  judge, 

As  you  cannot  escape  the  wrath  of  God. 

[Grigory  flees  from  the  monastery  into  Poland  where  he  pretends  to  be 
himself  the  murdered  Dimitry.  He  woos  Marina  Mniszek  and  returns  with 
an  army  to  Russia.  Boris  dies,  his  son  is  handed  over  to  Dimitry  and  the 
play  ends  with  Dimitry  victorious  and  on  the  throne.] 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


EVGENY  ONYEGIN 


[Tatyana  Larina,  a  country  girl,  falls  madly  in  love  with  Evgeny  Onyegin, 
a  bored  dandy  from  the  capital,  who  is  passing  some  time  in  the  country. 
She  writes  to  him  her  love.] 

TATYANA’S  LETTER  TO  ONYEGIN 


I  WRITE  to  you.  —  What  can  I  more? 
What  is  there  left  for  me  to  say? 

And  now,  I  know,  upon  your  will 
Depends  my  chastisement  with  scorn. 

But  if  to  my  unhappy  lot 
You  but  one  drop  of  pity  spare, 

You  will  not  now  abandon  me. 

At  first  I  vowed  I  would  not  speak: 

Trust  me,  you  ne’er  had  heard  my  shame, 
Might  I  at  least  have  had  the  hope 
To  see  you  rarely  —  once  a  week  — 

To  see  you  in  our  village  here; 

If  I  might  listen  to  your  speech, 

Utter  a  word  to  you,  and  then 
Think,  ever  think,  of  but  one  thing, 

Both  day  and  night  until  we  met. 

But  you  love  solitude,  they  say: 

All’s  dull  here  in  our  rural  wilds; 

And  we  —  in  no  way  do  we  shine, 

Though  truly  glad  to  welcome  you. 

Why  did  you  ever  come  to  us? 

In  this  remote,  deserted  spot 
Forsaken,  then  I  ne’er  had  known  you, 

Nor  known  this  bitterness  of  pain  — 
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The  tumult  of  a  soul  untaught. 

I  might  have  tamed,  in  time,  no  doubt; 
Have  found  another  to  my  heart 
Perchance,  and  been  a  faithful  wife, 

A  virtuous,  loving  mother. 

Another!  nay,  to  none  on  earth 
Could  I  have  given  e’en  my  heart. 

Heaven’s  counsel  then  hath  thus  decreed; 
This  is  its  will,  and  I  am  thine. 

All,  all  my  life  hath  been  a  pledge 
Of  faithful  meeting  thus  with  thee; 

I  know  that  God  hath  sent  thee  to  me; 

My  guardian  unto  death  art  thou. 

In  dreams  I  long  ago  beheld  thee, 

And,  still  unseen,  I  found  thee  dear. 

I  languished  ’neath  thy  wondrous  glance, 
Thy  voice  rang  sweetly  through  my  soul, 
Long,  long  ago  —  nay,  ’twas  no  dream!  — 
Thou  cam’st,  and  in  a  glance  I  knew  thee; 

I  was  benumbed,  yet  filled  with  flame. 

My  soul  within  me  cried,  "  ’Tis  he!  ” 

’Tis  true,  is’t  not?  I  listened  to  thee; 

Thou  spak’st  with  me  in  silent  watches 
When  I  to  aid  the  needy  sought, 

Or  sweetened,  by  my  fervent  prayers, 

The  languors  of  my  troubled  soul. 

And  was’t  not  thou,  beloved  vision, 

Who,  at  that  instant  as  I  prayed, 

Didst  flit  in  transparent  darkness  past  me, 
And  to  my  pillow  gently  steal? 

And  didst  thou  not,  in  love  and  gladness, 
Drop  in  my  ear  sweet  words  of  hope? 

Who  art  thou  then?  my  guardian  angel, 

Or  crafty  tempter  of  my  heart? 

I  pray  thee  now,  disperse  my  doubts. 
Perchance  all  this  is  but  the  empty 
Deception  of  an  untried  soul, 

And  God  hath  willed  quite  otherwise: 

So  be  it!  From  this  hour  my  fate 
I  trustfully  to  thee  commit; 

Before  thee  burning  tears  I  weep, 

And  for  thy  safeguard  thee  entreat. 

Bethink  thee,  here  I  stand  alone, 
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And  no  one  here  doth  comprehend. 
My  judgment  weakens,  reason  reels, 
And  I  must  perish  dumb,  unheard. 

I  wait  for  thee;  I  pray  thee,  quicken 
With  but  a  look  of  hope  my  heart, 

Or  break  at  least  the  numbing  dream 
With  well-deserved  reproof  —  alas! 

I’m  done!  ’Tis  terrible  to  read  — 

I  faint  with  terror  and  with  shame  — 
Your  honor  is  my  only  pledge; 

To  it  I  boldly  thus  confide: 


For  a  brief  space  they  stood  in  silence; 

And  then  Onyegin,  drawing  near, 

Spake  thus:  — • 

"A  while  agone  you  wrote  me: 
Deny  it  not,  I  pray.  I  read 
That  sweet  outpour  of  innocent  love, 
Confession  of  confiding  soul. 

To  me  your  frankness  is  most  precious, 

And  it  has  roused  within  my  heart 
Feelings  which  long  have  sleeping  lain: 

But  not  for  that  will  I  extol  you; 

And  yet  for  this  I  will  requite 
With  a  confession,  artless  too. 

Accept,  I  pray,  this  my  confession, 

And  sit  in  judgment  over  me. 

"  Had  I  desired  my  life  to  limit 
Within  the  bounds  of  hearth  and  home; 

Had  kindly  Fate  to  me  dictated 
Husband  and  father  e’er  to  be; 

Had  family  bliss,  as  a  fair  vision, 

One  moment  e’er  my  sense  beguiled: 

Assuredly  I  should  have  chosen 
No  other  bride  than  you,  I  vow. 

Without  a  shade  of  flattery 
I  say,  you’d  be  my  only  choice. 

In  you  I’d  find  my  sweet  ideal 
As  partner  of  my  gloomy  life, 

A  pledge  of  all  that  is  most  fair; 

And  then  be  happy  —  if  I  could! 
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"  But  I  for  bliss  was  not  created; 

To  that  my  soul  is  foreign  still: 

In  vain,  in  vain  are  your  perfections; 

Of  them  I  count  myself  unworthy. 

Believe  (I  pledge  my  word  upon  it) , 

Marriage  for  us  would  torture  be. 

However  much  at  first  I  loved  you, 

At  once,  with  custom,  I  should  hate; 

Straightway  you’d  weep  —  but  could  not  touch, 
With  all  your  tears,  my  hardened  heart, 

Which  would  but  more  inflame  my  hate. 

Judge  for  yourself  what  kind  of  roses 
Hymen  would  thus  for  us  prepare  — 

And,  it  might  chance,  for  many  a  day! 

"  What  can  be  worse  in  all  creation 
Than  household  where  the  wretched  wife 
Her  thankless  spouse  doth  mourn  and  grieve, 
Sitting  alone  by  day  and  night; 

While  weary  husband,  her  worth  knowing 
(Yet  cursing  his  untoward  fate), 

Is  always  taciturn  and  gloomy, 

Enraged,  yet  coldly  jealous  still! 

And  such  am  I.  Is’t  this  thou  soughtest 
In  the  love-flame  of  thy  pure  soul, 

When  with  such  simple  innocence 
Thou  wrot’st  so  cleverly  to  me? 

And  can  it  be  that  such  a  lot 
Hath  been  assigned  to  thee  by  fate? 

"  Our  dreams,  our  years  we  cannot  call  back; 
My  soul  I  never  can  renew;  — 

I  love  you  with  a  love  fraternal  — 

And  tenderer  yet,  perchance:  who  knows? 

Then  listen  to  me  without  anger: 

Often,  I  think,  in  young  maids’  minds, 

Slight  dreams  succeed  to  dreams  as  slight, 

As  a  young  tree  bears  leaves  in  spring; 

And  this,  it  seems,  is  heaven’s  will. 

Again  you’ll  give  your  love  —  and  yet 
You’ll  learn  of  self-control  the  art. 

Not  every  man  will  understand  you; 

And  innocence  oft  leads  to  woe.” 
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[Later  she  makes  a  loveless  marriage  with  a  distinguished  man.  Evgeny  tries 
to  renew  the  old  acquaintance.] 

Oh,  who  could  not,  in  that  swift  flash, 

Have  read  the  tale  of  her  dumb  pain? 

Who,  in  the  princess,  could  not  see 
Our  Tanya  of  those  former  days? 

In  frantic  grief  of  his  compassion, 

Onyegin  fell  low  at  her  feet, 

She  trembled,  but  was  silent  still, 

And  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Onyegin 
Without  surprise,  yet  without  wrath. 

To  her  his  dim  and  tortured  gaze, 

Beseeching  mien  and  dumb  reproach, 

Made  all  things  clear.  The  simple  girl, 

With  dreams  and  heart  of  former  days, 

Had  waked  once  more  within  her  breast. 

She  did  not  raise  him  to  his  feet, 

But  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  him, 

She  lets  her  senseless  fingers  lie 
Beneath  his  thirsting,  burning  lips. 

What  is  it  that  she  dreams  of  now? 

A  long,  long  silence  follows  then; 

And  at  the  last,  she  softly  says: 

"  Enough  —  arise:  it  is  my  part 
To  speak  to  you  quite  frankly  now. 

Onyegin  — •  you  recall  the  hour 
When,  in  our  garden  in  the  walk, 

Fate  made  us  meet,  how  meekly  I 
Gave  ear  to  all  your  lessons  stern? 

Today  it  is  my  turn  to  speak. 


"  Onyegin,  I  was  younger  then; 

I  think  that  I  was  better,  too; 

I  loved  you  truly.  What  of  that? 

What  was’t  I  found  within  your  heart, 
What  answer?  Sternness;  naught  but  that. 
’Tis  true,  is’t  not?  ’Twas  nothing  new 
To  you,  this  love  of  maiden’s  heart? 

How  my  blood  curdles  —  O  my  God!  — 
When  I  recall  the  chilling  glance, 
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And  that  stern  sermon  which  you  gave. 

But  I  blame  not:  in  that  dread  hour 
You  acted  nobly,  for  my  good, 

And  honorably  towards  me  then: 

For  that,  receive  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

"  In  that  far  solitude,  ’tis  true, 

Far  from  the  noise  of  idle  tongues, 

I  did  not  please  you.  Why  then  now 
Do  you  thus  persecute  me  here? 

Why  do  you  deign  to  heed  at  all? 

Is’t  not  because,  at  present,  I 
In  loftiest  circles  must  appear? 

That  I  am  rich  and  famous  now; 

That  for  the  wounds  my  husband  bore 
In  battle,  we  are  loved  at  court? 

Is’t  not  because  this  my  disgrace 
Would  now  by  all  be  known  and  seen, 

And  might,  in  social  circles  here, 

Lend  flattering  honor  to  your  name? 

"  I  weep.  If  you  have  not  forgot 
Your  Tanya  till  this  present  hour, 

Then  know,  the  sharpness  of  your  chiding, 

The  coldness  of  your  stern  upbraiding, 

Did  but  the  choice  lie  in  my  power, 

I  would  prefer  to  sullying  passion, 

And  to  your  letters  and  your  tears.  .  .  . 

"  But  list,  Onyegin:  all  this  splendor. 

Illusion  of  a  stupid  life, 

My  triumphs  in  the  social  whirlpool, 

My  fashionable  house  and  guests  — 

What  is  there  in  them?  I  would  gladly 
Renounce  this  foolish  masquerade, 

This  tumult  all,  incense  and  splendor, 

For  the  wild  park,  a  shelf  of  books, 

And  life  in  our  poor,  humble  manse;  — 

For  the  old  spots,  in  short,  Onyegin, 

Where  the  first  time  I  met  with  thee; 

Yes,  for  the  quiet,  peaceful  churchyard, 

Where  now  a  cross  and  shady  bough 
Bend  o’er  the  grave  of  my  poor  nurse. 
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"  And  happiness  was  so  near  to  us, 

So  possible!  But  my  sad  fate 
Was  shaped  already.  Indiscreet, 

Mayhap,  was  my  behavior  then: 

My  mother,  bathed  in  tears,  adjured  me; 

Poor  Tanya  felt  all  fates  were  one. 

And  so  —  I  married.  ’Tis  your  duty 
To  leave  me  now.  I  beg  you  will; 

I  know  you  —  that  your  heart  containeth 
Firm  pride  and  strenuous  honor  still. 

I  love  you,  (why  should  I  conceal  it?) 

But  I  am  now  another’s  bride, 

And  I  will  ne’er  betray  his  trust.” 

Translated  by  Isabel  F.  Flapgood 


NIKOLAY  VASILYEVICH  GOGOL 


GOGOL  has  been  called  the  "  father  of  modem  Russian  realism,”  and 
he  has  been  credited  with  the  creation  of  all  the  types  which  we 
meet  in  the  great  novelists  who  followed  him.  This  is  in  great 
measure  true,  especially  so  far  as  the  male  characters  are  concerned.  The 
germs  at  least,  if  not  the  condensed  characterization  in  full,  are  recognizable 
in  Gogol’s  famous  novel  '  Dead  Souls,’  his  Little  Russian  stories  '  Tales  from 
a  Farm-house  near  Dikanka  ’  and  '  Mirgorod,’  and  his  comedy  '  The  In¬ 
spector,’  which  still  holds  the  stage. 

Naturally,  in  the  new  quest  that  followed  the  decline  of  pseudo-classicism, 
romanticism  and  realism  were  at  first  mingled.  This  was  the  case  with  Gogol- 
Yanovsky,  to  give  him  his  full  name.  But  he  soon  struck  out  in  the  right 
path.  He  was  born  in  1809  and  reared  in  Little  Russia  (the  Ukraine) ,  at  Soro- 
chintsy,  Government  of  Poltava.  He  was  separated  by  only  two  generations 
from  the  epoch  of  the  Zaporozhian  Cossack  army,  whose  life  he  has  recorded 
in  his  famous  historical  novel  '  Taras  Bulba,’  his  grandfather  having  been 
regimental  scribe  of  the  Cossacks,  an  office  of  honor.  The  spirit  of  the  Zapo¬ 
rozhian  Cossacks  still  lingered  over  the  land,  which  was  overflowing  with 
legends,  and  with  fervent,  childlike  piety  of  the  superstitious  order.  At 
least  one  half  of  the  Little  Russian  stories  which  made  Gogol’s  fame  he.owes 
to  his  grandfather,  who  appears  as  Rudy  Panko  the  Bee-Farmer,  in  the 
'  Tales  from  a  Farm-house  near  Dikanka.’  His  father,  who  represented  the 
modern  spirit,  was  an  inimitable  narrator  of  comic  stories,  and  the  talents 
of  this  father  and  grandfather  rendered  their  house  the  social  center  of  a  very 
wide  neighborhood. 

At  school  Gogol  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  his  studies,  but  wrote  much 
of  an  imitative  character.  His  lack  of  scholarship  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  hold  at  the  University  the  professorship  of  history  which  he  secured  after 
holding  for  a  time  a  post  of  clerk  in  Petersburg.  This  he  owed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  literary  men  whose  friendship  he  had  won  by  his  first  '  Little 
Russian  Tales.’  At  the  close  of  1831  the  first  volume  of  'Tales  from  a 
Farm-house  ’  had  appeared,  and  had  an  immense  success.  The  second  volume, 
'  Mirgorod,’  followed,  with  equal  success.  But  success  always  flew  to  Gogol’s 
head:  he  immediately  began  to  despise  these  products  of  his  true  vocation  and 
to  plan  grandiose  projects  far  beyond  his  powers  of  education  and  talent. 
Happily,  he  abandoned  a  colossal  work  in  nine  volumes  on  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  after  his  studies  of  Little  Russian  history  incidental  thereto 
had  resulted  in  his  epic  '  Taras  Bulba.’ 

•  351 
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The  first  outcome  of  his  recognition  that  literary  work  was  his  moral  duty, 
not  a  mere  pastime,  was  his  great  play  '  The  Inspector.’  It  was  produced  in 
April,  1836.  The  authorities  steadfastly  opposed  its  production;  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nikolas  I  heard  of  it,  read  it,  ordered  it  produced,  and  upheld  Gogol 
in  enthusiastic  delight.  Officials,  merchants,  police,  literary  people,  every¬ 
body,  attacked  the  author.  They  had  laughed  at  his  pathos;  now  they  raged 
at  his  comedy,  refused  to  recognize  their  own  portraits,  and  still  tried  to  have 
the  play  prohibited.  Gogol’s  health  and  spirits  were  profoundly  affected  by 
this  unexpected  enmity.  He  fled  abroad,  and  returned  to  Russia  thereafter 
only  at  intervals  for  brief  visits,  and  chiefly  to  Moscow,  where  most  of  his 
faithful  friends  lived.  He  traveled  much,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Rome, 
where  his  lavish  charities  kept  him  always  poor,  even  after  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  '  The  Inspector  ’  and  of  the  first  part  of  '  Dead  Souls  ’  would  have 
enabled  him  to  exist  in  comfort.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  could 
only  see  Russia  clearly  when  he  was  far  from  her,  and  in  a  measure  he  proved 
this  by  his  inimitable  first  volume  of  '  Dead  Souls.’  Herein  he  justified  Push¬ 
kin’s  expectations  in  giving  him  that  subject  which  would  enable  him  to  paint, 
in  types,  the  classes  and  localities  of  his  fatherland.  Even  in  his  early  days 
Gogol  had  shown,  in  his  letters  to  his  mother,  a  marked  tendency  to  religious 
exaltation.  Now,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  his  personal  inclinations, 
friendships,  and  the  clerical  atmosphere  of  Rome,  he  developed  into  an 
Orthodox  mystic  and  ascetic  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  his  opposition 
to  the  West  grew  even  stronger.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  looked  upon  all 
his  earlier  writings  as  sins  which  must  be  atoned  for;  and  yet  his  immense 
self-esteem  was  so  flattered  by  the  tremendous  success  of  '  The  Inspector  ’ 
and  of  the  first  part  of  '  Dead  Souls  ’  that  he  began  to  regard  himself  as 
a  kind  of  divinely  commissioned  prophet,  whose  duty  it  was  to  exhort  his 
fellow-men.  The  failure  of  a  volume  of  hortatory  letters  only  helped  to  plunge 
him  into  deeper  depths  of  self-torture.  In  the  few  remaining  lucid  moments 
of  his  genius  he  worked  at  the  second  part  of  '  Dead  Souls,’  but  destroyed 
what  he  had  written  in  the  moments  of  remorse  which  followed.  Thus  the 
greatest  work  of  his  mature  genius  remains  uncompleted.  In  1848  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  returned  through  Odessa  to  Moscow,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1852,  growing  constantly  more  mystical,  more 
ascetic.  Sleepless  nights  spent  in  prayer  and  excessive  fasting  completed  the 
ravages  of  his  long-endured  maladies. 

In  reviewing  Gogol’s  work,  we  may  set  aside  with  but  cursory  mention 
his  youthful  idyl,  written  while  still  at  school,  published  anonymously  and 
overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  'Hans  Kuchelgarten ’;  his  'Arabesques,’  which 
are  useful  chiefly  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  man  and  his 
opinions,  not  as  permanent  additions  to  literature;  his  '  Extracts  from  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  Friends,’  which  belong  to  the  sermonizing,  clouded  period 
of  his  life’s  close;  and  the  divers  'Fragments,’  both  of  prose  and  dramatic 
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writings,  all  of  which  are  conscientiously  included  in  the  complete  editions 
of  his  writings. 

The  only  complete  play  which  he  wrote  beside  '  The  Inspector  ’  is  the 
comedy  '  Marriage,’  which  is  still  acted,  though  very  seldom.  It  is  full  of 
naturalness  and  his  own  peculiar  humor,  but  its  subject,  a  young  man’s  de¬ 
sire  to  marry  and  his  final  failure  of  nerve,  does  not  appeal  to  the  universal 
public  of  all  lands  as  nearly  as  does  the  plan  of  '  The  Inspector.’  The  interest 
of  '  The  Inspector,’  on  the  other  hand,  is  universal:  official  negligence  and 
corruption,  bribery,  masculine  boastfulness  and  vanity,  and  feminine  qualities 
to  correspond,  are  the  private  prerogatives  of  no  one  nation,  of  no  one  epoch. 
The  comedy  possesses  all  the  elements  of  social  portraiture  and  satire  with¬ 
out  caricature. 

The  volume  with  which  he  scored  his  first  success,  and  which  must  remain 
a  classic,  is  '  Tales  from  a  Farm-house  near  Dikanka.’  As  the  second  volume, 

'  Mirgorod,’  and  his  volume  of  'St.  Petersburg  Tales,’  all  combine  essentially 
the  same  ingredients,  though  in  varying  measure,  we  may  consider  them  to¬ 
gether.  All  the  tales  in  the  first  two  volumes  are  from  his  beloved  birthplace, 
Little  Russia.  Some  of  them  are  simply  the  artistic  and  literary  rendering 
of  popular  legends,  whose  counterparts  may  be  found  in  the  folk  literature 
of  other  lands.  Such  are  the  story  of  the  vampire,  'Vy,’  'St.  John’s  Eve,’ 
and  the  exquisite  'A  May  Night,’  where  the  famous  poetical  spirit  of  the 
Ukraine  is  displayed  in  its  full  force  and  beauty.  '  The  Lost  Document,’ 
'  Sorochinsky  Fair,’  '  The  Enchanted  Spot,’  and  others  of  like  legendary 
but  more  exclusively  national  character,  show  the  same  fertility  of  wit  and 
skill  of  management,  with  close  study  of  every-day  customs,  superstitions,  and 
life,  which  render  them  invaluable  to  both  Russians  and  foreigners. 

More  important  than  these,  however,  are  such  stories  as  '  Old-Fashioned 
Gentry  ’  (or  '  Farmers  ’) ,  where  keen  but  kindly  wit,  more  tempered  than 
the  mirth  of  youthful  high  spirits  which  had  imbued  the  fantastic  tales,  is 
mingled  with  the  purest,  deepest  pathos,  "  laughter  piercing  through  a  veil 
of  tears,”  and  minute  delineation  of  character  and  customs,  in  an  inimitable 
work  of  the  highest  art.  To  this  category  belong  also  '  How  the  Two  Ivans 
Quarreled  ’  (the  full  title,  '  How  Ivan  Ivanovich  and  Ivan  Nikiforovich 
Quarreled,’  is  rather  unwieldy  for  the  foreign  ear) ,  and  '  The  Cloak,’  from 
the  volume  of  '  St.  Petersburg  Tales.’  We  may  also  count  '  The  Nevsky 
Prospekt  ’  with  these;  while  'The  Portrait’  is  semi-fantastic,  'The  Nose’ 
and  '  The  Calash  ’  are  wholly  so,  though  not  legendary,  and  '  Th^  Diary  of  a 
Madman  ’  is  unexcelled  as  an  amusing  but  touching  study  of  a  diseased  mind 
in  the  ranks  of  petty  officialdom. 

Gogol’s  capital  work,  however,  is  his  '  Dead  Souls.’  In  it  he  carried  to  its 
highest  point  his  talent  for  accurate  delineation  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
conditions  of  their  life.  There  is  less  pathos  than  in  some  of  his  short  tales; 
but  all  the  other  elements  are  perfected.  Pushkin’s  generosity  and  sound  judg- 
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ment  were  never  better  shown  than  in  the  gift  which  he  made  to  Gogol  of  the 
plan  of  this  book.  He  could  not  have  executed  it  himself  as  well.  The  work 
must  forever  rank  as  a  Russian  classic;  it  ought  to  rank  as  a  universal  classic. 
The  types  are  as  fresh,  true,  and  vivid  to  one  who  knows  the  Russia  of  today 
as  they  were  when  they  were  first  introduced  to  the  enthusiastic  public  in  1842. 

In  the  pre-Emancipation  days,  a  soul  meant  a  male  serf.  The  women  were 
not  counted  in  the  periodical  revisions,  though  the  working  unit,  a  tyaglo,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  horse  —  the  trinity  indispensable  to  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  In  the  interval  between  the  revisions,  a  landed  proprietor  con¬ 
tinued  to  pay  for  all  the  serfs  accredited  to  him  on  the  official  list,  the  births 
being  reckoned  for  convenience  as  an  exact  offset  to  the  deaths.  Another  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  was,  that  no  one  should  purchase  serfs  without  the  land  to 
which  they  belonged,  except  for  the  purpose  of  colonization.  An  ingenious 
fraud  suggested  by  a  combination  of  these  two  laws  forms  the  foundation  of 
'  Dead  Souls.’  The  hero,  Chichikov,  is  an  official  who  has  struggled  up  am¬ 
bitiously  and  shrewdly,  through  numerous  vicissitudes  of  bribe-taking,  ex¬ 
tortion,  and  ensuing  discomfiture,  until  he  is  forced  from  the  service.  In  this 
strait  he  hits  upon  the  idea  of  purchasing  from  landed  proprietors  of  mediocre 
probity  the  souls  who  are  dead,  though  still  nominally  alive,  and  on  whom 
they  are  forced  to  pay  taxes.  Land  is  being  given  away  gratuitously,  in  the 
southern  governments  of  Kherson  and  Tauris,  to  anyone  who  will  settle  upon 
it.  His  plan  is  to  buy  one  thousand  non-existent  serfs  ("dead  souls”),  at  a 
maximum  of  one  hundred  rubles  apiece,  for  colonization  on  an  equally  non¬ 
existent  estate  in  the  south,  and  then,  by  mortgaging  them  to  the  loan  bank 
for  the  nobility  known  as  the  Council  of  Guardians,  obtain  a  capital  of  two 
hundred  thousand  rubles.  In  pursuance  of  this  clever  scheme  he  sets  out  on  his 
travels,  visits  provincial  towns  and  the  estates  of  landed  gentry  of  every  shade 
of  character,  dishonesty,  and  financial  standing,  where  he  either  buys  for  a 
song,  or  cajoles  from  them  as  a  gift,  large  numbers  of  "  dead  souls.”  It  is 
unnecessary  and  impossible  to  do  more  than  reinforce  the  hint  which  this 
statement  contains,  by  the  assurance  that  Gogol  used  to  the  uttermost  the 
magnificent  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  showing  up  Russian  life  and 
manners.  Though  the  scene  of  Chichikov’s  wanderings  does  not  include  either 
capital,  the  life  there  does  not  escape  the  author’s  notice  in  his  asides  and 
illustrative  arguments.  It  may  also  be  said  that  while  his  talent  lies  pre¬ 
eminently  in  the  delineation  of  men,  he  does  not  fail  in  his  portraits  of  women; 
though  as  a  rule  these  are  more  general  —  in  the  nature  of  a  composite 
photograph  —  than  particular.  The  day  for  minute  analysis  of  feminine 
character  had  not  arrived,  and  in  all  Gogol’s  works  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  such  thing  as  the  heroine  playing  a  first-class  role,  whether  of  the  antique 
or  the  modern  pattern. 

Gogol’s  great  historical  novel,  '  Taras  Bulba,’  which  deals  with  the  famous 
Cossack  republic  of  the  Dnyepr  Falls  (Zaporozhye) ,  stands  equally  with  his 
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other  volumes  of  the  first  rank  in  poetry,  dramatic  power,  and  truth  to  life. 
It  possesses  also  a  force  of  tragedy  and  passion  in  love  which  are  altogether 
lacking,  or  but  faintly  indicated,  in  his  other  masterpieces. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood 


FROM  'THE  INSPECTOR’ 


Scene:  A  room  in  the  house  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  Present:  Chief  of  Police, 
Curator  of  Benevolent  Institutions,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Judge, 
Commissary  of  Police,  Doctor,  two  Policemen. 

CHIEF.  I  have  summoned  you,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
you  an  unpleasant  piece  of  news:  an  Inspector  is  coming. 

Judge.  What!  An  Inspector? 

Chief.  An  Inspector  from  St.  Petersburg,  incognito.  And  with  secret 
orders,  to  boot. 

Judge.  I  thought  so! 

Curator.  If  there’s  not  trouble,  then  I’m  mistaken! 

Superintendent.  Heavens!  And  with  secret  orders,  too! 

Chief.  I  foresaw  it:  all  last  night  I  was  dreaming  of  two  huge  rats.  I  never 
saw  such  rats:  they  were  black,  and  of  supernatural  size!  They  came,  and 
smelled,  and  went  away.  I  will  read  you  the  letter  I  have  received  from  Andrey 
Ivanich  Chmykhov  —  whom  you  know,  Artemy  Filipich.  This  is  what  he 
writes:  "Dear  friend,  gossip  and  benefactor!”  [Mutters  in  an  undertone, 
as  he  runs  his  eye  quickly  over  it.]  "  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  among  other 
things,  that  an  official  has  arrived  with  orders  to  inspect  the  entire  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  our  district  in  -particular.”  [ Raises  his  finger  significantly.']  "  I 
have  heard  this  from  trustworthy  people,  although  he  represents  himself  as  a 
private  individual.  As  I  know  that  you  are  not  quite  free  from  faults,  since 
you  are  a  sensible  man,  and  do  not  like  to  let  slip  what  runs  into  your  hands  —  ” 
[Pauses.]  Well,  here  are  some  remarks  about  his  own  affairs  —  "so  I  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard:  for  he  may  arrive  at  any  moment,  if  he  is  not 
already  arrived  and  living  somewhere  incognito.  Yesterday  —  ”  Well,  what 
follows  is  about  family  matters  — "  My  sister  Anna  Kirilovna  has  come 
with  her  husband;  Ivan  Kirilich  has  grown  very  fat,  and  still  plays 
the  violin  —  ”  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  So  there  you  have  the  whole 
matter. 

Judge.  Yes,  the  matter  is  so  unusual,  so  remarkable;  something  unexpected. 
Superintendent.  And  why?  Anton  Antonich,  why  is  this?  Why  is  the  In¬ 
spector  coming  hither? 
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Chief  [sighs'}.  Why?  Evidently  it  is  fate.  [Sighs.}  Up  to  this  time,  God 
be  praised,  they  have  attended  to  other  towns;  now  our  turn  has  come. 

Judge.  I  think,  Anton  Antonich,  that  there  is  some  fine  political  cause  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  This  means  something:  Russia  —  yes  —  Russia  wants  to  go 
to  war,  and  the  minister,  you  see,  has  sent  an  official  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  treason. 

Chief.  What’s  got  hold  of  him?  A  sensible  man,  truly!  Treason  in  a 
provincial  town!  Is  it  a  border  town  —  is  it,  now?  Why,  you  could  ride  away 
from  here  for  three  years  and  not  reach  any  other  kingdom. 

Judge.  No,  I  tell  you.  You  don’t  — -.  you  don’t  —  The  government  has  subtle 
reasons;  no  matter  if  it  is  out  of  the  way,  they  don’t  care  for  that. 

Chief.  Whether  they  care  or  not,  I  have  warned  you,  gentlemen.  See  to  it! 
I  have  made  some  arrangements  in  my  own  department,  and  I  advise  you  to 
do  the  same.  Especially  you,  Artemy  Filipich!  Without  doubt,  this  traveling 
official  will  wish  first  of  all  to  inspect  your  institutions  —  and  therefore  you 
must  arrange  things  so  that  they  will  be  decent.  The  nightcaps  should  be  clean, 
and  the  sick  people  should  not  look  like  blacksmiths,  as  they  usually  do  in 
private. 

Curator.  Well,  that’s  a  mere  trifle.  We  can  put  clean  nightcaps  on  them. 

Chief.  And  then,  you  ought  to  have  written  up  over  the  head  of  each  bed, 
in  Latin  or  some  other  language  —  that’s  your  business  —  the  name  of  each 
disease:  when  each  patient  was  taken  sick,  the  day  and  hour.  It  is  not  well 
that  your  sick  people  should  smoke  such  strong  tobacco  that  one  has  to 
sneeze  every  time  he  goes  in  there.  Yes,  and  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
fewer  of  them:  it  will  be  set  down  at  once  to  bad  supervision  or  to  lack 
of  skill  on  the  doctor’s  part. 

Curator.  Oh!  so  far  as  the  doctoring  is  concerned,  Christian  Ivanich  and 
I  have  already  taken  measures:  the  nearer  to  nature  the  better  —  we  don’t 
use  any  expensive  medicines.  Man  is  a  simple  creature:  if  he  dies,  why  then 
he  dies;  if  he  gets  well,  why  then  he  gets  well.  And  then,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  Christian  Ivanich  to  make  them  understand  him  —  he  doesn’t 
know  one  word  of  Russian. 

Chief.  I  should  also  advise  you,  Ammos  Feodorich,  to  turn  your  attention 
to  court  affairs.  In  the  ante-room,  where  the  clients  usually  assemble,  your 
janitor  has  got  a  lot  of  geese  and  goslings,  which  waddle  about  under  foot. 
Of  course  it  is  praiseworthy  to  be  thrifty  in  domestic  affairs,  and  why  should 
not  the  janitor  be  so  too?  only,  you  know,  it  is  not  proper  in  that  place. 
I  meant  to  mention  it  to  you  before,  but  always  forgot  it. 

Judge.  I’ll  order  them  to  be  taken  to  the  kitchen  this  very  day.  Will  you 
come  and  dine  with  me? 

Chief.  And  moreover,  it  is  not  well  that  all  sorts  of  stuff  should  be  put 
to  dry  in  the  court-room,  and  that  over  the  very  desk,  with  the  documents, 
there  should  be  a  hunting-whip.  I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  hunting,  but 
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there  is  a  proper  time  for  everything,  and  you  can  hang  it  up  there  again 
when  the  Inspector  takes  his  departure.  And  then  your  assistant  —  he’s  a 
man  of  experience,  but  there’s  a  smell  about  him  as  though  he  had  just 
come  from  a  distillery  —  and  that’s  not  as  it  should  be.  I  meant  to  speak 
to  you  about  it  long  ago,  but  something,  I  don’t  recall  now  precisely  what, 
put  it  out  of  my  mind.  There  is  a  remedy,  if  he  really  was  born  with  the  odor 
as  he  asserts:  you  might  advise  him  to  eat  onions  or  garlic  or  something. 
In  that  case,  Christian  Ivanich  could  assist  you  with  some  medicaments. 

Judge.  No,  it’s  impossible  to  drive  it  out:  he  says  that  his  mother  injured 
him  when  he  was  a  child,  and  an  odor  of  whisky  has  emanated  from  him 
ever  since. 

Chief.  Yes,  I  just  remarked  on  it.  As  for  internal  arrangements,  and  what 
Andrey  Ivanich  in  his  letter  calls  "faults,”  I  can  say  nothing.  Yes,  and 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  man  who  has  not  his  faults.  God  himself  arranged 
it  so,  and  it  is  useless  for  the  freethinkers  to  maintain  the  contrary. 

Judge.  What  do  you  mean  by  faults,  Anton  Antonich?  There  are  various 
sorts  of  faults.  I  tell  everyone  frankly  that  I  take  bribes;  but  what  sort  of 
bribes?  greyhound  pups.  That’s  quite  another  thing. 

Chief.  Well,  greyhound  pups  or  anything  else,  it’s  all  the  same. 

Judge.  Well,  no,  Anton  Antonich.  But  for  example,  if  some  one  has  a  fur 
coat  worth  five  hundred  rubles,  and  his  wife  has  a  shawl  — 

Chief.  Well,  and  how  about  your  taking  greyhound  pups  as  bribes?  Why 
don’t  you  trust  in  God?  You  never  go  to  church.  I  am  firm  in  the  faith, 
at  all  events,  and  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  But  you — oh,  I  know  you! 
If  you  begin  to  talk  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  one’s  hair  rises  straight 
up  on  his  head. 

Judge.  It  came  of  itself,  of  its  own  accord. 

Chief.  Well,  in  some  cases  it  is  worse  to  have  brains  than  to  be  entirely 
without  them.  Besides,  I  only  just  mentioned  the  district  court:  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  anyone  ever  looks  in  there;  ’tis  such  an 
enviable  place  that  God  himself  protects  it.  And  as  for  you,  Luka  Lukich, 
as  superintendent  of  schools,  you  must  bestir  yourself  with  regard  to  the 
teachers.  They  are  educated  people,  to  be  sure,  and  were  reared  at  divers 
academies,  but  they  have  very  peculiar  ways  which  go  naturally  with  that 
learned  profession.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  the  fat-faced  one  —  I  don’t  re¬ 
call  his  name  —  cannot  get  along  without  making  grimaces  whpn  he  takes  his 
seat  —  like  this  [makes  a  grimace ]:  and  then  he  begins  to  smooth  his  beard  out 
from  under  his  neckerchief,  with  his  hand.  In  short,  if  he  makes  such  faces 
at  the  scholars,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said:  it  must  be  necessary;  I  am  no 
judge  of  that.  But  just  consider  —  if  he  were  to  do  that  to  a  visitor  it  might 
be  very  unpleasant;  the  Inspector  or  anyone  else  might  take  it  as  personal.  The 
devil  knows  what  might  come  of  it. 

Superintendent.  What  am  I  to  do  with  him?  I  have  spoken  to  him  about 
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it  several  times  already.  A  few  days  ago,  when  our  chief  went  into  the  class¬ 
room,  he  made  such  a  grimace  as  I  never  beheld  before.  He  made  it  out  of 
good-will;  but  it  is  a  judgment  on  me,  because  freethinking  is  being  inculcated 
in  the  young  people. 

Chief.  And  I  must  also  mention  the  teacher  of  history.  He’s  a  wise  man, 
that’s  plain,  and  has  acquired  a  great  mass  of  learning;  but  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  with  so  much  warmth  that  he  loses  control  of  himself.  I  heard  him  once: 
well,  so  long  as  he  was  talking  about  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  it  was 
all  right;  but  when  he  got  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  I  can’t  describe  to  you 
what  came  over  him.  I  thought  there  was  a  fire,  by  heavens!  He  jumped  from 
his  seat  and  dashed  his  chair  to  the  floor  with  all  his  might.  Alexander  of 
Macedon  was  a  hero,  no  doubt;  but  why  smash  the  chairs?  There  will  be 
a  deficit  in  the  accounts,  just  as  the  result  of  that. 

Superintendent.  Yes,  he  is  hasty!  I  have  remarked  on  it  to  him  several 
times.  He  says,  "  What  would  you  have?  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for  science.” 

Chief.  Yes,  such  is  the  incomprehensible  decree  of  fate:  a  learned  man  is 
always  a  drunkard,  or  else  he  makes  faces  that  would  scare  the  very  saints. 

Superintendent.  God  forbid  that  he  should  inspect  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Everybody  meddles  and  tries  to  show  everybody  else  that  he  is 
a  learned  man. 

Chief.  That  would  be  nothing:  that  cursed  incognito!  All  of  a  sudden  you 
hear —  "  Ah,  here  you  are,  my  little  dears!  And  who,”  says  he,  "  is  the  Judge 
here?  ”  —  "  Lyapkin-Tyapkin.”  —  "  And  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital?  ”  —  "  Zemlyanika!  ”  That’s  the  worst  of  it! 

[Enter  Postmaster] 

Chief.  Well,  how  do  you  feel,  Ivan  Kuzmich? 

Postmaster.  How  do  I  feel?  How  do  you  feel,  Anton  Antonich? 

Chief.  How  do  I  feel?  I’m  not  afraid;  and  yet  I  am  — a  little.  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  citizens  cause  me  some  anxiety.  They  say  I  have  been  hard  with 
them;  but  God  knows,  if  I  have  ever  taken  anything  from  them  it  was  not 
out  of  malice.  I  even  think  [takes  him  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  aside~\  — 
I  even  think  there  may  be  a  sort  of  complaint  against  me.  Why,  in  fact,  is 
the  Inspector  coming  to  us?  Listen,  Ivan  Kuzmich:  why  can’t  you  —  for  our 
common  good,  you  know  —  open  every  letter  which  passes  through  your 
office,  going  or  coming,  and  read  it,  to  see  whether  it  contains  a  complaint  or  is 
simply  correspondence?  If  it  does  not,  then  you  can  seal  it  up  again.  Besides, 
you  could  even  deliver  the  letter  unsealed. 

Postmaster.  I  know,  I  know.  You  can’t  tell  me  anything  about  that;  I  al¬ 
ways  do  it,  not  out  of  circumspection  but  out  of  curiosity:  I’m  deadly  fond 
of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  It’s  very  interesting  reading,  I  can 
tell  you!  It  is  a  real  treat  to  read  some  letters:  they  contain  such  descriptions 
of  occurrences,  and  they’re  so  improving  —  better  than  the  Moscow  News. 
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[The  play  proceeds:  two  men,  the  town  busybodies,  happen  to  find  at  the 
inn  a  traveler  who  has  been  living  on  credit  and  going  nowhere  for  two  weeks. 
The  landlord  is  about  to  put  his  lodger  in  prison  for  debt,  when  these  men 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  Inspector.  The  Prefect  and  other  ter¬ 
rified  officials  accept  the  suggestion,  in  spite  of  his  plain  statement  as  to  his 
identity.  They  set  about  making  the  town  presentable,  entertain  and  bribe 
him,  and  bow  down  to  him.  He  accepts  their  hospitality,  asks  loans,  makes 
love  to  the  Prefect’s  silly  wife  and  daughter,  betroths  himself  to  the  latter,  re¬ 
ceives  the  petitions  and  bribes  of  the  oppressed  townspeople  —  and  drives  off 
with  the  best  post-horses  the  town  can  furnish,  ostensibly  to  ask  the  blessing 
of  his  rich  old  uncle  on  his  marriage.  The  Postmaster  intercepts  a  letter  which 
he  has  written  to  a  friend.  Its  revelations,  and  the  ridicule  which  he  therein 
casts  on  his  hosts,  open  their  eyes  at  last.  At  that  moment  a  gendarme  appears 
and  announces  that  the  Inspector  has  arrived.  Tableau.] 

Translated  for  this  series  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood 

OLD-FASHIONED  GENTRY 
From  '  Mirgorod  ’ 

I  AM  very  fond  of  the  modest  life  of  those  isolated  owners  of  remote 
estates  which  are  generally  called  "  old-fashioned  ”  in  Little  Russia,  and 
which,  like  ruinous  and  picturesque  houses,  are  beautiful  through  their 
simplicity  and  complete  contrast  to  a  new  and  regular  building  whose  walls 
have  never  yet  been  washed  by  the  rain,  whose  roof  has  not  yet  been  over¬ 
grown  with  moss,  and  whose  porch,  still  possessed  of  its  stucco,  does  not  yet 
display  its  red  bricks.  I  can  still  see  the  low-roofed  little  house,  with  its 
veranda  of  slender,  blackened  wooden  columns,  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
so  that  in  case  of  a  thunder-storm  or  a  hail-storm  you  could  close  the  window 
shutters  without  getting  wet;  behind  it  fragrant  wild-cherry  trees,  row  upon 
row  of  dwarf  fruit-trees,  overtopped  by  crimson  cherries  and  a  purple  sea  of 
plums,  covered  with  a  lead-colored  bloom,  luxuriant  maples  under  whose 
shade  rugs  were  spread  for  repose;  in  front  of  the  house  the  spacious  yard, 
with  short  fresh  grass,  through  which  paths  had  been  worn  from  the  store¬ 
houses  to  the  kitchen,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  apartments  of  the  family;  a 
long-necked  goose  drinking  water  with  her  young  goslings,  soft  as  down; 
the  picket  fence  festooned  with  bunches  of  dried  apples  and  pears,  and  rugs 
hung  out  to  air;  a  cart-load  of  melons  standing  near  the  storehouse,  the  oxen 
unyoked  and  lying  lazily  beside  it.  All  this  has  for  me  an  indescribable  charm 
—  perhaps  because  I  no  longer  see  it,  and  because  anything  from  which  we 
are  separated  pleases  us. 

But  more  than  all  else,  the  owners  of  this  distant  nook  —  an  old  man  and 
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old  woman  —  hastening  eagerly  out  to  meet  me,  gave  me  pleasure.  Afanasy 
Ivanovich  Tovstogub  and  his  wife,  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  Tovstogubikha,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  neighboring  peasants’  way  of  expressing  it,  were  the  old  people 
of  whom  I  began  to  speak.  If  I  were  a  painter  and  wished  to  depict  Philemon 
and  Baucis  on  canvas,  I  could  have  found  no  better  models  than  they.  Afanasy 
Ivanovich  was  sixty  years  old,  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  was  fifty-five.  Afanasy 
Ivanovich  was  tall,  always  wore  a  short  sheepskin  coat  covered  with  camlet, 
sat  all  doubled  up,  and  was  almost  always  smiling,  whether  he  were  telling 
a  story  or  only  listening  to  one.  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  was  rather  serious,  and 
hardly  ever  laughed;  but  her  face  and  eyes  expressed  so  much  goodness,  so 
much  eagerness  to  treat  you  to  all  the  best  they  owned,  that  you  would 
probably  have  found  a  smile  too  repelling  on  her  kind  face.  The  delicate 
wrinkles  were  so  agreeably  disposed  on  their  countenances  that  an  artist 
would  certainly  have  appropriated  them.  It  seemed  as  though  in  them  you 
might  read  their  whole  life:  the  pure,  peaceful  life  led  by  the  old,  patriotic, 
simple-hearted,  and  at  the  same  time  wealthy  families,  which  always  present 
a  marked  contrast  to  those  baser  Little-Russians  who  work  up  from  tar- 
burners  and  peddlers,  throng  the  court-rooms  like  grasshoppers,  squeeze  the 
last  copper  from  their  fellow-countrymen,  crowd  Petersburg  with  scandal¬ 
mongers,  finally  acquire  capital,  and  triumphantly  add  a  v  to  their  sur¬ 
names  which  end  in  o.  No,  they  did  not  resemble  those  despicable  and  miser¬ 
able  creatures,  but  all  ancient  and  native  Little-Russian  families. 

They  never  had  any  children,  so  all  their  affection  was  concentrated  on 
themselves. 

The  rooms  of  the  little  house  in  which  our  old  couple  dwelt  were  small, 
low-ceiled,  such  as  are  generally  to  be  seen  with  old-fashioned  people.  In  each 
room  stood  a  huge  stove,  which  occupied  nearly  one-third  of  the  space.  These 
little  rooms  were  frightfully  hot,  because  both  Afanasy  Ivanovich  and  Pulk¬ 
heria  Ivanovna  were  fond  of  heat.  All  their  fuel  was  stored  in  the  ante-room, 
which  was  always  filled  nearly  to  the  ceiling  with  straw,  which  is  generally 
used  in  Little  Russia  in  place  of  wood. 

The  chairs  of  the  room  were  of  wood,  and  massive,  in  the  style  which  gen¬ 
erally  marked  those  of  the  olden  times:  all  had  high,  turned  backs  of  natural 
wood,  without  any  paint  or  varnish;  they  were  not  even  upholstered,  and  some¬ 
what  resembled  those  which  are  still  used  by  bishops.  Triangular  tables  stood 
in  the  corners,  a  square  table  stood  in  front  of  the  sofa;  and  there  was  a  large 
mirror  in  a  slender  gilt  frame,  carved  in  foliage,  which  the  flies  had  covered 
with  black  spots;  in  front  of  the  sofa  was  a  mat  with  flowers  which  resembled 
birds,  and  birds  which  resembled  flowers:  and  these  things  constituted  almost 
the  entire  furniture  of  the  far  from  elegant  little  house  where  my  old  people 
lived.  The  maids’  room  was  filled  with  young  and  elderly  serving-women  in 
striped  chemises,  to  whom  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  sometimes  gave  trifles  to  sew, 
and  whom  she  set  to  picking  over  berries,  but  who  ran  about  the  kitchen 
or  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  regarded  it  as  a 
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necessity  that  she  should  keep  them  in  the  house,  and  she  kept  a  strict  watch 
on  their  morals;  but  to  no  purpose. 

Afanasy  Ivanovich  very  rarely  occupied  himself  with  the  farming;  although 
he  sometimes  went  out  to  see  the  mowers  and  reapers,  and  gazed  with  great 
intensity  at  their  work.  All  the  burden  of  management  devolved  upon  Pul- 
kheria  Ivanovna.  Pulkheria  Ivanovna’s  housekeeping  consisted  of  a  constant 
locking  and  unlocking  of  the  storehouse,  of  salting,  drying,  and  preserving 
incalculable  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Her  house  was  exactly  like 
a  chemical  laboratory.  A  fire  was  constantly  laid  under  an  apple-tree;  and  the 
kettle  or  the  brass  pan  with  preserves,  jelly,  marmalade  —  made  with  honey, 
with  sugar,  and  with  I  know  not  what  else  —  was  hardly  ever  taken  from  the 
tripod.  Under  another  tree  the  coachman  was  forever  distilling  vodka  with 
peach-leaves,  with  wild  cherry,  cherry  flowers,  wild  gentian,  or  cherry-stones, 
in  a  copper  still;  and  at  the  end  of  the  process  he  was  never  able  to  control 
his  tongue,  but  chattered  all  sorts  of  nonsense  which  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  did 
not  understand,  and  took  himself  off  to  the  kitchen  to  sleep.  Such  a  quantity 
of  all  this  stuff  was  preserved,  salted,  and  dried  that  it  would  probably  have 
overwhelmed  the  whole  yard  at  least  (for  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  liked  to  lay 
in  a  store  far  beyond  what  was  calculated  for  consumption) ,  if  the  greater  part 
of  it  had  not  been  devoured  by  the  maid-servants,  who  crept  into  the  store¬ 
house  and  overate  themselves  to  such  a  fearful  extent  that  they  groaned  and 
complained  of  their  stomachs  for  a  whole  day  afterwards. 

Both  the  old  folks,  in  accordance  with  old-fashioned  customs,  were  very 
fond  of  eating.  As  soon  as  daylight  dawned  (they  always  rose  early)  and 
the  doors  had  begun  their  many-toned  concert  of  squeaks,  they  sat  down  at 
the  table  and  drank  coffee.  When  Afanasy  Ivanovich  had  drunk  his  coffee, 
he  went  out,  flirted  his  handkerchief,  and  said,  "  Kish,  kish!  go  away  from 
the  veranda,  geese!  ”  In  the  yard  he  generally  encountered  the  steward:  he 
usually  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  inquired  about  the  work  of  the 
estate  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  imparted  to  him  such  a  multitude  of 
observations  and  orders  as  would  have  caused  anyone  to  marvel  at  his  under¬ 
standing  of  business;  and  no  novice  would  have  ventured  to  conjecture  that 
so  acute  a  master  could  be  robbed.  But  his  steward  was  a  clever  rascal:  he 
knew  well  what  answers  he  must  give,  and  better  still  how  to  manage  things. 

This  done,  Afanasy  Ivanovich  returned  to  the  house,  and  approaching  Pul¬ 
kheria  Ivanovna,  said,  "Well,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na,  is  it  time  to  eat  some¬ 
thing,  do  you  think?  ” 

"  What  shall  we  have  to  eat  now,  Afanasy  Ivan’ich  —  some  wheat  and  suet 
cakes,  or  some  patties  with  poppy-seeds,  or  some  salted  mushrooms?  ” 

"  Some  mushrooms,  then,  or  some  patties,  if  you  please,”  said  Afanasy 
Ivanovich;  and  then  suddenly  a  table-cloth  would  make  its  appearance  on  the 
table,  with  the  patties  and  mushrooms. 

An  hour  before  dinner  Afanasy  Ivanovich  took  another  snack,  and  drank 
vodka  from  an  ancient  silver  cup,  ate  mushrooms,  divers  dried  fishes,  and 
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other  things.  They  sat  down  to  dine  at  twelve  o’clock.  There  stood  upon  the 
table,  in  addition  to  the  platters  and  sauce-boats,  a  multitude  of  pots  with 
covers  pasted  on,  that  the  appetizing  products  of  the  savory  old-fashioned 
cooking  might  not  be  exhaled  abroad.  At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon 
subjects  closely  connected  with  the.  meal. 

After  dinner  Afanasy  Ivanovich  went  to  lie  down  for  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  brought  him  a  sliced  watermelon  and  said, 
"Here,  try  this,  Afanasy  Ivan’ich;  see  what  a  good  melon  it  is.” 

"Don’t  put  faith  in  it  because  it  is  red  in  the  center,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na,” 
said  Afanasy  Ivanovich,  taking  a  good-sized  chunk.  "  Sometimes  they  are  not 
good  though  they  are  red.” 

But  the  watermelon  slowly  disappeared.  Then  Afanasy  Ivanovich  ate  a  few 
pears,  and  went  out  into  the  garden  for  a  walk  with  Pulkheria  Ivanovna.  When 
they  returned  to  the  house,  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  went  about  her  own  affairs;  but 
he  sat  down  on  the  veranda  facing  the  yard,  and  observed  how  the  interior  of 
the  storeroom  was  alternately  disclosed  and  revealed,  and  how  the  girls  jostled 
each  other  as  they  carried  in  or  brought  out  all  sorts  of  stuff  in  wooden  boxes, 
sieves,  trays,  and  other  receptacles  for  fruit.  After  waiting  a  while,  he  sent  for 
Pulkheria  Ivanovna  or  went  in  search  of  her  himself,  and  said,  "  What  is 
there  for  me  to  eat,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na?  ” 

"  What  is  there?  ”  asked  Pulkheria  Ivanovna.  "  Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  to 
bring  you  some  curd  dumplings  with  berries,  which  I  had  set  aside  for  you?  ” 

"  That  would  be  good,”  answered  Afanasy  Ivanovich. 

"  Or  perhaps  you  could  eat  some  kisel?  ”  [A  jelly-like  pudding,  made  of 
potato  flour,  and  flavored  with  some  sour  fruit  juice.} 

"That  is  good  also,”  replied  Afanasy  Ivanovich;  whereupon  all  of  them 
were  immediately  brought  and  eaten  in  due  course. 

Before  supper  Afanasy  Ivanovich  took  another  appetizing  snack. 

At  half-past  nine  they  sat  down  to  supper.  After  supper  they  went  directly 
to  bed,  and  universal  silence  settled  down  upon  this  busy  yet  quiet  nook. 

The  chamber  in  which  Afanasy  Ivanovich  and  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  slept 
was  so  hot  that  very  few  people  could  have  stayed  in  it  more  than  a  few  hours; 
but  Afanasy  Ivanovich,  for  the  sake  of  more  warmth,  slept  upon  the  stove 
bench,  although  the  excessive  heat  caused  him  to  rise  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  night  and  walk  about  the  room.  Sometimes  Afanasy  Ivanovich  groaned 
as  he  walked  thus  about  the  room. 

Then  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  inquired,  "  Why  do  you  groan,  Afanasy  Ivan¬ 
’ich?  ” 

"  God  knows,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na!  It  seems  to  me  that  my  stomach  aches  a 
little,”  said  Afanasy  Ivanovich. 

"  Hadn’t  you  better  eat  something,  Afanasy  Ivan’ich?  ” 

"  I  don’t  know;  perhaps  it  would  be  well,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na:  by  the  way, 
what  is  there  to  eat?  ” 
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"  Sour  milk,  or  some  stewed  dried  pears.” 

"  If  you  please,  I  will  try  them,”  said  Afanasy  Ivanovich.  A  sleepy  maid  was 
sent  to  ransack  the  cupboards,  and  Afanasy  Ivanovich  ate  a  plateful;  after 
which  he  remarked,  "  Now  I  seem  to  feel  relieved.” 

I  loved  to  visit  them;  and  though  I  overate  myself  horribly,  like  all  their 
guests,  and  although  it  was  very  bad  for  me,  still  I  was  always  glad  to  go  to 
them.  Besides,  I  think  that  the  air  of  Little  Russia  must  possess  some  special 
properties  which  aid  digestion;  for  if  anyone  were  to  undertake  to  eat  in  that 
way  here,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  he  would  find  himself  lying  on  the  table 
a  corpse,  instead  of  in  bed. 

Pulkheria  Ivanovna  had  a  little  gray  cat,  which  almost  always  lay  coiled  up 
in  a  ball  at  her  feet.  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  stroked  her  occasionally,  and  tickled 
her  neck  with  her  finger,  the  petted  cat  stretching  it  out  as  long  as  possible.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  affirm  that  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  loved  her  so  very 
much,  but  she  had  simply  become  attached  to  her  from  seeing  her  continually 
about.  Afanasy  Ivanovich  often  joked  about  the  attachment. 

Behind  their  garden  lay  a  large  forest,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  steward,  possibly  because  the  sound  of  the  axe  might  have  reached  the 
ears  of  Pulkheria  Ivanovna.  It  was  dense,  neglected;  the  old  tree  trunks  were 
concealed  by  luxuriant  hazel-bushes,  and  resembled  the  feathered  legs  of 
pigeons.  In  this  wood  dwelt  wild  cats.  These  cats  had  a  long  conference  with 
Pulkheria  Ivanovna’s  tame  cat  through  a  hole  under  the  storehouse,  and  at  last 
led  her  astray,  as  a  detachment  of  soldiers  leads  astray  a  dull-witted  peasant. 
Pulkheria  Ivanovna  noticed  that  her  cat  was  missing,  and  caused  search  to 
be  made  for  her;  but  no  cat  was  to  be  found.  Three  days  passed;  Pulkheria 
Ivanovna  felt  sorry,  but  in  the  end  forgot  all  about  her  loss. 

{The  cat  returns  to  the  place  half  starved,  and  is  coaxed  to  come  into  the 
house  and  eat,  but  runs  away  on  Pulkheria  Ivanovna’s  trying  to  pet  her.] 

The  old  woman  became  pensive.  "  It  is  my  death  which  is  come  for  me,” 
she  said  to  herself;  and  nothing  could  cheer  her.  All  day  she  was  sad.  In  vain 
did  Afanasy  Ivanovich  jest,  and  seek  to  discover  why  she  had  suddenly  grown 
so  grave.  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  either  made  no  reply,  or  one  which  did  not  in  the 
least  satisfy  Afanasy  Ivanovich.  The  next  day  she  had  grown  visibly  thinner. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na?  You  are  not  ill?  ” 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill,  Afanasy  Ivan’ich.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  strange  oc¬ 
currence.  I  know  that  I  shall  die  this  year;  my  death  has  already  come  for  me.” 

Afanasy  Ivanovich’s  mouth  was  distorted  with  pain.  Nevertheless  he  tried 
to  conquer  the  sad  feeling  in  his  mind,  and  said  smiling,  "God  only  knows 
what  you  are  talking  about,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na!  You  must  have  drunk  some  of 
your  peach  infusion  instead  of  your  usual  herb  tea.” 

"  No,  Afanasy  Ivan’ich,  I  have  not  drunk  my  peach  infusion,”  replied 
Pulkheria  Ivanovna.  "  I  beg  of  you,  Afanasy  Ivan’ich,  to  fulfil  my  wishes. 
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When  I  die,  bury  me  by  the  church  wall.  Put  on  me  my  grayish  gown  —  the 
one  with  the  small  flowers  on  a  cinnamon  ground.  My  satin  gown  with  the  red 
stripes  you  must  not  put  on  me:  a  corpse  needs  no  clothes;  of  what  use  are  they 
to  her?  But  it  will  be  good  for  you.  Make  yourself  a  fine  dressing-gown,  in 
case  visitors  come,  so  that  you  can  make  a  good  appearance  when  you  receive 
them.” 

"  God  knows  what  you  are  saying,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na!  ”  said  Afanasy  Ivano¬ 
vich.  "  Death  will  come  some  time;  but  you  frighten  me  with  such  remarks.” 

"Mind,  Yavdokha,”  she  said,  turning  to  the  housekeeper,  whom  she  had 
sent  for  expressly,  "  that  you  look  after  your  master  when  I  am  dead  and 
cherish  him  like  the  apple  of  your  eye,  like  your  own  child.  See  that  everything 
he  likes  is  prepared  in  the  kitchen;  that  his  linen  and  clothes  are  always  clean; 
that  when  visitors  happen  in,  you  dress  him  properly,  otherwise  he  will  come 
forth  in  his  old  dressing-gown,  for  he  often  forgets  now  whether  it  is  a  festival 
or  an  ordinary  day.” 

Poor  old  woman!  She  had  no  thought  for  the  great  moment  which  was 
awaiting  her,  nor  of  her  soul,  nor  of  the  future  life:  she  thought  only  of  her 
poor  companion,  with  whom  she  had  passed  her  life,  and  whom  she  was  about 
to  leave  an  orphan  and  unprotected.  After  this  fashion  did  she  arrange  every¬ 
thing  with  great  skill,  so  that  after  her  death  Afanasy  Ivanovich  might  not  per¬ 
ceive  her  absence.  Her  faith  in  her  approaching  end  was  so  firm,  and  her  mind 
was  so  fixed  upon  it,  that  in  a  few  days  she  actually  took  to  her  bed,  and  was 
unable  to  swallow  any  nourishment. 

Afanasy  Ivanovich  was  all  attention,  and  never  left  her  bedside.  "  Perhaps 
you  could  eat  something,  Pulkheria  Ivan’na,”  he  said,  gazing  uneasily  into 
her  eyes.  But  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  made  no  reply.  At  length,  after  a  long 
silence,  she  moved  her  lips  as  though  desirous  of  saying  something  —  and  her 
spirit  fled. 

Afanasy  Ivanovich  was  utterly  amazed.  It  seemed  to  him  so  terrible  that  he 
did  not  even  weep.  He  gazed  at  her  with  troubled  eyes,  as  though  he  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  a  corpse. 

Five  years  passed.  Being  in  the  vicinity  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  I  went 
to  the  little  estate  of  Afanasy  Ivanovich,  to  inquire  after  my  old  neighbor, 
with  whom  I  had  spent  the  day  so  agreeably  in  former  times,  dining  always 
on  the  choicest  delicacies  of  his  kind-hearted  wife.  When  I  drove  up  to  the 
door,  the  house  seemed  twice  as  old  as  formerly;  the  peasants’  cottages  were 
lying  on  one  side,  without  doubt  exactly  like  their  owners;  the  fence  and 
hedge  around  the  yard  were  dilapidated;  and  I  myself  saw  the  cook  pull  out 
a  paling  to  heat  the  stove,  when  she  had  only  a  couple  of  steps  to  take  in  order 
to  get  the  kindling-wood  which  had  been  piled  there  expressly  for  her  use.  I 
stepped  sadly  upon  the  veranda;  the  same  dogs,  now  blind  or  with  broken  legs, 
raised  their  bushy  tails,  all  matted  with  burs,  and  barked. 

The  old  man  came  out  to  meet  me.  So  this  was  he!  I  recognized  him  at  once, 
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but  he  was  twice  as  bent  as  formerly.  He  knew  me,  and  greeted  me  with  the 
smile  which  was  so  familiar  to  me.  I  followed  him  into  the  room.  All  there 
seemed  as  in  the  past;  but  I  observed  a  strange  disorder,  a  tangible  loss  of 
something.  In  everything  was  visible  the  absence  of  the  painstaking  Pulkheria 
Ivanovna.  At  table,  they  gave  us  a  knife  without  a  handle;  the  dishes  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  little  art.  I  did  not  care  to  inquire  about  the  management  of  the 
estate;  I  was  even  afraid  to  glance  at  the  farm  buildings.  I  tried  to  interest 
Afanasy  Ivanovich  in  something,  and  told  him  divers  bits  of  news.  He  listened 
with  his  customary  smile,  but  his  glance  was  at  times  quite  unintelligent;  and 
thoughts  did  not  wander  therein  they  simply  disappeared. 

"  This  is  the  dish  —  ”  said  Afanasy  Ivanovich  when  they  brought  us  curds 
and  flour  with  cream  "  —  this  is  the  dish  —  ”  he  continued,  and  I  observed 
that  his  voice  began  to  quiver,  and  that  tears  were  on  the  point  of  bursting 
from  his  leaden  eyes;  but  he  collected  all  his  strength  in  the  effort  to  repress 
them:  "this  is  the  dish  which  the  —  the  —  the  de  —  ceas  —  ”  and  his  tears 
suddenly  gushed  forth,  his  hand  fell  upon  his  plate,  the  plate  was  overturned, 
flew  from  the  table,  and  was  broken.  He  sat  stupidly,  holding  the  spoon,  and 
tears  like  a  never-ceasing  fountain  flowed,  flowed  in  streams  down  upon  his 
napkin. 

He  did  not  live  long  after  this.  I  heard  of  his  death  recently.  What  was 
strange,  though,  was  that  the  circumstances  attending  it  somewhat  resembled 
those  connected  with  the  death  of  Pulkheria  Ivanovna.  One  day,  Afanasy 
Ivanovich  decided  to  take  a  short  stroll  in  the  garden.  As  he  went  slowly  down 
the  path  with  his  usual  heedlessness,  a  strange  thing  happened  to  him.  All  at 
once  he  heard  some  one  behind  him  say  in  a  distinct  voice,  "  Afanasy  Ivan- 
’ich!  ”  He  turned  round,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  He  looked  on  all  sides; 
he  peered  into  the  shrubbery  —  no  one  anywhere.  The  day  was  calm  and  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly.  He  pondered  for  a  moment.  Then  his  face  lighted  up, 
and  at  last  he  cried,  "  It  is  Pulkheria  Ivanovna  calling  me!  ” 

He  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  the  moral  conviction  that  Pulkheria 
Ivanovna  was  calling  him.  He  yielded  with  the  meekness  of  a  submissive  child, 
withered  up,  coughed,  melted  away  like  a  candle,  and  at  last  expired  like  it 
when  nothing  remains  to  feed  its  poor  flame.  "  Lay  me  beside  Pulkheria 
Ivan’na  ”  —  that  was  all  he  said  before  his  death. 

His  wish  was  fulfilled;  and  they  buried  him  beside  the  churchyard  wall  close 
to  Pulkheria  Ivanovna’s  grave.  The  guests  at  the  funeral  were  few,  but  there 
was  a  throng  of  common  and  poor  people.  The  house  was  already  quite  de¬ 
serted.  The  enterprising  clerk  and  village  elder  carried  off  to  their  cottages  all 
the  old  household  utensils  which  the  houskeeper  did  not  manage  to  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Translated  for  this  series  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood 
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THERE  is  perhaps  no  novelist  of  alien  race  who  more  naturally  than 
Ivan  Turgenev  inherits  a  niche  in  a  library  for  English  readers;  and 
this  not  because  of  any  advance  or  concession  that  in  his  peculiar  ar¬ 
tistic  independence  he  ever  made,  or  could  dream  of  making,  such  readers,  but 
because  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  his  peculiar  genius  to  give  him,  even  in  his 
lifetime,  a  special  place  in  the  regard  of  foreign  publics.  His  position  is  in  this 
respect  singular;  for  it  is  his  Russian  savor  that  as  much  as  anything  has  helped 
generally  to  domesticate  him. 

Born  in  1818,  at  Orel  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  dying  in  1883,  at  Bougival 
near  Paris,  he  had  spent  in  Germany  and  France  the  latter  half  of  his  life;  and 
had  incurred  in  his  own  country  in  some  degree  the  reprobation  that  is  apt  to 
attach  to  the  absent  —  the  penalty  they  pay  for  such  extension  or  such  beguile- 
ment  as  they  may  have  happened  to  find  over  the  border.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  of  large  rural  proprietors  of  land  and  of  serfs;  and  with  his  ample  patri¬ 
mony,  offered  one  of  the  few  examples  of  literary  labor  achieved  in  high  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  question  of  gain  —  a  character  that  he  shares  with  his  illustri¬ 
ous  con-temporary  Tolstoy,  who  is  of  a  type  in  other  respects  so  different.  It 
may  give  us  an  idea  of  his  primary  situation  to  imagine  some  large  Virginian  or 
Carolinian  slaveholder,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  inclining  to 
"Northern  ”  views;  and  becoming  (though  not  predominantly  under  pressure 
of  these,  but  rather  by  the  operation  of  an  exquisite  genius)  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist  —  one  of  the  great  novelists  of  the  world.  Born  under  a  social  and 
political  order  sternly  repressive,  all  Turgenev’s  deep  instincts,  all  his  moral 
passion,  placed  him  on  the  liberal  side;  with  the  consequence  that  early  in  life, 
after  a  period  spent  at  a  German  university,  he  found  himself,  through  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  a  trifling  public  utterance,  under  such  suspicion  in  high  places  as  to 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  tempered  exile  —  confinement  to  his  own  estate.  The 
work  from  the  appearance  of  which  his  reputation  dates  is  '  A  Sportsman’s 
Sketches,’  which  began  to  appear  in  1847.  This  admirable  collection  of  impres¬ 
sions  of  homely  country  life,  as  the  old  state  of  servitude  had  made  it,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  having  borne  to  the  great  decree  of  Alexander  II  the  relation 
borne  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  famous  novel  to  the  emancipation  of  the  South¬ 
ern  slaves.  Incontestably,  at  any  rate,  Turgenev’s  rustic  studies  sounded,  like 
'  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  a  particular  hour:  with  the  difference,  however,  of  not 
having  at  the  time  produced  an  agitation  —  of  having  rather  presented  the 
case  with  an  art  too  insidious  for  instant  recognition,  an  art  that  stirred  the 
depths  more  than  the  surface. 
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The  author  was  designated  promptly  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  such  influ¬ 
ence  as  might  best  be  exercised  at  a  distance:  he  traveled,  he  lived  abroad; 
early  in  the  sixties  he  was  settled  in  Germany;  he  acquired  property  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  spent  there  the  last  years  of  the  prosperous  period  —  in  the  history 
of  the  place  —  of  which  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  to  mark  the  violent 
term.  He  cast  in  his  lot  after  that  event  mainly  with  the  victims  of  the  lost 
cause;  setting  up  a  fresh  home  in  Paris  —  near  which  city  he  had,  on  the  Seine, 
a  charming  alternate  residence  —  and  passing  in  it,  and  in  the  country,  save 
for  brief  revisitations,  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  friendships,  his  attach¬ 
ments,  in  the  world  of  art  and  of  letters,  were  numerous  and  distinguished;  he 
never  married;  he  produced,  as  the  years  went  on,  without  precipitation  or  fre¬ 
quency;  and  these  were  the  years  during  which  his  reputation  gradually  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as,  according  to  the  phrase,  European  —  a  phrase  denoting  in  this 
case,  perhaps,  a  public  more  alert  in  the  United  States  even  than  elsewhere. 

Tolstoy,  his  junior  by  ten  years,  had  meanwhile  come  to  fruition;  though, 
as  in  fact  happened,  it  was  not  till  after  Turgenev’s  death  that  the  greater 
fame  of  'War  and  Peace  ’  and  of  '  Anna  Karenina  ’  began  to  be  blown  about 
the  world.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  elder  writer,  performed  on  his  death-bed, 
was  to  address  to  the  other  (from  whom  for  a  considerable  term  he  had  been 
estranged  by  circumstances  needless  to  reproduce)  an  appeal  to  return  to  the 
exercise  of  the  genius  that  Tolstoy  had  already  so  lamentably,  so  monstrously 
forsworn.  "  I  am  on  my  death-bed;  there  is  no  possibility  of  my  recovery.  I 
write  you  expressly  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  have  been  to  be  your  contemporary, 
and  to  utter  my  last,  my  urgent  prayer.  Come  back,  my  friend,  to  your  literary 
labors.  That  gift  came  to  you  from  the  source  from  which  all  comes  to  us.  Ah, 
how  happy  I  should  be  could  I  think  you  would  listen  to  my  entreaty!  My 
friend,  great  writer  of  our  Russian  land,  respond  to  it,  obey  it!  ”  These  words, 
among  the  most  touching  surely  ever  addressed  by  one  great  spirit  to  another, 
throw  an  indirect  light  —  perhaps  I  may  even  say  a  direct  one  —  upon  the 
nature  and  quality  of  Turgenev’s  artistic  temperament;  so  much  so  that  I 
regret  being  without  opportunity,  in  this  place,  to  gather  such  aid  for  a  portrait 
of  him  as  might  be  supplied  by  following  out  the  unlikeness  between  the  pair. 
It  would  be  too  easy  to  say  that  Tolstoy  was,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view, 
for  home  consumption,  and  Turgenev  for  foreign:  'War  and  Peace’  has 
probably  had  more  readers  in  Europe  and  America  than  '  A  House  of  Gentle¬ 
folk  ’  or  '  On  the  Eve  ’  or  '  Smoke  ’  —  a  circumstance  less  detrimental  than  it 
may  appear  to  my  claim  of  our  having,  in  the  Western  world,  supremely 
adopted  the  author  of  the  latter  works.  Turgenev  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  what 
I  may  call  the  novelists’  novelist  —  an  artistic  influence  extraordinarily  valu¬ 
able  and  ineradicably  established.  The  perusal  of  Tolstoy  —  a  wonderful  mass 
of  life  —  is  an  immense  event,  a  kind  of  splendid  accident,  for  each  of  us:  his 
name  represents  nevertheless  no  such  eternal  spell  of  method,  no  such  quiet  ir¬ 
resistibility  of  presentation,  as  shines,  close  to  us  and  lighting  our  possible 
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steps,  in  that  of  his  precursor.  Tolstoy  is  a  reflector  as  vast  as  a  natural  lake; 
a  monster  harnessed  to  his  great  subject — all  human  life! — as  an  elephant 
might  be  harnessed,  for  purposes  of  traction,  not  to  a  carriage,  but  to  a  coach¬ 
house.  His  own  case  is  prodigious,  but  his  example  for  others  dire:  disciples  not 
elephantine  he  can  only  mislead  and  betray. 

One  by  one,  for  thirty  years,  with  a  firm,  deliberate  hand,  with  intervals  and 
patiences  and  waits,  Turgenev  pricked  in  his  sharp  outlines.  His  great  external 
mark  is  probably  his  concision:  an  ideal  he  never  threw  over  —  it  shines  most 
perhaps  even  when  he  is  least  brief  —  and  that  he  often  applied  with  a  rare 
felicity.  He  has  masterpieces  of  a  few  pages;  his  perfect  things  are  sometimes 
his  least  prolonged.  He  abounds  in  short  tales,  episodes  clipped  as  by  the 
scissors  of  Atropos.  We  touch  here  upon  the  remarkable  side,  to  our  vision, 
of  the  writer’s  fortune  —  the  anomaly  of  his  having  constrained  to  intimacy 
even  those  who  are  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  medium,  for  whom  that 
question  is  positively  prevented  from  existing.  Putting  aside  extrinsic  intima¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible  to  read  him  without  the  conviction  of  his  being,  in  the 
vividness  of  his  own  tongue,  of  the  strong  type  of  those  made  to  bring  home  to 
us  the  happy  truth  of  the  unity,  in  a  generous  talent,  of  material  and  form 

—  of  their  being  inevitable  faces  of  the  same  medal;  the  type  of  those,  in  a 
word,  whose  example  deals  death  to  the  perpetual  clumsy  assumption  that 
subject  and  style  are  —  esthetically  speaking,  or  in  the  living  work  —  dif¬ 
ferent  and  separable  things.  We  are  conscious,  reading  him  in  a  language  not 
his  own,  of  not  being  reached  by  his  personal  tone,  his  individual  accent. 

It  is  a  testimony  therefore  to  the  intensity  of  his  presence,  that  so  much  of  his 
particular  charm  does  reach  us;  that  the  mask  turned  to  us  has,  even  without 
his  expression,  still  so  much  beauty.  It  is  the  beauty  (since  we  must  try  to 
formulate)  of  the  finest  presentation  of  the  familiar.  His  vision  is  of  the  world 
of  character  and  feeling,  the  world  of  the  relations  life  throws  up  at  every  hour 
and  on  every  spot;  he  deals  little,  on  the  whole,  in  the  miracles  of  chance  — 
the  hours  and  spots  over  the  edge  of  time  and  space;  his  air  is  that  of  the  great 
central  region  of  passion  and  motive,  of  the  usual,  the  inevitable,  the  intimate 

—  the  intimate  for  weal  or  woe.  No  theme  that  he  ever  chooses  but  strikes  us 
as  full;  yet  with  all  have  we  the  sense  that  their  animation  comes  from  within, 
and  is  not  pinned  to  their  backs  like  the  pricking  objects  used  of  old  in  the 
horse-races  of  the  Roman  carnival,  to  make  the  animals  run.  Without  a  patch 
of  "  plot  ”  to  draw  blood,  the  story  he  mainly  tells  us,  the  situation  he  mainly 
gives,  runs  as  if  for  dear  life.  His  first  book  was  practically  full  evidence  of 
what,  if  we  have  to  specify,  is  finest  in  him  —  the  effect,  for  the  commonest 
truth,  of  an  exquisite  envelope  of  poetry.  In  this  medium  of  feeling  —  full,  as 
it  were,  of  all  the  echoes  and  shocks  of  the  universal  danger  and  need  —  every¬ 
thing  in  him  goes  on;  the  sense  of  fate  and  folly  and  pity  and  wonder  and 
beauty.  The  tenderness,  the  humor,  the  variety  of  '  A  Sportsman’s  Sketches  ’ 
revealed  on  the  spot  an  observer  with  a  rare  imagination.  These  faculties  had 
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attached  themselves,  together,  to  small  things  and  to  great:  to  the  misery,  the 
simplicity,  the  piety,  the  patience,  of  the  unemancipated  peasant;  to  all  the 
natural  wonderful  life  of  earth  and  air  and  winter  and  summer  and  field  and 
forest;  to  queer  apparitions  of  country  neighbors,  of  strange  local  eccentrics;  to 
old-world  practices  and  superstitions;  to  secrets  gathered  and  types  disinterred 
and  impressions  absorbed  in  the  long,  close  contacts  with  man  and  nature  in¬ 
volved  in  the  passionate  pursuit  of  game.  Magnificent  in  stature  and  original 
vigor,  Turgenev,  with  his  love  of  the  chase,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  he  found  in  it,  would  have  been  the  model  ofjdie  mighty  hunter,  had  not 
such  an  image  been  a  little  at  variance  with  his  natural  mildness,  the  softness 
that  often  accompanies  the  sense  of  an  extraordinary  reach  of  limb  and  play  of 
muscle.  He  was  in  person  the  model  rather  of  the  strong  man  at  rest:  massive 
and  towering,  with  the  voice  of  innocence  and  the  smile  almost  of  childhood. 
What  seemed  still  more  of  a  contradiction  to  so  much  of  him,  however,  was 
that  his  work  was  all  delicacy  and  fancy,  penetration  and  compression. 

If  I  add,  in  their  order  of  succession,  '  Rudin,’  '  Fathers  and  Children,’ 
'  Spring  Floods,’  and  '  Virgin  Soil,’  to  the  three  novels  I  have  (also  in  their 
relation  of  time)  named  above,  I  shall  have  indicated  the  larger  blocks  of  the 
compact  monument,  with  a  base  resting  deep  and  interstices  well  filled,  into 
which  that  work  disposes  itself.  The  list  of  his  minor  productions  is  too  long 
to  draw  out:  I  can  only  mention,  as  a  few  of  the  most  striking  —  'A  Corre¬ 
spondence,’  'The  Wayside  Inn,’  'The  Brigadier,’  'The  Dog,’  'Visions,’ 
'  Mumu,’  '  Three  Meetings,’  '  A  First  Love,’  '  The  Forsaken,’  '  Asya,’  '  The 
Journal  of  a  Superfluous  Man,’  '  The  Story  of  Lieutenant  Yergunov,’  '  A 
King  Lear  of  the  Steppe.’  The  first  place  among  his  novels  would  be  difficult 
to  assign:  general  opinion  probably  hesitates  between  '  A  House  of  Gentle¬ 
folk  ’  and  '  Fathers  and  Children.’  My  own  predilection  is  great  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  '  On  the  Eve  ’;  though  I  admit  that  in  such  a  company  it  draws  no  su¬ 
premacy  from  being  exquisite.  What  is  less  contestable  is  that  'Virgin  Soil’ 
—  published  shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  longest  of  his  fictions  —  has, 
although  full  of  beauty,  a  minor  perfection. 

Character,  character  expressed  and  exposed,  is  in  all  these  things  what  we 
inveterately  find.  Turgenev’s  sense  of  it  was  the  great  light  that  artistically 
guided  him;  the  simplest  account  of  him  is  to  say  that  the  mere  play  of  it  con¬ 
stitutes  in  every  case  his  sufficient  drama.  No  one  has  had  a  clearer  vision,  or  a 
hand  at  once  more  ironic  and  more  tender,  for  the  individual  figure.  He  sees  it 
with  its  minutest  signs  and  tricks  —  all  its  heredity  of  idiosyncrasies,  all  its 
particulars  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  ugliness  and  beauty,  of  oddity  and 
charm;  and  yet  it  is  of  his  essence  that  he  sees  it  in  the  general  flood  of  life, 
steeped  in  its  relations  and  contacts,  struggling  or  submerged,  a  hurried  parti¬ 
cle  in  the  stream.  This  gives  him,  with  his  quiet  method,  his  extraordinary 
breadth;  dissociates  his  rare  power  to  particularize  from  dryness  or  hard¬ 
ness,  from  any  peril  of  caricature.  He  understands  so  much  that  we  almost 
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wonder  he  can  express  anything;  and  his  expression  is  indeed  wholly  in  absolute 
projection,  in  illustration,  in  giving  of  everything  the  unexplained  and  ir¬ 
responsible  specimen.  He  is  of  a  spirit  so  human  that  we  almost  wonder  at  his 
control  of  his  matter;  of  a  pity  so  deep  and  so  general  that  we  almost  wonder 
at  his  curiosity.  The  element  of  poetry  in  him  is  constant,  and  yet  reality  stares 
through  it  without  the  loss  of  a  wrinkle.  No  one  has  more  of  that  sign  of  the 
born  novelist  which  resides  in  a  respect  unconditioned  for  the  freedom  and 
vitality,  the  absoluteness  when  summoned,  of  the  creatures  he  invokes;  or  is 
more  superior  to  the  strange  and  second-rate  policy  of  explaining  or  present¬ 
ing  them  by  reprobation  or  apology  —  of  taking  the  short  cuts  and  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  emotions  and  judgments  about  them  that  should  be  left,  at  the  best,  to 
the  perhaps  not  most  intelligent  reader.  And  yet  his  system,  as  it  may  summar¬ 
ily  be  called,  of  the  mere  particularized  report,  has  a  lucidity  beyond  the 
virtue  of  the  cruder  moralist. 

If  character,  as  I  say,  is  what  he  gives  us  at  every  turn,  I  should  speedily 
add  that  he  offers  it  not  in  the  least  as  a  synonym,  in  our  Western  sense,  of 
resolution  and  prosperity.  It  wears  the  form  of  the  almost  helpless  detachment 
of  the  short-sighted  individual  soul;  and  the  perfection  of  his  exhibition  of  it 
is  in  truth  too  often  but  the  intensity  of  what,  for  success,  it  just  does  not  pro¬ 
duce.  What  works  in  him  most  is  the  question  of  the  will;  and  the  most  con¬ 
stant  induction  he  suggests,  bears  upon  the  sad  figure  that  principle  seems 
mainly  to  make  among  his  countrymen.  He  had  seen  —  he  suggests  to  us —  its 
collapse  in  a  thousand  quarters;  and  the  most  general  tragedy,  to  his  view,  is 
that  of  its  desperate  adventures  and  disasters,  its  inevitable  abdication  and  de¬ 
feat.  But  if  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  let  it  go,  it  takes  refuge  in  the  other 
sex;  many  of  the  representatives  of  which,  in  his  pages,  are  supremely  strong 
—  in  wonderful  addition,  in  various  cases,  to  being  otherwise  admirable.  This 
is  true  of  such  a  number  —  the  younger  women,  the  girls,  the  "  heroines  ”  in 
especial  —  that  they  form  in  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  moral  beauty,  of  the 
finest  distinction  of  soul,  one  of  the  most  striking  groups  the  modern  novel  has 
given  us.  They  are  heroines  to  the  letter,  and  of  a  heroism  obscure  and  un¬ 
decorated:  it  is  almost  they  alone  who  have  the  energy  to  determine  and  to 
act.  Elena,  Lisa,  Tatyana,  Gemma,  Marianna  —  we  can  write  their  names  and 
call  up  their  images,  but  I  lack  space  to  take  them  in  turn.  It  is  by  a  succession 
of  the  finest  and  tenderest  touches  that  they  live;  and  this,  in  all  Turgenev’s 
work,  is  the  process  by  which  he  persuades  and  succeeds. 

It  was  his  own  view  of  his  main  danger  that  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  detail; 
was  wanting  in  composition,  in  the  gift  that  conduces  to  unity  of  impression. 
But  no  novelist  is  closer  and  more  cumulative;  in  none  does  distinction  spring 
from  a  quality  of  truth  more  independent  of  everything  but  the  subject,  but 
the  idea  itself.  This  idea,  this  subject,  moreover  —  a  spark  kindled  by  the  in¬ 
nermost  friction  of  things  —  is  always  as  interesting  as  an  unopened  telegram. 
The  genial  freedom  —  with  its  exquisite  delicacy  —  of  his  approach  to  this 
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"  innermost  ”  world,  the  world  of  our  finer  consciousness,  has  in  short  a  side 
that  I  can  only  describe  and  commemorate  as  nobly  disinterested;  a  side  that 
makes  too  many  of  his  rivals  appear  to  hold  us  in  comparison  by  violent  means, 
and  introduce  us  in  comparison  to  vulgar  things. 

Henry  James 


THE  DEATH  OF  BAZAROV 
From  '  Fathers  and  Children  ’ 

[The  novel  describes  certain  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Nihilist  Bazarov  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  elements  of  life  except  those  which  he  can  justify 
by  his  reason.  Thus  with  his  young  friend  Arkady  Kirsanov,  he  visits  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  home,  where  he  earns  the  hatred  of  Arkady’s  uncle,  Pavel  Kirsanov,  a 
splendidly  futile  example  of  the  old  regime.  He  gains  the  confidence  of  many 
of  the  serfs  and  the  surprised  distrust  of  Nikolay  Kirsanov,  who  is  seeking  as 
best  he  can  to  do  his  duty.  Bazarov  coolly  refuses  to  love  the  wealthy  widow 
Odintsova,  but  after  Arkady  falls  in  love  with  the  latter’s  sister  and  his  own 
conduct  drives  him  away  from  Odintsova,  he  returns  home  and  finds  too  late 
that  there  is  something  else  in  life  than  mere  reason.] 

BAZAROV’S  old  parents  were  all  the  more  overjoyed  by  their  son’s  ar¬ 
rival,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected.  Arina  Vlasyevna  was  greatly  excited, 
and  kept  running  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  house,  so  that  Va¬ 
sily  Ivanovich  compared  her  to  a  "  hen  partridge  the  short  tail  of  her  ab¬ 
breviated  jacket  did,  in  fact,  give  her  something  of  a  bird-like  appearance.  He 
himself  merely  growled,  and  gnawed  the  amber  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe;  or 
clutching  his  neck  with  his  fingers,  turned  his  head  round,  as  though  he  were 
trying  whether  it  were  properly  screwed  on;  then  all  at  once  he  opened  his 
wide  mouth  and  went  off  into  a  perfectly  noiseless  chuckle. 

"  I’ve  come  to  you  for  six  whole  weeks,  governor,”  Bazarov  said  to  him. 
"  I  want  to  work,  so  please  don’t  hinder  me  now.” 

"  You  shall  forget  my  face  completely,  if  you  call  that  hindering  you!  ” 
answered  Vasily  Ivanovich. 

He  kept  his  promise.  After  installing  his  son  as  before  in  his  study,  he 
almost  hid  himself  away  from  him,  and  he  kept  his  wife  from  all  superfluous 
demonstrations  of  tenderness.  "  On  Enyusha’s  first  visit,  my  dear  soul,”  he 
said  to  her,  "we  bothered  him  a  little;  we  must  be  wiser  this  time.”  Arina 
Vlasyevna  agreed  with  her  husband;  but  that  was  small  compensation,  since 
she  saw  her  son  only  at  meals,  and  was  now  absolutely  afraid  to  address  him. 
"  Enyushenka  —  ”  she  would  say  sometimes;  and  before  he  had  time  to  look 
round,  she  was  nervously  fingering  the  tassels  of  her  reticule,  and  faltering, 
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"Never  mind,  never  mind,  I  only  —  ”  and  afterwards  she  would  go  to  Vasily 
Ivanovich,  and,  her  cheek  in  her  hand,  would  consult  him:  "  If  you  could  only 
find  out,  darling,  which  Enyusha  would  like  for  dinner  today  —  cabbage 
broth  or  beet-root  soup?  ”  —  "  But  why  didn’t  you  ask  him  yourself?  ”  — 
"  Oh,  he  will  get  sick  of  me!  ” 

Bazarov,  however,  soon  ceased  to  shut  himself  up:  the  fever  of  work  fell 
away,  and  was  replaced  by  dreary  boredom  or  vague  restlessness.  A  strange 
weariness  began  to  show  itself  in  all  his  movements;  even  his  walk,  firm, 
bold,  and  strenuous,  was  changed.  He  gave  up  walking  in  solitude,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  seek  society;  he  drank  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  strolled  about  the 
kitchen-garden  with  Vasily  Ivanovich,  and  smoked  with  him  in  silence;  once 
even  asked  after  Father  Aleksyey.  Vasily  Ivanovich  at  first  rejoiced  at  this 
change,  but  his  joy  was  not  long-lived.  "  Enyusha’s  breaking  my  heart,” 
he  complained  in  secret  to  his  wife:  "  it’s  not  that  he’s  discontented 
or  angry  —  that  would  be  nothing;  he’s  sad,  he’s  sorrowful  —  that’s 
what  is  so  terrible.  He’s  always  silent.  If  he’d  only  abuse  us!  —  He’s  grow¬ 
ing  thin,  he’s  lost  his  color.”  "  Mercy  on  us,  mercy  on  us!  ”  whispered  the 
old  woman:  "  I  would  put  an  amulet  on  his  neck,  but  of  course  he  won’t 
allow  it.” 

Vasily  Ivanovich  several  times  attempted  in  the  most  circumspect  manner 
to  question  Bazarov  about  his  work,  about  his  health,  and  about  Arkady.  But 
Bazarov’s  replies  were  reluctant  and  casual;  and  once,  noticing  that  his 
father  was  trying  gradually  to  lead  up  to  something  in  conversation,  he  said 
to  him  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "  Why  do  you  always  seem  to  be  walking  round 
me  on  tiptoe?  That  way’s  worse  than  the  old  one.”  "  There,  there,  I  meant 
nothing!  ”  poor  Vasily  Ivanovich  answered  hurriedly.  So  his  diplomatic  hints 
remained  fruitless.  He  hoped  to  awaken  his  son’s  sympathy  one  day  by  be¬ 
ginning,  apropos  of  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  to  talk 
about  progress;  but  the  latter  responded  indifferently,  "Yesterday  I  was 
walking  under  the  fence,  and  I  heard  the  peasant  boys  here  bawling  a  street 
song  instead  of  some  old  ballad.  That’s  what  progress  is.” 

Sometimes  Bazarov  went  into  the  village,  and  in  his  usual  bantering  tone 
entered  into  conversation  with  some  peasant.  "  Come,”  he  would  say  to  him, 
"  expound  your  views  on  life  to  me,  brother:  you  see,  they  say  all  the  strength 
and  future  of  Russia  lies  in  your  hands;  a  new  epoch  in  history  will  be  started 
by  you  —  you  give  us  our  real  language  and  our  laws.” 

The  peasant  either  made  no  reply,  or  articulated  a  few  words  of  this  sort: 
"Well,  we’ll  try  —  because,  you  see,  to  be  sure  —  ” 

"  You  explain  to  me  what  your  mir  is,”  Bazarov  interrupted;  "  and  is  it 
the  same  mir  that  is  said  to  rest  on  three  fishes?  ” 

"That,  little  father,  is  the  earth  that  rests  on  three  fishes,”  the  peasant 
would  declare  soothingly,  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal,  simple-hearted  sing-song: 
"  and  over  against  ours  —  that  is  to  say,  the  mir  —  we  know  there’s  the  mas- 
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ter’s  will;  wherefore  you  are  our  fathers.  And  the  stricter  the  master’s  rule, 
the  better  for  the  peasant.” 

After  listening  to  such  a  reply  one  day,  Bazarov  shrugged  his  shoulders 
contemptuously  and  turned  away,  while  the  peasant  sauntered  slowly  home¬ 
wards. 

"  What  was  he  talking  about?  ”  inquired  another  peasant  of  middle  age 
and  surly  aspect,  who  at  a  distance  from  the  door  of  his  hut  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  his  conversation  with  Barazov.  "  Arrears,  eh?  ” 

"  Arrears?  no  indeed,  mate!  ”  answered  the  first  peasant,  and  now  there 
was  no  trace  of  patriarchal  sing-song  in  his  voice;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  certain  scornful  gruffness  to  be  heard  in  it:  "  oh,  he  clacked  away  about 
something  or  other:  wanted  to  stretch  his  tongue  a  bit.  Of  course,  he’s  a 
gentleman:  what  does  he  understand?  ” 

"  What  should  he  understand!  ”  answered  the  other  peasant,  and  jerking 
back  their  caps  and  pushing  down  their  belts,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  their  work  and  their  wants.  Alas!  Bazarov,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
contemptuously  —  Bazarov,  who  knew  how  to  talk  to  peasants  (as  he  had 
boasted  in  his  dispute  with  Pavel  Petrovich)  —  did  not  in  his  self-confidence 
even  suspect  that  in  their  eyes  he  was  all  the  while  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  buffooning  clown. 

He  found  employment  for  himself  at  last,  however.  One  day  Vasily  Ivano¬ 
vich  bound  up  a  peasant’s  wounded  leg  before  him,  but  the  old  man’s  hands 
trembled,  and  he  could  not  manage  the  bandages;  his  son  helped  him,  and 
from  time  to  time  began  to  take  a  share  in  his  practice  —  though  at  the  same 
time  he  was  constantly  sneering  both  at  the  remedies  he  himself  advised,  and 
at  his  father  who  hastened  to  make  use  of  them.  But  Bazarov’s  jeers  did  not 
in  the  least  perturb  Vasily  Ivanovich;  they  were  positively  a  comfort  to  him. 
Holding  his  greasy  dressing-gown  across  his  stomach  with  two  fingers,  and 
smoking  his  pipe,  he  used  to  listen  with  enjoyment  to  Bazarov;  and  the  more 
malicious  his  sallies,  the  more  good-humoredly  did  his  delighted  father 
chuckle,  showing  every  one  of  his  black  teeth.  He  used  even  to  repeat  these 
sometimes  flat  or  pointless  retorts;  and  would,  for  instance,  for  several  days 
constantly,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  reiterate,  "  Not  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance!  ”  simply  because  his  son,  on  hearing  he  was  going  to  matins,  had 
made  use  of  that  expression.  "  Thank  God!  he  has  got  over  his  melancholy!  ” 
he  whispered  to  his  wife:  "how  he  gave  it  to  me  today!  It  was  splendid!  ” 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  having  such  an  assistant  excited  him  to  ecstasy,  filled 
him  with  pride.  "  Yes,  yes,”  he  would  say  to  some  peasant  woman,  in  a  man’s 
cloak  and  a  cap  shaped  like  a  horn,  as  he  handed  her  a  bottle  of  Goulard’s 
extract  or  a  box  of  white  ointment,  "  you  ought  to  be  thanking  God,  my  good 
woman,  every  minute  that  my  son  is  staying  with  me:  you  will  be  treated  now 
by  the  most  scientific,  most  modern  method.  Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon,  even,  has  no  better  doctor.”  And  the 
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peasant  woman,  who  had  come  to  complain  that  she  felt  so  sort  of  queer  all 
over  (the  exact  meaning  of  these  words  she  was  not  able,  however,  herself 
to  explain) ,  merely  bowed  low  and  rummaged  in  her  bosom,  where  four  eggs 
lay  tied  up  in  the  corner  of  a  towel. 

Bazarov  once  even  pulled  out  a  tooth  for  a  passing  peddler  of  cloth;  and 
though  this  tooth  was  an  average  specimen,  Vasily  Ivanovich  preserved  it  as 
a  curiosity,  and  incessantly  repeated,  as  he  showed  it  to  Father  Aleksyey, 
"Just  look,  what  a  fang!  The  force  Yevgeny  has!  The  peddler  seemed  to 
leap  into  the  air.  If  it  had  been  an  oak,  he’d  have  rooted  it  up!  ” 

"Most  promising!”  Father  Aleksyey  would  comment  at  last;  not 
knowing  what  answer  to  make,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  ecstatic  old 
man. 

One  day  a  peasant  from  a  neighboring  village  brought  his  brother  to  Vasily 
Ivanovich,  ill  with  typhus.  The  unhappy  man,  lying  flat  on  a  truss  of  straw, 
was  dying:  his  body  was  covered  with  dark  patches;  he  had  long  ago  lost 
consciousness.  Vasily  Ivanovich  expressed  his  regret  that  no  one  had  taken 
steps  to  procure  medical  aid  sooner  and  declared  there  was  no  hope.  And  in 
fact  the  peasant  did  not  get  his  brother  home  again:  he  died  in  the  cart. 

Three  days  later  Bazarov  came  into  his  father’s  room  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  caustic. 

"Yes:  what  do  you  want  it  for?” 

"  I  must  have  some  —  to  burn  a  cut.” 

"  For  whom?  ” 

"  For  myself.” 

"  What,  yourself?  Why  is  that?  What  sort  of  a  cut?  Where  is  it?  ” 

"  Look  here,  on  my  finger.  I  went  today  to  the  village,  you  know,  where  they 
brought  that  peasant  with  typhus  fever.  They  were  just  going  to  open  the 
body,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  I’ve  had  no  practice  of  that  sort  for  a 
long  while.” 

"  Well?  ” 

"Well,  so  I  asked  the  district  doctor  about  it;  and  so  I  dissected  it.” 

Vasily  Ivanovich  all  at  once  turned  quite  white;  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  rushed  to  his  study,  from  which  he  returned  at  once  with  a  bit  of  caustic 
in  his  hand.  Bazarov  was  about  to  take  it  and  go  away. 

"  For  mercy’s  sake,”  said  Vasily  Ivanovich,  "  let  me  do  it  myself.” 

Bazarov  smiled.  "  What  a  devoted  practitioner!  ” 

"  Don’t  laugh,  please.  Show  me  your  finger.  The  cut  is  not  a  large  one.  Do 
I  hurt?  ” 

"  Press  harder;  don’t  be  afraid.” 

Vasily  Ivanovich  stopped.  "What  do  you  think,  Yevgeny;  —  wouldn  t  it 
be  better  to  burn  it  with  hot  iron?  ” 

"  That  ought  to  have  been  done  sooner:  the  caustic  even  is  useless,  really, 
now.  If  I’ve  taken  the  infection,  it’s  too  late  now.” 
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"How!  too  late  —  ”  Vasily  Ivanovich  could  scarcely  articulate  the  words. 

"  I  should  think  so!  It’s  more  than  four  hours  ago.” 

Vasily  Ivanovich  burnt  the  cut  a  little  more.  "  But  had  the  district  doc¬ 
tor  no  caustic?  ” 

"No.” 

"  How  was  that?  Good  heavens!  A  doctor  not  have  such  an  indispensable 
thing  as  that!  ” 

"You  should  have  seen  his  lancets,”  observed  Bazarov  as  he  walked  away. 

Up  till  late  that  evening,  and  all  the  following  day,  Vasily  Ivanovich  kept 
catching  at  every  possible  excuse  to  go  into  his  son’s  room;  and  though  far 
from  referring  to  the  cut  —  he  even  tried  to  talk  about  the  most  irrelevant 
subjects  —  he  looked  so  persistently  into  his  face,  and  watched  him  in  such 
trepidation,  that  Bazarov  lost  patience  and  threatened  to  go  away.  Vasily 
Ivanovich  gave  him  a  promise  not  to  bother  him  the  more  readily  as  Arina 
Vlasyevna,  from  whom  of  course  he  kept  it  all  secret,  was  beginning  to  worry 
him  as  to  why  he  did  not  sleep,  and  what  had  come  over  him.  For  two  whole 
days  he  held  himself  in,  though  he  did  not  at  all  like  the  look  of  his  son, 
whom  he  kept  watching  stealthily;  but  on  the  third  day,  at  dinner,  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Bazarov  sat  with  downcast  looks,  and  had  not  touched  a 
single  dish. 

"Why  don’t  you  eat,  Yevgeny?  ”  he  inquired,  putting  on  an  expression  of 
the  most  perfect  carelessness.  "The  food,  I  think,  is  very  nicely  cooked.” 

"  I  don’t  want  anything,  so  I  don’t  eat.” 

"  Have  you  no  appetite?  And  your  head  —  ”  he  added  timidly  —  "  does 
it  ache?  ” 

"  Yes.  Of  course  it  aches.” 

Arina  Vlasyevna  sat  up  and  was  all  alert. 

"Don’t  be  angry,  please,  Yevgeny,”  continued  Vasily  Ivanovich:  "won’t 
you  let  me  feel  your  pulse?  ” 

Bazarov  got  up.  "  I  can  tell  you  without  feeling  my  pulse:  I’m  feverish.” 

"  Has  there  been  any  shivering?  ” 

"  Yes,  there  has  been  shivering  too.  I’ll  go  and  lie  down,  and  you  can  send 
me  some  lime-flower  tea.  I  must  have  caught  cold.” 

"  To  be  sure,  I  heard  you  coughing  last  night,”  observed  Arina  Vlasyevna. 

"  I’ve  caught  cold,”  repeated  Bazarov;  and  he  went  away. 

Arina  Vlasyevna  busied  herself  about  the  preparation  of  the  decoction 
of  lime-flowers  while  Vasily  Ivanovich  went  into  the  next  room  and  clutched 
at  his  hair  in  silent  desperation. 

Bazarov  did  not  get  up  again  that  day,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in 
heavy,  half-unconscious  torpor.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  opening  his 
eyes  with  an  effort,  he  saw  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  his  father’s  pale  face  bend¬ 
ing  over  him,  and  told  him  to  go  away.  The  old  man  begged  his  pardon,  but 
he  quickly  came  back  on  tiptoe;  and  half  hidden  by  the  cupboard  door,  he 
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gazed  persistently  at  his  son.  Arina  Vlasyevna  did  not  go  to  bed  either,  and 
leaving  the  study  door  just  open  a  very  little,  she  kept  coming  up  to  it  to 
listen  "how  Enyusha  was  breathing,”  and  to  look  at  Vasily  Ivanovich.  She 
could  see  nothing  but  his  motionless  bent  back,  but  even  that  afforded  her 
some  faint  consolation.  In  the  morning  Bazarov  tried  to  get  up:  he  was  seized 
with  giddiness,  his  nose  began  to  bleed;  he  lay  down  again.  Vasily  Ivanovich 
waited  on  him  in  silence;  Arina  Vlasyevna  went  in  to  him  and  asked  him  how 
he  was  feeling.  He  answered,  "  Better,”  and  turned  to  the  wall.  Vasily  Ivano¬ 
vich  gesticulated  at  his  wife  with  both  hands;  she  bit  her  lips  so  as  not  to  cry, 
and  went  away.  The  whole  house  seemed  suddenly  darkened;  everyone 
looked  gloomy;  there  was  a  strange  hush;  a  shrill  cock  was  carried  away 
from  the  yard  to  the  village,  unable  to  comprehend  why  he  should  be  treated 
so.  Bazarov  still  lay  turned  to  the  wall.  Vasily  Ivanovich  tried  to  address  him 
with  various  questions;  but  they  fatigued  Bazarov,  and  the  old  man  sank 
into  his  arm-chair,  motionless,  only  cracking  his  finger-joints  now  and  then. 
He  went  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  garden;  stood  there  like  a  statue,  as 
though  overwhelmed  with  unutterable  bewilderment  (the  expression  of 
amazement  never  left  his  face  all  through)  ;  and  went  back  again  to  his  son, 
trying  to  avoid  his  wife’s  questions.  She  caught  him  by  the  arm  at  last,  and 
passionately — almost  menacingly  —  said,  "What  is  wrong  with  him?” 
Then  he  came  to  himself,  and  forced  himself  to  smile  at  her  in  reply;  but  to 
his  own  horror,  instead  of  a  smile,  he  found  himself  taken  somehow  by  a  fit 
of  laughter.  He  had  sent  at  daybreak  for  a  doctor.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  his  son  of  this,  for  fear  he  should  be  angry.  Bazarov  suddenly 
turned  over  on  the  sofa,  bent  a  fixed  dull  look  on  his  father,  and  asked  for 
drink. 

Vasily  Ivanovich  gave  him  some  water,  and  as  he  did  so  felt  his  forehead. 
It  seemed  on  fire. 

"  Governor,”  began  Bazarov,  in  a  slow,  drowsy  voice,  "  I’m  in  a  bad  way: 
I’ve  got  the  infection,  and  in  a  few  days  you’ll  have  to  bury  me.” 

Vasily  Ivanovich  staggered  back,  as  though  some  one  had  aimed  a  blow  at 
his  legs. 

"  Yevgeny!  ”  he  faltered,  "  what  do  you  mean?  God  have  mercy  on  you! 
You’ve  caught  cold!  ” 

"  Hush!  ”  Bazarov  interposed  deliberately.  "  A  doctor  can’t  be  allowed  to 
talk  like  that.  There’s  every  symptom  of  infection:  you  know  yourself.” 

"  Where  are  the  symptoms  —  of  infection,  Yevgeny?  Good  heavens!  ” 

"  What’s  this?  ”  said  Bazarov;  and  pulling  up  his  shirt-sleeve,  he  showed  his 
father  the  ominous  red  patches  coming  out  on  his  arm. 

Vasily  Ivanovich  was  shaking  and  chill  with  terror. 

"  Supposing,”  he  said  at  last,  "  even  supposing  —  if  even  there’s  something 
like  —  infection  —  ” 

"  Pyaemia,”  put  in  his  son. 
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"  Well,  well  —  something  of  the  epidemic —  ” 

"  Pyaemia,”  Bazarov  repeated  sharply  and  distinctly;  "  have  you  forgotten 
your  text-books?  ” 

"  Well,  well  —  as  you  like.  Anyway,  we  will  cure  you!  ” 

"  Come,  that’s  humbug.  But  that’s  not  the  point.  I  didn’t  expect  to  die  so 
soon;  it’s  a  most  unpleasant  incident,  to  tell  the  truth.  You  and  mother  ought 
to  make  the  most  of  your  strong  religious  belief;  now’s  the  time  to  put  it  to 
the  test.”  He  drank  off  a  little  water.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  thing  — 
while  my  head  is  still  under  my  control.  Tomorrow  or  next  day  my  brain,  you 
know,  will  send  in  its  resignation.  I’m  not  quite  certain  even  now  whether  I’m 
expressing  myself  clearly.  While  I’ve  been  lying  here,  I’ve  kept  fancying  red 
dogs  were  running  round  me,  while  you  were  making  them  point  at  me,  as  if  I 
were  a  woodcock.  Just  as  if  I  were  drunk.  Do  you  understand  me  all  right?  ” 

"  I  assure  you,  Yevgeny,  you  are  talking  perfectly  correctly.” 

"  All  the  better.  You  told  me  you’d  sent  for  the  doctor.  You  did  that  to  com¬ 
fort  yourself;  —  comfort  me  too:  send  a  messenger  —  ” 

"To  Arkady  Nikolaich?”  put  in  the  old  man. 

"  Who’s  Arkady  Nikolaich?  ”  said  Bazarov,  as  though  in  doubt.  "  Oh,  yes! 
that  chicken!  No,  let  him  alone:  he’s  turned  jackdaw  now.  Don’t  be  surprised: 
that’s  not  delirium  yet.  You  send  a  messenger  to  Madame  Odintsova,  Anna 
Sergyeyevna;  she’s  a  lady  with  an  estate.  Do  you  know?  ”  (Vasily  Ivanovich 
nodded).  "Yevgeny  Bazarov,  say,  sends  his  greetings,  and  sends  word  he  is 
dying.  Will  you  do  that?  ” 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  it.  But  is  it  a  possible  thing  for  you  to  die,  Yevgeny?  Think 
only!  Where  would  divine  justice  be  after  that?  ” 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that;  only  you  send  the  messenger.” 

"  I’ll  send  this  minute,  and  I’ll  write  a  letter  myself.” 

"  No,  why?  Say  I  sent  greetings;  nothing  more  is  necessary.  And  now  I’ll  go 
back  to  my  dogs.  Strange!  I  want  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  death,  and  nothing 
comes  of  it.  I  see  a  kind  of  blur  —  and  nothing  more.” 

He  turned  painfully  back  to  the  wall  again;  while  Vasily  Ivanovich  went 
out  of  the  study,  and  struggling  as  far  as  his  wife’s  bedroom,  simply  dropped 
down  on  to  his  knees  before  the  holy  pictures. 

"  Pray,  Arina,  pray  for  us!  ”  he  moaned:  "  our  son  is  dying.” 

The  doctor  —  the  same  district  doctor  who  had  had  no  caustic  —  arrived; 
and  after  looking  at  the  patient,  advised  them  to  persevere  with  a  cooling 
treatment,  and  at  that  point  said  a  few  words  of  the  chance  of  recovery. 

"  Have  you  ever  chanced  to  see  people  in  my  state  not  set  off  for  Elysium?  ” 
asked  Bazarov;  and  suddenly  snatching  the  leg  of  a  heavy  table  that  stood 
near  his  sofa,  he  swung  it  round,  and  pushed  it  away.  "  There’s  strength, 
there’s  strength,”  he  murmured;  —  "everything’s  here  still,  and  I  must  die! 
An  old  man  at  least  has  time  to  be  weaned  from  life,  but  I  —  Well,  go  and 
try  to  disprove  death.  Death  will  disprove  you,  and  that’s  all!  Who’s  crying 
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there?  ”  he  added,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Mother?  Poor  thing!  Whom  will 
she  feed  now  with  her  exquisite  beet-root  soup?  You,  Vasily  Ivanovich,  whim¬ 
pering  too,  I  do  believe!  Why,  if  Christianity’s  no  help  to  you,  be  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  Stoic,  or  what  not!  Why,  didn’t  you  boast  you  were  a  philosopher?  ” 

"Me  a  philosopher!”  wailed  Vasily  Ivanovich,  while  the  tears  fairly 
streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

Bazarov  got  worse  every  hour;  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  rapid,  as  is 
usually  the  way  in  cases  of  surgical  poisoning.  He  still  had  not  lost  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  understood  what  was  said  to  him;  he  was  still  struggling.  "I  don’t 
want  to  lose  my  wits,”  he  muttered,  clenching  his  fists:  "  what  rot  it  all  is!  ” 
And  at  once  he  would  say,  "  Come,  take  ten  from  eight,  what  remains?  ”  Vas¬ 
ily  Ivanovich  wandered  about  like  one  possessed;  proposed  first  one  remedy 
then  another;  and  ended  by  doing  nothing  but  cover  up  his  son’s  feet.  "  Try 
cold  pack  —  emetic  —  mustard  plasters  on  the  stomach  —  bleeding,”  he  would 
murmur  with  an  effort.  The  doctor,  whom  he  had  entreated  to  remain,  agreed 
with  him;  ordered  the  patient  lemonade  to  drink;  and  for  himself  asked  for 
a  pipe,  and  something  "  warming  and  strengthening  ”  —  that  is  to  say,  brandy. 
Arina  Vlasyevna  sat  on  a  low  stool  near  the  door,  and  only  went  out  from  time 
to  time  to  pray.  A  few  days  before,  a  looking-glass  had  slipped  out  of  her 
hands  and  been  broken,  and  this  she  had  always  considered  an  omen  of  evil; 
even  Anfisushka  could  say  nothing  to  her.  Timofeich  had  gone  off  to  Madame 
Odintsova’s. 

That  night  passed  badly  for  Bazarov.  He  was  in  the  agonies  of  high  fever. 
Towards  morning  he  was  a  little  easier.  He  asked  for  Arina  Vlasyevna  to 
comb  his  hair,  kissed  her  hand,  and  swallowed  two  gulps  of  tea.  Vasily  Ivano¬ 
vich  revived  a  little. 

"  Thank  God!  ”  he  kept  declaring;  "  the  crisis  is  coming,  the  crisis  is  at 
hand!  ” 

"  There,  to  think  now,”  murmured  Bazarov,  "  what  a  word  can  do!  He’s 
found  it;  he’s  said  '  crisis,’  and  is  comforted.  It’s  an  astounding  thing  how  man 
believes  in  words.  If  he’s  told  he’s  a  fool,  for  instance,  though  he’s  not  thrashed, 
he’ll  be  wretched;  call  him  a  clever  fellow,  and  he’ll  be  delighted  if  you  go  off 
without  paying  him.” 

This  little  speech  of  Bazarov’s,  recalling  his  old  retorts,  moved  Vasily  Ivano¬ 
vich  greatly. 

"  Bravo!  well  said,  very  good!  ”  he  cried,  making  as  though  he  were  clapping 
his  hands. 

Bazarov  smiled  mournfully. 

"  So  what  do  you  think,”  he  said:  "  is  the  crisis  over,  or  coming?  ” 

"  You  are  better,  that’s  what  I  see;  that’s  what  rejoices  me,”  answered  Vasily 
Ivanovich. 

"  Well,  that’s  good:  rejoicings  never  come  amiss.  And  to  her,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber?  did  you  send?  ” 
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"To  be  sure  I  did.” 

The  change  for  the  better  did  not  last  long.  The  disease  resumed  its  on¬ 
slaughts.  Vasily  Ivanovich  was  sitting  by  Bazarov.  It  seemed  as  though  the  old 
man  were  tormented  by  some  special  anguish.  He  was  several  times  on  the  point 
of  speaking  —  and  could  not. 

"  Yevgeny!  ”  he  brought  out  at  last;  "  my  son,  my  one  dear  son!  ” 

This  unfamiliar  mode  of  address  produced  an  effect  on  Bazarov.  He  turned 
his  head  a  little,  and  obviously  trying  to  fight  against  the  load  of  oblivion 
weighing  upon  him,  he  articulated,  "  What  is  it,  father?  ” 

"Yevgeny,”  Vasily  Ivanovich  went  on,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Bazarov,  though  the  latter  had  closed  his  eyes  and  could  not  see  him.  "  Yev¬ 
geny,  you  are  better  now:  please  God,  you  will  get  well;  but  make  use  of  this 
time  —  comfort  your  mother  and  me,  perform  the  duty  of  a  Christian!  What 
it  means  for  me  to  say  this  to  you —  it’s  awful;  but  still  more  awful —  forever 
and  ever,  Yevgeny  —  think  a  little,  what  —  ” 

The  old  man’s  voice  broke;  and  a  strange  look  passed  over  his  son’s  face, 
though  he  still  lay  with  closed  eyes. 

"  I  won’t  refuse,  if  that  can  be  any  comfort  to  you,”  he  brought  out  at  last; 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  there’s  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry.  You  say  yourself  I  am 
better.” 

"  Oh,  yes,  Yevgeny,  better  certainly;  but  who  knows?  it  is  all  in  God’s 
hands,  and  in  doing  the  duty  —  ” 

"  No,  I  will  wait  a  bit,”  broke  in  Bazarov.  "  I  agree  with  you  that  the  crisis 
has  come.  And  if  we’re  mistaken,  well!  they  give  the  sacrament  to  men  who’re 
unconscious,  you  know.” 

"  Yevgeny,  I  beg  —  ” 

"  I’ll  wait  a  little.  And  now  I  want  to  go  to  sleep.  Don’t  disturb  me.”  And 
he  laid  his  head  back  on  the  pillow. 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  knees,  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and  clutch¬ 
ing  his  beard,  began  biting  his  own  fingers. 

The  sound  of  a  light  carriage  on  springs  —  that  sound  which  is  peculiarly 
impressive  in  the  wilds  of  the  country  —  suddenly  struck  upon  his  hearing. 
Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  light  wheels;  now  even  the  neighing  of  the 
horses  could  be  heard.  Vasily  Ivanovich  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  little  win¬ 
dow.  There  drove  into  the  courtyard  of  his  little  house  a  carriage  with  seats 
for  two,  with  four  horses  harnessed  abreast.  Without  stopping  to  consider 
what  it  could  mean,  with  a  rush  of  a  sort  of  senseless  joy,  he  ran  out  on  to  the 
steps.  A  groom  in  livery  was  opening  the  carriage  doors;  a  lady  in  a  black 
veil  and  a  black  mantle  was  getting  out  of  it. 

"I  am  Madame  Odintsova,”  she  said.  "Yevgeny  Vasilich  is  still  living? 
You  are  his  father?  I  have  a  doctor  with  me.” 

"Benefactress!”  cried  Vasily  Ivanovich;  and  snatching  her  hand,  he 
pressed  it  convulsively  to  his  lips;  while  the  doctor  brought  by  Anna  Ser- 
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gyeyevna,  a  little  man  in  spectacles,  of  German  physiognomy,  stepped  very 
deliberately  out  of  the  carriage.  'Still  living,  my  Yevgeny  is  living,  and  now 
he  will  be  saved!  Wife!  wife!  An  angel  from  heaven  has  come  to  us.” 

"  What  does  it  mean,  good  Lord!  ”  faltered  the  old  woman,  running  out  of 
the  drawing-room;  and  comprehending  nothing,  she  fell  on  the  spot  at  Anna 
Sergyeyevna’s  feet,  in  the  passage,  and  began  kissing  her  garments  like  a 
madwoman. 

"  What  are  you  doing!  ”  protested  Anna  Sergyeyevna;  but  Arina  Vlasyevna 
did  not  heed  her,  while  Vasily  Ivanovich  could  only  repeat,  "An  angel!  an 
angel!  ” 

"  Wo  ist  der  Kranke?  ”  [Where  is  the  patient?]  said  the  doctor  at  last, 
with  some  impatience. 

Vasily  Ivanovich  recovered  himself.  "  Here,  here;  —  follow  me,  wiirdigster 
Herr  Kollega,”  he  added  through  old  associations. 

"  Ah!  ”  articulated  the  German,  grinning  sourly. 

Vasily  Ivanovich  led  him  into  the  study.  "  The  doctor  from  Anna  Sergye¬ 
yevna  Odintsova,”  he  said,  bending  down  quite  to  his  son’s  ear,  "  and  she  her¬ 
self  is  here.” 

Bazarov  suddenly  opened  his  eyes.  "  What  did  you  say?  ” 

"I  say  that  Anna  Sergyeyevna  is  here;  and  has  brought  this  gentleman,  a 
doctor,  to  you.” 

Bazarov  moved  his  eyes  about  him.  "  She  is  here?  I  want  to  see  her.” 

"You  shall  see  her,  Yevgeny;  but  first  we  must  have  a  little  talk  with  the 
doctor.  I  will  tell  him  the  whole  history  of  your  illness,  since  Sidor  Sidorich  ” 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  district  doctor)  "  has  gone;  and  we  will  have 
a  little  consultation.” 

Bazarov  glanced  at  the  German.  "  Well,  talk  away  quickly,  only  not  in 
Latin:  you  see,  I  know  the  meaning  of  jam  moritur.” 

"  Der  Herr  scheint  des  Deutschen  machtig  zu  sein,”  began  the  new  fol¬ 
lower  of  /Esculapius,  turning  to  Vasily  Ivanovich. 

"Ich  —  gabe —  We  had  better  speak  Russian,”  said  the  old  man. 

"Ah,  ah!  so  that’s  how  it  is.  To  be  sure  —  ”  And  the  consultation  began. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Anna  Sergyeyevna,  conducted  by  Vasily  Ivanovich, 
came  into  the  study.  The  doctor  had  had  time  to  whisper  to  her  that  it  was 
hopeless  even  to  think  of  the  patient’s  recovery. 

She  looked  at  Bazarov  —  and  stood  still  in  the  doorway;  so  greatly  was 
she  impressed  by  the  inflamed  and  at  the  same  time  deathly  face,  with 
its  dim  eyes  fastened  upon  her.  She  felt  simply  dismayed,  with  a  sort 
of  cold  and  suffocating  dismay:  the  thought  that  she  would  not  have  felt 
like  that  if  she  had  really  loved  him  flashed  instantaneously  through  her 
brain. 

"  Thanks,”  he  said  painfully:  "  I  did  not  expect  this.  It’s  a  deed  of 
mercy.  So  we  have  seen  each  other  again,  as  you  promised.” 
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"Anna  Sergyeyevna  has  been  so  kind,”  began  Vasily  Ivanovich. 

"  Father,  leave  us  alone.  Anna  Sergyeyevna,  you  will  allow  it,  I  fancy, 
now?  ” 

With  a  motion  of  his  head,  he  indicated  his  prostrate  helpless  frame. 

Vasily  Ivanovich  went  out. 

"Well,  thanks,”  repeated  Bazarov.  "This  is  royally  done.  Monarchs, 
they  say,  visit  the  dying  too.” 

"Yevgeny  Vasilich,  I  hope  —  ” 

"  Ah,  Anna  Sergyeyevna,  let  us  speak  the  truth.  It’s  all  over  with  me. 
I’m  under  the  wheel.  So  it  turns  out  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Death’s  an  old  joke,  but  it  comes  fresh  to  everyone.  So  far  I’m  not 
afraid  —  but  there,  senselessness  is  coming,  and  then  it’s  all  up!  ”  he  waved 
his  hand  feebly.  "  Well,  what  had  I  to  say  to  you?  I  loved  you!  There  was  no 
sense  in  that  even  before,  and  less  than  ever  now.  Love  is  a  form,  and  my  own 
form  is  already  breaking  up.  Better  say  how  lovely  you  are!  And  now  here  you 
stand,  so  beautiful  —  ”  Anna  Sergyeyevna  gave  an  involuntary  shudder. 
"  Never  mind,  don’t  be  uneasy.  Sit  down  there.  Don’t  come  close  to  me:  you 
know  my  illness  is  catching.” 

Anna  Sergyeyevna  swiftly  crossed  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair 
near  the  sofa  on  which  Bazarov  was  lying. 

"  Noble-hearted!  ”  he  whispered.  "  Oh,  how  near,  and  how  young,  and 
fresh,  and  pure  —  in  this  loathsome  room!  Well,  good-by!  live  long  —  that’s 
the  best  of  all  —  and  make  the  most  of  it  while  there  is  time.  You  see  what  a 
hideous  spectacle:  the  worm  half  crushed,  but  writhing  still.  And  you  see.  I 
thought  too,  I’d  break  down  so  many  things:  I  wouldn’t  die  —  why  should  I! 
—  there  were  problems  to  solve,  and  I  was  a  giant!  And  now  all  the  problem 
for  the  giant  is,  how  to  die  decently  —  though  that  makes  no  difference  to  any 
one  either.  Never  mind:  I’m  not  going  to  turn  tail.” 

Bazarov  was  silent,  and  began  feeling  with  his  hand  for  the  glass.  Anna 
Sergyeyevna  gave  him  some  drink:  not  taking  off  her  glove,  and  drawing  her 
breath  timorously. 

"  You  will  forget  me,”  he  began  again:  "the  dead’s  no  companion  for  the 
living.  My  father  will  tell  you  what  a  man  Russia  is  losing.  That’s  nonsense, 
but  don’t  contradict  the  old  man.  Whatever  toy  will  comfort  the  child  —  you 
know.  And  be  kind  to  mother.  People  like  them  aren’t  to  be  found  in  your 
great  world  if  you  look  by  daylight  with  a  candle.  I  was  needed  by  Russia. 
No,  it’s  clear,  I  wasn’t  needed.  And  who  is  needed?  The  shoemaker’s  needed, 
the  tailor’s  needed,  the  butcher  —  gives  us  meat  —  the  butcher  —  wait  a  little, 
I’m  getting  mixed.  There’s  a  forest  here  —  ” 

Bazarov  put  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

Anna  Sergyeyevna  bent  down  to  him.  "  Yevgeny  Vassilyich,  I  am  here  —  ” 

He  at  once  took  his  hand  away,  and  raised  himself. 

"  Good-by,”  he  said  with  sudden  force,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  their 
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last  light.  "  Good-by.  Listen  —  you  know  I  didn’t  kiss  you  then.  Breathe  on 
the  dying  lamp,  and  let  it  go  out.” 

Anna  Sergyeyevna  put  her  lips  to  his  forehead. 

"  Enough!  ”  he  murmured,  and  dropped  back  on  to  the  pillow.  "  Now  — 
darkness  —  ” 

Anna  Sergyeyevna  went  softly  out.  "Well?”  Vasily  Ivanovich  asked  her 
in  a  whisper. 

"  He  has  fallen  asleep,”  she  answered,  scarce  audibly.  Bazarov  was  not 
fated  to  awaken.  Towards  evening  he  sank  into  complete  unconsciousness, 
and  the  following  day  he  died.  Father  Aleksyey  performed  the  last  rites  of 
religion  over  him.  When  they  anointed  him  with  the  last  unction,  when 
the  holy  oil  touched  his  breast,  one  eye  opened;  and  it  seemed  as  though  at  the 
sight  of  the  priest  in  his  vestments,  the  smoking  censers,  the  light  before  the 
image,  something  like  a  shudder  of  horror  passed  over  the  death-stricken  face. 
When  at  last  he  had  breathed  his  last,  and  there  arose  a  universal  lamentation 
in  the  house,  Vasily  Ivanovich  was  seized  by  a  sudden  frenzy.  "  I  said  I  should 
rebel,”  he  shrieked  hoarsely,  with  his  face  inflamed  and  distorted,  shaking  his 
flst  in  the  air,  as  though  threatening  some  one;  "  and  I  rebel,  I  rebel!  ”  But 
Arina  Vlasyevna,  all  in  tears,  hung  upon  his  neck,  and  both  fell  on  their 
faces  together.  "  Side  by  side,”  Anflsushka  related  afterwards  in  the  servants’ 
room,  "  they  drooped  their  poor  heads  like  lambs  at  noonday.” 

But  the  heat  of  noonday  passes,  and  evening  comes  and  night;  and  then 
too  the  return  to  the  kindly  refuge,  where  sleep  is  sweet  for  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden. 


GONCHAROV 


A  MONG  the  Russian  novelists  of  the  first  rank  stands  Ivan  Aleksan- 
drovich  Goncharov.  He  was  bom  in  1812  in  the  city  of  Simbirsk,  on 
i.  the  Volga  below  Nizhny  Novgorod.  His  father,  a  wealthy  merchant 

of  that  flourishing  town,  died  when  the  boy  was  only  three  years  old,  leaving 
him  in  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  conscientious  and  lovely  woman,  who,  without 
a  remarkable  education,  nevertheless  determined  that  her  son  should  have 
the  best  that  could  be  provided.  In  this  she  was  cordially  assisted  by  Ivan’s 
godfather,  a  retired  naval  officer  who  lived  in  one  of  her  houses  and  was  a 
cultivated,  lively,  and  lovable  man,  the  center  of  the  best  society  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  city.  His  tales  of  travel  and  adventure  early  implanted  in  the  boy  a 
great  passion  for  reading  and  study  about  foreign  lands,  and  the  desire  to 
see  the  world. 

He  was  at  first  taught  at  home;  then  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  which 
had  been  established  by  a  local  priest  for  the  benefit  of  neighboring  land- 
owners  and  gentry.  This  priest  had  been  educated  at  the  Theological  School 
at  Kazan,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  courtly  manners  and  general  culti¬ 
vation.  His  wife  —  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  priesthood 
is  not  celibate  —  was  a  fascinating  French  woman,  and  she  taught  her  native 
tongue  in  her  husband’s  school.  This  remarkable  little  institution  had  a  small 
but  select  library,  and  here  young  Goncharov  indulged  his  taste  in  reading  by 
devouring  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  Mungo  Park,  and  others,  the  his¬ 
tories  of  Karamzin  and  Rollin,  the  poetical  works  of  Tasso  and  Fenelon,  as 
well  as  the  romantic  fiction  of  that  day;  he  was  especially  fascinated  by  '  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe.’  His  reading,  however,  was  ill-regulated  and  not  well 
adapted  for  his  mental  discipline.  At  twelve  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to 
Moscow,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  study  English  and  German  as 
well  as  to  continue  his  reading  in  French,  in  which  he  had  already  been  well 
grounded. 

In  1831  he  entered  Moscow  University,  electing  the  Philological  Faculty. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  the  University  a  coterie  of  young  men  who  after¬ 
wards  became  famous  as  writers,  and  the  lectures  delivered  by  a  number  of 
enthusiastic  young  professors  were  admirably  calculated  to  develop  the  best 
in  those  who  heard  them.  He  finished  the  complete  course,  and  after  a  brief 
visit  at  his  native  place  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  entered  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Gogol  and  Goncharov  himself  have  painted  the  depressing  in- 
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fluence  of  the  officialdom  then  existing.  The  chinovnik.  as  painted  by  those 
early  realists  was  a  distinct  type.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  delightful 
society  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  literary  impulses  of  talented  young  men 
were  fostered  by  its  leaders.  Some  of  these  men  founded  a  new  journal  of 
which  Salonitsuin  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  in  this  appeared  Goncharov’s 
first  articles.  They  were  of  a  humoristic  tendency.  His  first  serious  work  was 
entitled  '  Obyknovennaya  Istoriya  ’  [An  Ordinary  Story]  —  a  rather  melan¬ 
choly  tale,  showing  how  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  dreams  of  progress 
and  perfection  can  be  killed  by  formalism:  Aleksandr  Aduyev  the  romantic 
dreamer  is  contrasted  with  his  practical  uncle  Peter  Ivanovich.  The  second 
part  was  not  completed  when  the  first  part  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
critic  Byelinsky,  the  soverign  arbiter  on  things  literary.  Byelinsky  gave  it 
his  "  imprimatur,”  and  it  was  published  in  the  Sovremennik  [Contemporary] 
in  1847.  The  conception  of  his  second  and  by  all  odds  his  best  romance, 
'  Oblomov,’  was  already  in  his  mind;  and  the  first  draft  was  published  in  the 
Illustrated  Album,  under  the  title  '  Son  Oblomova  ’  [Oblomov’s  Dream],  the 
following  year. 

In  1852  Goncharov  received  from  the  Marine  Ministry  a  proposal  to  sail 
around  the  world  as  private  secretary  to  Admiral  Putyatin.  On  his  return 
he  contributed  to  various  magazines  sketches  of  his  experiences,  and  finally 
published  a  handsome  volume  of  his  travels  entitled  the  '  Frigate  Pallas.’ 
In  1857  he  went  to  Carlsbad  and  completed  '  Oblomov,’  on  which  he  had  been 
working  so  many  years.  It  appeared  in  Otetchestvenniya  Zapiski  [Annals 
of  the  Fatherland]  in  1858  and  1859,  and  made  a  profound  sensation.  The 
hero  was  recognized  as  a  perfectly  elaborated  portrait  of  a  not  uncommon 
type  of  Russian  character:  a  good-natured,  warm-hearted,  healthy  young  man, 
so  enervated  by  the  atmosphere  of  indolence  into  which  he  has  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  sink  that  nothing  serves  to  rouse  him.  Love  is  the  only  impulse  which 
could  galvanize  him  into  life.  Across  his  path  comes  the  beautiful  Olga, 
a  poetic  and  at  the  same  time  a  genuine  representative  of  the  best  Russian 
womanhood.  Vigorous,  alert,  with  mind  and  heart  equally  well  developed, 
she  stirs  the  latent  manhood  of  Oblomov;  but  when  he  comes  to  face  the 
responsibilities,  the  cares,  and  the  duties  of  matrimony,  he  has  not  the  courage 
to  enter  upon  them.  Olga  marries  Oblomov’s  friend  Stoltz,  whom  Goncharov 
intended  to  be  a  no  less  typical  specimen  of  active  manhood,  and  whom  most 
critics  consider  overdrawn  and  not  true  to  life.  The  novel  is  a  series  of  wonder¬ 
ful  genre  pictures:  his  portraits  are  marvels  of  finish  and  delicacy;  and  there 
are  a  number  of  dramatic  scenes,  although  the  story  as  a  whole  lacks  move¬ 
ment.  The  first  chapter,  which  is  here  reproduced,  is  chosen  not  as  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  book,  but  as  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  is  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  Russian  humor. 

Goncharov  finished  in  1868  his  third  novel,  entitled  '  The  Precipice.’  In 
this  he  tries  to  portray  the  type  of  the  Russian  Nihilist;  but  Volokhov  is  re- 
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garded  rather  as  a  caricature  than  as  a  faithful  portrait.  In  contrast  with  him 
stands  the  beautiful  Vyera;  but  just  as  Volokhov  falls  below  Oblomov,  so 
Vyera  yields  to  Olga  in  perfect  realism.  One  of  the  best  characters  in  the  story  is 
the  dilettante  Rai'sky,  the  type  of  the  man  who  has  an  artistic  nature  but  no 
energy.  One  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  book  is  Vyera’s  aunt, 
the  old  autocratic  mistress  of  her  estates. 

Goncharov  wrote  several  literary  essays,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  contributed  to  one  of  the  Russian  reviews  a  series  of  literary  recollections. 
But  his  fame  with  posterity  will  depend  principally  on  his  '  Oblomov,’  the 
name  of  which  has  given  to  the  language  a  new  word  —  oblomovsh  china, 
Oblomovism  —  the  typically  Russian  indolence  which  was  induced  by  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  existing  in  Russia  before  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861:  indifference  to  all  social  questions;  the  expectation  that  others 
will  do  your  work;  or  as  expressed  in  the  Russian  proverb,  "  the  trusting  in 
others  as  in  God,  but  in  yourself  as  in  the  Devil.”  Goncharov  died  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1891. 

[ Oblomov  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  oblom,  a  term  expressive  of 
anything  broken  or  almost  useless,  or  even  bad;  a  rude,  awkward,  unfinished 
man.] 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole 


OBLOMOV 

IN  Gorokhovaya  Street,  in  one  of  those  immense  houses  the  population 
of  which  would  suffice  for  a  whole  provincial  city,  there  lay  one  morning 
in  bed  in  his  apartment  Ilya  Ilyich  Oblomov.  He  was  a  pleasant- 
appearing  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  of  medium  stature,  with  dark 
gray  eyes;  but  his  face  lacked  any  fixed  idea  or  concentration  of  purpose.  A 
thought  would  wander  like  a  free  bird  over  his  features,  flutter  in  his  eyes, 
light  on  his  parted  lips,  hide  itself  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  brow,  then  entirely 
vanish  away;  and  over  his  whole  countenance  would  spread  the  shadeless 
light  of  unconcern. 

From  his  face  this  indifference  extended  to  the  attitudes  of  his  whole  body, 
even  to  the  folds  of  his  dressing-gown.  Occasionally  his  eyes  were  darkened 
by  an  expression  of  weariness  or  disgust,  but  neither  weariness  nor  disgust 
could  for  an  instant  dispel  from  his  face  the  indolence  which  was  the 
dominant  and  habitual  expression  not  only  of  his  body,  but  also  of  his  very 
soul.  And  his  soul  was  frankly  and  clearly  betrayed  in  his  eyes,  in  his  smile, 
in  every  movement  of  his  head,  of  his  hands. 

A  cool,  superficial  observer,  glancing  at  Oblomov  as  he  passed  him  by,  would 
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have  said,  "  He  must  be  a  good-natured,  simple-hearted  fellow.”  Anyone 
looking  deeper,  more  sympathetically,  would  after  a  few  moments’  scrutiny 
turn  away  with  a  smile,  with  a  feeling  of  agreeable  uncertainty. 

Oblomov’s  complexion  was  not  florid,  not  tawny,  and  not  positively  pallid, 
but  was  indeterminate  —  or  seemed  to  be  so,  perhaps  because  it  was  flabby; 
not  by  reason  of  age,  but  by  lack  of  exercise  or  of  fresh  air  or  of  both.  His 
body,  to  judge  by  the  dull,  transparent  color  of  his  neck,  by  his  little  plump 
hands,  his  drooping  shoulders,  seemed  too  effeminate  for  a  man.  His  move¬ 
ments,  even  if  by  chance  he  were  aroused,  were  kept  under  restraint  like¬ 
wise  by  a  languor  and  by  a  laziness  that  was  not  devoid  of  its  own  peculiar 
grace. 

If  a  shadow  of  an  anxious  thought  arose  from  his  spirit  and  passed  across 
his  face,  his  eyes  would  grow  troubled,  the  wrinkles  in  his  brow  would  deepen, 
a  struggle  of  doubt  or  pain  would  seem  to  begin:  but  rarely  indeed  would 
this  troubled  thought  crystallize  into  the  form  of  a  definite  idea;  still  more 
rarely  would  it  be  transformed  into  a  project. 

All  anxiety  would  be  dissipated  in  a  sigh  and  settle  down  into  apathy  or 
languid  dreaming. 

How  admirably  Oblomov’s  house  costume  suited  his  unruffled  features  and 
his  effeminate  body!  He  wore  a  dressing-gown  of  Persian  material  —  a  regular 
Oriental  khalat,  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  anything  European  about 
it,  having  no  tassels,  no  velvet,  no  special  shape.  It  was  ample  in  size,  so  that 
he  might  have  wrapped  it  twice  around  him.  The  sleeves,  in  the  invariable 
Asiatic  style,  grew  wider  and  wider  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  Although 
this  garment  had  lost  its  first  freshness,  and  in  places  had  exchanged  its 
former  natural  gloss  for  another  that  was  acquired,  it  still  preserved  the 
brilliancy  of  its  Oriental  coloring  and  its  firmness  of  texture. 

The  khalat  had  in  Oblomov’s  eyes  a  multitude  of  precious  properties:  it 
was  soft  and  supple;  the  body  was  not  sensible  of  its  weight;  like  an  obedient 
slave,  it  accommodated  itself  to  every  slightest  motion. 

Oblomov  while  at  home  always  went  without  cravat  and  without  waistcoat, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  liked  simplicity  and  comfort.  The  slippers  which 
he  wore  were  long,  soft,  and  wide;  when  without  looking  he  put  down  one 
foot  from  the  bed  to  the  floor  it  naturally  fell  into  one  of  them. 

Oblomov’s  remaining  in  bed  was  not  obligatory  upon  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  sick  man  or  of  one  who  was  anxious  to  sleep;  nor  was  it  accidental,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  who  was  weary;  nor  was  it  for  mere  pleasure,  as  a  sluggard 
would  have  chosen:  it  was  the  normal  condition  of  things  with  him.  When 
he  was  at  home  —  and  he  was  almost  always  at  home  —  he  invariably  lay 
in  bed  and  invariably  in  the  room  where  we  have  just  found  him:  a  room 
which  served  him  for  sleeping-room,  library,  and  parlor.  He  had  three  other 
rooms,  but  he  rarely  glanced  into  them;  in  the  morning,  perhaps,  but  even 
then  not  every  day,  but  only  when  his  man  came  to  sweep  the  rooms  —  and 
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this,  you  may  be  sure,  was  not  done  every  day.  In  these  rooms  the  furniture 
was  protected  with  covers;  the  curtains  were  always  drawn. 

The  room  in  which  Oblomov  was  lying  appeared  at  first  glance  to  be  hand¬ 
somely  furnished.  There  were  a  mahogany  bureau,  two  sofas  upholstered 
in  silk,  handsome  screens  embroidered  with  birds  and  fruits  belonging  to 
an  imaginary  Nature.  There  were  damask  curtains,  rugs,  a  number  of  paint¬ 
ings,  bronzes,  porcelains,  and  a  quantity  of  beautiful  bric-a-brac.  But  the 
experienced  eye  of  a  man  of  pure  taste  would  have  discovered  at  a  single 
hasty  glance  that  everything  there  betrayed  merely  the  desire  to  keep  up 
appearances  in  unimportant  details,  while  really  avoiding  the  burden.  That 
had  indeed  been  Oblomov’s  object  when  he  furnished  his  room.  Refined 
taste  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  those  heavy  ungraceful  mahogany 
chairs,  with  those  conventional  etageres.  The  back  of  one  sofa  was  dislocated; 
the  veneering  was  broken  off  in  places.  The  same  characteristics  were  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  pictures  and  the  vases,  and  all  the  ornaments. 

The  proprietor  himself,  however,  looked  with  such  coolness  and  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  decoration  of  his  apartment  that  one  might  think  he  asked 
with  his  eyes,  "  Who  brought  you  here  and  set  you  up?  ”  As  the  result  of 
such  an  indifferent  manner  of  regarding  his  possessions,  and  perhaps  of  the 
still  more  indifferent  attitude  of  Oblomov’s  servant  Zakhar,  the  appearance 
of  the  room,  if  it  were  examined  rather  more  critically,  was  amazing  because 
of  the  neglect  and  carelessness  which  held  sway  there.  On  the  walls,  around 
the  pictures,  spiders’  webs,  loaded  with  dust,  hung  like  festoons;  the  mirrors, 
instead  of  reflecting  objects,  would  have  served  better  as  tablets  for  scribbling 
memoranda  in  the  dust  that  covered  them.  The  rugs  were  rags.  On  the  sofa 
lay  a  forgotten  towel;  on  the  table  you  would  generally  find  in  the  morning 
a  plate  or  two  with  the  remains  of  the  evening  meal,  the  salt-cellar,  gnawed 
bones,  and  crusts  of  bread.  Were  it  not  for  these  plates,  and  the  pipe  half 
smoked  out  and  flung  down  on  the  bed,  or  even  the  master  himself  stretched 
out  on  it,  it  might  easily  have  been  supposed  that  the  room  was  uninhabited, 
it  was  so  dusty,  so  lacking  in  all  traces  of  human  care.  On  the  etageres,  to  be 
sure,  lay  two  or  three  opened  books  or  a  crumpled  newspaper;  on  the  bureau 
stood  an  inkstand  with  pens;  but  the  pages  where  the  books  were  open  were 
covered  thick  with  dust  and  had  turned  yellow,  evidently  long  ago  thrown 
aside;  the  date  of  the  newspaper  was  long  past;  and  if  anyone  had  dipped 
a  pen  into  the  inkstand  it  would  have  started  forth  only  a  frightened,  buz¬ 
zing  fly. 

Ilya  Ilyich  was  awake,  contrary  to  his  ordinary  custom,  very  early  —  at 
eight  o’clock.  Some  anxiety  was  preying  on  his  mind.  Over  his  face  passed 
alternately  now  apprehension,  now  annoyance,  now  vexation.  It  was  evident 
that  an  internal  conflict  had  him  in  its  throes,  and  his  intellect  had  not  as 
yet  come  to  his  aid. 

The  fact  was  that  the  evening  before,  Oblomov  had  received  from  the 
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steward  of  his  estate  a  letter  filled  with  disagreeable  tidings.  It  is  not  hard 
to  guess  what  unpleasant  details  one’s  steward  may  write  about:  bad  harvests, 
large  arrearages,  diminution  in  receipts,  and  the  like.  But  although  his 
starosta  had  written  his  master  almost  precisely  the  same  kind  of  letter  the 
preceding  year  and  the  year  before  that,  nevertheless  this  latest  letter  came 
upon  him  exactly  the  same,  as  a  disagreeable  surprise. 

Was  it  not  hard?  —  he  was  facing  the  necessity  of  considering  the  means 
of  taking  some  measures! 

However,  it  is  proper  to  show  how  far  Ilya  Ilyich  was  justified  in  feeling 
anxiety  about  his  affairs. 

When  he  received  the  first  letter  of  disagreeable  tenor  from  his  steward 
some  years  before,  he  was  already  contemplating  a  plan  for  a  number  of 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  management  of  his  property.  This  plan 
presupposed  the  introduction  of  various  new  economical  and  protectional 
measures;  but  the  details  of  the  scheme  were  still  in  embryo,  and  the  steward’s 
disagreeable  letters  were  annually  forthcoming,  urging  him  to  activity  and 
really  disturbing  his  peace  of  mind.  Oblomov  recognized  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  some  decision  if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

As  soon  as  he  woke  he  decided  to  get  up,  bathe,  and  after  drinking  his 
tea,  to  think  the  matter  over  carefully,  then  to  write  his  letters;  and  in  short, 
to  act  in  this  matter  as  was  fitting.  But  for  half  an  hour  he  had  been  still 
in  bed  tormenting  himself  with  this  proposition;  but  finally  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  still  have  time  to  do  it  after  tea,  and  that  he  might 
drink  his  tea  as  usual  in  bed  with  all  the  more  reason,  because  one  can  think 
even  if  one  is  lying  down! 

And  so  he  did.  After  his  tea  he  half  sat  up  in  bed,  but  did  not  entirely  rise; 
glancing  down  at  his  slippers,  he  started  to  put  his  foot  into  one  of  them, 
but  immediately  drew  it  back  into  bed  again. 

As  the  clock  struck  half-past  nine,  Ilya  Ilyich  started  up. 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  am  I?  ”  he  said  aloud  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
"  Conscience  only  knows.  It  is  time  to  do  something:  where  there’s  a  will 
—  Zakhar!  ”  he  cried. 

In  a  room  which  was  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  corridor  from  Ilya 
Ilyich’s  library,  nothing  was  heard  at  first  except  the  growling  of  the  watch¬ 
dog;  then  the  thump  of  feet  springing  down  from  somewhere.  It  was  Zakhar 
leaping  down  from  his  couch  on  the  stove,  where  he  generally  spent  his  time 
immersed  in  drowsiness. 

An  elderly  man  appeared  in  the  room:  he  was  dressed  in  a  gray  coat, 
through  a  hole  under  the  armpit  of  which  emerged  a  part  of  his  shirt;  he 
also  wore  a  gray  waistcoat  with  brass  buttons.  His  head  was  as  bald  as  his 
knee,  and  he  had  enormous  reddish  side-whiskers  already  turning  gray  —  so 
thick  and  bushy  that  they  would  have  sufficed  for  three  ordinary  individuals. 

Zakhar  would  never  have  taken  pains  to  change  in  any  respect  either  the 
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form  which  God  had  bestowed  on  him,  or  the  costume  which  he  wore  in  the 
country.  His  raiment  was  made  for  him  in  the  style  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  village.  His  gray  coat  and  waistcoat  pleased  him,  for  the 
very  reason  that  in  his  semi-fashionable  attire  he  perceived  a  feeble  approach 
to  the  livery  which  he  had  worn  in  former  times  when  waiting  on  his  former 
masters  (now  at  rest) ,  either  to  church  or  to  parties;  but  liveries  in  his 
recollections  were  merely  representative  of  the  dignity  of  the  Oblomov  family. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  recall  to  the  old  man  the  comfortable  and  liberal 
style  of  life  on  the  estate  in  the  depths  of  the  country.  The  older  generation 
of  masters  had  died,  the  family  portraits  were  at  home,  and  in  all  probability 
were  going  to  rack  and  ruin  in  the  garret;  the  traditions  of  the  former  life 
and  importance  of  the  house  of  Oblomov  were  all  extinct,  or  lived  only  in 
the  memories  of  a  few  old  people  still  lingering  in  the  country. 

Consequently,  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Zakhar  was  the  gray  coat:  in  this 
he  saw  a  faint  emblem  of  vanished  greatness,  and  he  found  similar  indications 
in  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  master’s  features  and  notions,  reminding 
of  his  parentage,  and  in  his  caprices,  which  although  he  grumbled  at  them 
under  his  breath  and  aloud,  yet  he  prized  secretly  as  manifestations  of  the 
truly  imperious  will  and  autocratic  spirit  of  a  born  noble.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  whims,  he  would  not  have  felt  that  his  master  was  in  any  sense  above 
him;  had  it  not  been  for  them,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  bring  back 
to  his  mind  his  younger  days,  the  village  which  they  had  abandoned  so  long 
ago,  and  the  traditions  about  that  ancient  home  —  the  sole  chronicles  pre¬ 
served  by  aged  servants,  nurses,  and  nursemaids,  and  handed  down  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

The  house  of  the  Oblomovs  was  rich  in  those  days,  and  had  great  influence 
in  that  region;  but  afterwards  somehow  or  other  everything  had  gone  to  de¬ 
struction,  and  at  last  by  degrees  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  overshadowed  by 
parvenus  of  aristocratic  pretensions.  Only  the  few  gray-haired  retainers  of 
the  house  preserved  and  interchanged  their  reminiscences  of  the  past,  treas¬ 
uring  them  like  holy  relics. 

This  was  the  reason  why  Zakhar  so  loved  his  gray  coat.  Possibly  he  valued 
his  side-whiskers  because  of  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  his  childhood  many  of 
the  older  servants  with  this  ancient  and  aristocratic  adornment. 

Ilya  Ilyich,  immersed  in  contemplation,  took  no  notice  of  Zakhar,  though 
the  servant  had  been  silently  waiting  for  some  time.  At  last  he  coughed. 

"  What  is  it  you  want?  ”  asked  Ilya  Ilyich. 

"  You  called  me,  didn’t  you?  ” 

"  Called  you?  I  don’t  remember  what  I  called  you  for,”  he  replied,  stretch¬ 
ing  and  yawning.  "  Go  back  to  your  room;  I  will  try  to  think  what  I  wanted.” 

Zakhar  went  out,  and  Ilya  Ilyich  lay  down  on  the  bed  again  and  began  to 
cogitate  upon  that  cursed  letter. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed. 
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"  There  now,”  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  dallied  long  enough;  I  must  get  up. 
However,  I  must  read  the  steward’s  letter  over  again  more  attentively,  and 
then  I  will  get  up  —  Zakhar!  ”  The  same  noise  of  leaping  down  from  the 
stove,  and  the  same  growling  of  the  dog,  only  more  emphatic. 

Zakhar  made  his  appearance,  but  again  Oblomov  was  sunk  deep  in  con¬ 
templation.  Zakhar  stood  a  few  moments,  looking  sulkily  and  askance  at 
his  master,  and  finally  he  turned  to  go. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  ”  suddenly  demanded  Oblomov. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  and  why  should  I  waste  my  time  standing 
here?  ”  explained  Zakhar,  in  a  hoarse  gasp  which  surved  him  in  lieu  of  a 
voice,  he  having  lost  his  voice,  according  to  his  own  account,  while  out  hunting 
with  the  dogs  when  he  had  to  accompany  his  former  master,  and  when  a 
powerful  wind  seemed  to  blow  in  his  throat.  He  half  turned  round,  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  glared  at  his  master. 

"  Have  your  legs  quite  given  out,  that  you  can’t  stand  a  minute?  Don’t 
you  see  I  am  worried?  Now,  please  wait  a  moment!  wasn’t  it  lying  there  just 
now?  Get  me  that  letter  which  I  received  last  evening  from  the  steward. 
What  did  you  do  with  it?  ” 

"  What  letter?  I  haven’t  seen  any  letter,”  replied  Zakhar. 

"  Why,  you  yourself  took  it  from  the  postman,  you  scoundrel!  ” 

"  It  is  where  you  put  it;  how  should  I  know  anything  about  it?  ”  said 
Zakhar,  beginning  to  rummage  about  among  the  papers  and  various  things 
that  littered  the  table. 

"  You  never  know  anything  at  all.  There,  look  on  the  basket.  No,  see  if  it 
hasn’t  been  thrown  on  the  sofa.  —  There,  the  back  of  that  sofa  hasn’t  been 
mended  yet.  Why  have  you  not  got  the  carpenter  to  mend  it?  ’Twas  you  who 
broke  it.  You  never  think  of  anything!  ” 

"  I  didn’t  break  it,”  retorted  Zakhar;  "  it  broke  itself;  it  was  not  meant  to 
last  forever;  it  had  to  break  some  time.” 

Ilya  Ilyich  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refute  this  argument.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  asking: 

"  Have  you  found  it  yet?  ” 

"  Here  are  some  letters. 

"  But  they  are  not  the  right  ones.” 

"  Well,  there’s  nothing  else,”  said  Zakhar. 

"  Very  good,  begone,”  said  Ilya  Ilyich  impatiently.  "  I  am  going  to  get 
up.  I  will  find  it.” 

Zakhar  went  to  his  room,  but  he  had  hardly  laid  his  hand  on  his  couch  to 
climb  up  to  it  before  the  imperative  cry  was  heard  again: 

"Zakhar!  Zakhar!” 

"  Oh,  good  Lord!  ”  grumbled  he,  as  he  started  to  go  for  the  third  time 
to  Oblomov’s  library.  "  What  a  torment  all  this  is!  Oh,  that  death  would 
come  and  take  me  from  it!  ” 
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"  What  do  you  want?  ”  he  asked,  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  door, 
and  glaring  at  Oblomov  as  a  sign  of  his  surliness,  at  such  an  angle  that 
he  had  to  look  at  his  master  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyes;  while  his 
master  could  see  only  one  of  his  enormous  side-whiskers,  so  bushy  that 
you  might  have  expected  to  have  two  or  three  birds  come  flying  out  from 
them. 

"  My  handkerchief,  quick!  You  might  have  known  what  I  wanted.  Don’t 
you  see?  ”  remarked  Ilya  Ilyich  sternly. 

Zakhar  displayed  no  special  dissatisfaction  or  surprise  at  such  an  order  or 
such  a  reproach  on  his  master’s  part,  regarding  both,  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  as  perfectly  natural. 

"  But  who  knows  where  your  handkerchief  is?  ”  he  grumbled,  circling 
about  the  room  and  making  a  careful  examination  of  every  chair,  although  it 
could  be  plainly  seen  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  on  them. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time,”  he  remarked,  opening  the  door  into  the 
drawing-room  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  it  there. 

"Where  are  you  going?  Look  for  it  here;  I  have  not  been  in  that  room 
since  day  before  yesterday.  And  make  haste,”  urged  Ilya  Ilyich. 

"  Where  is  the  handkerchief?  There  isn’t  any  handkerchief,”  exclaimed 
Zakhar  rummaging  and  searching  in  every  corner. 

"  Oh.  there  it  is,”  he  suddenly  cried  angrily,  "  under  you.  There  is  the  end 
of  it  sticking  out.  You  were  lying  on  it,  and  yet  you  ask  me  to  find  your 
handkerchief  for  you!  ” 

And  Zakhar,  without  awaiting  any  reply,  turned  and  started  to  go  out. 
Oblomov  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  own  blunder.  But  he  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  another  pretext  for  putting  Zakhar  in  the  wrong. 

"  What  kind  of  neatness  do  you  call  this  everywhere  here!  Look  at  the 
dust  and  dirt!  Good  heavens!  look  here,  look  here!  See  these  corners!  You 
don’t  do  anything  at  all.” 

"  And  so  I  don’t  do  anything,”  repeated  Zakhar  in  a  tone  betokening  deep 
resentment.  "  I  am  growing  old,  I  shan’t  live  much  longer!  But  God  knows 
I  use  the  duster  for  the  dust,  and  I  sweep  almost  every  day.” 

He  pointed  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  at  the  table  where  Oblomov 
had  dined.  "Here,  look  here,”  he  went  on:  "It  has  all  been  swept  and  all 
put  in  order,  fit  for  a  wedding.  What  more  is  needed?  ” 

"  Well  then,  what  is  this?  ”  cried  Ilya  Ilyich,  interrupting  him  and  calling 
his  attention  to  the  walls  and  the  ceiling.  "  And  that?  and  that?  ” 

He  pointed  to  a  yesterday’s  napkin  which  had  been  flung  down,  and  to  a 
plate  which  had  been  left  lying  on  the  table  with  a  dry  crust  of  bread  on  it. 

"  Well,  as  for  that,”  said  Zakhar  as  he  picked  up  the  plate,  "  I  will  take 
care  of  it.” 

"  You  will  take  care  of  it,  will  you?  But  how  about  the  dust  and  the  cob¬ 
webs  on  the  walls?  ”  said  Oblomov,  making  ocular  demonstration. 
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"I  put  that  off  till  Holy  Week;  then  I  clean  the  sacred  images  and  sweep 
down  the  cobwebs.” 

"  But  how  about  dusting  the  books  and  pictures?  ” 

"  The  books  and  pictures?  Before  Christmas;  then  Anisya  and  I  look 
over  all  the  closets.  But  now  when  should  we  be  able  to  do  it?  You  are  always 
at  home.” 

"  I  sometimes  go  to  the  theater  or  go  out  to  dine:  you  might  —  ” 

"  Do  house-cleaning  at  night?  ” 

Oblomov  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  shook  his  head,  and  uttered  a  sigh; 
but  Zakhar  gazed  indifferently  out  of  the  window  and  also  sighed  deeply.  The 
master  seemed  to  be  thinking,  "  Well,  brother,  you  are  even  more  of  an 
Oblomov  than  I  am  myself  ”;  while  Zakhar  probably  said  to  himself,  "  Rub¬ 
bish!  You  as  my  master  talk  strange  and  melancholy  words,  but  how  do  dust 
and  cobwebs  concern  you?  ” 
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TOLSTOY  was  of  an  aristocratic  lineage,  which  may  be  traced  back 
to  Count  Petr  Tolstoy,  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Peter  the  Great;  and 
he  was  born  in  1828  on  the  family  estate  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  near 
Tula.  His  parents  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  left  .with  their  other 
children  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  mother’s  relatives  at  Kazan,  where  he  entered 
the  University.  He  did  not  stay  to  take  a  degree,  but  returned  to  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  1851;  when  he  went  into  the  army, 
and  served  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea,  seeing  both  the  big  wars  and 
the  little.  He  quitted  the  service  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  literary  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  success  was  in  every 
sort  most  brilliant;  but  when  the  serfs  were  set  free,  he  retired  to  his  estates, 
and  took  his  part  in  fitting  them  for  freedom  by  teaching  them,  personally 
and  through  books  which  he  wrote  for  them. 

He  learned  from  these  poor  people  far  more  than  he  taught  them;  and  his 
real  life  dates  from  his  efforts  to  make  it  one  with  their  lives.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  German  physician  in  Moscow  —  the  admirable  woman  who 
was  to  remain  constant  to  the  idealist  through  all  his  changing  ideals  —  and  a 
family  of  children  was  growing  up  about  him;  but  neither  the  cares  nor  the 
joys  of  his  home  sufficed  to  keep  him  from  the  despair  which  all  his  military 
and  literary  and  social  success  had  deepened  upon  him,  and  which  had  begun 
to  oppress  him  from  the  earliest  moments  of  moral  consciousness. 

The  wisdom  that  he  learned  from  toil  and  poverty  was,  that  life  has  no 
meaning  and  no  happiness  except  as  it  is  spent  for  others;  and  it  did  not 
matter  that  the  toiling  poor  themselves  illustrated  the  lesson  unwittingly  and 
unwillingly.  Tolstoy  perceived  that  they  had  the  true  way  often  in  spite  of 
themselves;  but  that  their  reluctance  or  their  ignorance  could  not  keep  the 
blessing  from  them  which  had  been  withheld  from  him,  and  from  all  the  men 
of  his  kind  and  quality.  He  found  that  they  took  sickness  and  misfortune 
simply  and  patiently,  and  that  when  their  time  came  to  die,  they  took  death 
simply  and  patiently.  To  them  life  was  not  a  problem  or  a  puzzle:  it  was 
often  heavy  and  hard,  but  it  did  not  mock  or  deride  them;  it  was  not  malign, 
and  it  was  not  ironical.  He  believed  that  the  happiness  he  saw  in  them  came 
first  of  all  from  their  labor. 

So  he  began  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  his  own  hands.  He  put  labor 
before  everything  else  in  his  philosophy,  and  through  all  his  changes  and  all 
his  seeming  changes  he  kept  it  there.  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  thought 
he  must  destroy  himself,  after  glory  in  arms  and  in  letters  had  failed  to  suffice 
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him,  after  the  love  of  wife  and  children  had  failed  to  console  him,  and  nothing 
would  ease  the  intolerable  burden  of  being.  But  labor  gave  him  rest;  and  he 
tasted  the  happiness  of  those  whose  existence  is  a  continual  sacrifice  through 
service  to  others. 

He  must  work  hard  every  day,  or  else  he  must  begin  to  die  at  heart;  and 
so  he  believed  must  every  man.  But  then,  for  the  life  which  labor  renders 
tolerable  and  significant,  some  sort  of  formulated  faith  was  essential;  and 
Tolstoy  began  to  search  the  Scriptures.  He  learned  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  he  must  not  only  not  kill,  but  he  must  not  hate  or  despise 
other  men;  he  must  not  only  keep  himself  chaste,  but  he  must  keep  his 
thoughts  from  unchastity;  he  must  not  only  not  forswear  himself,  but  he 
must  not  swear  at  all;  he  must  not  only  not  do  evil,  but  he  must  not  resist 
evil.  If  his  own  practice  had  been  the  negation  of  these  principles,  he  could 
not  therefore  deny  their  righteousness;  if  all  civilization,  as  we  see  it  now,  was 
the  negation  of  these  principles,  civilization  —  in  so  far  as  it  was  founded 
upon  war,  and  pride,  and  luxury,  and  oaths,  and  judgments,  and  punishments 
—  was  wrong  and  false.  The  sciences,  so  far  as  they  failed  to  better  the  lot 
of  common  men,  seemed  to  him  futile;  the  fine  arts,  so  far  as  they  appealed 
to  the  passions,  seemed  worse  than  futile;  the  mechanic  arts,  with  their  mani¬ 
fold  inventions,  were  senseless  things  in  the  sight  of  this  seer,  who  sought  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Titles,  honors,  riches;  courts,  judges,  executioners;  national¬ 
ities,  armies,  battles;  culture,  pleasure,  amusement  —  he  counted  these  all  evil 
or  vain. 

The  philosophy  of  Tolstoy  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospels,  chiefly  as  he  found  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Some  of  us  whose 
lives  it  accused,  have  accused  him  of  going  beyond  Christ  in  his  practice  of 
Christ’s  precepts.  We  say  that  having  himself  led  a  worldly,  sensual,  and 
violent  life,  he  naturally  wished  to  atone  for  it  by  making  everyone  also 
lead  a  poor,  dull,  and  ugly  life.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  defend  him, 
or  to  justify  him;  but  as  against  this  anger  against  him,  I  cannot  do  less  than 
remind  the  reader  that  Tolstoy,  in  confessing  himself  so  freely  and  fully  to 
the  world,  and  preaching  the  truth  as  he  feels  it,  claims  nothing  like  in¬ 
fallibility.  He  compels  no  man’s  conscience,  he  shapes  no  man’s  conduct.  If 
the  truth  which  he  has  learned  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  those  other 
saviours  and  sages  whom  he  follows  less  devotedly,  compels  the  conscience  and 
shapes  the  conduct  of  the  reader,  that  is  because  this  reader’s  soul  cannot  deny 
it.  If  the  soul  rejects  it,  that  is  no  more  than  men  have  been  doing  ever  since 
saviours  and  sages  came  into  the  world;  and  Tolstoy  is  neither  to  praise  nor 
to  blame. 

No  sincere  person,  I  believe,  will  deny  his  sincerity,  which  is  his  authority 
outside  of  the  gospel’s:  if  any  man  will  speak  simply  and  truly  to  us,  he 
masters  us;  and  this  and  nothing  else  is  what  makes  us  helpless  before  the 
spirit  of  such  books  as  '  My  Confession,’  '  My  Religion,’  '  Life,’  '  What  to 
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Do,’  and  before  the  ethical  quality  of  Tolstoy’s  fictions.  We  can  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  he  is  no  more  final  than  he  pretends  to  be;  that  on  so  vital  a  point 
as  the  question  of  a  life  hereafter,  he  seems  at  the  end  to  incline  to  belief, 
though  at  first  he  held  such  a  belief  to  be  a  barbarous  superstition.  We 
can  justly  say  that  he  does  not  lead  a  life  of  true  poverty  if  his  wife  holds 
the  means  of  keeping  him  from  want,  and  from  that  fear  of  want  which  is 
the  sorest  burden  of  poverty.  We  can  point  out  that  his  labor  in  making 
shoes  is  a  worse  than  useless  travesty,  since  it  may  deprive  some  wretched 
cobbler  of  his  chance  to  earn  his  living  by  making  and  selling  the  shoes  which 
Count  Tolstoy  makes  and  gives  away.  In  these  things  we  should  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  truth  on  our  side;  though  we  should  have  to  own  that  it  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  had  not  really  declassed  himself,  and  was  constrained  to  the 
economic  safety  in  which  he  dwells.  We  should  have  to  confess  that  in  this 
the  great  matter  is  the  will;  and  that  if  benevolence  stopped  to  take  account 
of  the  harm  it  might  work,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  charity  in  the 
world.  We  should  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  Tolstoy’s  conversion  to  a 
belief  in  immortality  is  not  an  effect  of  his  unselfish  labor;  whether  his  former 
doubt  of  immortality  was  not  a  lingering  effect  of  the  ambition,  vanity,  and 
luxury  he  renounced.  It  had  not  indeed  remained  for  him  to  discover  that 
whenever  we  love,  the  truth  is  added  unto  us;  but  possibly  it  had  remained 
for  him  to  live  the  fact,  to  realize  that  unselfish  labor  gives  so  much  meaning 
to  human  life  that  its  significance  cannot  be  limited  to  mortality. 

However  this  may  be,  Tolstoy’s  purpose  is  mainly  to  make  others  realize 
that  religion,  that  Christ,  is  for  this  actual  world  here,  and  not  for  some 
potential  world  elsewhere.  If  this  is  what  renders  him  so  hateful  to  those  who 
postpone  the  Divine  justice  to  another  state  of  being,  they  may  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  his  counsel  to  unselfish  labor  is  almost  universally 
despised.  There  is  so  small  danger  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  come  by 
virtue  of  his  example,  that  none  of  all  who  pray  for  it  need  be  the  least 
afraid  of  its  coming.  In  any  event  his  endeavor  for  a  right  life  cannot  be 
forgotten.  Even  as  a  pose,  if  we  are  to  think  so  meanly  of  it  as  that,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  impressive  spectacle  of  the  century.  All  that  he  has  said  has  been 
the  law  of  Christianity  open  to  any  who  would  read,  from  the  beginning; 
and  he  has  not  differed  from  most  other  Christians  except  in  the  attempt 
literally  to  do  the  will  of  Christ.  Yet  even  in  this  he  is  not  the  first.  Others 
have  lived  the  life  of  labor  voluntarily,  and  have  abhorred  war,  and  have 
suffered  evil.  But  no  man  so  gloriously  gifted  and  so  splendidly  placed  has 
bowed  his  neck  and  taken  the  yoke  upon  it.  We  must  recognize  Tolstoy  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time,  before  we  can  measure  the  extent  of  his 
renunciation.  He  was  gifted,  noble,  rich,  famous,  honored,  courted;  and  he 
did  his  very  utmost  to  become  plebeian,  poor,  obscure,  neglected.  He  sincerely 
endeavored  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  lowliest,  and  he  counted  it  all  joy  so  far 
as  his  efforts  succeeded.  His  scruple  against  constraining  the  will  of  others 
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suffers  their  will  to  make  his  self-sacrifice  finally  histrionic;  but  this  seems  to 
me  not  the  least  part  of  his  self-sacrifice,  to  which  it  gives  a  supreme  touch  of 
pathos.  It  is  something  that  in  fiction  he  alone  could  have  imagined,  and  is 
akin  to  the  experience  of  his  own  Karenin,  who  in  a  crucial  moment  forgives 
when  he  perceives  that  he  cannot  forgive  without  being  ridiculous.  Tolstoy, 
in  allowing  his  family  to  keep  his  wealth,  for  fear  of  compelling  them  to  the 
righteousness  which  they  did  not  choose,  became  absurd  in  his  inalienable 
safety  and  superiority;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered 
this  indignity.  There  is  perhaps  a  lesson  in  his  fate  which  we  ought  not  to  re¬ 
fuse,  if  we  can  learn  from  it  that  in  our  time  men  are  bound  together  so 
indissolubly  that  every  advance  must  include  the  whole  of  society,  and  that 
even  self-renunciation  must  not  accomplish  itself  at  the  cost  of  others’  free 
choice. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  ethical  and  the  esthetical  principles  as  if  they 
were  something  separable;  but  they  are  hardly  ever  divergent  in  any  artist, 
and  in  Tolstoy  they  converged  from  the  beginning.  Up  to  his  time  fiction 
had  been  part  of  the  pride  of  life,  and  had  been  governed  by  the  criterions  of 
the  world  which  it  amused.  But  he  replaced  the  artistic  conscience  by  the 
human  conscience.  Great  as  my  wonder  was  at  the  truth  in  Tolstoy’s  work, 
my  wonder  at  the  love  in  it  was  greater  yet.  Here  for  the  first  time,  I  found 
the  most  faithful  pictures  of  life  set  in  the  light  of  that  human  conscience 
which  I  had  falsely  taught  myself  was  to  be  ignored  in  questions  of  art,  as 
something  inadequate  and  inappropriate.  In  the  august  presence  of  the  master¬ 
pieces,  I  had  been  afraid  and  ashamed  of  the  highest  instincts  of  my  nature  as 
something  philistine  and  provincial.  But  here  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
master,  who  told  me  not  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  them,  but  to  judge  his 
work  by  them,  since  he  had  himself  wrought  in  honor  of  them.  I  found  the 
tests  of  conduct  which  I  had  used  in  secret  with  myself,  applied  as  the  rules 
of  universal  justice,  condemning  and  acquitting  in  motive  and  action,  and 
admitting  none  of  those  lawyers’  pleas  which  baffle  our  own  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong.  Often  in  Tolstoy’s  ethics  I  feel  a  hardness,  almost  an 
arrogance  (the  word  says  too  much) ;  but  in  his  esthetics  I  have  never  felt 
this.  He  has  transmuted  the  atmosphere  of  a  realm  hitherto  supposed  unmoral 
into  the  very  air  of  heaven.  I  found  nowhere  in  his  work  those  base  and  cruel 
lies  which  cheat  us  into  the  belief  that  wrong  may  sometimes  be  right  through 
passion,  or  genius,  or  heroism.  There  was  everywhere  the  grave  noble  face  of 
the  truth  that  had  looked  me  in  the  eyes  all  my  life,  and  that  I  knew  I  must 
confront  when  I  came  to  die.  But  there  was  something  more  than  this  — 
infinitely  more.  There  was  that  love  which  is  before  even  the  truth,  without 
which  there  is  no  truth,  and  which,  if  there  is  any  last  day,  must  appear  the 
Divine  justice. 

It  is  Tolstoy’s  humanity  which  is  the  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  in  his 
imaginative  work.  It  does  not  reach  merely  the  poor  and  the  suffering:  it 
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extends  to  the  prosperous  and  the  proud,  and  does  not  deny  itself  to  the 
guilty.  There  had  been  many  stories  of  adultery  before  '  Anna  Karenina  ’  — 
nearly  all  the  great  novels  outside  of  English  are  framed  upon  that  argument 

—  but  in  '  Anna  Karenina  ’  for  the  first  time  the  whole  truth  was  told  about 
it.  Tolstoy  has  said  of  the  fiction  of  Maupassant  that  the  truth  can  never  be 
immoral;  and  in  his  own  work  I  have  felt  that  it  could  never  be  any¬ 
thing  but  moral.  In  '  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,’  which  gave  a  bad  conscience  to 
Christendom,*  there  was  not  a  moment  of  indecency  or  horror  that  was  not 
purifying  and  wholesome.  It  was  not  the  logic  of  that  tremendous  drama  that 
marriage  was  wrong  —  though  Tolstoy  himself  pushed  on  to  some  such  con¬ 
clusion  —  but  only  that  lustful  marriage,  provoked  through  appetite  and 
fostered  in  idleness  and  luxury,  was  wrong.  It  will  no  doubt  seem  strange 
to  many  of  us  that  he  did  not  see  marriage,  as  he  had  seen  immortality, 
to  be  the  inevitable  deduction  from  the  human  postulate.  But  whatever 
the  process  of  his  reasoning  may  have  been  his  comment  on  that  novel 
seems  to  me  his  one  great  mistake,  and  a  discord  in  the  harmony  of  his 
philosophy. 

It  jars  the  more  because  what  you  feel  most  in  Tolstoy  is  this  harmony 

—  this  sense  of  unity.  He  cannot  admit  in  his  arraignment  of  civilization  the 
plea  of  a  divided  responsibility:  he  will  not  suffer  the  prince,  or  the  judge,  or 
the  soldier,  personally  to  shirk  the  consequences  of  what  he  officially  does; 
and  he  refuses  to  allow  in  himself  the  division  of  the  artist  from  the  man.  As 
I  have  already  more  than  once  said,  his  ethics  and  esthetics  are  inseparably 
at  one;  and  this  is  what  gives  a  vital  warmth  to  all  his  art.  It  is  never  that 
heartless  skill  which  exists  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  content  to  dazzle  with  the 
brilliancy  of  its  triumphs.  It  seeks  always  the  truth  in  the  love  to  which  alone 
the  truth  unveils  itself.  If  Tolstoy  is  the  greatest  imaginative  writer  who  ever 
lived,  it  is  because,  beyond  all  others,  he  has  written  in  the  spirit  of  kindness, 
and  not  denied  his  own  personal  complicity  with  his  art. 

As  for  the  scope  of  his  work,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  measure  it;  for  it 
seems  to  include  all  motives  and- actions,  in  good  and  bad,  in  high  and  low, 
and  not  to  leave  life  untouched  at  any  point  as  it  shows  itself  in  his  vast 
Russian  world.  Its  chief  themes  are  the  old  themes  of  art  always  —  they  are 
love,  passion,  death;  but  they  are  treated  with  such  a  sincerity,  such  a 
simplicity,  that  they  seem  almost  new  to  art,  and  as  effectively  his  as  if  they 
had  not  been  touched  before. 

Until  we  read  '  The  Cossacks,’  and  witness  the  impulses  of  kindness  in 
Olenin,  we  do  not  realize  how  much  love  has  been  despised  by  fiction,  and 
neglected  for  passion.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  fear  and  trembling  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this  wish  to  do  good  to  others,  as  if  it  might  be 
some  sort  of  mawkish  sentimentality.  But  it  appears  again  and  again  in  the 
cycle  of  Tolstoy’s  work:  in  the  vague  aspirations  recorded  in  '  Childhood, 
Boyhood,  and  Youth  ’;  in  the  abnegation  and  shame  of  the  husband  in  '  Anna 
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Karenina,’  when  he  wishes  to  forgive  his  wife’s  lover;  in  the  goodness  of  the 
muzhik  to  the  loathsome  sick  man  in  '  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich  ’;  in  the 
pitying  patience  of  Prince  Andrey  Bolkonsky  with  Anatol  Kuragin  in  'War 
and  Peace,’  where  amidst  his  own  anguish  he  realizes  that  the  man  next  him 
under  the  surgeon’s  knife  is  the  wretch  who  robbed  him  of  the  innocent  love 
of  his  betrothed;  in  the  devotion  of  the  master,  even  to  the  mergence  of  con¬ 
scious  identity,  to  the  servant  in  '  Master  and  Man  ’;  —  and  at  no  time  does 
it  justify  our  first  sceptical  shrinking.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dramatic 
tours  de  force  in  Hugoesque  fiction;  it  is  not  a  conclusion  that  is  urged  or  an 
effect  that  is  solicited:  it  is  the  motive  to  which  all  beauty  of  action  refers 
itself;  it  is  human  nature  —  and  it  is  as  frankly  treated  as  if  there  could  be 
no  question  of  it. 

This  love  —  the  wish  to  do  good  and  to  be  good,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  hearts,  however  we  try  to  exclude  it  or  deny  it —  is  always  contrasting 
itself  in  Tolstoy’s  work  with  passion,  and  proving  the  latter  mortal  and  tem¬ 
poral  in  itself,  and  enduring  only  in  its  union  with  love.  In  most  other  novelists, 
passion  is  treated  as  if  it  were  something  important  in  itself  —  as  if  its  in¬ 
tensity  were  a  merit  and  its  abandon  were  a  virtue  —  its  fruition  Paradise,  its 
defeat  perdition.  But  in  Tolstoy,  almost  for  the  first  time,  we  are  shown  that 
passion  is  merely  a  condition;  and  that  it  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  hap¬ 
piness.  Other  novelists  represent  lovers  as  forced  by  their  passion  to  an  ecstasy 
of  selfish  joy,  or  an  ecstasy  of  selfish  misery;  but  he  shows  us  that  they  are 
only  the  more  bound  by  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  in  fact,  so  far  as  it 
eventuates  in  marriage,  the  beginning  of  subjection  to  humanity,  and  nothing 
in  it  concerns  the  lovers  alone. 

It  is  not  the  less  but  the  more  mystical  for  this;  and  Tolstoy  does  full 
justice  to  all  its  mystical  beauty,  its  mystical  power.  Its  power  upon  Natasha 
—  that  pure,  good,  wise  girl  —  whom  it  suddenly  blinds  and  bewilders  till 
she  must  be  saved  from  ruin  in  spite  of  herself,  and  almost  by  violence;  and 
upon  Anna  Karenina —  that  loving  mother,  true  friend,  and  obedient  wife  — 
is  illustrated  with  a  vividness  which  I  know  not  where  to  match.  Dolly’s 
wretchedness  with  her  faithless  husband,  Kitty’s  happiness  in  the  constancy  of 
Levin,  are  neither  unalloyed;  and  in  all  the  instances  and  examples  of  passion, 
we  are  aware  of  the  author’s  sense  of  its  merely  provisional  character.  This 
appears  perhaps  most  impressively  in  the  scenes  of  Prince  Andrey  Bolkonsky’s 
long  dying,  where  Natasha,  when  restored  and  forgiven  for  her  aberration, 
becomes  as  little  to  him  at  last  as  if  she  had  succeeded  in  giving  herself  to 
Anatol  Kuragin.  The  theory  of  such  matters  is,  that  the  passion  which  unites 
them  in  life  must  bring  them  closer  still  in  death;  but  we  are  shown  that  it  is 
not  so. 

Passion,  we  have  to  learn  from  the  great  master,  who  here  as  everywhere 
humbles  himself  to  the  truth,  has  in  it  life  and  death;  but  of  itself  it  is  some¬ 
thing  only  as  a  condition  precedent  to  these:  without  it  neither  can  be;  but 
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it  is  lost  in  their  importance,  and  is  strictly  subordinate  to  their  laws.  It  has 
never  been  more  charmingly  and  reverently  studied  in  its  beautiful  and 
noble  phases  than  it  is  in  Tolstoy’s  fiction;  though  he  has  always  dealt  with  it 
so  sincerely,  so  seriously.  As  to  its  obscure  and  ugly  and  selfish  phases,  he  is  so 
far  above  all  others  who  have  written  of  it,  that  he  alone  seems  truly  to  have 
divined  it,  or  portrayed  it  as  experience  knows  it.  He  never  tries  to  lift  it  out 
of  nature  in  either  case,  but  leaves  it  more  visibly  and  palpably  a  part  of  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  humanity. 

He  is  apt  to  study  both  aspects  of  it  in.  relation  to  death;  so  apt  that  I  had 
almost  said  he  is  fond  of  doing  it.  He  often  does  this  in  '  War  and  Peace  ’;  and 
in  '  Anna  Karenina  ’  the  unity  of  passion  and  death  might  be  said  to  be  the 
principle  and  argument  of  the  story.  In  '  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich  ’  the  un¬ 
worthy  passion  of  the  marriage  is  a  part  of  the  spiritual  squalor  in  which  the 
wretched  worldling  goes  down  to  his  grave.  In  '  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ’  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  murder;  and  in  '  The  Powers  of  Darkness  ’  it  is  the  spring 
of  the  blackest  evil.  I  suppose  that  one  thing  which  has  made  Tolstoy  most 
distasteful  to  man-made  society  is,  that  in  all  sins  from  passion  he  holds  men 
chiefly  accountable.  It  is  their  luxury  which  is  so  much  to  blame  for  the 
perversion.  I  can  recall,  at  the  moment,  only  one  woman  —  the  Princess 
Helene  —  in  whom  he  censures  the  same  evils;  and  even  in  her  he  lets  you 
feel  that  her  evil  is  almost  passive,  and  such  as  man-made  society  chiefly 
forced  upon  her.  Tolstoy  has  always  done  justice  to  women’s  nature;  he  has 
nowhere  mocked  or  satirized  them  without  some  touch  of  pity  or  extenuation: 
and  he  brings  Anna  Karenina  through  her  passion  to  her  death,  with  that 
tender  lenity  for  her  sex  which  recognizes  womanhood  as  indestructibly  pure 
and  good. 

He  comes  nearer  unriddling  life  for  us  than  any  other  writer.  He  persuades 
us  that  it  cannot  possibly  give  us  any  personal  happiness;  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  selfish  joy  of  anyone  except  as  it  displaces  the  joy  of  some 
other,  but  that  for  unselfish  joy  there  is  infinite  place  and  occasion.  With 
the  same  key  he  unlocks  the  mystery  of  death;  and  he  imagines  so  strenuously 
that  death  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  transport  of  self-surrender,  that 
he  convinces  the  reason  where  there  can  be  no  proof.  The  reader  will  not 
have  forgotten  how  in  those  last  moments  of  earth  which  he  has  depicted,  it 
is  this  utter  giving  up  which  is  made  to  appear  the  first  moment  of  heaven. 
Nothing  in  his  mastery  is  so  wonderful  as  his  power  upon  us  in  the  scenes  of 
the  borderland  where  his  vision  seems  to  pierce  the  confines  of  another  world. 
He  comes  again  and  again  to  it,  as  if  this  exercise  of  his  seership  had  for  him 
the  same  fascination  that  we  feel  in  it:  the  closing  hours  of  Prince  Andrey,  the 
last  sorrowful  instants  of  Anna  Karenina,  the  triumphal  abnegation  of  the 
philistine  Ivan  Ilyich,  the  illusions  and  disillusions  of  the  dying  soldier  in 
'  Scenes  of  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol,’  the  transport  of  the  sordid  merchant 
giving  his  life  for  his  servants  in  '  Master  and  Man  ’  —  all  these,  with  perhaps 
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others  that  fail  to  occur  to  me,  are  qualified  by  the  same  conviction,  imparting 
itself  so  strongly  that  it  is  like  a  proven  fact. 

The  penetrating  conscience  so  active  in  '  My  Confession,’  '  My  Religion,’ 
'  Life,’  and  the  like,  is  also  present  in  the  later  works,  '  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ’ 
and  '  What  is  Art?  ’  These  polemics  are  as  masterly  in  their  sort  as  the 
earlier  expressions  of  the  author’s  beliefs  and  feelings  and  they  are  not 
ethically  or  esthetically  different.  After  he  came  to  himself  in  his  principles 
he  did  not  change  in  his  conclusions,  but  at  times  he  deepened  or  broadened 
the  base  of  them  so  as  to  let  the  meaning  of  them  be  more  clearly  felt.  Yet 
he  has  the  large  inconsistency  which  seems  at  times  infirm  judgment;  with 
the  perfect  fealty  to  character  which  his  own  fiction  always  showed,  he  could 
be  so  tolerant  of  caricature  that  he  accounted  Dickens  the  greatest  master 
of  English  fiction.  In  this  he  might  have  been  swayed  by  his  sense  of  the 
humanity  of  Dickens.  He  may  appear  an  inadequate  observer  of  his  own 
methods  to  the  reader  of  the  '  Chartreuse  de  Parme  ’  when  he  says  he  has 
derived  them  from  the  method  of  Stendhal;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of 
his  self-criticism  when  he  deals  with  his  conscience  and  the  source  of  hope 
which  he  tells  us  he  found  only  in  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ,  whom  above 
all  others  he  tried  to  follow.  He  brings  the  whole  of  human  conduct  in 
himself  and  in  his  neighbor  to  this  test;  it  is  the  criterion  of  his  art  as 
it  is  of  his  life,  and  without  the  test  of  this  he  does  not  value  art.  This 
was  the  cause  of  his  turning  upon  his  fiction  at  a  certain  time  and  accusing  it 
of  inadequacy  to  the  need  of  the  spirit  amidst  the  highest  things  it  could 
give,  though  he  might  be  exempt  from  the  self-contempt  of  artificiality  and 
immorality. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  in  coming  back  to  fiction  from  the  polemics 
of  his  middle  years  he  returns  to  one  of  his  three  greatest  novels  by  the  way 
of  one  which  is  less  rather  in  size  than  in  scope,  but  whether  '  Resurrection  ’ 
was  planned  after  '  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ’  or  not,  I  think  I  may  justly  imagine 
that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  without  offering  a  supreme  testimony  to  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  and  felt  it  in  the  mystery  of  the  sex  sacrificed  in  love  to  the 
lust  of  the  other  sex.  He  is  the  austerest,  the  severest  censor  of  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  women,  but  he  is  first  of  those  who  recognize  the  essential  innocence 
of  the  women  whom  men  make  their  prey.  At  a  certain  moment  he  sees  no 
hope  for  redemption  from  this  secular  iniquity  but  in  celibacy,  and  he  suffered 
this  to  become  the  accepted  moral  of  'The  Kreutzer  Sonata’;  but  celibacy  is 
not  the  moral  of  '  Resurrection,’  as  it  was  not  the  moral  of  the  peril  and  the 
rescue  of  Natasha  in  '  War  and  Peace.’  In  his  final  great  fiction  he  explores 
the  tragedy  of  the  wronged  woman  through  all  its  gruesome  and  horrifying 
details,  past  all  possibility  of  reparation  from  the  man  who  wronged  her, 
when  she  can  love  and  marry  only  a  man  who  has  had  no  part  in  her  wrong 
or  in  any  moment  of  the  social  squalor  following  from  it. 

Without  having  recurred  to  the  book,  I  am  half-minded  to  declare  '  Resur- 
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rection  ’  the  greatest  of  Tolstoy’s  fictions.  I  came  to  it  after  the  first  fervor 
of  my  devotion  for  him  had  spent  itself,  but  the  surprise  of  it  restored  me  to 
my  earlier  feeling;  and  now  I  am  not  sure  but  that  when  the  account  is  finally 
made  up,  it  will  not  be  decided  that  '  Resurrection  ’  is  a  truer  representation 
of  life  and  a  more  perfect  work  of  art  than  either  '  War  and  Peace  ’  or  '  Anna 
Karenina.’  In  form  it  is  certainly  more  compact,  and  in  spirit  it  is  not  less 
loyal  to  truth.  It  is,  of  course,  an  awful  tragedy,  but  it  is  the  "  noble  terror  ” 
of  tragedy  which  it  strikes  into  the  reader.  It  makes  him  partner  in  its  events; 
he  is  "  the  doubter  and  the  doubt  ”  in  all  the  dark  course  of  the  cruel  be¬ 
trayal  and  the  atrocious  sacrifice  of  womanhood  that  follows  through  the 
ways  that  the  sin  and  the  sinner  keep.  The  wrong  cannot  be  atoned  for  by 
any  act  of  penitence  or  reparation;  yet  the  victim  is  not  destroyed.  This  is 
what  Tolstoy  shows  with  his  sublime  constancy  to  the  truth  which  he  cannot 
help  finding  the  truth.  The  event  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  falls  out, 
in  his  vision;  with  what  is  left  of  her  in  her  ruin  the  victim  must  rebuild 
her  life  not  on  the  remorse  of  the  man  who  has  wronged  her,  but  upon 
the  love  of  some  other  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  wrong,  and 
simply  offers  her  his  love.  A  moralist  who  was  not  a  great  artist  could  not 
have  divined  this. 

I  suppose  many  will  consider  the  end  of  Tolstoy,  and  the  conditions  tend¬ 
ing  to  it,  as  tragical  as  anything  he  has  written.  Esthetically  it  seems  to  me 
more  tragical,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  because  it  is  more  inevitable,  more  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  law  of  human  experience.  The  old  appear  to  me  nearly 
always  run  to  earth,  hunted  down  by  a  fate  whose  prey,  though  not  whose 
sport,  they  are.  To  save  his  soul  alive  Tolstoy  had  done  what  he  could  to 
renounce  himself.  He  had  abjured  all  that  he  could  of  the  pride  of  life,  and 
forbidden  himself  to  hope  for  any  joy  of  life  except  through  daily  toil  for 
daily  bread.  This  alone  could  bring  him  release  from  sorrow  and  remorse 
for  sin;  only  this  could  restore  the  meaning  of  existence  and  take  away  the 
terror  of  death  and  justify  the  hope  of  immortality.  But  Tolstoy  could  not 
earn  his  daily  bread  as  the  poor  earned  theirs;  his  was  the  hard  doom  of  in¬ 
alienable  affluence  which  he  could  not  divert  from  those  whose  due  it  was 
in  law,  and  in  his  helpless  love  for  them  he  entered  upon  a  hollow  mockery 
of  daily  toil  for  daily  bread;  he  sat  at  the  table  of  the  countess,  his  wife,  and 
ate  the  coarse  food  of  the  peasant.  The  world  came  to  look  on  at  the  drama, 
the  Inhuman  Comedy  which  did  not  cease  to  make  its  protagonist  pitiable. 
We  do  not  know  just  how  far  he  was  able  to  bear  it  or  at  what  moment  it 
became  intolerable,  or  how.  We  know  that  it  did  become  intolerable  and  that 
at  last,  in  1910,  he  fled  from  it  and  died  apart  from  his  family  a  sick  old  man, 
broken  by  fate  and  yielding  to  despair.  He  sought  to  lead  the  life  which  he 
believed  that  Christ  meant  us  all  to  live,  but  he  died  baffled  and  defeated. 
Yet  he  may  after  all  have  had  his  triumph,  or  he  still  may  have  it;  the  death 
on  Calvary  in  the  hour  of  it  was  not  the  victory  which  Christianity  has  ever 
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since  been  painting  it;  and  the  apparently  futile  endeavor  of  Tolstoy  may 
yet  have  due  meaning  from  the  Life  which  he  strove  to  make  his  own. 

William  Dean  Howells 

Editorial  Note  —  William  Dean  Howells  was  able,  not  long  before  his 
death,  to  revise  his  essay  on  Tolstoy,  and  the  present  editors  have  left  it 
substantially  unchanged,  except  for  the  omission  of  a  few  sentences  which 
were  necessarily  discarded  owing  to  the  subsequent  publication  of  fuller  in¬ 
formation  of  a  biographical  character  about  Tolstoy  and  especially  about 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  With  the  passing  of  the  centenary  of  Tolstoy’s 
birth,  the  disputes  as  to  his  genius,  his  personality,  and  his  opinions  remain 
unresolved.  Nearly  all  the  persons  connected  with  him  have  written  copiously 
on  the  subject  but  the  problem  is  as  great  as  on  that  last  day  in  Astakavo, 
when  his  wife  was  kept  outside  until  the  dying  man  passed  into  unconscious¬ 
ness.  Why  was  it?  Was  it  to  avoid  disturbing  of  the  last  moments  of  a  saint 
or  because  a  group  of  people  feared  the  outcome  of  a  last  interview  between 
the  man  and  his  devoted  wife?  That  question  we  can  never  answer. 

A  suggestive  analysis  of  Tolstoy’s  genius  has  been  given  by  Count  Keyser- 
ling  in  the  '  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher  —  "I  do  not  know  a  more  pro¬ 
found  presentation  of  human  life  than  his  epic  on  the  great  French  war,  but 
I  know  that  Tolstoy  as  an  individual  lacked  all  philosophical  profundity.  As 
in  the  case  of  most  Russians  (and  all  other  young  and  undifferentiated  races) , 
Tolstoy  lacked  the  power  of  intensive  abstraction,  the  capacity  of  summing 
up  the  particular  in  the  general,  which  is  another  definition  of  profundity.  On 
the  other  hand  he  possessed  the  eagle  eye  of  the  savage.  Now  if  anyone 
presents  appearances  which  he  only  beholds  without  understanding  them, 
and  does  so  perfectly,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  inevitably  regard  the  repre¬ 
sentation  as  possessing  profundity  —  in  fact,  he  will  discover  greater  depth 
than  he  would  do  in  really  profounder  poets  whose  vision  is  less  acute.” 

That  is  an  excellent  summary.  Tolstoy  described  life  as  few  writers  have 
ever  done.  He  has  given  pictures  of  goodness  and  of  evil,  of  heroes  and 
cowards,  of  saints  and  sinners.  One  cannot  deny  this  side  of  his  greatness 
however  strongly  one  may  disagree  with  his  philosophy  and  ethics.  It  is  still 
open  to  question  whether  Tolstoy  ever  really  expressed  the  ideals  which  he 
was  trying  to  illustrate,  even  in  those  works  of  fiction  which  seem  most  de¬ 
voted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  definite  moral  thesis.  His  overflowing  vitality 
and  love  of  life  struggle  constantly  against  his  desire  to  teach.  The  same 
dilemma  confronts  those  who  would  judge  his  life  and  those  who  would 
judge  his  art.  Which  appealed  to  the  better  instincts  of  the  man,  his  wife,  or 
his  friend  and  disciple  Chertkov?  Did  the  latter  win  Tolstoy  away  from  his 
better  self  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  or  was  he  only  then  learning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  existence?  Evidence  there  is  for  both  positions. 
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The  same  two  tendencies  —  the  artist’s  power  and  desire  to  present  life 
and  the  philosopher’s  urge  to  teach  ethics  —  run  through  all  the  years  of  his 
literary  work.  The  emphasis  may  change,  but  the  problem  presented  by  the 
last  years  of  the  aged  philosopher  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  differs  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind  from  that  of  the  young  and  dashing  Count  with  his  fondness 
for  lively  society  interrupted  by  his  intermittent  moods  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  depression.  No  one  has  yet  answered  satisfactorily  the  riddle  of  this  strange 
dualism,  and  perhaps  in  this  very  self-contradiction  rests  the  real  greatness  of 
the  man,  the  philosopher,  and  the  artist. 


AT  BORODINO 

From  '  War  and  Peace.’  Copyright,  1886,  by  William  S.  Gottsberger. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  George  G.  Peck,  publisher 

['  War  and  Peace  ’  is  more  than  a  novel.  It  is  an  attempt  to  paint  a  picture 
of  the  entire  Napoleonic  era  as  reflected  in  Russia  and  against  this  back¬ 
ground  to  paint  the  lives  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  persons.  Pierre 
Bezukhov,  in  whom  Tolstoy  has  placed  many  of  his  own  characteristics,  has 
tried  to  answer  the  problem  of  life  in  various  ways  but  always  without  success. 
Now  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  he  has  visited  the  army  and  as  a 
civilian  spectator  sees  the  battle.} 

WHEN  Pierre  returned  to  Gorky  after  his  visit  to  Prince  Andrey, 
he  desired  his  servant  to  have  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  to 
wake  him  at  daybreak;  then  he  went  soundly  to  sleep  in  the 
corner  that  Boris  had  so  obligingly  offered  him.  When  he  woke,  the  cottage 
was  empty,  the  little  panes  in  the  windows  were  trembling,  and  his  man  was 
shaking  him  to  rouse  him. 

"  Excellency,  Excellency!  ”  he  shouted. 

"  Why  —  what  is  the  matter?  Is  it  begun?  ” 

"Listen  to  the  cannonade,”  said  the  man,  who  was  an  old  soldier.  "They 
have  all  been  gone  a  long  time;  even  his  Highness.” 

Pierre  hastily  dressed  and  ran  out.  It  was  a  brilliant,  delicious  morning: 
dewdrops  sparkled  everywhere;  the  sun  sent  level  rays  through  the  curtain  of 
cloud,  and  a  shaft  of  light  fell  across  the  roof  and  through  the  hanging  mist, 
on  the  dusty  road  just  moist  with  the  night-dews  —  on  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
the  rough  wood  palings,  and  the  horses  standing  saddled  at  the  door.  The 
roar  of  cannon  grew  louder  and  louder. 

"  Make  haste,  count,  if  you  want  to  be  in  time!  ”  shouted  an  aide-de-camp 
as  he  galloped  past. 
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Pierre  started  on  foot  —  his  man  leading  the  horses  —  and  made  his  way 
by  the  road  as  far  as  the  knoll  from  whence  he  had  surveyed  the  field  the 
day  before.  This  mamelon  was  crowded  with  military;  the  staff  officers  could 
be  heard  talking  French;  and  conspicuous  among  them  all  was  Kutuzov’s 
gray  head  under  a  white  cap  bound  with  red  —  his  fat  neck  sunk  in  his  broad 
shoulders.  He  was  studying  the  distance  through  a  field-glass. 

As  he  climbed  the  slope,  Pierre  was  struck  by  the  scene  that  spread  before 
him.  It  was  the  same  landscape  that  he  had  seen  yesterday,  but  swarming 
now  with  an  imposing  mass  of  troops,  wrapped  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  and 
lighted  up  by  the  low  sun  which  was  rising  on  the  left  and  filling  the  pure 
upper  air  with  quivering  rose  and  gold,  while  on  the  earth  lay  long  masses  of 
black  shadow.  The  clumps  of  trees  that  bordered  the  horizon  might  have 
been  hewn  out  of  some  sparkling  yellow-green  gem;  and  beyond  them  again, 
far  away,  the  Smolensk  road  could  be  made  out,  covered  with  troops.  Close 
to  the  knoll  the  golden  fields  and  dewy  slopes  were  bathed  in  shimmering 
light;  and  everywhere  to  the  right  and  left  were  soldiers,  and  still  soldiers. 
It  was  animated,  grandiose,  and  unexpected;  but  what  especially  interested 
Pierre  was  the  actual  field  of  battle —  Borodino  and  the  valley  of  the 
Kolocha,  through  which  the  river  ran. 

Above  the  stream,  over  Borodino,  just  where  the  Vo'fna  makes  its  way 
through  vast  marshes  to  join  the  Kolocha,  rose  one  of  those  mists  which, 
melting  and  dissolving  before  the  sun’s  rays,  gives  an  enchanted  aspect  and 
color  to  the  landscape  it  transforms  rather  than  hides. 

The  morning  light  glowed  in  this  mist,  and  in  the  smoke  which  mixed  with 
it  here  and  there;  and  sparkled  on  the  water,  the  dew,  the  bayonets  —  even 
on  Borodino.  Through  that  transparent  veil  could  be  seen  the  white  church, 
the  hovel  roofs  of  the  village;  and  on  every  side  serried  masses  of  soldiers,  green 
caissons,  and  guns.  From  the  valley,  from  the  heights  and  the  slopes,  from 
the  woods,  from  the  fields,  came  cannon  shots,  now  singly,  now  in  volleys; 
followed  by  puffs  of  smoke  which  wreathed,  mingled,  and  faded  away. 
And  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  smoke  and  cannonade  were  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  spectacle.  Pierre  was  chafing  to  be  there  among 
the  smoke  and  the  sparkling  bayonets,  in  the  midst  of  the  movement,  close 
to  the  guns. 

He  turned  to  compare  his  own  feelings  with  those  which  Kutuzov  and  his 
staff  might  be  expected  to  feel  at  such  a  moment,  and  found  on  every  face 
that  suppressed  excitement  which  he  had  noticed  before;  but  which  he  had  not 
understood  until  after  his  conversation  with  Prince  Andrey. 

"  Go,  my  friend,  go,”  said  Kutuzov  to  a  general  standing  near  him,  "  and 
God  go  with  you.”  And  the  general  who  had  taken  the  order  went  past  Pierre 
down  the  hill. 

"To  the  bridge!  ”  he  answered  in  reply  to  a  question  from  another  officer. 

"  And  I  too,”  thought  Pierre,  following  him.  The  general  mounted  his 
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horse,  which  a  Cossack  was  holding;  and  Pierre,  going  up  to  his  servant,  asked 
which  of  his  two  steeds  was  the  quietest  to  ride.  Then  clutching  the  beast’s 
mane,  leaning  over  his  neck  and  clinging  on  by  his  heels,  off  he  started.  He  felt 
that  his  spectacles  were  gone;  however,  as  he  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not, 
let  go  of  the  bridle  or  the  mane,  away  he  went  after  the  general,  past  the  rest 
of  the  officers,  who  gazed  at  his  headlong  career. 

The  general  led  the  way  down  the  hill,  and  turned  off  sharp  to  the  left; 
Pierre  lost  sight  of  him,  and  found  himself  riding  through  the  ranks  of  an 
infantry  regiment;  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  out  of  the  midst  of  the  men,  who 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  and  looked  with  angry  surprise  at  this  fat  man 
in  a  white  hat,  who  was  knocking  them  about  so  heedlessly  and  at  such  a 
critical  moment. 

"  Why  the  devil  do  you  ride  through  a  battalion?  ”  asked  one;  and  another 
gave  the  horse  a  prod  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket.  Pierre,  clutching  the 
saddle-bow,  and  holding  in  his  frightened  steed  as  best  he  might,  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  a  furious  speed,  and  presently  found  himself  in  an  open  space.  In 
front  of  him  was  a  bridge  guarded  by  infantry  firing  briskly;  without  knowing 
it  he  had  come  down  to  the  bridge  between  Gorky  and  Borodino,  which  the 
French,  after  taking  the  village,  had  come  down  to  attack.  On  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  hayfields  he  had  seen  from  afar,  soldiers  were  struggling  fran¬ 
tically;  still  Pierre  could  not  believe  that  he  was  witnessing  the  first  act  of  a 
battle.  He  did  not  hear  the  bullets  that  were  whistling  about  his  ears,  nor  the 
balls  that  flew  over  his  head;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  were  the  enemy,  or  that  those  who  lay  on  the  ground 
were  wounded  or  killed. 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  doing  in  front  of  the  line?  ”  shouted  a  voice.  "  Left! 
left!  turn  to  the  left!  ” 

Pierre  turned  to  the  right,  and  ran  up  against  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Rayevsky’s;  the  officer  looked  furious,  and  was  about  to  abuse  him  roundly, 
when  he  recognized  him. 

"What  brings  you  here?  ”  said  he,  and  he  rode  away. 

Pierre,  with  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  was  not  wanted  there,  and  fearing  he 
might  be  in  the  way,  galloped  after  him. 

"  Is  it  here?  May  I  follow  you?  ”  he  asked. 

"  In  a  minute  —  wait  a  minute,”  said  his  friend,  tearing  down  into  the 
meadow  to  meet  a  burly  colonel  to  whom  he  was  carrying  orders.  Then  he  came 
back  to  Pierre. 

"  Tell  me  what  on  earth  you  have  come  here  for?  —  to  look  on,  I  suppose?  ” 

"  Just  so,”  said  Pierre;  while  the  officer  wheeled  his  horse  round  and  was 
starting  off  again. 

"  Here  it  is  not  such  warm  work  yet,  thank  God!  but  there,  where  Bagration 
is  to  the  left,  they  are  getting  it  hot!  ” 

"Really!”  said  Pierre.  "Where?” 
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"Come  up  the  hill  with  me:  you  will  see  very  well  from  thence,  and  it  is 
still  bearable.  Are  you  coming?  ” 

"  After  you,”  said  Pierre,  looking  round  for  his  servant:  then  for  the  first 
time  his  eye  fell  on  the  wounded  men  who  were  dragging  themselves  to  the 
rear,  or  being  carried  on  litters;  one  poor  little  soldier,  with  his  hat  lying  by  his 
side,  was  stretched  motionless  on  the  field  where  the  mown  hay  exhaled  its 
stupefying  scent. 

"  Why  have  they  left  that  poor  fellow?  ”  Pierre  was  on  the  point  of  saying; 
but  the  aide-de-camp’s  look  of  pain  as  he  turned  away  stopped  the  question  on 
his  lips.  As  he  could  nowhere  see  his  servant,  he  rode  on  across  the  flat  as  far  as 
Rayevsky’s  battery;  but  his  horse  could  not  keep  up  with  the  officer’s,  and 
shook  him  desperately. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  riding,  I  see,”  said  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,”  said  Pierre:  "  his  pace  is  bad.” 

"  The  poor  beast  has  had  his  off  leg  wounded  just  above  the  knee;  a  bullet 
must  have  caught  him  there.  Well,  I  congratulate  you,  count  —  it  is  your 
baptism  of  fire.” 

After  passing  the  sixth  corps  they  got,  through  dense  smoke,  to  the  rear 
of  the  artillery,  which  held  an  advanced  position,  and  kept  up  an  incessant 
and  deafening  fire.  At  last  they  found  themselves  in  a  little  copse  where  the 
mild  autumn  air  was  clear  of  smoke.  They  dismounted  and  climbed  the 
little  hill. 

"  Is  the  general  here?  ”  asked  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Just  gone,”  was  the  answer.  The  officer  turned  to  Pierre:  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me,”  said  Bezukhov.  "  I  will  go  on  to  the 
top.” 

"  Yes,  do  —  and  stay  there:  you  will  see  everything,  and  it  is  comparatively 
safe.  I  will  come  back  for  you.” 

So  they  parted;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  day  that  Pierre  heard  that 
his  companion  had  one  arm  shot  off.  He  went  up  to  the  battery  that  held 
the  famous  knoll  which  came  to  be  known  to  the  Russians  as  the  "  mamelon 
battery  ”  or  "Rayevsky’s  redoubt”;  and  to  the  French  —  who  regarded  it  as 
the  key  of  the  position  —  as  the  "  great  redoubt,”  or  the  "  fatal  redoubt,”  or 
the  "  center  redoubt.”  At  its  foot  fell  tens  of  thousands. 

The  works  were  thrown  up  on  a  mamelon  surrounded  with  trenches  on 
three  sides.  Ten  heavy  guns  poured  forth  death  through  the  embrasures  of  a 
breastwork,  while  other  pieces,  continuing  the  line,  never  paused  in  their 
fire.  The  infantry  stood  somewhat  farther  back. 

Pierre  had  no  suspicion  of  the  paramount  value  of  this  point,  but  supposed 
it  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  of  quite  secondary  importance.  He  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  earthwork  that  screened  the  battery,  and  looked  about  with  a  smile 
of  innocent  satisfaction;  now  and  then  he  got  up  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
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trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  who  were  reloading  the  guns  and 
pushing  them  forward  each  time,  and  of  those  who  went  to  and  fro  carrying 
the  heavy  cartridges.  Quite  unlike  the  infantry  outside,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  the  redoubt,  the  gunners  standing  on  this  speck  of  earth  that  was  in¬ 
closed  by  its  semicircle  of  trenches,  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  battle, 
seemed  bound  together  in  a  kind  of  fraternal  responsibility;  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  midst  of  a  civilian  like  Pierre  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  them. 
They  looked  at  him- askance,  and  seemed  almost  alarmed  at  his  presence:  a  tall 
artillery  officer  came  close  up  to  him  and  looked  at  him  inquisitively;  and  a 
quite  young  lieutenant,  rosy  and  baby-faced,  who  was  in  charge  of  two  guns, 
turned  round  and  said  very  severely: 

"You  must  have  the  goodness  to  go  away,  sir:  you  cannot  remain  here.” 

The  gunners  continued  to  shake  their  heads  disapprovingly;  but  when  they 
saw  that  the  man  in  a  white  hat  did  not  get  in  the  way  —  that  he  was  content 
to  sit  still,  or  walk  up  and  down  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  lire,  as  coolly  as  if 
it  were  a  boulevard;  that  he  stood  aside  politely  to  make  room  for  them,  with  a 
shy  smile  —  their  ill-humor  gave  place  to  sympathetic  cordiality,  such  as  sol¬ 
diers  are  apt  to  feel  for  the  dogs,  cocks,  or  other  animals  that  march  with  the 
regiment.  They  adopted  him,  as  it  were,  and  laughing  at  him  among  them¬ 
selves,  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Our  Gentleman.” 

A  ball  fell  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Pierre,  who  only  shook  off  the  dust 
with  which  he  was  covered,  and  smiled  as  he  looked  round. 

"  And  you  are  really  not  afraid,  master?  ”  said  a  stalwart,  red-faced  artil¬ 
leryman,  showing  his  white  teeth  in  a  grin. 

"  Well,  are  you  afraid?  ” 

"  Ah,  but  you  know  they  will  have  no  respect  for  you.  If  one  of  them 
knocks  you  down  it  will  kick  your  inside  out!  How  can  you  help  being 
afraid?  ”  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

Two  or  three  more  had  stopped  to  look  at  Pierre;  they  had  jolly,  friendly 
faces,  and  seemed  quite  astonished  to  hear  him  talk  like  themselves. 

"  It  is  our  business,  master.  But  as  for  you,  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing, 
and  it  is  wonderful.”  .  .  . 

"  Now  then  —  serve  the  guns!  ”  cried  the  young  lieutenant,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  on  duty  of  this  kind  for  the  first  or  second  time  in  his  life,  he  was  so 
extravagantly  anxious  to  be  blameless  in  his  conduct  to  his  chief  and  to  his  men. 

The  continual  thunder  of  guns  and  musketry  grew  louder  and  louder, 
especially  on  the  left,  round  Bagration’s  advanced  work;  but  Pierre’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  with  what  was  going  on  close  to  him,  and  the  smoke  pre¬ 
vented  his  seeing  the  progress  of  the  action.  His  first  impulse  of  gratified 
excitement  had  given  way  to  a  very  different  feeling,  roused  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  the  sight  of  the  little  private  lying  in  the  hay-field.  It  was  scarcely 
ten  o’clock  yet;  twenty  men  had  been  carried  away  from  the  battery,  and  two 
guns  were  silenced.  The  enemy’s  missiles  fell  thicker  and  faster,  and  spent 
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balls  dropped  about  them  with  a  buzz  and  a  thud.  The  artillerymen  did  not 
seem  to  heed  them:  they  were  full  of  jests  and  high  spirits. 

"  Look  out,  my  beauty!  Not  this  way  —  try  the  infantry!  ”  cried  one  man 
to  a  shell  that  spun  across  above  their  heads. 

"Yes,  go  to  the  infantry,”  echoed  a  second;  and  he  laughed  as  he  saw  the 
bomb  explode  among  the  foot  soldiers. 

"  Hallo!  Is  that  an  acquaintance  of  yours?  ”  cried  a  third,  to  a  peasant 
who  bowed  low  as  a  ball  came  past. 

A  knot  of  men  had  gathered  close  to  the  breastwork  to  look  at  something 
in  the  distance. 

"  Do  you  see?  the  advanced  posts  are  retiring  —  they  are  giving  way!  ” 
said  one. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,”  cried  an  old  sergeant.  "  If  they  are  retiring, 
it  is  because  there  is  something  for  them  to  do  elsewhere;  ”  —  he  took  one  of 
them  by  the  shoulders  and  shoved  him  forward  with  his  knee.  They  all  laughed. 

"  Forward  No.  5!  ”  was  shouted  from  the  other  end. 

"  A  long  pull  and  a  pull  all  together!  ”  answered  the  men  who  were  serving 
the  gun. 

"  Hallo!  That  one  nearly  had  our  Gentleman’s  hat  off!  ”  said  a  wag  ad¬ 
dressing  Pierre.  "Ah,  you  brute!  ”  he  added,  as  the  ball  hit  the  wheel  of  a 
gun-carriage  and  took  off  a  man’s  leg. 

"  Here,  you  foxes!  ”  cried  another  to  the  militiamen,  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  removing  the  wounded,  and  who  now  crept  forward,  bent 
almost  double.  "  This  is  not  quite  the  sauce  you  fancy!  ” 

"  Look  at  those  crows!  ”  added  a  third  to  a  party  of  the  militia,  who 
had  stopped  short  in  their  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
leg. 

Pierre  observed  that  every  ball  that  hit,  and  every  man  that  fell,  added  to 
the  general  excitement.  The  soldiers’  faces  grew  more  fierce  and  more  eager, 
as  lightning  plays  round  a  thunder-cloud;  and  as  though  in  defiance  of  that 
other  storm  that  was  raging  around  them.  Pierre  felt  that  this  glow  was 
infectious. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  infantry  sharpshooters,  placed  among  the  scrub  in  front 
of  the  battery  and  along  the  Kamenka  brook,  began  to  give  way:  he  could 
see  them  running  and  carrying  the  wounded  on  their  gunstocks.  A  general 
came  up  the  mamelon,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  colonel  in  command, 
shot  a  wrathful  scowl  at  Pierre,  and  went  away  again,  after  ordering  the 
infantrymen  to  fire  lying  down,  so  as  to  expose  a  smaller  front.  There  was  a 
sharp  rattle  of  drums  in  the  regiment  below,  and  the  line  rushed  forward. 
Pierre’s  attention  was  caught  by  the  pale  face  of  a  young  officer  who  was 
marching  with  them  backwards,  holding  his  sword  point  downwards,  and 
looking  behind  him  uneasily;  in  a  minute  they  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  smoke, 
and  Pierre  only  heard  a  confusion  of  cries,  and  the  steady  rattle  of  well- 
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sustained  firing.  Then  in  a  few  minutes,  the  wounded  were  brought  out  of  the 
melee  on  stretchers. 

In  the  redoubt,  projectiles  were  falling  like  hail,  and  several  men  were  laid 
low;  the  soldiers  were  working  with  increased  energy:  no  one  heeded  Pierre. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  told  to  get  out  of  the  way;  and  the  old  commanding 
officer  walked  up  and  down  from  one  gun  to  another,  with  his  brows  knit.  The 
boy  lieutenant,  with  flaming  cheeks,  was  giving  his  orders  more  incisively  than 
ever;  the  gunners  brought  up  the  cartridges,  loaded  and  fired  with  passionate 
celerity  and  zeal.  They  no  longer  walked;  they  sprang  about  as  if  they  were 
moved  by  springs.  The  thunder-cloud  was  close  overhead.  Every  face  seemed  to 
flash  fire,  and  Pierre,  now  standing  by  the  old  colonel,  felt  as  if  the  explosion 
was  at  hand;  then  the  young  lieutenant  came  up  to  the  chief  and  saluted  with 
his  hand  to  the  peak  of  his  cap. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  are  only  eight  rounds  left. 
Must  we  go  on?  ” 

"  Grape-shot!  ”  cried  the  colonel,  instead  of  answering  him;  and  at  that 
moment  the  little  lieutenant  gave  a  cry,  and  dropped  like  a  bird  shot  on 
the  wing. 

Everything  whirled  and  swam  before  Pierre’s  eyes.  A  rain  of  ball  was  clat¬ 
tering  on  the  breastwork,  the  men,  and  the  guns.  Pierre,  who  had  not  thought 
much  about  it  hitherto,  now  heard  nothing  else.  On  the  right  some  soldiers 
were  running  and  shouting  "  Hurrah!  ”  —  but  backwards  surely,  not  forwards. 
A  ball  hit  the  earthwork  close  to  where  he  was  standing,  and  made  the  dust 
fly;  at  the  same  instant  a  black  object  seemed  to  leap  up  and  bury  itself  in 
something  soft.  The  militiamen  made  the  best  of  their  way  down  the  slope 
again. 

"  Grape-shot!  ”  repeated  the  old  commander.  A  sergeant  in  much  agitation 
ran  to  him,  and  told  him  in  terrified  undertones  that  the  ammunition  was  all 
spent.  He  might  have  been  a  house-steward  telling  his  master  that  the  wine 
had  run  short. 

"  Rascals!  what  are  they  about?  ”  cried  the  officer;  he  looked  round  at 
Pierre,  his  heated  face  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  his  eyes  flashing  with 
a  fever  of  excitement.  "  Run  down  to  the  reserve  and  fetch  up  a  caisson,”  he 
added  furiously  to  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  I  will  go,”  said  Pierre. 

The  officer  did  not  answer,  but  stepped  aside.  "  Wait  —  don’t  fire!  ” 

The  man  who  had  been  ordered  to  fetch  up  the  caisson  ran  against  Pierre. 

"  It  is  not  your  place,  master!  ”  he  said;  and  he  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,  down  the  slope.  Pierre  ran  after  him,  taking,  care  to  avoid  the  spot  where 
the  boy  lieutenant  was  lying.  Two,  three  balls  flew  over  his  head,  and  fell 
close  to  him. 

"  Where  am  I  going?  ”  he  suddenly  asked  himself  when  he  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ammunition  stores.  He  stopped,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  At 
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the  same  instant  a  tremendous  shock  flung  him  face  downwards  on  the 
ground;  a  sheet  of  flame  blinded  him;  and  a  terrible  shriek,  ending  in  an 
explosion  and  rattle  all  round  him,  completely  stunned  him.  When  he  presently 
recovered  his  senses,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  arms  spread  out. 
The  caisson  he  had  before  seen  had  vanished;  in  its  place  the  scorched  grass 
was  strewn  with  green  boards,  half  burnt  up,  and  with  rags  of  clothing;  one 
horse,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  his  shafts,  started  away  at  a  gallop;  his  mate, 
mortally  injured,  lay  whinnying  piteously. 

Pierre,  half  crazy  with  terror,  started  to  his  feet,  and  ran  back  to  the  bat¬ 
tery,  as  being  the  only  place  where  he  could  And  shelter  from  all  these  catas¬ 
trophes.  As  he  went  he  was  surprised  to  hear  no  more  firing,  and  to  find  the 
work  occupied  by  a  number  of  newcomers  whom  he  could  not  recognize.  The 
colonel  was  leaning  over  the  breastwork  as  though  he  were  looking  down  at 
something;  and  a  soldier,  struggling  in  the  hands  of  some  others,  was  shouting 
for  help.  He  had  not  had  time  to  understand  that  the  commanding  officer  was 
dead,  and  the  soldier  a  prisoner,  when  another  was  killed  under  his  eyes  by  a 
bayonet  thrust  in  the  back.  Indeed,  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  redoubt 
when  a  man  in  a  dark-blue  uniform,  with  a  lean  brown  face,  threw  himself  on 
him,  sword  in  hand.  Pierre  instinctively  dodged,  and  seized  his  assailant  by  the 
neck  and  shoulder.  It  was  a  French  officer;  but  he  dropped  his  sword  and  took 
Pierre  by  the  collar.  They  stood  for  a  few  seconds  face  to  face,  each  looking 
more  astonished  than  the  other  at  what  he  had  just  done. 

"  Am  I  his  prisoner  or  is  he  mine?  ”  was  the  question  in  both  their  minds. 

The  Frenchman  was  inclined  to  accept  the  first  alternative;  for  Pierre’s 
powerful  hand  was  tightening  its  clutch  on  his  throat.  He  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  speak,  when  a  ball  came  singing  close  over  their  heads,  and  Pierre  almost 
thought  it  had  carried  off  his  prisoner’s  —  he  ducked  it  with  such  amazing 
promptitude.  He  himself  did  the  same,  and  let  go.  The  Frenchman,  being 
no  longer  curious  to  settle  which  was  the  other’s  prize,  fled  into  the  battery; 
while  Pierre  made  off  down  the  hill,  stumbling  over  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  fancying  in  his  panic  that  they  clutched  at  his  garments.  As  he  got  to 
the  bottom  he  met  a  dense  mass  of  Russians,  running  as  if  they  were  flying 
from  the  foe,  but  all  rushing  towards  the  battery.  This  was  the  attack  of 
which  Yermolov  took  all  the  credit;  declaring  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him 
that  his  good  star  and  daring  alone  could  have  carried  it  through.  He  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  had  his  pockets  full  of  crosses  of  St.  George,  which  he 
had  strewn  all  over  the  mamelon.  The  French,  who  had  captured  the  redoubt, 
now  in  their  turn  fled,  and  the  Russians  pursued  them  with  such  desperate 
determination  that  it  was  impossible  to  stop  them. 

The  prisoners  were  led  away  from  the  spot;  among  them  was  a  wounded 
general  who  was  at  once  surrounded  by  Russian  officers.  Hundreds  of  wounded 
—  French  and  Russians  —  their  faces  drawn  with  anguish,  were  carried  off 
the  mamelon,  or  dragged  themselves  away.  Once  more  Pierre  went  up;  but 
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those  who  had  been  his  friends  there  were  gone:  he  found  only  a  heap  of 
slain,  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  him,  though  he  saw  the  young  lieutenant 
still  in  the  same  place  by  the  earthwork,  sunk  in  a  heap  in  a  pool  of  blood; 
the  ruddy-faced  gunner  still  moved  convulsively,  but  was  too  far  gone  to  be 
carried  away.  Pierre  fairly  took  to  his  heels.  "  They  must  surely  leave  off 
now,”  he  thought.  "  They  must  be  horrified  at  what  they  have  done.”  And 
he  mechanically  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  procession  of  litters  which  were 
quitting  the  field  of  action. 

The  sun,  shrouded  in  the  cloud  of  smoke,  was  still  high  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Away  to  the  left,  and  particularly  round  Semenovskoye,  a  confused  mass 
swayed  and  struggled  in  the  distance,  and  the  steady  roar  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  far  from  diminishing,  swelled  louder  and  louder;  it  was  like  the 
wild  despairing  effort  of  a  man  who  collects  all  his  strength  for  a  last 
furious  cry. 

The  principal  scene  of  action  had  been  over  a  space  of  about  two  versts, 
lying  between  Borodino  and  the  advanced  works  held  by  Bagration.  Beyond 
this  radius  the  cavalry  at  Uvarov  had  made  a  short  diversion  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  behind  Utitsa,  Poniatowski  and  Tuchkov  had  come  to  blows: 
but  these  were  relatively  trifling  episodes.  It  was  on  the  plain,  between  the 
village  and  Bagration’s  intrenchment  —  a  tract  of  open  ground  almost  clear 
of  copse  or  brushwood  —  that  the  real  engagement  was  fought,  and  in  the 
simplest  way.  The  signal  to  begin  was  given  on  each  side  by  the  firing  of 
above  a  hundred  cannon.  Then  as  the  smoke  rolled  down  in  a  thick  cloud,  the 
divisions  under  Desaix  and  Compans  attacked  Bagration,  while  the  Viceroy’s 
marched  on  Borodino.  It  was  about  a  verst  from  Bagration’s  position  to 
Shevardino,  where  Napoleon  had  posted  himself;  and  more  than  two,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  those  advanced  works  to  Borodino.  Napoleon  could  not 
therefore  be  aware  of  what  was  going  on  there,  for  the  whole  valley  was 
shrouded  in  smoke.  Desaix’s  men  were  invisible  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the 
hollow,  and  when  they  had  disappeared  they  could  be  seen  no  more,  as  the 
opposite  slope  was  hidden  from  view.  Here  and  there  a  black  mass,  or  a  few 
bayonets,  might  be  seen;  still,  from  the  redoubt  at  Shevardino,  no  one  could 
be  certain  whether  the  hostile  armies  were  moving  or  standing  still.  The  slant¬ 
ing  rays  of  a  glorious  sun  lighted  up  Napoleon’s  face,  and  he  screened  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  to  examine  the  defenses  opposite.  Shouts  rose  now  and 
then  above  the  rattle  of  musketry,  but  the  smoke  thickened  and  curtained 
everything  from  view.  He  went  down  from  the  eminence  and  walked  up  and 
down,  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  artillery,  and  looking  at  the 
field  of  battle;  but  neither  from  where  he  stood,  nor  from  the  knoll,  where 
he  had  left  his  generals,  nor  from  the  intrenchments,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  and  the  Russians  alternately,  could  anything  that 
was  happening  be  discovered. 

For  several  hours  in  succession,  now  the  French  came  into  view  and  now 
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the  Russians  —  now  the  infantry  and  now  the  cavalry;  they  seemed  to  surge 
up,  to  fall,  struggle,  jostle,  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  shouted  and 
ran  forwards  or  backwards.  Napoleon’s  aides-de-camp,  orderly  officers,  and 
marshals,  rode  up  every  few  minutes  to  report  progress:  but  these  reports  were 
necessarily  fictitious,  because,  in  the  turmoil  and  fire,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  exactly  how  matters  stood;  and  because  most  of  the  aides-de-camp  were 
content  to  repeat  what  was  told  them,  without  going  themselves  to  the  scene 
of  action;  because,  too,  during  the  few  minutes  that  it  took  them  to  ride 
back  again,  everything  changed,  and  what  had  been  true  was  then  false.  Thus, 
one  of  the  Viceroy’s  aides-de-camp  flew  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  Borodino 
was  taken,  that  the  bridge  over  the  Kolocha  was  held  by  the  French,  and 
to  ask  Napoleon  whether  troops  should  be  made  to  cross  it  or  no.  Napoleon’s 
commands  were  to  form  in  line  on  the  other  side  and  wait;  but  even  while  he 
was  giving  this  order,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  aide-de-camp  was  leaving 
Borodino,  the  bridge  had  been  recaptured  and  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  the 
conflict  with  which  Pierre  had  got  mixed  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Another  aide-de-camp  came  riding  up,  with  a  scared  face,  to  say  that 
the  attack  on  the  advanced  works  had  been  repulsed,  that  Compans  was 
wounded  and  Davoust  killed;  while  in  fact,  the  intrenchments  had  been 
captured  by  fresh  troops,  and  Davoust  had  only  been  bruised. 

As  the  outcome  of  these  reports  —  which  were  inevitably  inaccurate  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances  —  Napoleon  made  fresh  arrangements,  which 
if  they  had  not  been  anticipated  by  prompt  action  on  the  spot,  must  have 
come  too  late.  The  marshals  and  generals  in  command,  who  were  nearer  to 
the  struggle  than  he  was,  and  who  now  and  then  exposed  themselves  to  fire, 
took  steps  without  waiting  to  refer  to  the  Emperor,  directed  the  artillery,  and 
brought  up  the  cavalry  on  this  side  or  the  infantry  on  that.  Often,  however, 
their  orders  were  only  half  executed,  or  not  heeded  at  all.  The  ranks  that 
were  ordered  to  advance,  flinched  and  turned  tail  as  soon  as  they  smelt  grape- 
shot;  those  who  ought  to  have  stood  firm,  fled  or  rushed  on  as  they  saw  the 
foe  rise  up  before  them;  and  the  cavalry,  again,  would  bolt  off  to  catch  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fugitives.  In  this  way  two  regiments  of  cavalry  charged  across  the 
ravine  of  Semenovskoye,  dashed  up  the  hill,  turned  right  round  and  pelted 
back  again,  while  the  infantry  performed  much  the  same  feat  —  allowing  itself 
to  be  completely  carried  away.  Hence  all  the  decisions  necessitated  by  the 
events  of  the  moment  were  taken  by  those  in  immediate  command,  without 
waiting  orders  from  Ney,  Davoust,  or  Murat  —  much  less  from  Napoleon. 
They  did  not  hesitate  indeed  to  take  the  responsibility;  since  during  the 
struggle  a  man’s  sole  idea  is  to  escape  with  his  life,  and  in  seeking  his  own 
safety  he  rushes  forward  or  back,  and  acts  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  his  own  personal  excitement. 

On  the  whole,  after  all,  these  various  movements  resulting  from  mere 
chance  neither  helped,  nor  even  altered,  the  attitude  of  the  troops.  Their 
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attacks  and  blows  did  little  harm:  it  was  the  round  shot  and  shell  flying  across 
the  wide  plain  that  brought  death  and  wounds.  As  soon  as  the  men  were 
out  of  range  of  the  cannon,  their  leaders  had  them  in  hand,  formed  them 
into  line,  brought  them  under  discipline;  and  by  sheer  force  of  that 
discipline,  led  them  back  into  the  ring  of  iron  and  fire,  where  they  again  lost 
their  presence  of  mind,  and  fled  headlong,  dragging  one  another  into  the 
stampede. 

Davoust,  Murat,  and  Ney  had  led  forward  their  troops  under  fire  again 
and  again  in  enormous  masses  and  in  perfect  order:  but  instead  of  seeing  the 
enemy  take  to  flight,  as  in  so  many  previous  battles,  these  disciplined  troops 
turned  back  disbanded  and  panic-stricken;  in  vain  they  reformed  their  ranks 
—  their  numbers  perceptibly  dwindled.  About  noon  Murat  sent  a  message 
to  Napoleon  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  Napoleon  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  knoll  drinking  punch.  When  the  aide-de-camp  came  up  and  said  the 
Russians  could  certainly  be  routed  if  his  Majesty  would  send  a  reinforcement, 
Napoleon  looked  stem  and  astonished. 

"  Reinforcements?  ”  he  cried,  as  if  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  request;  and  he  looked  up  at  the  handsome  lad  with  curly  hair  who  had 
been  sent  on  the  errand. 

"  Reinforcements!  ”  he  repeated  to  himself  in  an  undertone.  "  What  more 
can  they  want  of  me,  when  they  have  half  of  the  army  at  their  disposal  in 
front  of  the  Russian  left  wing,  which  has  not  even  an  intrenchment?  Tell  the 
King  of  Naples  that  it  is  not  yet  noon,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  on  the  chess¬ 
board.  Go.”  The  handsome  young  fellow  sighed,  and  with  his  hand  still  up 
to  his  shako,  rode  back  into  the  fire.  Napoleon  rose  and  called  Caulaincourt 
and  Berthier,  with  whom  he  discussed  various  matters  not  relating  to  the 
battle.  In  the  middle  of  the  conversation  Berthier’s  attention  was  attracted  by 
seeing  a  general  riding  a  horse  covered  with  foam,  and  coming  towards  the 
mamelon  with  his  staff.  This  was  Belliard.  He  dismounted;  and  hastening 
towards  the  Emperor,  explained  to  him  in  loud  and  positive  tones,  that  the 
reinforcements  must  be  sent  up.  He  swore  on  his  honor  that  the  Russians 
would  be  utterly  cut  up  if  the  Emperor  would  only  send  forward  one  division. 
Napoleon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing,  still  walking  up  and  down; 
while  Belliard  vehemently  expressed  his  opinions  to  the  generals  who  stood 
round  him. 

"  Belliard,  you  are  too  hot-headed,”  said  Napoleon.  "  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
a  mistake  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Go  back;  look  again,  and  then  return!  ” 

Belliard  had  hardly  disappeared  when  another  messenger  arrived  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

"Well,  what  now?”  said  Napoleon,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  worried 
by  unlooked-for  difficulties. 

"Your  Majesty,  the  prince  —  ” 

"  Wants  reinforcements,  I  suppose?  ” 
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THe  aide-de-camp  bowed  affirmatively.  Napoleon  turned  away,  went  for¬ 
ward  a  step  or  two,  turned  back  and  addressed  Berthier. 

"We  must  send  them  the  reserves  —  what  do  you  think?  Who  can  we 
send  to  help  that  gosling  I  hatched  into  an  eagle?  ” 

"  Let  us  send  Claparede’s  division,  sire,”  replied  Berthier,  who  knew  ever/ 
division,  regiment,  and  battalion  by  name. 

The  Emperor  nodded  approval:  the  aide-de-camp  went  off  at  a  gallop 
towards  Claparede’s  division;  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  regiment  known 
as  the  Young  Guard  (in  contradistinction  to  the  Old  Guard),  which  stood 
in  reserve  behind  the  mamelon,  began  to  move  forward.  Napoleon  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  it. 

"No,”  he  said  suddenly,  "I  cannot  send  Claparede;  send  Friant.” 

Though  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  moving  the  second  rather  than 
the  first,  and  in  fact  the  immediate  result  was  great  delay,  this  order  was 
carried  out  exactly.  Napoleon,  though  he  little  suspected  it,  was  dealing  with 
his  army  like  a  doctor  who  impedes  the  course  of  nature  by  the  application 
of  remedies:  a  method  he  was  always  ready  to  criticize  severely  in  others. 
Friant’s  division  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  smoke,  with  the  rest;  while  aides- 
de-camp  came  in  from  every  point  of  the  action,  as  if  they  had  conspired  to 
make  the  same  demand.  All  reported  that  the  Russians  stood  firm  in  their 
positions,  and  were  keeping  up  a  terrific  fire  under  which  the  French  were 
fairly  melting  away.  M.  de  Beausset,  who  was  still  fasting,  went  up  to  the 
Emperor,  who  had  taken  a  seat  on  a  camp-stool,  and  respectfully  suggested 
breakfast. 

"  I  fancy  I  may  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  a  victory?  ”  he  said. 

Napoleon  shook  his  head.  M.  de  Beausset,  thinking  that  this  negative  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  assumed  victory,  took  the  liberty  of  remarking,  in  a  half-jesting 
tone,  that  there  could  be  no  mortal  reason  against  their  having  some  breakfast 
as  soon  as  it  might  be  possible. 

"Go  —  you  —  ”  Napoleon  suddenly  began,  and  he  turned  away. 

A  smile  of  pity  and  dejection  was  Beausset’s  comment,  as  he  left  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  joined  the  officers. 

Napoleon  was  going  through  the  painful  experience  of  a  gambler,  who, 
after  a  long  run  of  luck,  has  calculated  every  chance  and  staked  handfuls  of 
gold,  and  then  finds  himself  beaten  after  all  —  just  because  he  has  played  too 
elaborately.  The  troops  and  commanders  were  the  same  as  of  old;  his  plans 
well  laid;  his  address  short  and  vigorous;  he  was  sure  of  himself,  and  of  his 
experience  —  his  genius  which  had  ripened  with  years;  the  enemy  in  front 
was  the  same  as  at  Austerlitz  and'  Friedland;  he  had  counted  on  falling  on 
him  tooth  and  nail  —  and  the  stroke  had  failed  as  if  by  magic.  He  was  wont 
to  see  his  designs  crowned  with  success.  Today,  as  usual,  he  had  concentrated 
his  fire  on  a  single  point,  had  thrown  forward  his  reserves  and  his  cavalry  — 
men  of  steel  —  to  break  through  the  Russian  lines;  and  yet  Victory  held 
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aloof.  From  all  sides  came  the  cry  for  reinforcements,  the  news  that  generals 
were  killed  or  wounded,  that  the  regiments  were  demoralized,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  the  Russians.  On  other  occasions,  after  two  or  three  moves, 
and  two  or  three  orders  hastily  given,  the  aides-de-camp  and  marshals  had 
come  to  him  beaming,  to  announce  with  compliments  and  congratulations  that 
whole  corps  had  been  taken  prisoners  —  to  bring  in  sheaves  of  standards  and 
eagles  taken  from  the  foe;  trains  of  cannon  had  rattled  up  behind  them,  and 
Murat  had  asked  leave  to  charge  the  baggage-wagons  with  cavalry!  This  was 
how  things  had  gone  at  Lodi,  at  Marengo,  at  Areola,  at  Jena,  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Wagram.  Today  something  strange  was  in  the  air:  the  Russian  advanced 
works,  to  be  sure,  had  been  taken  by  storm;  still  he  felt  it,  and  he  knew  that 
all  his  staff  felt  it  too.  Every  face  was  gloomy;  each  man  avoided  catching 
his  neighbor’s  eye:  and  Napoleon  himself  knew  better  than  anyone  else  what 
was  the  meaning  of  a  struggle  that  had  lasted  eight  hours,  and  had  not  yet 
resulted  in  victory,  though  all  his  forces  had  been  engaged.  He  knew  that 
it  was  a  drawn  game,  and  that  even  now  the  smallest  turn  of  fortune  might, 
at  this  critical  moment,  involve  him  and  his  army  in  ruin. 

As  he  thought  over  this  weird  campaign  in  Russia  —  in  which,  during  two 
months’  fighting,  not  a  battle  had  been  won,  not  a  flag,  not  a  gun,  not  a 
company  of  men  had  been  captured  —  the  dismal  faces  of  his  courtiers,  and 
their  lamentations  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  Russians,  oppressed  him  like  a 
nightmare.  The  Russians  might  at  any  moment  fall  on  his  left  wing,  or  break 
through  his  center!  A  spent  ball  might  even  hit  him!  All  these  things 
were  possible.  He  had  been  used  to  look  forward  to  none  but  happy 
chances;  today,  on  the  contrary,  an  endless  series  of  chances,  all  against 
him,  rose  before  his  fancy.  When  he  heard  that  the  left  wing  was  in  fact 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  he  was  panic-stricken.  Berthier  came  up,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  ride  round  and  judge  for  himself  of  the  state  of 
affairs. 

"  What?  What  did  you  say?  Ah!  yes,  to  be  sure;  call  for  my  horse  —  ” 
And  he  started  towards  Semenovskoye. 

All  along  the  road  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  horses  and  men,  singly  or 
in  heaps,  lying  in  pools  of  blood;  neither  Napoleon  nor  his  generals  had  ever 
seen  so  many  slain  within  so  small  a  space.  The  hollow  roar  of  the  cannon, 
which  had  never  ceased  for  ten  hours,  and  of  which  the  ear  was  weary,  made 
a  sinister  accompaniment  to  the  scene.  Having  reached  the  height  above 
Semenovskoye,  he  could  see  in  the  distance,  across  the  smoke,  close  lines  of 
uniforms  of  unfamiliar  colors:  these  were  the  Russians.  They  stood  in  compact 
masses  behind  the  village  and  the  knoll,  and  their  guns  still  thundered  un¬ 
remittingly  all  along  the  line:  it  was  not  a  battle  —  it  was  butchery,  equally 
fruitless  to  both  sides.  Napoleon  stopped  and  relapsed  into  the  reverie  from 
which  Berthier  had  roused  him.  It  was  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter,  and  yet  he  it  was  who  to  the  world  was  the  responsible  authority; 
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this  first  repulse  brought  home  to  him  all  the  horror  and  waste  of  such 
massacres. 

One  of  the  generals  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Old  Guard  should  be 
sent  forward;  Ney  and  Berthier  exchanged  glances  and  smiled  in  contempt 
for  so  preposterous  a  notion.  Napoleon  sat  in  silence,  with  his  head  down. 

"We  are  eight  hundred  leagues  from  home,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed;  "and 
I  will  not  have  my  Guards  cut  to  pieces!  ”  Then  turning  his  horse,  he  galloped 
back  to  Shevardino. 

[At  the  end  of  the  story  Pierre  still  dissatisfied  though  wedded  to  Natasha 
Rostova,  Tolstoy’s  ideal  woman,  is  planning  to  throw  his  lot  in  with  the 
Decembrists.] 


ANNA’S  ILLNESS 

From  '  Anna  Karenina  ’:  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

Copyright,  1886,  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

[Anna  Karenina  is  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Petersburg  official,  Aleksyey 
Aleksandrovich  Karenin.  While  on  a  visit  to  Moscow,  she  falls  violently  in 
love  with  a  dashing  young  lieutenant,  Count  Aleksyey  Vronsky.  She  finally 
becomes  his  mistress  and  when  he  falls  at  a  steeplechase,  she  confesses  to  her 
husband  that  she  is  to  have  a  child  by  him.  Karenin  thinks  of  divorcing  her, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  he  is  informed  that  Anna  is  dying 
and  wants  to  see  him.] 

KARENIN  was  sitting  in  his  lonely  room  when  a  servant  brought 
him  two  despatches.  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  opened  them.  The 
first  announced  the  nomination  of  Stremov  to  the  place  for  which 
he  had  been  ambitious. 

Karenin  threw  down  the  telegram,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.  "  Quos  vult  perdere  Jupiter  dementat  ”  [Whom  Jupiter  wishes  to 
destroy  he  makes  mad],  said  he,  applying  quos  to  all  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  this  nomination.  He  was  less  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  nominated,  than  to  see  Stremov  —  that  babbler,  that  speechifier  — 
filling  the  place.  Couldn’t  they  understand  that  they  were  ruining  themselves, 
that  they  were  destroying  their  prestige,  by  such  a  choice? 

"  Some  more  news  of  the  same  sort,”  he  thought  with  bitterness  as  he 
opened  the  second  telegram.  It  was  from  his  wife:  her  name,  "  Anna,”  in  blue 
pencil,  stood  out  before  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  dying.  I  beg  you  to  come:  I  shall  die  easier  if  I  have  your 
forgiveness.” 
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He  read  these  words  with  scorn,  and  threw  the  paper  on  the  floor.  "  Some 
new  scheme,”  was  his  first  thought.  "  There  is  no  deceitfulness  of  which  she 
is  not  capable.  She  must  be  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  amiss.  But  what  can  be  her  object?  To  compromise  me?  to  prevent  the 
divorce?  The  despatch  says,  '  I  am  dying.’  ”  He  re-read  the  telegram,  and 
suddenly  realized  its  full  meaning.  "  If  it  were  true  —  if  the  suffering,  the 
approach  of  death,  had  caused  her  to  repent  sincerely,  and  if  I  should  call 
this  pretense,  and  refuse  to  go  to  her,  that  would  not  only  be  cruel,  but  foolish; 
and  all  would  blame  me.” 

"  Piotr,  order  a  carriage:  I  am  going  to  Petersburg!  ”  he  cried  to  the  servant. 

Karenin  decided  to  go  to  his  wife,  and  be  ready  to  return  at  once  if  her 
illness  was  a  pretense:  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  were  really  repentant,  and 
wanted  to  see  him  before  she  died,  he  would  forgive  her;  and  if  he  reached 
her  too  late  he  could  at  least  pay  his  last  repects  to  her. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  do  this,  he  gave  it  no  more  thought  during 
the  journey.  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich,  tired  and  dusty  with  his  night  of 
traveling,  reached  Petersburg  in  the  early  morning.  He  crossed  the  still 
deserted  Nevsky  Prospekt,  looking  straight  before  him  through  the  morning 
mist,  without  wishing  to  think  of  what  was  awaiting  him  at  home.  He  did 
not  wish  to  think  about  it,  because  he  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  his  wife’s 
death  would  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The 
bakers,  the  night  izvoshchiks,  the  dvorniks  sweeping  the  sidewalks,  the  closed 
shops  —  all  passed  like  a  flash  before  his  eyes;  he  noticed  everything,  and 
tried  to  stifle  the  hope  that  he  reproached  himself  for  entertaining.  When 
he  reached  his  house  he  saw  an  izvoshchik,  and  a  carriage  with  a  coachman 
asleep,  standing  before  the  door.  On  the  steps  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  made 
another  effort  to  come  to  a  decision  —  wrested,  it  seemed  to  him,  from  the 
most  hidden  recess  of  his  brain,  and  which  was  something  like  this:  "  If  she 
has  deceived  me,  I  will  be  calm,  and  go  away  again;  but  if  she  has  told  the 
truth,  I  will  do  what  is  proper.” 

The  Swiss  opened  the  door  even  before  Karenin  rang  the  bell;  the  Swiss 
presented  a  strange  appearance,  without  any  necktie,  dressed  in  an  old  coat 
and  slippers. 

"  How  is  the  barynya?  ” 

"  She  is  as  comfortable  as  could  be  expected.” 

Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  turned  very  pale:  he  realized  how  deeply  he  had 
hoped  for  her  death. 

Korney,  the  servant  in  morning-dress,  came  quickly  down  the  stairs. 

"  Madame  is  very  low,”  he  said.  "  There  was  a  consultation  yesterday,  and 
the  doctor  is  here  now.” 

"Take  my  things,”  said  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich,  a  little  comforted 
to  learn  that  all  hope  of  death  was  not  lost;  and  he  went  into  the  reception- 
room. 
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A  uniform  overcoat  hung  in  the  hall.  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  noticed  it, 
and  asked: 

"  Who  is  here?  ” 

"The  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  Count  Vronsky.” 

Karenin  went  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was  nobody  there;  but  the 
sound  of  his  steps  brought  the  nurse,  in  a  cap  with  lilac  ribbons,  out  of  the 
boudoir.  She  came  to  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
with  the  familiarity  that  the  approach  of  death  permits,  led  him  into  the 
sleeping-room. 

"  Thank  the  Lord  that  you  have  come!  She  talks  of  nothing  but  you; 
always  of  you,”  she  said. 

"  Bring  some  ice  quick!  ”  said  the  imperative  voice  of  the  doctor  from 
the  chamber. 

In  the  boudoir,  sitting  on  a  little  low  chair,  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  saw 
Vronsky  weeping,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands.  He  started  at  the  sound 
of  the  doctor’s  voice,  uncovered  his  face,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Karenin.  The  sight  of  him  disturbed  him  so  much  that  he  sank  down  in 
his  chair,  as  if  he  wanted  to  disappear  out  of  sight;  then  making  a  great 
effort,  he  rose,  and  said: 

"  She  is  dying:  the  doctors  say  that  there  is  no  hope.  I  am  in  your  power. 
Only  allow  me  to  remain  here.  I  will  conform  to  your  wishes  in  every  other 
respect.  I  —  ” 

When  he  saw  Vronsky  in  tears,  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  felt  the  involun¬ 
tary  tenderness  that  the  sufferings  of  others  always  caused  him:  he  turned 
away  his  head  without  replying,  and  went  to  the  door. 

Anna’s  voice  could  be  heard  from  the  sleeping-room  —  lively,  gay,  and 
articulating  clearly.  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  went  in,  and  approached  her  bed. 

Her  face  was  turned  towards  him.  Her  cheeks  were  bright,  her  eyes  brilliant: 
her  little  white  hands,  coming  out  of  the  sleeves  of  her  night-dress,  were 
playing  with  the  corner  of  the  coverlet.  Not  only  did  she  seem  fresh  and 
well,  but  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind;  she  talked  fast  and  loud,  accenting 
her  words  with  precision  and  nicety. 

"  For  Aleksyey.  I  am  speaking  of  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  — strange,  isn’t 
it,  and  cruel,  that  both  should  be  named  Aleksyey?  Aleksyey  would  not  have 
refused  me:  I  should  have  forgotten.  He  would  have  forgiven  —  Da!  why 
does  he  not  come?  He  is  good;  he  himself  does  not  know  how  good  he  is. 
Ach!  Bozhe  moil  what  agony!  Give  me  some  water  quick!  Ach!  but  that  is 
not  good  for  her  —  my  little  daughter.  Nil!  then  very  well;  give  her  to  the 
nurse.  I  am  willing;  that  will  be  even  better.  Nu!  when  he  comes,  she  will  be 
hateful  in  his  sight;  take  her  away.” 

"Anna  Arkadyevna,  he  has  come;  here  he  is,”  said  the  nurse,  trying  to 
draw  her  attention  to  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich. 

"  Ach!  what  nonsense!  ”  continued  Anna,  without  seeing  her  husband.  fr  Da! 
give  the  little  one  to  me,  give  her  to  me!  He  hasn’t  come  yet.  You  pretend 
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that  he  will  not  forgive  me,  because  you  do  not  know  him.  Nobody  knows 
him.  I  alone  —  His  eyes,  one  must  know  them.  Serozha’s  are  very  like  them; 
that  is  why  I  can  no  longer  look  at  them.  Has  Serozha  had  his  dinner?  I  know 
he  will  be  forgotten.  Oh,  do  not  forget  him!  Let  Serozha  be  brought  into 
the  comer  chamber,  and  let  Mariette  sleep  near  him.” 

Suddenly  she  was  silent;  she  looked  frightened,  and  raised  her  arms  above 
her  head  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  She  had  recognized  her  husband. 

"No,  no,”  she  said  quickly,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  him;  I  am  afraid  of 
dying.  Aleksyey,  come  here.  I  am  in  a  hurry,  because  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live;  the  fever  will  be  upon  me  again,  and 
I  shall  know  nothing  more.  Now  I  am  conscious:  I  understand  everything  and 
I  see  everything.” 

Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich’s  wrinkled  face  expressed  acute  suffering:  he 
wanted  to  speak,  but  his  lower  lip  trembled  so  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word, 
and  his  emotion  hardly  allowed  him  to  glance  at  the  dying  woman.  He  took 
her  hand  and  held  it  between  his  own.  Every  time  that  he  turned  his  head 
towards  her,  he  saw  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  sweetness  and  a  humility  that 
he  had  never  seen  there  before. 

"Wait!  you  do  not  know  —  wait,  wait!”  She  stopped  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  "Yes,”  she  began  again,  "yes,  yes,  yes;  this  is  what  I  want  to  say. 
Do  not  be  astonished.  I  am  always  the  same;  but  there  is  another  being  within 
me  whom  I  fear:  it  is  she  who  loved  him,  him,  and  hated  you;  and  I  could 
not  forget  what  I  had  once  been.  Now  I  am  myself  —  entirely,  really  myself, 
and  not  another.  I  am  dying,  I  know  that  I  am  dying;  ask  him  if  I  am  not. 
I  feel  it  now;  there  are  those  terrible  weights  on  my  hand  and  my  feet  and  on 
my  fingers.  My  fingers!  they  are  enormous;  but  all  that  will  soon  be  over. 
One  thing  only  is  indispensable  to  me:  forgive  me,  forgive  me  wholly!  I  am 
a  sinner;  but  Serozha’s  nurse  told  me  that  there  was  a  holy  martyr  —  what 
was  her  name?  —  who  was  worse  than  I.  I  will  go  to  Rome;  there  is  a  desert 
there.  I  shall  not  trouble  anybody  there.  I  will  only  take  Serozha  and  my  little 
daughter.  No,  you  cannot  forgive  me;  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible. 
Go  away,  go  away!  you  are  too  perfect!  ” 

She  held  him  with  one  of  her  burning  hands,  and  pushed  him  away  with 
the  other. 

Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich’s  emotion  became  so  great  that  he  could  no  longer 
control  himself.  He  suddenly  felt  his  emotions  change  to  a  moral  recon¬ 
ciliation,  which  seemed  like  a  new  and  unknown  happiness.  He  had  not 
believed  that  the  Christian  law,  which  he  had  taken  for  a  guide  in  life,' ordered 
him  to  forgive  and  love  his  enemies;  and  yet  his  soul  was  filled  with  love  and 
forgiveness.  Kneeling  beside  the  bed,  he  laid  his  forehead  on  her  arm  —  the 
fever  of  which  burned  through  the  sleeve  —  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  She  bent 
towards  him,  placed  her  arm  around  her  husband’s  bald  head,  and  raised  her 
eyes  defiantly. 

"  There,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  so.  Now  farewell,  farewell  to  all!  They 
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are  coming  back  again.  Why  don’t  they  go  away?  Da!  take  off  all  these  furs 
from  me!  ” 

The  doctor  laid  her  back  gently  on  her  pillows,  and  drew  the  covering  over 
her  arms.  Anna  made  no  resistance,  looking  all  the  while  straight  before 
her  with  shining  eyes. 

"  Remember  that  I  have  only  asked  your  pardon:  I  ask  nothing  more.  Why 
doesn’t  he  come?  ”  she  said,  suddenly  looking  towards  the  door,  towards 
Vronsky.  "Come!  come  here,  and  give  him  your  hand.” 

Vronsky  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  when  he  saw  Anna  he  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"  Uncover  your  face:  look  at  him  —  he  is  a  saint,”  said  she.  "  Uncover  your 
face!  look  at  him!  ”  she  repeated  in  an  irritated  manner.  "  Aleksyey  Aleksan¬ 
drovich,  uncover  his  face:  I  want  to  see  him.” 

Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  took  Vronsky’s  hands  and  uncovered  his  face, 
disfigured  by  suffering  and  humiliation. 

"  Give  him  your  hand;  forgive  him.” 

Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  without  trying  to  keep 
back  the  tears. 

"  Thank  the  Lord!  thank  the  Lord!  ”  said  she;  "  now  everything  is  right. 
I  will  stretch  out  my  feet  a  little,  like  that;  that  is  better.  How  ugly  those 
flowers  are!  they  do  not  look  like  violets,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  hangings 
in  her  room.  rr  Bozhe  moil  Bozhe  mo'i!  when  will  this  be  over?  Give  me  some 
morphine,  doctor;  some  morphine.  Bozhe  mo’i!  Bozhe  mo'i!”  And  she  tossed 
about  on  the  bed. 

The  doctors  said  that  in  this  fever  there  was  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
of  her  living.  She  passed  the  day  delirious  and  unconscious.  Towards  midnight 
her  pulse  became  very  low:  the  end  was  expected  every  moment. 

Vronsky  went  home,  but  he  came  back  the  next  morning  to  learn  how  she 
was.  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  came  to  meet  him  in  the  reception-room,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Stay  here:  perhaps  she  will  ask  for  you.”  Then  he  took  him 
to  his  wife’s  boudoir  himself.  In  the  morning  the  restlessness,  the  rapidity  of 
thought  and  speech,  returned;  but  soon  unconsciousness  intervened  again.  The 
third  day  was  much  the  same,  and  the  doctors  began  to  hope.  On  this  day 
Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  went  into  the  boudoir  where  Vronsky  was,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  in  front  of  him. 

"  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich,”  said  Vronsky,  feeling  that  an  explanation  was 
to  be  made,  "  I  cannot  speak  —  I  cannot  think.  Have  pity  on  me!  Whatever 
may  be  your  suffering,  believe  that  mine  is  still  more  terrible.” 

He  was  going  to  rise;  but  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  prevented  him,  and  said, 
"Pray  listen  to  me:  it  is  unavoidable.  I  am  forced  to  explain  to  you  the  feel¬ 
ings  that  guide  me,  that  you  may  avoid  making  any  mistake  in  regard  to 
me.  You  know  that  I  had  decided  on  a  divorce,  and  that  I  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  to  obtain  one?  I  will  not  deny  that  at  first  I  was  undecided; 
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I  was  in  torment.  I  confess  that  I  wanted  to  avenge  myself.  When  I  received 
the  telegram,  and  came  home,  I  felt  the  same  desire.  I  will  say  more:  I  hoped 
that  she  would  die.  But  ”  —  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  considering  whether 
he  would  wholly  reveal  his  thoughts  —  "  but  I  have  seen  her:  I  have  forgiven 
her  absolutely.  The  happiness  I  feel  at  being  able  to  forgive,  clearly  shows  me 
my  duty.  I  offer  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter:  I  give  my  last  cloak  to  him 
who  has  robbed  me.  I  only  ask  one  thing  of  God  —  that  he  will  not  take 
away  from  me  this  joy  of  forgiving.” 

Tears  filled  his  eyes.  Vronsky  was  amazed  at  the  calm,  luminous  face. 

"  These  are  my  feelings.  You  may  drag  me  in  the  dust,  and  make  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  creation;  but  I  will  not  give  up  Anna  for  that,  nor  will  I 
utter  a  word  of  reproach  to  you,”  continued  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich.  "My 
duty  seems  clear  and  plain  to  me:  I  must  remain  with  her;  I  shall  remain  with 
her.  If  she  wishes  to  see  you,  I  shall  inform  you  of  it;  but  now  I  think  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  go  away.” 

Karenin  rose:  sobs  choked  his  voice.  Vronsky  rose  too,  and  standing  with 
bowed  head  and  humble  attitude,  looked  up  at  Karenin,  without  a  word  to 
say.  He  was  incapable  of  understanding  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich’s  feelings; 
but  he  felt  that  such  magnanimity  was  above  him,  and  irreconcilable  with  his 
conception  of  life. 


ANNA  KILLS  HERSELF 

From  'Anna  Karenina’:  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
Copyright,  1886,  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

[A  stolen  interview  with  her  son  shows  her  how  he  has  changed  and  a 
definite  rebuff  when  she  tries  to  re-enter  Petersburg  society  throws  Anna  into 
despair.  Karenin  refuses  a  divorce  and  Anna  constantly  feels  that  Vronsky 
is  ceasing  to  love  her.] 

NOW  I  am  myself  again  —  now  my  mind  is  clear,”  said  Anna  to 
herself,  as  soon  as  the  carriage  started,  and  rolling  a  little,  flew 
swiftly  along  the  uneven  pavement. 

r  Da!  what  was  that  good  thing  that  I  was  thinking  about  last?  Tyutkin 
the  coiffeur?  Oh  no!  not  that.  Oh  yes!  what  Yashvin  said  about  the  struggle 
for  existence — and  hatred,  the  only  thing  that  unites  men.  No:  we  go  at 
haphazard.” 

She  saw  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  a  party  of  merrymakers,  who 
had  evidently  come  to  the  city  for  a  pleasure  trip. 

"  What  are  you  seeking  under  the  disguise  of  pleasure?  ”  she  thought. 
"  You  won’t  escape  from  yourselves  ”;  and  then,  as  her  eye  fell  on  a  drunken 
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workman  led  by  a  policeman,  she  added,  "  That  man’s  way  is  quicker.  Count 
Vronsky  and  I  did  not  reach  this  pleasure,  though  we  expected  much.” 

And  for  the  first  time,  Anna  turned  upon  her  relations  with  the  count  this 
bright  light  which  was  suddenly  revealing  her  life  to  her. 

"  What  did  he  seek  in  me?  A  satisfaction  for  his  vanity,  rather  than  for 
his  love!  ” 

And  she  remembered  Vronsky’s  words,  and  the  expression  of  his  face, 
which  reminded  her  of  a  submissive  dog,  when  they  first  met  and  loved. 
Everything  seemed  a  confirmation  of  this  thought. 

rr  Da!  he  cared  for  the  triumph  of  success  above  everything.  Of  course  he 
loved  me,  but  chiefly  from  vanity.  Now  that  he  is  not  proud  of  me  any  more, 
it  is  over.  He  is  ashamed  of  me.  He  has  taken  from  me  all  that  he  could  take, 
and  now  I  am  of  no  use  to  him.  I  weigh  upon  him,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
be  in  dishonorable  relationship  with  me.  He  said  yesterday  he  wanted  the 
divorce,  so  as  to  burn  his  ships.  Perhaps  he  loves  me  still  —  but  how?  The  zest 
is  gone,”  she  said,  in  English,  as  she  looked  at  a  ruddy-faced  man  riding  by 
on  a  hired  horse.  rr  Da!  there  is  nothing  about  me  any  longer  to  his  taste.  If 
I  leave  him,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart.” 

This  was  not  mere  hypothesis:  she  saw  things  now  clearly,  as  by  a  sort 
of  clairvoyance. 

"  My  love  has  been  growing  more  and  more  selfish  and  passionate;  his 
has  been  growing  fainter  and  fainter.  That  is  why  we  cannot  go  on  together. 
He  is  all  in  all  to  me.  I  struggle  to  draw  him  closer  and  closer  to  me,  and 
he  wants  to  fly  from  me.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  union,  we  flew  to  meet  each 
other;  but  now  we  move  apart.  He  accuses  me  of  being  absurdly  jealous  — 
and  I  am;  and  yet  I  am  not,  either.  I  am  not  jealous,  but  my  love  is  no  longer 
satisfied.  But  —  ”  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  and  in  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  stress  of  her  thoughts,  she  changed  her  place  in  the  carriage. 

"  If  I  could,  I  would  try  to  be  a  simple  friend  to  him,  and  not  a  passionate 
mistress,  whom  his  coldness  frenzies;  but  I  cannot  transform  myself.  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Don’t  I  know  that  he  would  not  deceive  me  —  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  love  with  Kitty  —  that  he  has  no  intention  of  marrying  the  Princess 
Sorokina?  I  know  it  well,  but  it  is  none  the  easier  for  me.  But  what  is  that 
to  me?  If  he  is  tired  of  my  love  —  if,  when  he  does  not  feel  for  me  just  what 
I  feel  for  him,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  him  hate  me  —  this  is  — 
hell!  And  this  is  the  case.  He  has  long  ceased  to  love  me.  When  love  ceases, 
disgust  begins  —  I  don’t  know  these  streets  at  all.  What  hosts  of  houses! 
and  in  them,  people,  people  —  no  end  of  them!  and  they  all  hate  each  other! 

rr  Nu!  what  could  happen  to  me  now  that  would  give  me  happiness  again? 
Suppose  that  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich  should  consent  to  the  divorce,  and 
would  give  me  back  Serozha,  and  that  I  should  marry  Vronsky?  ”  And  as  she 
though  of  Aleksyey  Aleksandrovich,  Anna  could  see  him  before  her,  with 
his  dull,  lifeless,  faded  eyes,  his  white,  blue-veined  hands,  and  his  cracking 
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joints;  and  the  idea  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  which  had  hitherto  been 
tinged  with  tenderness,  made  her  shudder. 

"Nu!  Suppose  I  were  married,  would  not  Kitty  still  look  at  me  as  she 
looked  at  me  today?  Would  not  Serozha  ask  and  wonder  why  I  had  two  hus¬ 
bands?  But  between  me  and  Vronsky  what  new  feeling  could  I  imagine?  Is  it 
possible  that  our  relations  might  be,  if  not  pleasanter,  at  least  no  worse  than 
they  are  now?  No,  and  no!  ”  she  replied,  without  the  least  hesitation.  "  Impos¬ 
sible!  We  are  growing  apart;  and  I  am  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  displeases 
me,  and  I  cannot  change  him:  every  means  has  been  tried.  .  .  . 

"Da!  there’s  a  beggar  with  a  child.  She  thinks  she  inspires  pity.  Were  we 
not  thrown  into  the  world  to  hate  each  other,  and  to  torment  ourselves  and 
everybody  else?  Here  come  the  school-boys  out  to  play!  —  Serozha?  ”  It  re¬ 
minded  her  of  her  son.  "  I  used  to  think  that  I  loved  him,  and  I  was  touched 
by  his  gentleness.  I  also  lived  without  him,  gave  him  up  for  my  love,  and  was 
not  sorry  for  the  change,  since  I  was  contented  with  him  whom  I  loved.”  And 
she  remembered  with  disgust  what  she  called  that  love.  And  the  clearness  in 
which  she  now  saw  her  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  others,  delighted  her. 
"  Thus  am  I,  and  Piotr,  and  the  coachman  Feodor,  and  that  merchant,  and  all 
people  from  here  to  the  Volga,  wherever  these  remarks  are  applicable  —  and 
everywhere  and  always,”  she  thought,  as  the  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the 
low-roofed  station  of  the  Nizhny  Novgorod  Railroad,  and  the  porter  came  out 
to  meet  her. 

"  Shall  I  book  you  for  Obiralovki?  ”  asked  Piotr. 

She  had  entirely  forgotten  why  she  had  come,  and  only  by  a  great  effort 
could  she  understand  what  he  meant. 

"  Yes,”  she  said,  handing  him  her  purse;  and  taking  her  little  red  bag,  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage. 

As  she  entered  with  the  throng,  she  reviewed  all  the  details  of  her  situation 
and  the  plans  between  which  she  was  halting.  And  again  hope  and  despair 
alternately  filled  her  tortured,  cruelly  palpitating  heart.  As  she  sat  on  the 
stelliform  divan,  she  looked  with  aversion  on  the  people  going  and  coming  — 
they  were  all  her  enemies  —  and  thought  now  of  how,  when  she  reached  the 
station,  she  would  write  to  him,  and  what  she  would  write,  and  then  how  at 
this  very  moment  he  —  not  thinking  of  her  suffering  —  was  complaining  to 
his  mother  of  his  position,  and  how  she  would  go  to  his  room,  and  what  she 
would  say  to  him.  The  thought  that  she  might  yet  live  happily  crossed  her 
brain;  and  how  hard  it  was  to  love  and  hate  him  at  the  same  time!  And  above 
all,  how  her  heart  was  beating,  as  if  to  burst  its  bounds! 

A  bell  sounded,  and  some  impudent  young  men  of  a  flashy  and  vulgar  ap¬ 
pearance  passed  before  her.  Then  Piotr,  in  his  livery  and  top-boots,  with  his 
dull,  good-natured  face,  crossed  the  waiting-room,  and  came  up  to  escort  her 
to  the  cars.  The  noisy  men  about  the  door  stopped  talking  while  she  passed 
out  upon  the  platform;  then  one  of  them  made  some  remark  to  his  neighbor, 
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which  was  apparently  an  insult.  Anna  mounted  the  high  steps,  and  sat  down 
alone  in  the  compartment  on  the  dirty  sofa  which  had  once  been  white,  and  laid 
her  bag  beside  her  on  the  springy  seat.  Piotr  raised  his  gold-laced  hat,  with  an 
inane  smile,  for  a  farewell,  and  departed.  The  saucy  conductor  shut  the 
door.  A  woman,  deformed,  and  ridiculously  dressed  up,  followed  by  a  little 
girl  laughing  affectedly,  passed  below  the  car  window.  Anna  looked  at  her 
with  disgust.  The  little  girl  was  speaking  loud  in  a  mixture  of  Russian  and 
French. 

"  That  child  is  grotesque  and  already  self-conscious,”  thought  Anna;  and 
she  seated  herself  at  the  opposite  window  of  the  empty  apartment,  to  avoid 
seeing  the  people. 

A  dirty,  hunchbacked  muzhik,  passed  close  to  the  window,  and  examined 
the  car  wheels;  he  wore  a  cap,  from  beneath  which  could  be  seen  tufts  of 
disheveled  hair.  "  There  is  something  familiar  about  that  humpbacked  mu¬ 
zhik,”  thought  Anna;  and  suddenly  she  remembered  her  nightmare,  and  drew 
back  frightened  towards  the  car  door,  which  the  conductor  was  just  opening 
to  admit  a  lady  and  gentleman. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  out?  ” 

Anna  did  not  answer;  and  under  her  veil  no  one  could  see  the  terror  which 
paralyzed  her.  She  sat  down  again.  The  couple  took  seats  opposite  her,  and 
cast  stealthy  but  curious  glances  at  her  dress.  The  husband  and  wife  were 
obnoxious  to  her.  The  husband  asked  her  if  she  objected  to  smoking  —  evi¬ 
dently  not  for  the  sake  of  smoking,  but  as  an  excuse  for  entering  into  con¬ 
versation  with  her.  Having  obtained  her  permission,  he  remarked  to  his  wife 
in  French  that  he  felt  even  more  inclined  to  talk  than  to  smoke.  They  ex¬ 
changed  stupid  remarks,  with  the  hope  of  attracting  Anna’s  attention  and 
drawing  her  into  the  conversation.  Anna  clearly  saw  how  they  bored  each 
other,  how  they  hated  each  other.  It  was  impossible  not  to  hate  such  painful 
monstrosities.  The  second  gong  sounded,  and  was  followed  by  the  rumble 
of  baggage  —  noise,  shouts,  laughter.  Anna  saw  so  clearly  that  there  was 
nothing  to  rejoice  at,  that  this  laughter  roused  her  indignation,  and  she  longed 
to  stop  her  ears.  At  last  the  third  signal  was  given,  the  train  started,  the  loco¬ 
motive  whistled,  and  the  gentleman  crossed  himself.  "  It  would  be  interesting 
to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  that,”  thought  Anna,  looking  at  him  angrily. 
Then  she  looked  by  the  woman’s  head  out  of  the  car  window  at  the  people 
standing  and  walking  on  the  platform.  The  car  in  which  Anna  sat  moved 
past  the  stone  walls  of  the  station,  the  switches,  the  other  cars.  The  motion  be¬ 
came  more  rapid;  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  slanted  into  the  car  window,  and 
a  light  breeze  played  through  the  slats  of  the  blinds. 

Forgetting  her  neighbors,  Anna  breathed  in  the  fresh  air,  and  took  up  again 
the  course  of  her  thoughts. 

rr  Da!  What  was  I  thinking  about?  I  cannot  imagine  any  situation  in  which 
my  life  could  be  anything  but  one  long  misery.  We  are  all  dedicated  to  un- 
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happiness:  we  all  know  it,  and  only  seek  for  ways  to  deceive  ourselves.  But 
when  you  see  the  truth,  what  is  to  be  done?  ” 

"  Reason  was  given  to  man  that  he  might  avoid  what  he  dislikes,”  remarked 
the  woman  in  French,  apparently  delighted  with  her  sentence. 

The  words  fitted  in  with  Anna’s  thought. 

"To  avoid  what  he  dislikes,”  she  repeated;  and  a  glance  at  the  handsome¬ 
faced  man,  and  his  thin  better  half,  showed  her  that  the  woman  looked  upon 
herself  as  a  misunderstood  creature,  and  that  her  stout  husband  did  not  con¬ 
tradict  this  opinion,  but  took  advantage  of  it  to  deceive  her.  Anna,  as  it  were, 
read  their  history,  and  looked  into  the  most  secret  depths  of  their  hearts;  but 
it  was  not  interesting,  and  she  went  on  with  her  reflections. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me,  and  reason  was  given  to  avoid  it;  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  done.  Why  not  extinguish  the  light  when  it  shines  on  things 
disgusting  to  see?  But  how?  Why  does  the  conductor  keep  hurrying  through 
the  car?  Why  does  he  shout?  Why  are  there  people  in  this  car?  Why  do  they 
speak?  What  are  they  laughing  at?  It  is  all  false,  all  a  lie,  all  deception,  all 
vanity  and  vexation.” 

When  the  train  reached  the  station,  Anna  followed  the  other  passengers, 
and  tried  to  avoid  too  rude  a  contact  with  the  bustling  crowd.  She  hesitated 
on  the  platform,  trying  to  recollect  why  she  had  come,  and  to  ask  herself 
what  she  meant  to  do.  All  that  seemed  to  her  possible  before  to  do,  now  seemed 
to  her  difficult  to  execute  —  especially  amid  this  disagreeable  crowd.  Now  the 
porters  came  to  her,  and  offered  her  their  services;  now  some  young  men,  clat¬ 
tering  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  talking  loud,  observed  her  curiously: 
and  she  knew  not  where  to  take  refuge.  Finally  it  occurred  to  her  to  stop  an 
official,  and  ask  him  if  a  coachman  had  not  been  there  with  a  letter  for 
Count  Vronsky. 

"  The  Count  Vronsky?  Just  now  some  one  was  here.  He  was  inquiring  for 
the  Princess  Sorokina  and  her  daughter.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is 
this  coachman?  ” 

Just  then  Anna  espied  the  coachman  Mikhail,  rosy  and  gay  in  his  elegant 
blue  livery  and  watch-chain,  coming  towards  her,  and  carrying  a  note,  im¬ 
mensely  proud  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  commission. 

Anna  broke  the  seal,  and  her  heart  stood  still  as  she  read  the  carelessly 
written  lines: 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  note  did  not  find  me  in  Moscow.  I  shall  return 
at  ten  o’clock.” 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  expected,”  she  said  to  herself  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Very  good:  you  can  go  home,”  she  said  to  Mikhail.  She  spoke  the  words 
slowly  and  gently,  because  her  heart  beat  so  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe 
or  speak. 

"  No,  I  will  not  let  you  make  me  suffer  so,”  thought  she,  addressing  with  a 
threat,  not  Vronsky  so  much  as  the  thought  that  was  torturing  her;  and  she 
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moved  along  the  platform.  Two  chambermaids  waiting  there  turned  to  look 
at  her,  and  made  audible  remarks  about  her  toilet.  "Just  in  style,”  they  said, 
referring  to  her  lace.  The  young  men  would  not  leave  her  in  peace.  They 
stared  at  her,  and  passed  her  again  and  again  —  making  their  jokes  so  that 
she  should  hear.  The  station-master  came  to  her,  and  asked  if  she  was  going 
to  take  the  train.  A  lad  selling  kvas  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her. 

rr  Bozhe  mo'i!  where  shall  I  fly?  ”  she  said  to  herself. 

When  she  reached  the  end  of  the  platform  she  stopped.  Some  women  and 
children  were  there,  talking  with  a  man  in  spectacles,  who  had  probably  come 
to  the  station  to  meet  them.  They  too  stopped,  and  turned  to  see  Anna  pass 
by.  She  hastened  her  steps.  A  truck  full  of  trunks  rumbled  by,  making  the 
floor  shake  so  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  on  a  moving  train. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  man  who  was  run  over  on  the  day  when  she 
met  Vronsky  for  the  first  time,  and  she  knew  then  what  was  in  store  for  her. 
With  light  and  swift  steps  she  descended  the  stairway  which  led  from  the 
pump  at  the  end  of  the  platform  down  to  the  rails,  and  stood  very  near  the 
train,  which  was  slowly  passing  by.  She  looked  under  the  cars  —  at  the  chains 
and  the  brake,  and  the  high  iron  wheels  —  and  she  tried  to  estimate  with  her 
eye  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  back  wheels,  and  the  moment  when 
the  middle  would  be  in  front  of  her. 

"  There,”  she  said,  looking  at  the  shadow  of  the  car  thrown  upon  the  black 
coal-dust  which  covered  the  sleepers,  "  there,  in  the  center,  he  will  be  pun¬ 
ished;  and  I  shall  be  delivered  from  it  all  —  and  from  myself.” 

Her  little  red  traveling-bag  caused  her  to  lose  the  moment  when  she  could 
throw  herself  under  the  wheels  of  the  first  car:  she  could  not  detach  it  from 
her  arm.  She  awaited  the  second.  A  feeling  like  that  she  had  experienced 
once,  just  before  taking  a  dive  in  the  river,  came  over  her,  and  she  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  This  familiar  gesture  called  back  to  her  soul  memories  of 
youth  and  childhood.  Life,  with  its  elusive  joys,  glowed  for  an  instant  before 
her,  but  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  car;  and  when  the  middle,  between 
the  two  wheels,  appeared,  she  threw  away  her  red  bag,  drawing  her  head  be¬ 
tween  her  shoulders,  and  with  outstretched  hands  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
under  the  car.  She  had  time  to  feel  afraid.  "  Where  am  I?  What  am  I  doing? 
Why?  ”  thought  she,  trying  to  draw  back;  but  a  great,  inflexible  mass  struck 
her  head,  and  threw  her  upon  her  back.  "  Lord,  forgive  me  all!  ”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  feeling  the  struggle  to  be  in  vain.  A  little  muzhik  was  working  on  the 
railroad,  mumbling  in  his  beard.  And  the  candle  by  which  she  read,  as  in  a 
book,  the  fulfilment  of  her  life’s  work  —  of  its  deceptions,  its  grief,  and  its 
torment  —  flared  up  with  greater  brightness  than  she  had  ever  known,  reveal¬ 
ing  to  her  all  that  before  was  in  darkness;  then  flickered,  grew  faint,  and 
went  out  forever. 
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IN  certain  respects  Dostoyevsky  is  the  most  characteristically  national  of 
Russian  writers.  This  flows  not  only  from  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind 
and  temperament,  but  from  the  peculiar  vicissitudes  of  his  life  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  uneventful  existences  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  These  circumstances,  it  is  true,  were 
felt  by  the  writers  mentioned;  but  practically  they  affected  him  far  more  deeply 
than  they  did  the  others,  with  their  rather  one-sided  training;  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen  —  especially  the  young  of  both  sexes  —  were  not  slow  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  fact.  His  special  domain  was  the  one  which  Turgenev 
and  Tolstoy  did  not  understand,  and  had  touched  not  at  all,  or  only  incident¬ 
ally  —  the  great  middle  class  of  society,  or  what  corresponded  thereto  in  Russia. 
Through  his  father,  Mikhail  Andreyevich  Dostoyevsky,  Feodor  Mikhailovich 
belonged  to  the  class  of  "  nobles  ”  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  gentry;  through  his 
mother,  to  the  respectable,  well-to-do  merchant  class,  which  remained  distinct 
from  the  other,  and  was  especially  so  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  in  personal  appearance  he  was  a  typical  member  of  the  peasant 
class.  The  father  was  resident  physician  in  the  Marie  Hospital  for  the  Poor  in 
Moscow,  having  entered  the  civil  service  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812,  during 
which  he  had  served  as*a  physician  in  the  army.  In  the  very  contracted  apart¬ 
ment  which  he  occupied  in  the  hospital,  Feodor  was  born  —  one  of  a  family  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest  and  the  youngest, 
were  bom  there — on  October  30  [November  11],  1821.  The  children  were 
brought  up  at  home  as  long  as  possible,  and  received  their  instruction  from 
tutors  and  their  father.  Even  after  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  two  elder 
boys  for  a  government  institution  forced  the  parents  to  send  them  to  a  boarding- 
school  during  the  week,  they  continued  their  strict  supervision  over  their 
associates,  discouraged  nearly  all  friendships  with  their  comrades,  and  never 
allowed  them  to  go  into  the  street  unaccompanied,  after  the  national  custom  in 
good  families,  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  more. 

Feodor,  according  to  the  account  of  his  brothers  and  relatives,,  was  always  a 
quiet,  studious  lad,  and  he  with  his  elder  brother  Mikhail  spent  their  weekly 
holidays  chiefly  in  reading,  Walter  Scott  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  being 
among  their  favorite  authors;  though  Russian  writers,  especially  Pushkin,  were 
not  neglected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  whole  training  contributed  not 
only  to  the  literary  tastes  which  the  famous  author  and  his  brother  cher- 
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ished  throughout  their  lives,  but  to  the  formation  of  that  friendship  between 
them  which  was  stronger  than  all  others,  and  to  the  sincere  belief  in  religion 
and  the  profound  piety  which  permeated  the  spirit  and  the  books  of  Feodor 
Mikhailovich. 

In  1837  the  mother  died,  and  the  father  took  his  two  eldest  sons  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  enter  them  in  the  government  School  of  Engineers.  But  the 
healthy  Mikhail  was  pronounced  consumptive  by  the  doctor,  while  the  sickly 
Feodor  was  given  a  certificate  of  perfect  health.  Consequently  Mikhail  was 
rejected,  and  went  to  the  Engineers’  School  in  Revel,  while  Feodor,  always 
quiet  and  reserved,  was  left  lonely  in  the  St.  Petersburg  school.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  for  three  years,  studying  well,  but  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  his 
passionately  beloved  literary  subjects,  and  developing  a  precocious  and  pene¬ 
trating  critical  judgment  on  such  matters.  After  graduating  well  as  ensign  in 
1841,  he  studied  for  another  year,  and  became  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  sub¬ 
lieutenant,  and  entered  on  active  service,  attached  to  the  drafting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Engineers’  School,  in  August  1843. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  he  resigned  from  the  service,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature.  His  father  had  died  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  had  he  possessed  any  practical  talent  he  might  have  lived  in  comfort 
on  the  sums  which  his  guardian  sent  him.  But  throughout  his  life  people 
seemed  to  fleece  him  at  will;  he  lost  large  sums  at  billiards  with  strangers,  and 
otherwise;  he  was  generous  and  careless;  in  short,  he  was  to  the  end  nearly 
always  in  debt,  anxiety,  and  difficulties.  Then  came  the  first  important  crisis 
in  his  life.  He  wrote  (or  re-wrote)  '  Poor  People  ’;  and  said  of  his  state  of 
mind,  as  he  reckoned  up  the  possible  pecuniary  results,  that  he  could  not  sleep 
for  nights  together,  and  "If  my  undertaking  does  not  succeed,  perhaps  I 
shall  hang  myself.”  The  history  of  that  success  is  famous  and  stirring.  His 
only  acquaintance  in  literary  circles  was  his  old  comrade  D.  V.  Grigorovich 
(also  well  known  as  a  writer),  and  to  him  he  committed  the  manuscript.  His 
friend  took  it  to  the  poet  and  editor  Nekrasov,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  appear 
in  the  '  Collection  ’  which  the  latter  was  intending  to  publish.  Dostoyevsky 
was  especially  afraid  of  the  noted  critic  Byelinsky’s  judgment  on  it:  "  He  will 
laugh  at  my  '  Poor  People,’  ”  said  he;  "  but  I  wrote  it  with  passion,  almost  with 
tears.” 

He  spent  the  evening  with  a  friend,  reading  with  him,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  Gogol’s  '  Dead  Souls,’  and  returned  home  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  It  was  one  of  the  "  white  nights  ”  of  early  summer,  and  he  sat  down 
by  his  window.  Suddenly  the  door-bell  rang,  and  in  rushed  Grigorovich  and 
Nekrasov  who  flung  themselves  upon  his  neck.  They  had  begun  to  read  his 
story  in  the  evening,  remarking  that  "  ten  pages  would  suffice  to  show  its 
quality.”  But  they  had  gone  on  reading,  relieving  each  other  as  their  voices 
failed  them  with  fatigue  and  emotion,  until  the  whole  was  finished.  At  the 
point  where  Pokrovsky’s  old  father  runs  after  his  coffin,  Nekrasov  pounded  the 
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table  with  the  manuscript,  deeply  affected,  and  exclaimed,  "  Deuce  take  him!  ” 
Then  they  decided  to  hasten  to  Dostoyevsky:  "  No  matter  if  he  is  asleep —  we 
will  wake  him  up.  This  is  above  sleep.” 

The  close  friendship  which  sprang  up  as  a  result  between  Byelinsky  and 
Dostoyevsky  was  destined,  however,  to  exert  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
Dostoyevsky’s  career,  quite  apart  from  its  critical  aspect.  Byelinsky  was  an 
atheist  and  a  socialist,  and  Dostoyevsky  was  brought  into  relations  with  per¬ 
sons  who  shared  those  views,  although  he  himself  never  wavered,  apparently, 
in  his  religious  faith,  and  was  never  in  harmony  with  any  other  aspirations  of 
his  associates  except  that  of  freeing  the  serfs.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  the  catastrophe  which  overtook  many  visitors,  occasional  or 
constant,  of  the  "  circles,”  groups  of  students  interested  in  sociology,  at  whose 
head  stood  Petrashevsky.  Dostoyevsky  himself  declared,  about  thirty  years 
later,  that  "  the  socialists  sprang  from  the  followers  of  Petrashevsky;  they 
sowed  much  seed.”  He  has  dealt  with  them  and  their  methods  in  his  novel 
'  The  Possessed,’  which  gives  a  marvelous  picture  of  the  self-seeking  revolu¬ 
tionist.  Dostoyevsky  was  rarely  at  the  house  of  Petrashevsky,  but  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  as  he  was  a  good  reader,  he  was  asked  to  read  aloud  Byelinsky’s  famous 
letter  to  Gogol,  which  was  regarded  as  a  victorious  manifesto  of  "Western” 
(i.  e.,  of  socialistic)  views.  This,  technically,  was  propagating  revolution,  and 
was  the  chief  charge  against  him  when  the  catastrophe  happened,  and  he, 
together  with  over  thirty  other  "  Petrashevtsy,”  was  arrested  on  April  23  [May 
5],  1849.  In  the  Peter-Paul  Fortress  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  eight  months 
pending  trial,  Dostoyevsky  wrote  '  The  Little  Hero,’  two  or  three  unimportant 
works  having  appeared  since  'Poor  People.’  At  last  he,  with  several  others, 
was  condemned  to  death  and  led  out  for  execution.  The  history  of  that  day, 
and  the  analysis  of  his  sensations  and  emotions,  are  to  be  found  in  several  of 
his  books:  '  Crime  and  Punishment,’  '  The  Idiot,’  '  The  Brothers  Karamazov.’ 
At  the  last  moment  it  was  announced  to  them  that  the  emperor  had  com¬ 
muted  their  sentence  to  exile  in  varying  degrees,  and  they  were  taken  to  Siberia. 
Aleksyey  Pleshcheyev,  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  man  who  sent  Byel¬ 
insky’s  letter  to  Dostoyevsky,  was  banished  for  a  short  term  of  years  to  the 
disciplinary  brigade  in  Orenburg;  and  when  I  saw  him  in  St.  Petersburg  forty 
years  later,  I  was  able  to  form  a  faint  idea  of  what  Dostoyevsky’s  popularity 
must  have  been,  by  the  way  in  which  he  —  a  man  of  much  less  talent,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  personal  power  —  was  surrounded,  even  in  church,  by  adoring 
throngs  of  young  people.  Dostoyevsky’s  sentence  was  "  four  years  at  forced 
labor  in  prison;  after  that,  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier”;  but  he  did  not  lose 
his  nobility  and  his  civil  rights,  being  the  first  noble  to  retain  them  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  story  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  during  his  imprisonment  is  to  be 
found  in  his  '  Notes  from  the  House  of  the  Dead,’  where,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  man  sentenced  to  ten  years’  labor  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  he  gives  us 
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a  startling,  faithful,  but  in  some  respects  a  consoling  picture  of  life  in  a 
Siberian  prison.  His  own  judgment  as  to  his  exile  was,  "  The  government  only 
defended  itself;  ”  and  when  people  said  to  him,  "  How  unjust  your  exile 
was!  ”  he  replied,  even  with  irritation,  "  No,  it  was  just.  The  people  them¬ 
selves  would  have  condemned  us.”  Moreover,  he  did  not  like  to  give  benefit 
readings  in  later  years  from  his  '  Notes  from  the  House  of  the  Dead,’  lest  he 
might  be  thought  to  complain.  Besides,  this  catastrophe  was  the  making  of 
him,  by  his  own  confession;  he  had  become  a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  with 
a  host  of  imaginary  afflictions  and  ills,  and  had  this  affair  not  saved  him  from 
himself  he  said  that  he  "  should  have  gone  mad.”  It  seems  certain,  from  the 
testimony  of  his  friend  and  physician,  that  he  was  already  subject  to  the  epi¬ 
leptic  fits  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  attribute  to  his  imprisonment;  and 
which  certainly  increased  in  severity  as  the  years  went  on,  until  they  occurred 
once  a  month  or  oftener,  in  consequence  of  overwork  and  excessive  nervous 
strain.  In  his  novel  '  The  Idiot,’  whose  hero  is  an  epileptic,  he  has  made  a 
psychological  study  of  his  sensations  before  and  after  such  fits,  and  elsewhere 
he  makes  allusions  to  them. 

After  serving  in  the  ranks  and  being  promoted  officer  when  he  had  finished 
his  term  of  imprisonment,  he  returned  to  Russia  in  1859,  and  lived  first  at 
Tver;  afterward,  when  permitted,  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  married  in  Siberia 
the  widow  of  a  friend,  and  in  1867  he  married  again,  this  time  his  secretary, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children. 

His  journalistic  turn  of  mind,  combined  in  nearly  equal  measures  with  his 
literary  talent,  produced  several  singular  effects.  It  rendered  his  periodical, 
Diary  of  a  Writer,  the  most  popular  publication  of  the  day,  and  a  success 
when  previous  ventures  had  failed,  though  it  consisted  entirely  of  his  own 
views  on  current  topics  of  interest,  literary  questions,  and  whatever  came  into 
his  head.  On  his  novels  it  had  a  rather  disintegrating  effect.  Most  of  them  are 
of  great  length,  are  full  of  digressions  from  the  point,  and  there  is  often  a 
lack  of  finish  about  them  which  extends  not  only  to  the  minor  characters  but 
to  the  style  in  general.  In  fact,  his  style  is  neither  jewel-like  in  its  brilliancy, 
as  is  Turgenev’s,  nor  has  it  the  elegance,  broken  by  carelessness,  of  Tolstoy’s. 
But  it  was  popular,  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  class  of  society  which  it 
was  his  province  to  depict,  and  though  diffuse,  it  is  not  possible  to  omit  any 
of  the  long  psychological  analyses,  or  dreams,  or  series  of  ratiocinations,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  web  of  the  story  and  the  moral,  as  chain  armor  is  spoiled 
by  the  rupture  of  a  link. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  his  ideal  —  and  at  his  own  character,  plus 
a  certain  irritability  and  tendency  to  suspicion  of  which  his  friends  speak  — 
is  to  scrutinize  the  pictures  of  Prince  Myshkin  ('The  Idiot’),  Ivan  ('The 
Insulted  and  Injured’),  Alyosha  ('The  Brothers  Karamazov’).  Pure, 
delicate  both  physically  and  morally,  as  Dostoyevsky  himself  is  described 
by  those  who  knew  him  best;  devout,  gentle,  intensely  sympathetic,  strongly 
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masculine  yet  with  a  large  admixture  of  the  feminine  element  —  such  are 
these  three;  such  is  also,  in  his  way,  Raskolnikov  ('  Crime  and  Punishment  ’) . 
His  feminine  characters  are  the  precise  counterparts  of  these  in  many  respects, 
but  are  often  also  quixotic  even  to  boldness  and  wrong-headedness,  like 
Aglaya  ('  The  Idiot  ’) ,  or  to  shame,  like  Sonia  ('  Crime  and  Punishment  ’) , 
and  the  heroine  of  '  The  Insulted  and  Injured.’ 

In  June  1880  Dostoyevsky  made  a  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  Pushkin’s 
monument  in  Moscow,  which  completely  overshadowed  the  speeches  of  Tur¬ 
genev  and  Aksakov,  and  gave  rise  to  what  was  probably  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  literary  ovation  ever  seen  in  Russia.  By  that  time  he  had  become  the 
object  of  pilgrimages,  on  the  part  of  the  young  especially,  to  a  degree  which 
no  other  Russian  author  has  ever  experienced,  and  the  recipient  of  confidences, 
both  personal  and  written,  which  pressed  heavily  on  his  time  and  strength. 
That  ovation  has  never  been  surpassed,  save  by  the  astonishing  concourse  at 
his  funeral.  He  died  of  a  lesion  of  the  brain  on  January  28  [February  8], 
1881.  Thousands  followed  his  coffin  for  miles,  but  there  was  no  "demon¬ 
stration,”  as  that  word  was  understood  in  Russia.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  in  an  unexpected  way,  since  all  classes  of  society,  even  those  which 
had  not  seemed  closely  interested  or  sympathetic,  now  joined  in  the  tribute 
of  respect,  which  amounted  to  loving  enthusiasm. 

His  own  characterization  of  his  work,  when  reproached  with  its  occasional 
lack  of  continuity  and  finish,  was  that  his  aim  was  to  make  his  point,  and  the 
exigencies  of  money  and  time  under  which  he  labored  were  to  blame  for  the 
defects  which,  with  his  keen  literary  judgment,  he  perceived  quite  as  clearly 
as  did  his  critics.  If  that  point  be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  help  the  reader  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  literary-journalistic  style,  and  to  pardon  shortcomings  for  the  sake 
of  the  pearls  of  principle  and  psychology  which  can  be  fished  up  from  the 
profound  depths  of  his  voluminous  tomes,  and  of  his  analysis.  The  gospel 
which  Dostoyevsky  consistently  preached,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
to  the  end,  was  love,  self-sacrifice  even  to  self-effacement.  That  was  and  is  the 
secret  of  his  power,  even  over  those  who  did  not  follow  his  precepts. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood 


FROM  '  POOR  PEOPLE  ’ 

LETTER  FROM  VARVARA  DOBROSYELOV  TO  MAKAR  DYEVUSHKIN 

POKROVSKY  was  a  poor,  very  poor  young  man;  his  health  did  not 
permit  of  his  attending  regularly  to  his  studies,  and  so  it  was  only  by 
way  of  custom  that  we  called  him  a  student.  He  lived  modestly,  peace¬ 
ably,  quietly,  so  that  we  could  not  even  hear  him  from  our  room.  He  was  very 
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queer  in  appearance;  he  walked  so  awkwardly,  bowed  so  uncouthly,  spoke  in 
such  a  peculiar  manner,  that  at  first  I  could  not  look  at  him  without  laugh¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  he  was  of  an  irritable  character,  was  constantly  getting 
angry,  flew  into  a  rage  at  the  slightest  trifle,  shouted  at  us,  complained 
of  us,  and  often  went  off  to  his  room  in  a  fit  of  wrath  without  finish¬ 
ing  our  lesson.  He  had  a  great  many  books,  all  of  them  expensive,  rare 
books.  He  gave  lessons  somewhere  else  also,  received  some  remuneration, 
and  just  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  money,  he  went  off  and  bought  more 
books. 

In  time  I  learned  to  understand  him  better.  He  was  the  kindest,  the  most 
worthy  man,  the  best  man  I  ever  met.  My  mother  respected  him  highly.  Later 
on,  he  became  my  best  friend  —  after  my  mother,  of  course.  .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  a  little  old  man  made  his  appearance  at  our  house  — 
a  dirty,  badly  dressed,  small,  gray-haired,  sluggish,  awkward  old  fellow;  in 
short,  he  was  peculiar  to  the  last  degree.  At  first  sight  one  would  have  thought 
that  he  felt  ashamed  of  something,  that  his  conscience  smote  him  for  some¬ 
thing.  He  writhed  and  twisted  constantly;  he  had  such  tricks  of  manner  and 
ways  of  shrugging  his  shoulders,  that  one  would  not  have  been  far  wrong  in 
assuming  that  he  was  a  little  crazy.  He  would  come  and  stand  close  to  the 
glazed  door  in  the  vestibule,  and  not  dare  to  enter.  As  soon  as  one  of  us,  Sasha 
or  I  or  one  of  the  servants  whom  he  knew  to  be  kindly  disposed  toward  him, 
passed  that  way,  he  would  begin  to  wave  his  hands,  and  beckon  us  to  him, 
and  make  signs;  and  only  when  we  nodded  to  him  or  called  to  him  —  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  that  there  was  no  stranger  in  the  house  and  that  he  might 
enter  when  he  pleased  —  only  then  would  the  old  man  softly  open  the  door, 
with  a  joyous  smile,  rubbing  his  hands  together  with  delight,  and  betake 
himself  to  Pokrovsky’s  room.  He  was  his  father. 

Afterward  I  learned  in  detail  the  story  of  this  poor  old  man.  Once  upon 
a  time  he  had  been  in  the  government  service  somewhere  or  other,  but  he  had 
not  the  slightest  capacity,  and  his  place  in  the  service  was  the  lowest  and 
most  insignificant  of  all.  When  his  first  wife  died  (the  mother  of  the  student 
Pokrovsky),  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  again,  and  wedded  a  woman 
from  the  petty-merchant  class.  Under  the  rule  of  this  new  wife,  everything 
was  at  sixes  and  sevens  in  his  house;  there  was  no  living  with  her;  she  drew  a 
tight  rein  over  everybody.  Student  Pokrovsky  was  a  boy  at  that  time,  ten  years 
of  age.  His  stepmother  hated  him.  But  fate  was  kind  to  little  Pokrovsky. 
Bykov,  a  landed  proprietor,  who  was  acquainted  with  Pokrovsky  the  father 
and  had  formerly  been  his  benefactor,  took  the  child  under  his  protection 
and  placed  him  in  a  school.  He  took  an  interest  in  him  because  he  had  known 
his  dead  mother,  whom  Anna  Feodorovna  had  befriended  while  she  was  still 
a  girl,  and  who  had  married  her  off  to  Pokrovsky.  From  school  young  Po¬ 
krovsky  entered  a  gymnasium,  and  then  the  University,  but  his  impaired  health 
prevented  his  continuing  his  studies  there.  Mr.  Bykov  introduced  him  to  Anna 
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Feodorovna,  recommended  him  to  her,  and  in  this  way  young  Pokrovsky  had 
been  taken  into  the  house  as  a  boarder,  on  condition  that  he  should  teach 
Sasha  all  that  was  necessary. 

But  old  Pokrovsky  fell  into  the  lowest  dissipation  through  grief  at  his 
wife’s  harshness,  and  was  almost  always  in  a  state  of  drunkenness.  His  wife 
beat  him,  drove  him  into  the  kitchen  to  live,  and  brought  matters  to  such  a 
point  that  at  last  he  got  used  to  being  beaten  and  ill-treated,  and  made  no 
complaint.  He  was  still  far  from  being  an  old  man,  but  his  evil  habits  had 
nearly  destroyed  his  mind.  The  only  sign  in  him  of  noble  human  sentiments 
was  his  boundless  love  for  his  son.  It  was  said  that  young  Pokrovsky  was  as 
like  his  dead  mother  as  two  drops  of  water  to  each  other.  The  old  man  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  his  son,  and  came  to  see  him  regularly  twice  a  week.  He 
dared  not  come  more  frequently,  because  young  Pokrovsky  could  not  endure 
his  father’s  visits.  Of  all  his  failings,  the  first  and  greatest,  without  a  doubt, 
was  his  lack  of  respect  for  his  father.  However,  the  old  man  certainly  was  at 
times  the  most  intolerable  creature  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
dreadfully  inquisitive;  in  the  second,  by  his  chatter  and  questions  he  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  son’s  occupations;  and  lastly,  he  sometimes  presented  himself 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  son  broke  the  father,  in  a  degree,  of  his  faults 
—  of  his  inquisitiveness  and  his  chattering;  and  ultimately  brought  about  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  the  latter  listened  to  all  he  said  as  to  an  oracle, 
and  dared  not  open  his  mouth  without  his  permission. 

There  were  no  bounds  to  the  old  man’s  admiration  of  and  delight  in  his 
Petinka,  as  he  called  his  son.  When  he  came  to  visit  him  he  almost  always 
wore  a  rather  anxious,  timid  expression,  probably  on  account  of  his  uncertainty 
as  to  how  his  son  would  receive  him,  and  generally  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
for  a  long  time  to  go  in;  and  if  I  happened  to  be  present,  he  would  question 
me  for  twenty  minutes:  How  was  Petinka?  Was  he  well?  In  what  mood  was 
he,  and  was  not  he  occupied  in  something  important?  What,  precisely,  was  he 
doing?  Was  he  writing,  or  engaged  in  meditation?  When  I  had  sufficiently 
encouraged  and  soothed  him,  the  old  man  would  at  last  make  up  his  mind 
to  enter,  and  would  open  the  door  very,  very  softly,  very,  very  cautiously, 
and  stick  his  head  in  first;  and  if  he  saw  that  his  son  was  not  angry,  and 
nodded  to  him,  he  would  step  gently  into  the  room,  take  off  his  little  coat, 
and  his  hat,  which  was  always  crumpled,  full  of  holes  and  with  broken  rims, 
and  hang  them  on  a  hook,  doing  everything  very  softly,  and  inaudibly.  Then 
he  would  seat  himself  cautiously  on  a  chair  and  never  take  his  eyes  from  his 
son,  but  would  watch  his  every  movement  in  his  desire  to  divine  the  state 
of  his  Petinka’s  temper.  If  the  son  was  not  exactly  in  the  right  mood,  and 
the  old  man  detected  it,  he  instantly  rose  from  his  seat  and  explained,  "  I  only 
ran  in  for  a  minute,  Petinka.  I  have  been  walking  a  good  way,  and  happened 
to  be  passing  by,  so  I  came  in  to  rest  myself.”  And  then  silently  he  took  his 
poor  little  coat  and  his  wretched  little  hat,  opened  the  door  again  very  softly, 
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and  went  away,  forcing  a  smile  in  order  to  suppress  the  grief  which  was 
seething  up  in  his  soul,  and  not  betray  it  to  his  son. 

But  when  the  son  received  his  father  well,  the  old  man  was  beside  himself 
with  joy.  His  satisfaction  shone  forth  in  his  face,  in  his  gestures,  in  his  move¬ 
ments.  If  his  son  addressed  a  remark  to  him,  the  old  man  always  rose  a  little 
from  his  chair,  and  replied  softly,  cringingly,  almost  reverently,  and  always 
made  an  effort  to  employ  the  most  select,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  ridiculous 
expressions.  But  he  had  not  the  gift  of  language;  he  always  became  confused 
and  frightened,  so  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  or  what 
to  do  with  his  person,  and  went  on,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  whispering  his 
answer  to  himself,  as  though  desirous  of  recovering  his  composure.  But  if  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  good  answer,  the  old  man  gained  courage,  set  his  waist¬ 
coat  to  rights,  and  his  cravat  and  his  coat,  and  assumed  an  air  of  personal 
dignity.  Sometimes  his  courage  rose  to  such  a  point,  his  daring  reached  such 
a  height,  that  he  rose  gently  from  his  chair,  went  up  to  the  shelf  of  books, 
took  down  a  book.  He  did  all  this  with  an  air  of  artificial  indifference  and 
coolness,  as  though  he  could  always  handle  his  son’s  books  in  this  proprietary 
manner,  as  though  his  son’s  caresses  were  no  rarity  to  him.  But  I  once  hap¬ 
pened  to  witness  the  old  man’s  fright  when  Pokrovsky  asked  him  not  to  touch 
his  books.  He  became  confused,  hurriedly  replaced  the  book  upside  down, 
then  tried  to  put  it  right,  turned  it  round  and  set  it  wrong  side  to,  leaves  out, 
smiled,  reddened,  and  did  not  know  how  to  expiate  his  crime. 

Pokrovsky  fell  ill,  two  months  after  the  events  which  I  have  described 
above.  During  those  two  months  he  had  striven  incessantly  for  the  means  of 
existence,  for  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  had  a  settled  position.  Like  all 
consumptives,  he  bade  farewell  only  with  his  last  breath  to  the  hope  of  a  very 
long  life.  .  .  .  Anna  Feodorovna  herself  made  all  the  arrangements  about 
the  funeral.  She  bought  the  very  plainest  sort  of  a  coffin,  and  hired  a  truck¬ 
man.  In  order  to  repay  herself  for  her  expenditure,  Anna  Feodorovna  took 
possession  of  all  the  dead  man’s  books  and  effects.  The  old  man  wrangled 
with  her,  raised  an  uproar,  snatched  from  her  as  many  books  as  possible, 
stuffed  all  his  pockets  with  them,  thrust  them  into  his  hat  and  wherever  he 
could,  carried  them  about  with  him  all  the  three  days  which  preceded  the 
funeral,  and  did  not  even  part  with  them  when  the  time  came  to  go  to  the 
church.  During  all  those  days  he  was  like  a  man  stunned,  who  has  lost  his 
memory,  and  he  kept  fussing  about  near  the  coffin  with  a  certain  strange 
anxiety;  now  he  adjusted  the  paper  band  upon  the  dead  man’s  brow,  now  he 
lighted  and  snuffed  the  candles.  It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  fix  his 
thoughts  in  orderly  manner  on  anything.  Neither  my  mother  nor  Anna 
Feodorovna  went  to  the  funeral  services  in  the  church.  My  mother  was  ill, 
but  Anna  Feodorovna  quarreled  with  old  Pokrovsky  just  as  she  was  all  ready 
to  start,  and  so  stayed  away.  The  old  man  and  I  were  the  only  persons  present. 
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A  sort  of  fear  came  over  me  during  the  services  —  like  the  presentiment  of 
something  which  was  about  to  happen.  I  could  hardly  stand  out  the  ceremony 
in  church.  At  last  they  put  the  lid  on  the  coffin  and  nailed  it  down,  placed  it 
on  the  cart  and  drove  away.  I  accompanied  it  only  to  the  end  of  the  street. 
The  truckman  drove  at  a  trot.  The  old  man  ran  after  the  cart,  weeping  aloud; 
the  sound  of  his  crying  was  broken  and  shaken  by  his  running.  The  poor  man 
lost  his  hat  and  did  not  stop  to  pick  it  up.  His  head  was  wet  with  the  rain; 
the  sleet  lashed  and  cut  his  face.  The  old  man  did  not  appear  to  feel  the  bad 
weather,  but  ran  weeping  from  one  side  of  the  cart  to  the  other.  The  skirts  of 
his  shabby  old  coat  waved  in  the  wind  like  wings.  Books  protruded  from  every 
one  of  his  pockets;  in  his  hands  was  a  huge  book,  which  he  held  tightly 
clutched.  The  passers-by  removed  their  hats  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Some  halted  and  stared  in  amazement  at  the  poor  old  man.  Every  moment  the 
books  kept  falling  out  of  his  pockets  into  the  mud.  People  stopped  him,  and 
pointed  out  his  losses  to  him;  he  picked  them  up,  and  set  out  again  in  pursuit 
of  the  coffin.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  an  old  beggar  woman  joined  herself 
to  him  to  escort  the  coffin.  At  last  the  cart  turned  the  corner,  and  disappeared 
from  my  eyes.  I  went  home.  I  flung  myself,  in  dreadful  grief,  on  my  mother’s 
bosom. 


THE  ATTEMPTED  MURDER 
From  '  The  Idiot  ’ 

[In  this  novel  Dostoyevsky  traces  the  career  of  Prince  Myshkin,  a  man 
who  is  intellectually  deficient  but  spiritually  normal.  His  transparent  good¬ 
ness,  which  quite  disconcerts  ordinary  mortals,  has  won  him  the  love  and 
respect  of  Nastasya  Filippovna,  a  woman  of  great  charm,  who  has  had  many 
unpleasant  experiences  and  is  thoroughly  sophisticated  and  cynical.  Parfen 
Rogozhin,  as  devoted  to  the  body  as  Myshkin  to  the  spirit,  is  his  bitter  rival 
for  Nastasya.] 

/  ||  SHEY  passed  again  through  the  same  rooms  through  which  Prince 
Myshkin  had  come;  Rogozhin  walked  a  little  in  advance  and  the 
;  Prince  followed  him.  They  entered  the  large  hall.  Here  on  the  walls 

were  several  pictures,  all  portraits  of  bishops  and  landscapes  in  which  nothing 
could  be  distinguished.  Above  the  door  into  the  next  room  hung  a  picture 
strange  in  form,  since  it  was  two  and  a  half  yards  in  length  and  not  more  than 
six  inches  in  height.  It  represented  the  Saviour  just  after  he  had  been  taken 
down  from  the  Cross.  The  Prince  glanced  at  it  as  if  trying  to  remember  some¬ 
thing,  but,  without  stopping,  started  through  the  door.  He  was  very  ill  at  ease, 
and  sought  to  leave  the  house  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  Rogozhin  suddenly 
stopped  before  the  picture. 
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"You  see  all  these  pictures  here/’  he  said.  "My  late  father  bought  them 
all  for  one  or  two  rubles  apiece  at  auctions.  He  loved  them.  An  expert  looked 
them  all  over:  '  rubbish  ’  he  called  them.  But  this  one,  this  picture  over  the 
door,  also  bought  for  two  rubles,  he  thought  was  not  '  rubbish.’  Father  was 
offered  350  rubles  for  it,  and  Savalyev  Ivan  Dmitrich,  the  merchant  and 
lover  of  art,  went  up  to  400  and  last  week  offered  my  brother  Semen  Semenich 
500  for  it.  I  kept  it  for  myself.” 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  copy  of  Hans  Holbein,”  said  the  Prince,  taking  another  look 
at  the  picture;  "  and  although  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  think  it’s  an  excellent  copy. 
I  saw  that  picture  abroad  and  cannot  forget  it.  But  why  .  .  .  ?  ” 

Rogozhin  suddenly  turned  away  from  the  picture  and  walked  straight  ahead. 
Of  course  absent-mindedness  and  that  curious  strangely  irritable  temperament 
which  suddenly  appeared  in  Rogozhin  might  have  explained  this  convulsive¬ 
ness,  but  somehow  it  seemed  strange  to  the  Prince  that  a  conversation  which 
he  had  not  begun  should  be  so  suddenly  interrupted,  and  that  Rogozhin  had 
not  even  answered  him. 

"  Well,  Lyev  Nikolayevich,  I  have  been  so  wanting  to  ask  you  whether  you 
believed  in  God  or  not,”  Rogozhin  suddenly  began  again,  after  a  few  steps. 

"  How  strangely  you  ask,  and  .  .  .  look,”  remarked  the  Prince  in¬ 
voluntarily. 

"  Yes,  I  love  to  look  at  that  picture,”  muttered  Rogozhin  quietly  as  if  again 
forgetting  his  question. 

"  That  picture?  ”  exclaimed  the  Prince,  under  the  impression  of  a  sudden 
thought.  "  That  picture?  Why,  a  man  could  lose  his  faith  from  that  picture.” 

"  He  does,”  Rogozhin  unexpectedly  broke  in.  They  reached  the  outside  door. 

"  What!  ”  The  Prince  suddenly  stopped.  "  What  is  the  matter?  I  was 
almost  joking,  and  you  are  so  serious.  Why  do  you  ask  me  if  I  believe  in  God? 

"  Oh,  for  no  reason.  I  wanted  to  ask.  Many  don’t  believe  now,  and  it  is 
true  you  have  been  abroad.  A  man  with  drunken  eyes  once  told  me  that  here 
in  Russia  more  than  in  all  other  lands  people  do  not  believe  in  God.  It  is 
easier  for  us,  he  said,  than  for  them,  because  we  have  gone  further.” 

Rogozhin  smiled  bitterly.  As  soon  as  he  had  asked  his  question,  he  suddenly 
opened  the  door,  and,  holding  it  by  the  knob,  waited  for  the  Prince  to  go  out. 
The  Prince  was  surprised,  but  went  out.  His  friend  came  out  on  the  steps 
after  him,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Both  stood  there  with  such  ex¬ 
pressions  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  where  they  had  come  and  what 
they  had  to  do. 

"  Good-by,”  said  the  Prince,  offering  his  hand. 

"  Good-by,”  said  Rogozhin,  pressing  the  outstretched  hand  firmly  but 
mechanically.  The  Prince  went  down  one  step  and  turned  around. 

"  And  in  regard  to  faith,”  he  began  smiling  (apparently  not  wishing  to 
leave  Rogozhin  that  way)  and  also  aroused  by  a  sudden  memory:  "  last  week 
in  two  days  I  had  four  different  meetings.  One  morning  I  traveled  on  a  new 
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railroad  for  four  hours  with  a  certain  S —  and  talked  with  him  and  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  I  had  heard  a  lot  about  him  as  an  atheist.  He  is  really 
a  very  learned  man,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  talk  with  a  real  scholar.  Besides  that, 
he  had  been  unusually  well  brought  up,  so  that  I  talked  with  him  quite  like 
an  equal  in  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  doesn’t  believe  in  God.  But 
one  thing  surprised  me.  He  doesn’t  talk  about  that  the  whole  time,  and  it 
surprised  me  just  as  before  whenever  I  have  met  unbelievers  or  read  their 
books,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  are  talking  and  writing  absolutely 
not  about  that,  although  apparently  they  are.  I  said  that  to  him,  but  apparently 
not  clearly  or  I  didn’t  know  how  to  express  myself,  because  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  me. 

"  In  the  evening  I  stopped  for  the  night  in  a  local  inn;  the  night  before  a 
murder  had  been  committed  in  it,  so  that  everyone  was  talking  about  it  when 
I  arrived.'  Two  peasants  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  drunk,  who  had  known  one 
another  a  long  time,  old  friends,  drank  a  lot  of  tea  and  went  into  one  room 
to  sleep.  One  of  them  had  seen  the  other  have,  during  the  past  two  days,  a 
silver  watch  and  a  thin  yellow  chain  which  apparently  he  didn’t  know  his 
friend  had.  This  man  was  not  a  thief,  was  even  honest,  and,  for  a  peasant, 
absolutely  not  poor.  That  watch  so  pleased  him  and  confused  him  that  he 
couldn’t  hold  out.  He  took  a  knife,  and  when  his  friend  turned  away  he 
cautiously  walked  up  behind  him,  took  a  good  look,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  with  a  bitter  prayer,  '  Lord,  forgive  me  for  Christ’s  sake,’  he  cut  his 
friend’s  throat  like  a  ram  and  took  away  his  watch.” 

Rogozhin  broke  out  in  laughter.  He  laughed  as  if  caught  by  some  attack. 
It  was  even  strange  to  look  at  that  laugh  after  his  recent  gloomy  mood. 

"  I  like  that.  No,  that’s  best  of  all,”  he  kept  crying  convulsively,  almost 
with  a  sigh.  "  One  man  simply  doesn’t  believe  in  God  and  another  believes  so 
well  that  he  cuts  people’s  throats  with  prayer.  No,  brother  Prince,  you  didn’t 
invent  that.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  that’s  the  best  of  all.” 

"  In  the  morning  I  went  out  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  city,”  continued  the 
Prince  as  soon  as  Rogozhin  stopped,  although  the  smile  still  shook  his  lips 
convulsively  and  in  fits,  "  and  I  saw  a  drunken  soldier  absolutely  disheveled 
staggering  along  the  wooden  pavement.  He  came  up  to  me.  '  Buy,  master,  a 
silver  cross.  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  ten  kopecks.  It’s  real  silver.’  I  saw  he  had 
a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  he  must  have  just  taken  it  off.  It  was  on  a  blue,  well 
worn  ribbon,  but  it  was  made  of  lead:  I  could  see  that  at  the  first  glance  — 
of  large  size,  with  eight  points,  a  real  Byzantine  design.  I  took  out  ten  kopecks 
and  gave  it  to  him,  and  put  the  cross  on.  I  could  see  by  his  face  how  happy 
he  was  that  he  had  fooled  a  stupid  gentleman,  and  he  went  away  to  drink 
up  the  cross — no  doubt  of  that.  That  was  the  strangest  impression  I  have 
had  in  Russia;  before  that  I  understood  nothing  in  it,  as  if  I  grew  up  un¬ 
consciously,  and  I  had  fantastic  thoughts  of  it  during  those  five  years  abroad. 
As  I  went  along,  I  thought,  '  No,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  condemn 
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that  betrayal  of  Christ:  only  God  knows  what  is  in  these  weak  drunken 
hearts! 

"  In  an  hour,  back  near  the  hotel,  I  came  upon  a  woman  with  a  nursing 
baby.  The  woman  was  still  young,  the  baby  not  quite  six  weeks  old.  The  child 
was  smiling,  as  she  said  for  the  first  time  since  it  had  been  born,  and  she  so 
piously  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  '  Well,  who  are  you,  young  woman?  ’  I 
said  (I  kept  asking  the  same  questions) ;  and  she  said:  '  Just  like  a  mother’s 
joy  when  she  notices  the  first  smile  of  her  baby  must  be  the  joy  of  God  every 
time  when  He  sees  in  heaven  that  some  sinner  is  praying  to  Him  with  his 
whole  heart.’  Hie  woman  said  that  to  me  in  almost  those  words;  and  it  is 
such  a  deep,  such  a  refined,  truly  religious  thought,  a  thought  in  which  the 
whole  essence  of  Christianity  is  expressed  at  once,  that  is,  the  whole  under¬ 
standing  of  God  as  our  own  father,  and  the  joy  of  God  in  man  as  the  joy 
of  a  father  in  his  own  children  —  that  is  the  chief  thought  of  Christ.  A  simple 
woman!  A  mother  .  .  .  who  knows,  perhaps  that  woman  may  have  been 
the  wife  of  that  soldier! 

"  Listen,  Parfen.  That  is  my  answer  to  what  you  asked  me:  the  essence  of 
religious  feeling  never  fits  into  any  discussions,  any  acts  and  crimes,  any 
atheism.  It  somehow  is  not  that  and  never  will  be.  That  is  the  thing  that  all 
atheists  will  somehow  slip  over  always,  and  they  will  never  speak  about  that. 
But  the  chief  thing  is  that  you  will  find  that  clearer  and  sooner  in  a  Russian 
heart,  and  that  is  my  conclusion.  That  is  one  of  the  first  convictions  that 
I  got  from  our  Russia.  There  is  something  to  be  done,  Parfen,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  in  our  Russian  world,  believe  me.  You  remember  how  we  once 
met  in  Moscow  and  talked  .  .  .  and  I  absolutely  had  no  idea  of  coming  back 
here!  and  I  absolutely  had  no  idea  of  meeting  you!  Well,  good-by  and  so  long, 
and  may  God  not  forsake  you!  ” 

He  turned  and  went  down  the  steps. 

"Lyev  Nikolayevich,”  shouted  Parfen,  when  the  Prince  had  reached  the 
bottom.  "  Have  you  the  cross  you  bought  from  the  soldier  on  you?  ” 

"Yes,  I  have.”  The  Prince  stopped  again. 

"  Show  it  to  me.” 

Something  new  and  strange!  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  up  and  show 
him  the  cross  without  taking  it  from  his  neck. 

"  Give  it  to  me,”  said  Rogozhin. 

"  Why,  do  you  .  .  .  ?  ”  The  Prince  did  not  want  to  give  up  the  cross. 

"  I  will  wear  it  and  give  you  mine,  if  you  will  wear  it.” 

"You  want  to  exchange  crosses?  If  you  do,  Parfen,  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
We  will  be  brothers?  ” 

The  Prince  took  off  his  lead  cross,  Parfen  his  gold  one,  and  they  ex¬ 
changed.  Parfen  was  silent.  With  pained  surprise,  the  Prince  noticed  that  the 
old  distrust,  the  former  bitter  and  almost  mocking  smile  had  still  not  left 
the  face  of  his  so-called  brother,  but  at  least  at  times  could  be  seen  plainly. 
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Finally  Rogozhin  took  the  Prince’s  hand  silently,  and  stood  there  awhile  as  if 
undecided;  finally  he  suddenly  pulled  him  nearer,  saying  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice:  "  Come  along.” 

They  crossed  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  and  rang  a  bell  at  a  door  opposite 
to  that  from  which  they  had  come.  The  door  quickly  opened.  An  oldish  woman 
all  bent  over  and  dressed  in  black,  her  head  done  up  in  a  kerchief,  bowed 
silently  and  low  to  Rogozhin.  He  asked  her  something  quickly,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  led  the  Prince  on  through  the  rooms.  Again  came  dark 
rooms  with  an  unusual  cold  cleanliness,  coldly  and  sternly  furnished  with  old 
furniture  in  clean  white  coverings.  Without  knocking,  Rogozhin  led  the 
Prince  directly  into  a  small  room  like  a  parlor,  barred  off  by  a  screen  of  red 
wood,  with  two  doors  on  the  sides  and  behind  this  there  was  apparently  a  bed¬ 
room.  In  a  corner  of  the  parlor  on  an  armchair  by  the  stove,  sat  a  little  old 
woman,  apparently  not  so  very  old,  with  a  quite  healthy,  pleasant  round  face 
but  completely  gray,  and  (as  you  could  see  at  the  first  glance)  in  her  second 
childhood.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black  woolen  dress  with  a  large  black  ker¬ 
chief  about  her  neck  and  a  clean  white  cap  with  black  ribbons.  Her  feet  rested 
on  a  footstool.  Beside  her  was  another  clean  old  woman,  older  than  she,  also 
in  mourning  and  a  white  cap,  apparently  a  companion,  who  was  silently  knit¬ 
ting  stockings.  Both  must  have  been  silent  all  the  time.  The  first  old  woman, 
catching  sight  of  Rogozhin  and  the  Prince,  smiled  at  them,  and  several  times 
nodded  to  them  as  a  sign  of  pleasure. 

"  Mother,”  said  Rogozhin,  kissing  her  hand,  "  here  is  my  good  friend, 
Prince  Lyev  Nikolayevich  Myshkin:  we  exchanged  crosses.  He  was  a  brother 
to  me  once  in  Moscow,  and  has  done  a  lot  for  me.  Bless  him,  Mother,  as  you 
would  your  own  son.  Here,  this  way:  let  me  take  your  hand  .  . 

But  the  old  woman,  before  Parfen  had  a  chance  to  do  it,  lifted  her  right 
hand,  brought  three  fingers  together  and  three  times  piously  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  the  Prince.  Then  once  again  she  nodded  to  him  tenderly 
and  affectionately. 

"  Let’s  be  going  now,  Lyev  Nikolayevich,”  said  Parfen.  "  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  brought  you  .  .  .” 

When  they  came  out  on  the  staircase  he  added:  "You  see  she  doesn’t 
understand  what  people  say  to  her,  and  she  didn’t  understand  my  words,  but 
she  blessed  you.  That  means  she  wanted  to  .  .  .  Good-by,  we  both  must  be 
off,”  and  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Let  me  embrace  you  in  parting,  you  strange  man,”  called  the  Prince, 
looking  at  him  with  a  tender  reproach,  and  he  went  to  embrace  him.  Parfen 
started  to  raise  his  hands,  and  dropped  them  at  once.  He  had  not  made  up 
his  mind;  he  turned  away  so  as  not  to  look  at  the  Prince;  he  did  not  wish 
to  embrace  him. 

"  Heavens,  though  I  took  your  cross  I  won’t  kill  you  for  your  watch,”  he 
muttered  inaudibly  with  a  sudden  strange  laugh.  Suddenly  his  whole  face 
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changed.  He  grew  terribly  pale,  his  lips  trembled,  his  eyes  flashed.  He  raised 
his  arms,  embraced  the  Prince  firmly,  and  with  a  sigh  said:  "Take  her,  if  it 
is  fate!  She  is  yours!  I  yield.  .  .  .  Remember  Rogozhin,”  and  leaving  the 
Prince  without  looking  at  him  he  hurriedly  went  into  his  own  apartment  and 
slammed  the  door. 

It  was  already  late,  almost  half  past  two,  and  the  Prince  did  not  find  Epan- 
chin  at  home.  Leaving  a  card,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Vyesy  and  ask  for 
Kolya;  and  if  he  was  not  there,  to  leave  a  note  for  him.  At  the  Vyesy  they 
told  him  that  Nikolay  Ardalionovich  "  had  gone  out  this  morning,  and  in 
going  out  had  left  word  that,  if  anyone  came  to  ask  for  him,  to  say  that  he 
may  be  back  at  three  o’clock.  If  he  is  not  here  by  half  past  three,  that  means 
that  he  has  gone  to  Pavlovsk  by  train  to  the  villa  of  Mme.  Epanchina,  and 
will  dine  there.”  The  Prince  sat  down  to  wait,  and  finally  decided  to  dine. 

At  half  past  three  and  even  at  four  Kolya  had  not  appeared.  The  Prince 
went  out  and  moved  mechanically  where  his  eyes  led  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  summer  in  Petersburg  there  are  sometimes  charming  days,  clear,  warm, 
and  quiet.  As  it  happened,  this  was  one  of  those  rare  days.  For  some  time  the 
Prince  wandered  aimlessly.  He  knew  very  little  of  the  city.  Sometimes  he 
stopped  at  the  street  corners,  before  some  house,  in  squares,  and  on  bridges. 
Once  he  even  went  to  rest  in  a  bakeshop.  Sometimes  with  great  curiosity  he 
watched  the  passers-by.  But  most  of  all  he  noticed  neither  the  passers-by,  nor 
where  he  was  going.  He  was  tense  and  uneasy,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  an 
unusual  need  of  solitude.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  and  to  devote  himself  to  this 
painful  tenseness  quite  passionately  without  seeking  any  outlet.  With  his 
aversion  he  did  not  wish  to  answer  the  questions  that  streamed  up  in  his  heart 
and  soul.  "  Am  I  to  blame  for  everything?  ”  he  kept  muttering  to  himself, 
almost  without  understanding  the  words. 

At  six  o’clock  he  reached  the  platform  of  the  railroad  to  Tsarskoye  Selo. 
The  solitude  soon  became  unendurable.  A  new  wave  swept  over  his  heart, 
and  in  an  instant  a  clear  light  lit  up  that  darkness  in  which  his  soul  was  groan¬ 
ing.  He  took  a  ticket  to  Pavlovsk,  and  with  impatience  hurried  to  leave. 
But  of  course  one  thing  followed  him,  and  this  was  reality  and  not  fantasy 
as  he  was  perhaps  inclined  to  think.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
car,  he  suddenly  threw  his  ticket  on  the  floor,  and  went  out  of  the  station 
confused  and  sad.  Some  time  after  in  the  street,  he  seemed  to  remember 
something,  to  imagine  something  very  strange  which  had  long  been  disturbing 
him.  He  suddenly  understood  something  which  had  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  but  which  he  had  not  noticed  until  that  very  moment:  some  hours  ago 
even  in  the  Vyesy,  hours  even  before  his  arrival  there,  he  suddenly  began 
to  search  for  something  around  himself.  And  he  forgot  for  a  long  time,  for 
a  half  hour,  and  then  looked  around  with  uneasiness  and  searched  around  him. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  noticed  in  himself  this  diseased  and  hitherto  un- 
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recognized  movement  which  had  so  long  mastered  him  when  suddenly  there 
gleamed  before  him  another  memory  which  had  extraordinarily  interested 
him;  he  remembered  that  at  the  moment  when  he  noticed  he  was  looking  for 
something  around  him,  he  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk  by  the  window  of  a 
shop  and  with  great  curiosity  was  examining  the  goods  in  the  window.  Now 
he  wanted  to  test  something  certainly.  Was  he  really  standing  there,  perhaps 
five  minutes  ago,  before  the  window  of  this  shop?  Did  it  not  occur  to  him; 
did  he  not  confuse  something?  Did  they  exist,  this  shop  and  these  goods? 
He  felt  himself  today  in  a  very  sick  mood,  almost  in  that  which  came  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attacks  of  his  former  illness.  He  knew  that  in  such 
preparatory  moments  he  was  extraordinarily  distraught  and  often  confused 
objects  and  persons  if  he  looked  at  them  without  special  straining  attention. 
But  there  was  a  special  reason  why  he  wished  so  to  test  if  he  had  been  standing 
before  that  shop;  among  the  things  in  view  in  the  window  of  the  shop  was  one 
object  at  which  he  looked  and  which  he  even  valued  at  sixty  silver  kopecks; 
and  he  remembered  this  in  spite  of  his  distraction  and  anxiety.  Consequently 
if  that  shop  existed  and  this  object  was  actually  displayed  among  the  goods, 
he  must  have  really  stopped  for  the  object.  Therefore  this  object  had  such 
a  strong  interest  for  him  that  it  attracted  his  attention  even  at  the  time  when 
he  was  in  such  a  confused  state  of  mind  after  leaving  the  railroad  station. 
He  walked  along  looking  almost  sadly  to  the  right,  and  his  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing  in  uneasy  impatience.  There  is  the  store;  he  had  finally  found  it.  He  was 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  it  when  he  thought  of  turning  round.  Yes, 
there  was  the  object  worth  sixty  kopecks.  "Yes,  sixty  kopecks,  no  more,” 
he  repeated  now  and  laughed.  But  he  laughed  hysterically;  he  felt  very  ill 
at  ease.  He  now  clearly  remembered  that  it  was  just  there  before  that  window 
that  he  had  suddenly  turned  around  so  long  ago  when  he  had  felt  the  eye 
of  Rogozhin.  Convinced  that  he  was  not  mistaken  (and  he  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  before  the  test)  he  turned  away  and  quickly  left  the  store. 
He  had  to  think  quickly,  definitely;  it  was  now  clear  that  he  had  not  been 
dreaming  in  the  station,  and  that  something  real  and  definite  connected  with 
all  his  former  uneasiness  had  definitely  happened.  An  internal  unconquerable 
aversion  again  overpowered  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  think  of  anything;  he 
did  not  wish  to  think.  He  was  bothering  about  something  else. 

Among  other  things  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  in  his  epileptic  condition 
there'  was  one  step  just  before  the  very  attack  (if  only  an  attack  was  really 
coming  on)  when  suddenly  amid  the  sadness,  the  spiritual  gloom,  the  op¬ 
pression,  his  brain  would  flare  up  in  moments  and  all  his  life  forces  would 
be  tense  with  uncommon  vigor.  The  sensation  of  life  and  of  self-realization 
was  magnified  almost  ten  times  in  these  moments,  which  came  like  flashes 
of  lightning.  His  mind  and  heart  were  lighted  up  with  an  unusual  light; 
and  his  passions,  his  doubts,  his  uneasiness  were  laid  to  rest  together,  were 
resolved  into  a  higher  peace,  full  of  clear,  human  joy  and  hope,  full  of  reason 
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and  the  final  cause.  But  these  moments,  these  gleams,  were  only  a  foretaste 
of  that  final  second  (it  was  never  more  than  a  second)  with  which  the  fit 
began.  That  second  was,  of  course,  unendurable.  When  thinking  of  these 
moments,  when  he  was  already  well,  he  often  asked  himself,  "  Are  all  these 
flashes  and  gleams  of  the  highest  sensation  and  self-realization  or  perhaps  of 
the  '  highest  being  ’  nothing  else  than  the  disease,  the  destruction  of  a  normal 
condition?  and  if  so,  they  are  not  the  highest  existence  but  must  be  counted 
with  the  lowest.  And  once  he  came  to  the  very  paradoxical  conclusion: 
"  Suppose  this  is  the  illness?  ”  He  decided  finally:  "  What  does  it  matter  that 
this  tension  is  abnormal  if  the  very  result,  if  the  moment  of  sensation  when 
remembered  and  examined  in  the  period  of  health  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
harmony  and  beauty,  gives  an  unheard  of  and  unsuspected  feeling  of  fullness 
of  measure,  of  reconciliation  and  of  the  anxious  fusion  of  prayer  with  the 
highest  synthesis  of  life?  ”  These  vague  impressions  seemed  to  him  very  in¬ 
telligible,  although  still  too  weak.  But  in  the  fact  that  this  was  really  "  beauty 
and  prayer,”  that  this  was  the  "  highest  synthesis  of  life  ”  —  in  this  he  could 
not  doubt,  and  could  not  admit  doubts.  Had  not  a  vision  occurred  to  him 
at  this  moment,  as  from  hashish,  opium,  or  wine,  destroying  and  distorting 
the  soul,  abnormal  and  non-existent?  All  this  he  could  decide  healthily  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  illness.  These  moments  were  only  an  extra  strength¬ 
ening  of  self-consciousness — if  you  had  to  express  this  sensation,  this  con¬ 
dition,  in  one  word:  self-consciouness  —  and  at  the  same  time  self-realization 
in  the  highest  degree  direct. 

If,  at  the  last  conscious  moment  before  the  attack,  he  could  control  him¬ 
self  and  consciously  say  to  himself:  "Yes,  for  this  moment  one  would  give 
one’s  whole  life,”  yet  that  moment  of  itself  would  have  been  worth  a  whole 
life.  But  he  could  never  live  out  the  dialectic  part  of  his  result.  The  dullness, 
the  spiritual  darkness,  idiocy  came  before  him,  stood  out  before  him  as  the 
clear  consequences  of  these  "  highest  moments.”  Seriously,  of  course,  he 
would  not  have  disputed  this.  In  the  result,  that  is,  in  the  evaluation  of  this 
moment,  without  doubt,  there  was  a  mistake;  but  the  reality  of  the  sensation 
confused  him.  What  did  it  have  to  do  with  reality?  What  would  it  have 
been  had  he  succeeded  in  saying  to  himself  at  that  moment  that  this  second 
in  the  boundless  happiness  which  he  fully  felt  could  be  worth  his  whole  life. 
"  At  that  moment,”  as  he  once  said  to  Rogozhin  in  Moscow,  "  at  that  moment 
I  have  sometimes  an  understanding  of  that  strange  phrase  that  time  will  be 
no  more.  Probably,”  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  that  same  second  which 
was  too  short  to  permit  the  emptying  of  the  overturned  pitcher  of  the  epileptic 
Mahomet,  while  yet  he  succeeded  at  that  same  second  in  looking  around  the 
whole  residence  of  Allah.”  Yes,  in  Moscow,  he  and  Rogozhin  had  often  met 
and  had  talked  not  about  this  alone.  "  Rogozhin  said  that  I  had  been  then 
a  brother  to  him:  he  said  it  today  for  the  first  time,”  thought  the  Prince 
to  himself. 
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He  thought  about  this  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  under  a  tree  in  the  Summer 
Garden.  It  was  about  seven  o’clock.  The  Garden  was  empty;  something  dark 
veiled  for  an  instant  the  setting  sun.  It  was  sultry,  rather  like  the  distant 
foreboding  of  a  storm.  In  his  present  moody  condition,  it  had  for  him  a 
certain  charm;  he  clung  with  all  his  memories  and  reason  to  every  external 
object,  and  this  pleased  him.  He  kept  wanting  to  forget  something,  something 
actual,  present,  but  at  the  first  glance  about  him  he  at  once  recognized  again 
his  gloomy  thought,  a  thought  from  which  he  so  much  wished  to  be  released. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  recently  spoken  in  a  restaurant  with  a  workman 
after  dinner  about  a  recent  extraordinarily  strange  murder  which  had  created 
tumult  and  talk.  He  had  only  thought  about  it  when  suddenly  something 
happened  to  him  again. 

An  extraordinarily  unshakable  desire,  almost  an  illusion,  suddenly  seized 
his  whole  will.  He  jumped  up  from  the  bench  and  went  from  the  Garden 
direct  to  the  Petersburg  Side.  There  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva  he  asked  a 
passer-by  to  point  him  out  across  the  Neva  the  Petersburg  Side.  It  was  done, 
but  he  did  not  go  there.  Yes,  and  in  any  case  there  was  no  use  in  going  today: 
a  new  thought.  He  had  had  an  address  long  ago;  he  could  easily  find  the 
home  of  the  relative  of  Lebedev;  but  he  knew  almost  for  a  certainty  that  he 
would  not  find  her  at  home.  "  She  must  have  gone  to  Pavlovsk,  or  Kolya 
would  have  left  something  at  the  Vyesy  according  to  the  agreement.”  So  if 
he  went  now  there  was  no  way  of  seeing  her.  Another  gloomy,  torturing 
curiosity  ensnared  him.  A  new  sudden  idea  came  into  his  head.  .  .  . 

But  for  him  it  was  too  much  that  he  was  going  and  knew  where  he  was 
going:  a  moment  later  he  was  on  his  way  again,  almost  without  noticing  his 
way.  To  think  further  about  his  "  sudden  idea  ”  became  horribly  repulsive  and 
almost  impossible.  With  a  painfully  strained  attention  he  kept  looking  at 
everything  that  met  his  eyes,  the  heavens  and  the  Neva.  He  almost  began 
to  speak  to  a  child  that  met  him.  His  epileptic  condition  must  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  more  and  more.  The  storm  was  approaching,  rolling  nearer,  though 
slowly.  The  distant  thunder  was  becoming  audible;  it  was  stifling  .  .  . 

For  some  reason  he  kept  remembering  now,  as  he  sometimes  remembered 
a  disconnected  and  stupidly  boring  musical  motif,  the  nephew  of  Lebedev, 
whom  he  had  recently  seen.  A  strange  thing:  he  always  thought  of  him  in 
the  form  of  that  murderer  about  whom  Lebedev  had  spoken  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  his  nephew.  Yes,  he  had  read  about  that  murderer  very  recently.  He  had 
read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  such  things  ever  since  he  had  come  to 
Russia.  He  steadily  followed  all  these  cases,  and  he  had  recently  interested 
himself  too  much  in  a  conversation  with  a  workman  about  the  murder  of  the 
Zhemariny.  The  workman  had  agreed  with  him,  he  remembered  that.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  workman;  he  was  a  clever  chap,  solid  and  cautious,  but  in  this 
respect  "  God  knows  who  he  was;  it  is  hard  in  a  new  land  to  understand  new 
people.”  But  he  was  beginning  to  believe  passionately  in  the  Russian  soul. 
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Oh,  it  had  brought  out  much  that  was  new  in  the  last  six  months,  much  that 
was  unfathomed,  unheard  of,  unexpected.  A  strange  soul  is  darkness,  a 
Russian  soul  is  darkness,  darkness  for  many.  He  had  long  ago  met  with 
Rogozhin,  met  closely,  met  "  as  a  brother,”  but  does  he  know  Rogozhin?  And 
yet  what  a  chaos  there  is  in  all  this,  what  a  tumult,  what  hideousness!  and 
what  a  loathsome  and  self-satisfied  bounder  is  that  nephew  of  Lebedev’s! 
"  And  yet  what  am  I?  ”  (The  Prince  continued  to  dream.  "  Did  he  really  kill 
these  people,  these  six  men?  I  seem  to  be  mixing  things  up  .  .  .  How  strange 
it  is!  My  head’s  whirling  .  .  .  And  what  a  sympathetic  dear  face  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Lebedev  has,  the  one  standing  there  with  the  child!  What  an 
innocent,  almost  childish  expression,  and  what  an  almost  childish  laugh!  ” 
It  is  strange,  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  face,  and  only  now  remembered 
it.  Lebedev,  who  lived  with  them  in  his  villa,  probably  worshiped  them  all, 
but  what  is  more  certain  than  that  twice  two  is  four,  is  that  he  worships 
his  nephew. 

And  yet  why  did  he  undertake  to  judge  them  so  hastily,  he  who  had  only 
today  appeared?  How  could  he  give  such  judgment?  Lebedev  had  put  this 
question  today;  had  he  expected  such  a  Lebedev?  Had  he  known  such  a 
Lebedev  before?  Lebedev  and  Du  Barry  —  Oh  Lord!  But  if  Rogozhin  should 
kill,  he  would  not  kill  in  such  disorder.  There  would  be  no  chaos.  An  instru¬ 
ment  indicated  in  the  drawing,  and  six  men  killed  absolutely  in  delirium. 
Did  Rogozhin  have  that  kind  of  an  instrument?  Did  he  ...  he  ...  is  it 
certain  that  Rogozhin  would  kill?  The  Prince  suddenly  started.  "  Is  it  not  a 
crime,  a  humiliation  on  my  part,  to  make  such  a  supposition  so  cynically  and 
frankly?  ”  He  shuddered  and  a  blush  of  shame  flowed  over  his  face.  He  was 
startled.  He  stopped  as  if  fastened  to  the  road.  He  suddenly  remembered  the 
station  on  the  way  to  Pavlovsk  and  the  station  of  Nikolayevsk  and  his  direct 
question  to  Rogozhin  about  the  eyes,  and  the  cross  of  Rogozhin  which  he  was 
now  wearing,  and  the  blessing  of  his  mother,  to  whom  Rogozhin  had  taken 
him,  and  the  last  convulsive  embrace,  the  last  refusal  of  Rogozhin  there  on  the 
staircase  —  and  after  all  this  to  find  himself  on  the  uninterrupted  search  for 
something  around  him!  And  this  shop,  and  this  object:  what  a  humiliation! 
And  after  all  this  he  has  gone  down  "  with  a  special  aim,”  with  a  special 
"  sudden  idea  ”!  Despair  and  suffering  seized  his  whole  soul.  The  Prince 
rapidly  wanted  to  turn  back  to  his  own  room  in  the  hotel.  He  even  turned 
around  and  started,  but  in  a  moment  he  stopped,  changed  his  mind,  and  went 
again  on  his  former  path. 

Yes,  he  was  going  to  the  Petersburg  Side.  He  was  near  the  house.  But  he 
was  going  over  now,  not  with  his  "  former  aim,”  not  with  his  "  special  idea.” 
How  could  it  happen?  Yes,  his  illness  is  coming  back:  that  is  certain.  Per¬ 
haps  the  attack  will  be  inevitable  today.  Through  the  attack  comes  all  this 
darkness;  through  the  attack,  "  the  idea.”  Now  the  darkness  is  scattered, 
the  demon  is  driven  out;  doubts  are  gone;  joy  reigns  in  his  heart!  And  it  had 
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been  so  long  since  he  had  seen  her:  he  must  see  her  and  .  .  .  yes,  he  would  like 
to  meet  Rogozhin.  He  would  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  would  come 
together  .  .  .  His  heart  is  pure.  Is  he  a  rival  of  Rogozhin?  Tomorrow  he 
will  go  and  tell  Rogozhin  that  he  has  seen  her.  He  had  flown  here,  as  Rogozhin 
had  once  said,  only  to  see  her.  Perhaps  he  will  And  her;  she  is  not  certainly 
at  Pavlovsk. 

Yes,  all  must  now  be  made  clear.  All  must  read  one  another’s  souls  so  that 
there  would  not  be  those  dark  and  passionate  refusals  as  recently  with 
Rogozhin,  and  let  all  be  done  freely  and  .  .  .  clearly.  Is  Rogozhin  so  unfit  for 
the  world?  He  says  that  he  loves  her,  not  so  that  he  lacks  sympathy  or  "  any 
such  pity.”  It  is  true,  he  added  afterwards,  that  "  your  pity  is  perhaps  more 
than  my  love  ”  —  but  he  slanders  himself.  H’m  .  .  .  Rogozhin  with  a  book 
—  really  that  isn’t  "  pity,”  the  principle  of  "  pity.”  Does  not  the  presence  of 
that  book'  show  that  he  recognizes  his  relation  to  her?  And  his  story  —  "  No, 
that  is  deeper  than  merely  passion.”  And  does  her  face  inspire  only  passion? 
Can  that  face  now  inspire  passion?  It  inspires  suffering,  it  seizes  your  whole 
soul,  it  .  .  .  and  a  burning,  torturing  memory  passed  suddenly  over  the 
Prince’s  heart. 

Yes,  torturing.  He  remembers  how  he  had  recently  been  tortured  when 
for  the  first  time  he  noticed  in  her  the  marks  of  madness.  Then  he  felt  almost 
despair.  And  how  could  he  stop  her  when  she  ran  away  from  him  to  Rogozhin. 
He  should  have  run  after  her  himself  and  not  waited  for  news.  But  has 
Rogozhin  not  noticed  the  madness  in  her?  H’m  .  .  .  Rogozhin  sees  other 
causes  for  everything,  causes  of  passion!  And  what  mad  jealousy!  What  did 
he  want  to  say  in  his  recent  supposition?  The  Prince  suddenly  blushed  and 
felt  a  trembling  in  his  heart. 

But  why  remember  all  this?  There  is  madness  on  both  sides.  For  him,  the 
Prince,  to  love  this  woman  partly  is  almost  incomprehensible,  it  would  almost 
be  cruelty,  inhumanity.  Yes,  yes.  No,  Rogozhin  is  slandering  himself;  he  has 
an  enormous  heart  which  can  suffer  and  sympathize.  When  he  understands 
the  whole  truth  and  when  he  is  convinced  what  a  pitiful  creature  this  ruined 
half-mad  girl  is,  will  he  not  forgive  her  all  the  past  and  all  his  torture?  Will 
he  not  become  her  servant,  brother,  friend,  providence?  Sympathy  will  sober 
and  instruct  even  Rogozhin.  Sympathy  is  the  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  law  of 
the  existence  of  all  humanity.  Oh,  how  unpardonably,  dishonorably  guilty  he 
is  before  Rogozhin!  No,  not  "  the  Russian  soul  is  darkness,”  but  there  is  dark¬ 
ness  in  his  own  soul,  if  he  could  imagine  such  a  horror.  After  the  few  serious 
and  sincere  words  in  Moscow,  Rogozhin  called  him  his  brother,  and  he  .  .  . 
It  is  illness  and  delirium!  It  all  will  be  settled!  How  gloomy  was  that  word 
of  Rogozhin  that  he  was  "  losing  faith  ”  !  That  man  must  suffer  terribly.  He 
says  he  "  loves  to  look  at  that  picture.”  He  doesn’t  love,  that  is;  he  feels  the 
necessity.  Rogozhin  is  not  only  a  passionate  soul;  he  is  a  warrior;  he  wants  to 
force  the  return  of  his  lost  faith.  He  needs  it  now,  for  suffering.  .  .  .  Yes!  He 
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will  believe  in  anything,  anybody;  and  yet  what  a  strange  picture  that  is  of 
Holbein’s.  .  .  .  But  here  is  the  street:  yes,  it  must  be.  And  the  house  — 
Number  16.  "  House  of  the  Collegiate  Secretary  Filisova.  Here!  ”  The  Prince 
rang  the  bell  and  asked  for  Nastasya  Filippovna. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  answered  him  that  Nastasya  Filippovna  had 
gone  that  morning  to  Pavlovsk  to  Darya  Aleksyeyevna  and  "  it  might 
happen  that  she  would  remain  there  several  days.”  Filisova  was  a  sharp-eyed, 
sharp-faced  little  woman  about  forty  years  old,  with  a  fixed  and  cunning 
look.  To  her  question  about  his  name  —  a  question  to  which  she  deliberately 
gave  a  shadow  of  mystery  —  the  Prince  almost  refused  to  answer.  He  finally 
turned  around  and  firmly  asked  her  to  give  his  name  to  Nastasya  Filippovna. 
Filisova  paid  to  this  persistence  increased  attention  and  an  unusually  secretive 
appearance  by  which  she  wished  to  say:  "  Don’t  be  uneasy;  I  understand.” 
The  name  of  the  Prince  apparently  made  a  very  great  impression  upon  her. 
The  Prince  looked  at  her  absent-mindedly,  turned,  and  went  back  to  his 
hotel.  But  he  went  away  with  a  different  appearance  from  that  with  which 
he  had  rung  at  Filisova’s  door.  Again  an  entire  change  had  taken  place,  as 
if  at  that  moment:  he  was  pale,  weak,  suffering,  confused.  His  knees  trem¬ 
bled,  and  a  dark  lost  smile  wandered  over  his  bluish  lips.  The  "sudden 
idea  ”  was  suddenly  confirmed  and  justified,  and  he  again  believed  in  his 
demon. 

But  was  it  confirmed,  was  it  justified?  Why  again  the  trembling,  that  cold 
sweat,  that  spiritual  darkness  and  chill?  Because  he  saw  again  .these  eyes?  But 
he  had  come  from  the  Summer  Garden  only  to  see  them!  In  that  was  his  sud¬ 
den  idea.  He  persistently  wanted  to  see  those  "  recent  eyes,”  to  convince  him¬ 
self  definitely  that  he  must  meet  them  there  in  this  house.  This  was  his 
convulsive  desire,  and  why  was  he  so  stifled  and  defeated  because  he  had 
actually  seen  them,  as  if  he  had  not  expected  them?  Yes,  they  were  the  same 
eyes  (there  is  no  doubt  now  that  they  were  the  same  eyes)  which  gleamed  at 
him  in  the  morning  in  the  crowd  when  he  came  out  of  the  car  on  the 
Nikolayesk  railroad;  the  same  (absolutely  the  same)  of  which  he  had  caught 
sight  recently  behind  his  shoulders  while  sitting  at  Rogozhin’s  table.  Rogozhin 
had  evaded  him;  he  asked  with  a  perverse  and  icy  smile,  "Whose  eyes  were 
they?  ”  The  Prince  had  terribly  wanted  —  not  long  ago  in  the  railroad  station 
when  he  was  getting  into  the  train  to  go  to  Aglaya  and  had  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  those  eyes  —  the  third  time  that  day  —  to  go  to  Rogozhin  and  tell 
him  whose  eyes  they  were.  But  he  had  run  out  of  the  station  and  awakened 
only  in  front  of  the  shop  of  the  knife-maker  at  the  moment  when  he  stood 
and  valued  at  60  kopecks  the  object  with  the  lead  case.  The  strange  and  ter¬ 
rible  demon  was  now  decisively  attacking  and  was  no  longer  willing  to  leave 
him.  This  demon  whispered  to  him  in  the  Summer  Garden  when  he  was  sitting 
there  in  forgetfulness  under  the  linden  tree  that,  if  Rogozhin  had  to  follow 
him  since  morning  and  watch  him  at  every  step,  then  learning  that  he  would 
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not  go  to  Pavlovsk  (which  was  of  course  the  fateful  information  for  Rogozhin) 
Rogozhin  would  of  necessity  go  there  to  that  house  on  the  Petersburg  Side 
and  would  of  necessity  watch  there  for  him,  the  Prince,  who  had  given  him 
that  morning  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  see  her  and  that  that  was 
not  the  reason  why  he  had  come  to  Petersburg.  And  the  Prince  convulsively 
dashed  to  that  house,  and  what  is  there  in  the  idea  that  he  will  there  really  meet 
Rogozhin?  He  saw  only  an  unfortunate  man  whose  spiritual  mood  was  dark 
and  very  unintelligible.  This  unfortunate  man  was  not  even  concealed  now. 
Yes,  Rogozhin  had  for  some  reason  shut  himself  up  and  told  a  lie.  But  at 
the  station  of  Tsarskoye  Selo,  he  had  stood  almost  openly.  The  Prince  had 
hidden,  but  not  Rogozhin.  And  now  near  the  house  he  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  fifty  paces  away  on  the  opposite  sidewalk,  crossing  his  arms  and 
watching.  There  he  was,  very,  very  visible,  and  apparently  he  wanted  to  be 
seen.  He  stood  as  accuser  and  as  judge,  and  not  as  ...  as  what?  .  .  . 

And  why  did  he,  the  Prince,  not  go  up  to  him,  why  did  he  turn  away  as  if 
he  had  noticed  nothing,  although  their  eyes  met  (yes,  their  eyes  met  and  they 
looked  at  one  another)  ?  Did  he  wish  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  go  there 
with  him?  Did  he  want  to  go  to  him  tomorrow  and  say  he  had  been  at  her 
house?  Had  he  given  up  his  demon  again  there  in  the  middle  of  the  journey 
when  joy  filled  his  soul,  or  was  there  something  in  Rogozhin,  in  the  whole 
present  form  of  that  man,  in  the  whole  aggregation  of  his  words,  his  move¬ 
ments,  his  acts,  his  glances,  that  could  justify  the  horrible  foreboding  of  the 
Prince  and  the  confusing  whispers  of  the  demon?  Is  there  something  he  has 
automatically  seen  but  which  is  hard  to  analyze  and  tell,  impossible  to  justify 
with  sufficient  grounds,  but  which  will  produce  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  impossibilities  an  absorbingly  complete  and  inescapable  impression,  which 
involuntarily  passes  into  complete  conviction? 

Conviction  of  what?  (Oh,  how  the  monstrosity,  the  "  humiliation  ”  of  this 
conviction,  this  "  petty  foreboding  ”  tortured  the  Prince,  and  how  he  accused 
himself!)  "Tell  me  if  you  dare  of  what,”  he  kept  saying  to  himself;  "  formu¬ 
late,  dare  to  express  your  whole  thought  clearly,  accurately,  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  Oh,  I  am  a  dishonorable  man,”  he  repeated  with  anger  and  with  blushes. 
"  How  can  I  look  now  all  my  life  on  this  man!  What  a  day,  O  God,  what  a 
nightmare!  ” 

There  was  a  moment  at  the  end  of  that  long  and  painful  journey  from  the 
Petersburg  Side  when  suddenly  an  inescapable  desire  seized  the  Prince  to  go 
to  Rogozhin  and  wait  for  him,  to  embrace  him  with  shame  and  tears,  to  tell 
him  the  whole  story  and  to  end  it  all  at  once.  But  he  stayed  there  by  his 
hotel.  .  .  . 

However  much  this  hotel  displeased  him,  this  corridor,  the  whole  house, 
his  room,  he  several  times  that  day  with  special  aversion  thought  that  he  would 
have  to  return  there.  ..."  Why  do  I  believe  today  in  every  foreboding  like 
a  sick  woman?  ”  he  thought  with  an  exasperated  smile  as  he  stopped  at  the 
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gate.  One  circumstance  today  especially  occurred  to  him  at  this  moment.  It 
occurred  coldly  (with  "full  judgment,”  without  a  nightmare):  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  knife  on  Rogozhin’s  table.  "  But  why  should  Rogozhin  not 
have  a  knife  on  his  table?  ”  He  was  suddenly  surprised  at  himself;  and  then 
overcome  with  amazement,  he  thought  again  of  his  own  stopping  before  the 
store  of  the  knife-maker.  "  What  can  be  the  connection  —  ”  he  almost  cried; 
but  he  did  not  finish.  A  new,  unendurable  burst  of  shame,  almost  of  despair, 
fettered  him  to  the  spot  at  the  entrance  to  the  gate.  He  stopped  for  a  moment. 
It  often  happens  to  people;  unendurable  sudden  flashes  of  memory,  especially 
when  combined  with  shame,  usually  stop  us  for  an  instant.  "Yes,  I  am  a 
man  without  a  heart  and  a  coward,”  he  repeated  moodily,  and  convulsively 
moved  on.  .  .  .  But  he  stopped  again. 

In  these  gates,  dark  always,  it  was  now  especially  dark.  The  thunder  cloud, 
as  it  approached,  had  swallowed  up  the  evening  light,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Prince  approached  the  house,  the  cloud  suddenly  broke  and  sent 
down  the  rain.  At  the  moment  when  he  convulsively  started  after  his  momen¬ 
tary  pause,  he  was  on  the  very  beginning  of  the  entrance,  at  the  very  entrance 
from  the  street.  Suddenly  he  saw  within,  in  the  semi-darkness,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  staircase,  a  man.  This  man  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something,  but  he 
quickly  melted  away  and  disappeared.  The  Prince  could  not  make  the  man 
out  clearly,  and  of  course  could  not  determine  who  he  was.  So  many  people 
might  pass  there.  This  was  a  hotel,  and  people  kept  coming  and  going  in  the 
corridors,  back  and  forth,  but  he  suddenly  felt  a  full  and  absolute  conviction 
that  he  knew  this  man,  and  that  this  man  was  Rogozhin.  A  moment  later  the 
Prince  started  after  him  up  the  staircase.  Now  it  would  be  settled,  he  kept 
saying  to  himself. 

The  staircase  up  which  the  Prince  ran  from  the  gate  led  into  the  corridors 
of  the  first  and  second  stories  on  which  were  placed  the  rooms  of  the  hotel. 
This  staircase,  as  in  all  old  buildings,  was  of  stone,  dark,  narrow,  and  wound 
around  a  thick  stone  column.  On  the  first  resting-place,  there  was  a  niche  in 
this  column  not  more  than  a  pace  in  width  and  half  a  pace  in  depth.  A  man 
could  hide  there.  Running  up  the  staircase,  the  Prince  at  once  made  out  that 
there  in  that  niche  a  man  was  hiding.  Suddenly  the  Prince  wanted  to  go  up 
and  not  look  to  the  right.  He  had  taken  one  step  when  he  changed  his  mind 
and  looked  around.  Two  stifling  eyes,  the  very  same  ones,  met  his  gaze.  The 
man  hiding  in  the  niche  took  one  step  out  of  it.  For  a  second  the  two  stood 
facing,  almost  touching  one  another.  Suddenly  the  Prince  caught  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  turned  him  back  to  the  staircase  nearer  to  the  light.  He  wanted 
to  see  that  face  more  clearly. 

Rogozhin’s  eyes  glared,  and  a  mad  smile  distorted  his  face.  His  right  hand 
rose  and  something  flashed  in  it.  The  Prince  did  not  think  of  stopping  it. 
He  remembered  only  that  he  called  out,  "  Parfen,  I  don’t  believe  it!  ” 

Suddenly  something  seemed  to  unroll  before  him.  A  curious  inner  light 
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illumined  his  soul.  This  continued  for  perhaps  half  a  second.  But  he  remem¬ 
bered  clearly  and  consciously  the  beginning,  the  first  sound  of  his  frightful 
howl  which  was  torn  from  his  breast  and  which  he  could  not  gather  strength 
to  restrain.  Then  his  consciousness  vanished  in  an  instant,  and  complete 
darkness  came  on. 

He  had  had  an  attack  of  that  epilepsy  which  had  long  since  left  him.  It  is 
known  that  attacks  of  epilepsy,  especially  with  unconsciousness,  come  in  an 
instant.  But  in  that  instant  the  face,  and  especially  the  eyes,  are  terribly  dis¬ 
torted;  convulsions  and  tremors  master  the  whole  body  and  all  the  features. 
A  terrible  indescribable  and  unique  howl  is  torn  from  the  breast;  from  that 
howl  there  suddenly  vanishes  everything  human,  and  it  is  impossible  or  very 
difficult  to  conceive  or  admit  that  this  is  the  cry  of  the  same  man  whom  he 
sees.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  cry  of  some  one  else  who  was  in  that  man.  Many 
at  least  have  so  explained  their  impressions,  and  in  many  the  sight  of  a  man 
in  epilepsy  produces  a  decided  unendurable  terror  which  contains  a  mystic 
element.  We  must  assume  that  such  an  impression  of  sudden  terror,  united 
with  all  the  other  terrible  impressions  of  the  moment,  suddenly  fettered  Rogo- 
zhin  to  the  spot,  and  thereby  saved  the  Prince  from  the  inevitable  blow  of 
the  knife  which  was  already  descending  upon  him.  Then,  without  being  able 
to  realize  the  attack,  and  seeing  the  Prince  stagger  back  from  him  and 
suddenly  fall  headlong  down  the  staircase,  with  his  head  striking  against 
each  stone  step,  Rogozhin  dashed  down  headlong,  leaped  over  the  prostrate 
body,  and  ran  almost  unconscious  out  of  the  hotel.  With  convulsions  and 
tremors,  the  body  of  the  sick  man  fell  down  the  steps,  of  which  there 
were  not  more  than  fifteen,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  staircase.  Very  soon, 
within  some  five  minutes,  they  noticed  the  body  and  a  crowd  gathered.  A 
large  pool  of  blood  near  the  head  created  doubt  whether  the  man  had  fal¬ 
len  or  whether  a  crime  had  been  committed.  Soon  some  one  recognized  the 
epileptic;  one  of  the  servants  recognized  in  the  Prince  a  recent  lodger. 
The  confusion  was  finally  resolved,  however,  very  fortunately  by  a  happy 
circumstance. 

Kolya  Ivolgin,  who  had  promised  to  be  at  four  o’clock  at  the  Vyesy  and 
instead  of  this  had  gone  to  Pavlovsk,  by  a  sudden  inspiration  refused  to  "  dine 
with  Mme  Epanchina,  came  back  to  Petersburg  and  hurried  to  the  Vyesy, 
where  he  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening.  Learning  from  the  note  which 
he  found  there  that  the  Prince  was  in  the  city,  he  hurried  to  the  address  which 
he  had  given  in  the  note;  learning  in  the  hotel  that  the  Prince  had  gone  out, 
he  went  down  to  the  restaurant  and  began  to  wait  for  him,  meanwhile  drink¬ 
ing  tea  and  listening  to  the  organ.  Suddenly  he  heard  of  the  attack  that  had 
happened  to  somebody,  rushed  to  the  spot  with  a  true  foreboding  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  Prince.  At  once  the  proper  measures  were  taken.  They  carried  the 
Prince  to  his  own  room.  Though  he  had  come  to,  yet  it  was  long  before  he 
became  fully  conscious.  A  doctor  called  to  examine  his  broken  head,  dressed 
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it,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  bruises.  When,  in  still 
another  hour,  the  Prince  could  quite  well  understand  what  was  happening, 
Kolya  took  him  from  the  hotel  in  a  carriage  to  Lebedev’s.  Lebedev  received  the 
sick  man  with  an  unusual  warmth  of  greeting.  For  his  sake  he  hastened  his  trip 
to  the  country,  and  on  the  second  day  they  all  went  to  Pavlovsk. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


ANTON  PAVLOVICH  CHEKHOV 


THE  eighties  opened  a  dreary  time  for  Russian  literature.  It  was  an  age 
when  faith  in  the  old  ideas  was  already  shattered  and  when  no  new 
conception  had  been  advanced  in  their  place.  It  was  a  sad  time  when 
despair  and  pessimism  had  replaced  hope  and  optimism,  when  no  one  knew 
what  to  do  or  what  to  avoid.  It  was  a  time  when  religion  and  science  alike 
seemed  unable  to  point  out  the  path  to  humanity. 

That  was  the  age  of  Chekhov,  whimsical,  sensitive,  delicate,  moving,  but 
broken  and  hopeless.  His  characters  are  wistful.  They  are  appealing  but  they 
lack  will;  they  lack  the  capacity  to  rouse  themselves  from  an  all-pervading 
apathy.  This  failure  is  the  more  overwhelming,  because  Chekhov  is  not  the 
painter  of  the  capital;  he  does  not  describe  for  us  the  leaders  of  the  most 
progressive  parts  of  Russia  but  he  carries  us  into  the  provincial  cities,  into  the 
Main  Streets  of  the  little  settlements,  and  shows  us  how  the  few  rays  of  light 
that  have  hitherto  reached  these  remote  places  are  being  rapidly  destroyed  by 
the  all-pervading  darkness.  "To  Moscow  ”  is  the  cry  of  '  The  Three  Sisters.’ 
A  visit  to  Moscow  would  serve  as  an  inspiration,  they  think,  and  we  know  that 
Moscow  itself  is  dead  and  that  to  walk  its  streets  would  mean  nothing  in  the 
spiritual  lives  of  these  poor  unfortunates. 

Anton  Pavlovich  Chekhov,  the  son  of  a  serf,  was  born  at  Taganrog  in  south¬ 
eastern  Russia,  January  17,  i860.  The  boy  was  given  an  education  by  his 
father,  who  had  amassed  some  property  (which  he  later  lost) ,  and  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  help  his  people  he  went  to  Moscow  to  study  medicine.  As  a  poor  student 
Chekhov  earned  many  a  ruble  by  writing  comic  stories  for  the  humorous 
magazines  of  the  day  under  the  pen-name  of  Chekhonte.  Some  of  these  were 
later  collected  and  published  in  book  form. 

The  young  man  then  turned  his  hand  to  longer  and  more  important  tales  in 
which  the  comic  element  predominated.  Many  of  these  early  sketches  rank 
as  the  finest  short  stories  of  light  content  in  Russian  literature.  As  his  fame 
grew,  however,  and  the  first  signs  of  tuberculosis  began  to  show  themselves,  the 
young  doctor  came  to  look  at  life  more  seriously. 

His  stories  are  just  as  gay  and  lively  as  before,  but  already  we  feel  a  grow¬ 
ing  realization  of  the  tragedy  that  lies  hidden  in  every  jest.  There  is  something 
comic  in  '  A  Malefactor,’  where  the  ignorant  Denis  cannot  see  that  he  has  been 
arrested  for  unscrewing  and  carrying  off  nuts  from  the  railroad  track  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  hundreds.  He  thinks  himself  justified  because  he  must 
have  sinkers  for  his  fishing-nets.  Yet  Chekhov  sees  also  the  pathos  of  the  poor 
man’s  situation,  for  Denis  believes  he  is  being  imprisoned  because  his  brother 
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has  not  paid  his  taxes.  So  the  course  runs,  and  gradually  the  humor  and  the 
gaiety  drop  out  of  the  stories  as  the  sadness  and  the  tragedy  increase. 

Thus  we  pass  directly  to  such  stories  as  'Ward  No.  6,’  where  the  doctor  is 
himself  confined  in  the  same  foul  room  in  the  hospital  that  he  allows  his  ne¬ 
glected  patients  to  dwell  in.  It  is  a  tragedy,  and  Chekhov  felt  bitterly  the 
emptiness  and  the  pessimism,  the  hopelessness  of  the  people  about  him.  Yet 
never  to  his  dying  day  did  his  ability  to  smile  forsake  him,  and  almost  his  last 
words  were  a  jest  that  hid  the  sadness  of  the  heart  below. 

Despite  the  effect  upon  his  health  he  made  a  trip  to  Sakhalin  in  1890  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.  In  1901  he  married  an  actress 
who  took  leading  parts  in  his  own  plays,  Olga  Knipper.  The  letters  of  the  two 
are  pathetic,  for  Chekhov,  much  as  he  loved  his  wife,  could  not  leave  the 
region  of  the  Black  Sea  for  fear  of  aggravating  his  disease,  and  she  was  con¬ 
fined  by  her  work  to  the  capitals.  Finally  they  went  abroad  together  and 
there  at  Badenweiler  the  writer  passed  away,  July  2,  1904. 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  Chekhov  won  a  great 
reputation  as  a  dramatist,  largely  through  the  success  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater,  with  which  his  wife  was  connected.  Such  plays  as  '  The  Sea  Gull  ’  and 
'  The  Cherry  Orchard  ’  were  then  carried  abroad  and  achieved  marked  success. 
It  is  hard  to  discuss  Chekhov  as  a  dramatist.  His  plays  frankly  lack  plot  and 
action.  If  we  judge  them  by  the  older  standards  of  drama,  they  are  sadly 
lacking,  but  they  have  won  their  way  with  the  help  of  careful  acting  and  by 
the  marvelous  delicacy  with  which  the  author  is  able  to  express  the  individual 
and  passing  moods  of  characters  sunk  in  the  slough  of  despond. 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  by  his  stories  that  he  will  be  longest  remembered,  those 
stories  in  which  he  tenderly  lays  bare  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  Russia,  the 
despair  and  the  sterility  that  was  eating  away  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the 
people  and  the  hopelessness  of  life  in  the  provinces.  They  are  masterpieces 
in  form  as  well  as  in  content.  Critics  have  sought  to  find  in  them  a  strain  of 
hope;  they  have  sought  to  discover  a  faith  in  a  brighter  future,  and  Chekhov 
has  at  times  spoken  of  a  good  time  to  come.  Yet  the  despair  is  too  evident,  the 
present  crisis  too  overpowering.  Chekhov  wanted  to  believe;  he  wanted  to  see  a 
golden  ray  through  the  clouds  of  the  surrounding  world.  At  times  he  may 
have  thought  he  had  found  it  —  but  only  at  times;  and  so  he  remains  for  us, 
gay  and  moving,  light  and  imaginative;  but  behind  that  air  of  joy  and  humor 
there  lies  the  sadness  of  the  age,  the  growing  despair  that  lurks  amid  the 
general  dreams  of  prosperity  and  the  profound  realization  of  the  tragedy  that 
confronts  every  human  soul  with  the  failure  of  its  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
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THE  TROUSSEAU 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  Copyright  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

I  HAVE  seen  a  great  many  houses  in  my  time,  little  and  big,  new  and 
old,  built  of  stone  and  of  wood,  but  of  one  house  I  have  kept  a  very  vivid 
memory.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  rather  a  cottage  than  a  house  —  a 
tiny  cottage  of  one  story,  with  three  windows,  looking  extraordinarily  like  a 
little  old  hunchback  woman  with  a  cap  on.  Its  white  stucco  walls,  its  tiled  roof, 
and  dilapidated  chimney  were  all  drowned  in  a  perfect  sea  of  green.  The  cot¬ 
tage  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  mulberry  trees,  acacias,  and  poplars  planted 
by  the  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  its  present  occupants.  And  yet 
it  is  a  town  house.  Its  wide  courtyard  stands  in  a  row  with  other  similar  green 
courtyards,  and  forms  part  of  a  street.  Nothing  ever  drives  down  that  street, 
and  very  few  persons  are  ever  seen  walking  through  it. 

The  shutters  of  the  little  house  are  always  closed;  its  occupants  do  not  care 
for  sunlight  —  the  light  is  no  use  to  them.  The  windows  are  never  opened,  for 
they  are  not  fond  of  fresh  air.  People  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  midst  of 
acacias,  mulberries,  and  nettles  have  no  passion  for  nature.  It  is  only  to  the 
summer  visitor  that  God  has  vouchsafed  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  rest  of  mankind  remain  steeped  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
such  beauties.  People  never  prize  what  they  have  always  had  in  abundance. 
"  What  we  have,  we  do  not  treasure,”  and  what’s  more  we  do  not  even  love  it. 

The  little  house  stands  in  an  earthly  paradise  of  green  trees  with  happy 
birds  nesting  in  them.  But  inside  .  .  .  alas  .  .  .  !  In  summer,  it  is  close  and 
stifling  within;  in  winter,  hot  as  a  Turkish  bath,  not  one  breath  of  air,  and 
the  dreariness!  .  .  . 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  little  house  was  many  years  ago  on  business.  I 
brought  a  message  from  the  Colonel,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  house,  to  his 
wife  and  daughter.  That  first  visit  I  remember  very  distinctly.  It  would  be 
impossible,  indeed,  to  forget  it. 

Imagine  a  limp  little  woman  of  forty,  gazing  at  you  with  alarm  and  aston¬ 
ishment  while  you  walk  from  the  passage  into  the  parlor.  You  are  a  stranger, 
a  visitor,  "  a  young  man  ”;  that’s  enough  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  terror 
and  bewilderment.  Though  you  have  no  dagger,  axe,  or  revolver  in  your  hand, 
and  though  you  smile  affably,  you  are  met  with  alarm. 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing?  ”  the  little  lady  asks 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

I  introduced  myself  and  explained  why  I  had  come. 

The  alarm  and  amazement  were  at  once  succeeded  by  a  shrill,  joyful  "  Ach!  ” 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  upwards  to  the  ceiling.  This  "  Ach!  ”  was  caught  up 
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like  an  echo  and  repeated  from  the  hall  to  the  parlor,  from  the  parlor  to  the 
kitchen,  and  so  on  down  to  the  cellar.  Soon  the  whole  house  was  resounding 
with  "  Ach!  ”  in  various  voices. 

Five  minutes  later  I  was  sitting  on  a  big,  soft,  warm  lounge  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  listening  to  the  "  Ach!  ”  echoing  all  down  the  street.  There  was  a  smell  of 
moth  powder,  and  of  goatskin  shoes,  a  pair  of  which  lay  on  a  chair  beside  me 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  In  the  windows  were  geraniums,  and  muslin 
curtains,  and  on  the  curtains  were  torpid  flies.  On  the  wall  hung  the  portrait  of 
some  bishop,  painted  in  oils,  with  the  glass  broken  at  one  corner,  and  next  to 
the  bishop  a  row  of  ancestors  with  lemon-colored  faces  of  a  gipsy  type.  On  the 
table  lay  a  thimble,  a  reel  of  cotton,  and  a  half-knitted  stocking,  and  paper  pat¬ 
terns  and  a  black  blouse,  tacked  together,  were  lying  on  the  floor.  In  the  next 
room  two  alarmed  and  fluttered  old  women  were  hurriedly  picking  up  similar 
patterns  and  pieces  of  tailor’s  chalk  from  the  floor. 

"  You  must,  please,  excuse  us;  we  are  dreadfully  untidy,”  said  the  little  lady. 

While  she  talked  to  me,  she  stole  embarrassed  glances  towards  the  other 
room  where  the  patterns  were  still  being  picked  up.  The  door,  too,  seemed  em¬ 
barrassed,  opening  an  inch  or  two  and  then  shutting  again. 

"  What’s  the  matter?  ”  said  the  little  lady,  addressing  the  door. 

"  Ou  est  mon  cravatte  lequel  mon  pere  m’avait  envoye  de  Koursk?  ”  asked 
a  female  voice  at  the  door. 

"  Ah,  est-ce  que,  Marie  .  .  .  que.  .  .  .  Really,  it’s  impossible.  .  .  .  Nous 
avons  done  chez  nous  un  homme  peu  connu  de  nous.  Ask  Lukerya.” 

"  How  well  we  speak  French,  though!  ”  I  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  lady, 
who  was  flushing  with  pleasure. 

Soon  afterwards  the  door  opened  and  I  saw  a  tall,  thin  girl  of  nineteen,  in  a 
long  muslin  dress  with  a  gilt  belt  from  which,  I  remember,  hung  a  mother-of- 
pearl  fan.  She  came  in,  dropped  a  curtsy,  and  flushed  crimson.  Her  long  nose, 
which  was  slightly  pitted  with  smallpox,  turned  red  first,  and  then  the  flush 
passed  up  to  her  eyes  and  her  forehead. 

"  My  daughter,”  chanted  the  little  lady,  "  and,  Manechka,  this  is  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  come,”  etc. 

I  was  introduced,  and  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  number  of  paper  pat¬ 
terns.  Mother  and  daughter  dropped  their  eyes. 

"We  had  a  fair  here  at  Ascension,”  said  the  mother;  "we  always  buy 
materials  at  the  fair,  and  then  it  keeps  us  busy  sewing  till  the  next  year’s  fair 
comes  around  again.  We  never  put  things  out  to  be  made.  My  husband’s  pay 
is  not  very  ample,  and  we  are  not  able  to  permit  ourselves  luxuries.  So  we  have 
to  make  up  everything  ourselves.” 

"  But  who  will  ever  wear  such  a  number  of  things?  There  are  only  two 
of  you?  ” 

"  Oh  ...  as  though  we  were  thinking  of  wearing  them!  They  are  not  to 
be  worn;  they  are  for  the  trousseau!  ” 
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"  Ah,  maman,  what  are  you  saying?  ”  said  the  daughter,  and  she  crimsoned 
again.  "  Our  visitor  might  suppose  it  was  true.  I  don’t  intend  to  be  married. 
Never!  ” 

She  said  this,  but  at  the  very  word  "  married  ”  her  eyes  glowed. 

Tea,  biscuits,  butter,  and  jam  were  brought  in,  followed  by  raspberries 
and  cream.  At  seven  o’clock  we  had  supper,  consisting  of  six  courses,  and  while 
we  were  at  supper  I  heard  a  loud  yawn  from  the  next  room.  I  looked 
with  surprise  towards  the  door;  it  was  a  yawn  that  could  only  come  from 
a  man. 

"  That’s  my  husband’s  brother,  Yegor  Semyonich,”  the  little  lady  explained, 
noticing  my  surprise.  "  He’s  been  living  with  us  for  the  last  year.  Please  ex¬ 
cuse  him;  he  cannot  come  in  to  see  you.  He  is  such  an  unsociable  person,  he  is 
shy  with  strangers.  He  is  going  into  a  monastery.  He  was  unfairly  treated  in 
the  service,  and  the  disappointment  has  preyed  on  his  mind.” 

After  supper  the  little  lady  showed  the  vestment  which  Yegor  Semyonich 
was  embroidering  with  his  own  hands  as  an  offering  for  the  Church.  Man- 
echka  threw  off  her  shyness  for  a  moment  and  showed  me  the  tobacco-pouch 
she  was  embroidering  for  her  father.  When  I  pretended  to  be  greatly  struck 
by  her  work,  she  flushed  crimson  and  whispered  something  in  her  mother’s 
ear.  The  latter  beamed  all  over,  and  invited  me  to  go  with  her  to  the  store¬ 
room.  There  I  was  shown  five  large  trunks,  and  a  number  of  smaller  trunks 
and  boxes. 

"This  is  her  trousseau,”  her  mother  whispered;  "  we  made  it  all  ourselves.” 

After  looking  at  these  forbidding  trunks  I  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  hos¬ 
tess.  They  made  me  promise  to  come  and  see  them  again  some  day. 

It  happened  that  I  was  able  to  keep  this  promise.  Seven  years  after  my  first 
visit,  I  was  sent  down  to  the  little  town  to  give  expert  evidence  in  a  case  that 
was  being  trie^l  there. 

As  I  entered  the  little  house  I  heard  the  same  "  Ach!  ”  echo  through  it. 
They  recognized  me  at  once.  .  .  .  Well,  they  might!  My  first  visit  had  been 
an  event  in  their  lives,  and  when  events  are  few  they  are  long  rememberd. 

I  walked  into  the  drawing-room:  the  mother,  who  had  grown  stouter  and 
was  already  getting  gray,  was  creeping  about  on  the  floor,  cutting  out  some  blut 
material;  the  daughter  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  embroidering. 

There  was  the  same  smell  of  moth  powder;  there  were  the  same  patterns, 
the  same  portrait  with  the  broken  glass.  But  yet  there  was  a  change.  Beside 
the  portrait  of  the  bishop  hung  a  portrait  of  the  Colonel  and  the  ladies  were 
in  mourning.  The  Colonel’s  death  had  occurred  a  week  after  his  promotion 
to  be  a  general. 

Reminiscences  began.  .  .  .  The  widow  shed  tears. 

"We  have  had  a  terrible  loss,”  she  said.  "  My  husband,  you  know,  is  dead. 
We  are  alone  in  the  world  now  and  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  look  to. 
Yegor  Semyonich  is  alive,  but  I  have  no  good  news  to  tell  of  him.  They 
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would  not  have  him  in  the  monastery  on  account  of  —  of  intoxicating  bever¬ 
ages.  And  now  in  his  disappointment  he  drinks  more  than  ever.  I  am  thinking 
of  going  to  the  Marshal  of  Nobility  to  lodge  a  complaint.  Would  you  believe 
it,  he  has  more  than  once  broken  open  the  trunks  and  .  .  .  taken  Manech- 
ka’s  trousseau  and  given  it  to  beggars.  He  has  taken  everything  out  of  two  of 
the  trunks!  If  he  goes  on  like  this,  my  Manechka  will  be  left  without  a  trous¬ 
seau  at  all.” 

"  What  are  you  saying,  maman?  ”  said  Manechka,  embarrassed.  "  Our 
visitor  might  suppose  .  .  .  there’s  no  knowing  what  he  might  suppose.  .  .  . 
I  shall  never  —  never  marry.” 

Manechka  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a  look  of  hope  and  aspira¬ 
tion,  evidently  not  for  a  moment  believing  what  she  said. 

A  little  bald-headed  masculine  figure  in  a  brown  coat  and  goloshes  instead  of 
boots  darted  like  a  mouse  across  the  passage  and  disappeared.  "  Yegor  Sem- 
yonich,  I  suppose,”  I  thought. 

I  looked  at  the  mother  and  daughter  together.  They  both  looked  much 
older  and  terribly  changed.  The  mother’s  hair  was  silvered,  but  the  daughter 
was  so  faded  and  withered  that  her  mother  might  have  been  taken  for  her 
elder  sister,  not  more  than  five  years  her  senior. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  Marshal,”  the  mother  said  to  me, 
forgetting  she  had  told  me  this  already.  "  I  mean  to  make  a  complaint.  Yegor 
Semyonich  lays  his  hands  on  everything  we  make,  and  offers  it  up  for  the  sake 
of  his  soul.  My  Manechka  is  left  without  a  trousseau.” 

Manechka  flushed  again,  but  this  time  she  said  nothing. 

"We  have  to  make  them  all  over  again.  And  God  knows  we  are  not  so  well 
off.  We  are  alone  in  the  world  now.” 

"  We  are  alone  in  the  world,”  repeated  Manechka. 

A  year  ago  fate  brought  me  once  more  to  the  little  house. 

Walking  into  the  drawing-room,  I  saw  the  old  lady.  Dressed  all  in  black 
with  heavy  crape  pleureuses,  she  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  sewing.  Beside  her 
sat  the  little  old  man  in  the  brown  coat  and  the  goloshes  instead  of  boots. 
On  seeing  me,  he  jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  response  to  my  greeting,  the  old  lady  smiled  and  said: 

"  Je  suis  charmee  de  vous  revoir,  monsieur.” 

"  What  are  you  making?  ”  I  asked,  a  little  later. 

"  It’s  a  blouse.  When  it’s  finished  I  shall  take  it  to  the  priest’s  to  be  put 
away,  or  else  Yegor  Semyonich  would  carry  it  off.  I  store  everything  at  the 
priest’s  now,”  she  added  in  a  whisper. 

And  looking  at  the  portrait  of  her  daughter  which  stood  before  her  on  the 
table,  she  sighed  and  said: 

"We  are  all  alone  in  the  world.” 

And  where  was  the  daughter?  Where  was  Manechka?  I  did  not  ask.  I  did 
not  dare  to  ask  the  old  mother  dressed  in  her  new  deep  mourning.  And  while 
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I  was  in  the  room,  and  when  I  got  up  to  go,  no  Manechka  came  out  to  greet 
me.  I  did  not  hear  her  voice,  nor  her  soft,  timid  footstep.  .  .  . 

I  understood,  and  my  heart  was  heavy. 


THE  INCAP ABLES 

From  '  The  Cherry  Orchard,’  translated  by  George  Calderon.  Published  by 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  and  reprinted  by  his  permission 

IOPAKHIN.  Deriganov,  the  millionaire,  wants  to  buy  your  property. 
They  say  he’ll  come  to  the  auction  himself. 

^  Madame  Ranevskyaya.  How  did  you  hear? 

Lopakhin.  I  was  told  so  in  town. 

Gayev.  Our  aunt  at  Yaroslav  has  promised  to  send  something;  but  I  don’t 
know  when,  or  how  much. 

Lopakhin.  How  much  will  she  send?  Ten  thousand  pounds?  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds? 

Madame  Ranevskyaya.  Oh,  come.  ...  A  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  at 
the  most. 

Lopakhin.  Excuse  me,  but  in  all  my  life  I  never  met  anybody  so  friv¬ 
olous  as  you  two,  so  crazy  and  unbusiness-like!  I  tell  you  in  plain  Rus¬ 
sian  your  property  is  going  to  be  sold,  and  you  don’t  seem  to  understand  what 
I  say. 

Madame  Ranevskyaya.  Well,  what  are  we  to  do?  Tell  us  what  you  want 
us  to  do. 

Lopakhin.  Don’t  I  tell  you  every  day?  Every  day  I  say  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again.  You  must  lease  off  the  cherry  orchard  and  the  rest  of  the 
estate  for  villas;  you  must  do  it  at  once,  this  very  moment;  the  auction  will 
be  on  you  in  two  twos!  Try  and  understand.  Once  you  make  up  your  mind 
there  are  to  be  villas,  you  can  get  all  the  money  you  want,  and  you’re  saved. 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  Villas  and  villa  residents,  oh,  please,  .  .  .  it’s  so 
vulgar. 

Gayev.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Lopakhin.  I  shall  either  cry,  or  scream,  or  faint.  I  can’t  stand  it!  You’ll  be 
the  death  of  me.  [To  Gayev~\  You’re  an  old  woman! 

Gayev.  Who’s  that? 

Lopakhin.  You’re  an  old  woman!  [Going.] 

Madame  Ranevskaya  [ frightened~\ .  No,  don’t  go.  Stay  here,  there’s  a  dear! 
Perhaps  we  shall  think  of  some  way. 

Lopakhin.  What’s  the  good  of  thinking! 

Madame  Renevskaya.  Please  don’t  go;  I  want  you.  At  any  rate  it’s  gayer 
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when  you’re  here.  [A  pause.'}  I  keep  expecting  something  to  happen,  as  if  the 
house  were  going  to  tumble  down  about  our  ears. 

Gayev  [in  deep  abstraction}.  Off  the  cushion  on  the  corner;  double  into 
the  middle  pocket.  .  .  . 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  We  have  been  very,  very  sinful! 

Lopakbin.  You!  What  sins  have  you  committed? 

Gayev  [eating  candy}.  They  say  I’ve  devoured  all  my  substance  in  sugar 
candy.  [Laughing.} 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  Oh,  the  sins  that  I  have  committed.  .  .  .  I’ve  always 
squandered  money  at  random  like  a  madwoman;  I  married  a  man  who  made 
nothing  but  debts.  My  husband  drank  himself  to  death  on  champagne;  he  was 
a  fearful  drinker.  Then  for  my  sins  I  fell  in  love  and  went  off  with  another 
man;  and  immediately — that  was  my  first  punishment  —  a  blow  full  on  the 
head  .  .  .  here,  in  this  very  river  .  .  .  my  little  boy  was  drowned;  and  I  went 
abroad,  right,  right  away,  never  to  come  back  any  more,  never  to  see  this 
river  again  ...  I  shut  my  eyes  and  ran,  like  a  mad  thing,  and  he  came  after 
me,  pitiless  and  cruel.  I  bought  a  villa  at  Mentone,  because  he  fell  ill  there, 
and  for  three  years  I  knew  no  rest  day  or  night;  the  sick  man  tormented  and 
wore  down  my  soul.  Then,  last  year,  when  my  villa  was  sold  to  pay  my  debts, 
I  went  off  to  Paris,  and  he  came  and  robbed  me  of  everything,  left  me  and  took 
up  with  another  woman,  and  I  tried  to  poison  myself.  ...  It  was  all  so  stupid, 
so  humiliating.  .  .  .  Then  suddenly  I  longed  to  be  back  in  Russia,  in  my  own 
country,  with  my  little  girl.  .  .  .  [Wiping  away  her  tears.}  Lord,  Lord,  be 
merciful  to  me;  forgive  my  sins!  Do  not  punish  me  any  more!  [Taking  a 
telegram  from  her  pocket.}  I  got  this  today  from  Paris.  .  .  .  He  asks  to  be 
forgiven,  begs  me  to  go  back.  .  .  .  [Tearing  up  the  telegram.}  Isn’t  that  music 
that  I  hear?  [Listening.} 

Gayev.  That’s  our  famous  Jewish  band.  You  remember?  Four  fiddles,  a 
flute,  and  a  double  bass. 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  Does  it  still  exist?  We  must  make  them  come  up 
some  time;  we’ll  have  a  dance. 

Lopakbin  [listening}.  I  don’t  hear  anything.  [Singing  softly:} 

The  Germans  for  a  fee  will  turn 
A  Russ  into  a  Frenchman. 

[Laughing.}  I  saw  a  very  funny  piece  at  the  theater  last  night;  awfully  funny! 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  It  probably  wasn’t  a  bit  funny.  You  people  oughtn’t 
to  go  and  see  plays;  you  ought  to  try  to  see  yourselves;  to  see  what  a  dull  life 
you  lead,  and  how  much  too  much  you  talk. 

Lopakbin.  Quite  right.  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  our  life’s  an  imbecile  affair. 
[A  pause.}  My  papa  was  a  peasant,  an  idiot;  he  understood  nothing;  he  taught 
me  nothing;  all  he  did  was  to  beat  me,  when  he  was  drunk,  with  a  walking- 
stick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  just  as  big  a  blockhead  and  idiot  as  he  was.  I 
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never  did  any  lessons;  my  handwriting’s  abominable;  I  write  so  badly  I’m 
ashamed  before  people;  like  a  pig. 

Madame  Kanevskaya.  You  ought  to  get  married. 

Lopakbin.  Yes,  that’s  true. 

Madame  Kanevskaya.  Why  not  marry  Barbara?  She’s  a  nice  girl. 

Lopakbin.  Yes. 

Madame  Ravenvskaya.  She’s  a  nice  straightforward  creature;  works  all  day; 
and  what’s  most  important,  she  loves  you.  You’ve  been  fond  of  her  for  a  long 
time. 

Lopakbin.  Well,  why  not?  I’m  quite  willing.  She’s  a  very  nice  girl.  [A 
pause  J] 

Gayev.  I’ve  been  offered  a  place  in  a  bank.  Six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Do  you  hear? 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  You  in  a  bank!  Stay  where  you  are. 

[ Enters  Firs,  carrying  an  overcoat ] 

Firs  [to  Gayev ].  Put  this  on,  please,  master;  it’s  getting  damp. 

Gayev  [ putting  on  the  coat~\.  What  a  plague  you  are,  Firs! 

Firs.  What’s  the  use.  ...  You  went  off  and  never  told  me.  [ Examining  bis 
clothes .] 

Madame  Kanevskaya.  How  old  you’ve  got,  Firs! 

Firs.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Lopakbin.  She  says  how  old  you’ve  got! 

Firs.  I’ve  been  alive  a  long  time.  When  they  found  me  a  wife,  your  father 
wasn’t  even  born  yet  [Laughing.~\  And  when  the  Liberation  came  I  was  already 
chief  valet.  But  I  wouldn’t  have  any  Liberation  then;  I  stayed  with  the  master. 
[A  paused]  I  remember  how  happy  everybody  was,  but  why  they  were  happy 
they  didn’t  know  themselves. 

Lopakbin.  It  was  fine  before  then.  Anyway  they  used  to  flog  ’em. 

Firs  [mishearing  him~\  I  should  think  so!  The  peasants  minded  the  masters, 
and  the  masters  minded  the  peasants,  but  now  it’s  all  higgledy  piggledy;  you 
can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 

Gayev.  Shut  up,  Firs.  I  must  go  into  town  again  tomorrow.  I’ve  been  prom¬ 
ised  an  introduction  to  a  general  who’ll  lend  money  on  a  bill. 

Lopakbin.  You’ll  do  no  good.  You  won’t  even  pay  the  interest;  set  your 
mind  at  ease  about  that. 

Madame  Ranevskaya  [to  Lopakhin~}.  He’s  only  talking  nonsense.  There’s 
no  such  general  at  all. 

[Enter  Trophimov,  Anya  and  Barbara] 

Gayev.  Here  come  the  others. 

Anya.  Here’s  mamma. 

Madame  Ranevskaya  [tenderly~\.  Come  along,  come  along,  .  .  .  my  little 
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ones.  .  .  .  [ embracing  Anya  and  Barbara .]  If  only  you  knew  how  much  I 
love  you  both!  Sit  beside  me  .  .  .  there,  like  that.  [ Everyone  sits.] 

Lopakhin.  The  Perpetual  Student’s  always  among  the  girls. 

Trophimov.  It’s  no  affair  of  yours. 

Lopakhin.  He’s  nearly  fifty  and  still  a  student. 

Trophimov.  Stop  your  idiotic  jokes! 

Lopakhin  [laughing],  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  of  me? 

Trophimov.  My  opinion  of  you,  Yermolay  Aleksyeich,  is  this.  You’re  a  rich 
man;  you’ll  soon  be  a  millionaire.  Just  as  a  beast  of  prey  which  devours  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  matter,  so  you 
are  necessary  too.  [All  laugh.] 

Barbara.  Tell  us  something  about  the  planets,  Peter,  instead. 

Madame  Kanevskaya.  No.  Let’s  go  on  with  the  conversation  we  were  having 
yesterday. 

Trophimov.  What  about? 

Gayev.  About  the  proud  man. 

Trophimov.  We  had  a  long  talk  yesterday,  but  we  didn’t  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion.  There  is  something  mystical  in  the  proud  man  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  use  the  words.  You  may  be  right  from  your  point  of  view,  but,  if  we  look 
at  it  simple  mindedly,  what  room  is  there  for  pride?  Is  there  any  sense  in  it, 
when  man  is  so  poorly  constructed  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  when 
the  vast  majority  of  us  are  so  gross  and  stupid  and  profoundly  unhappy? 
We  must  give  up  admiring  ourselves.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  work. 

Gayev.  We  shall  die  all  the  same. 

T rophimov.  Who  knows?  And  what  does  it  mean,  to  die?  Perhaps  man  has 
a  hundred  senses,  and  when  he  dies  only  the  five  senses  that  we  know  perish 
with  him,  and  the  other  ninety-five  remain  alive. 

Madame  Kanevskaya.  How  clever  you  are,  Peter. 

Lopakhin  [ironically].  Oh,  extraordinary! 

Trophimov.  Mankind  marches  forward,  perfecting  its  strength.  Everything 
that  is  unattainable  for  us  now  will  one  day  be  near  and  clear;  but  we  must 
work;  we  must  help  with  all  our  force  those  who  seek  for  truth.  At  present 
only  a  few  men  work  in  Russia.  The  vast  majority  of  the  educated  people 
that  I  know  seek  after  nothing,  do  nothing,  and  are  as  yet  incapable  of  work. 
They  call  themselves  "  Intelligentsia,”  they  say  "  thou  ”  and  "  thee  ”  to  the 
servants,  they  treat  the  peasants  like  animals,  learn  nothing,  read  nothing 
serious,  do  absolutely  nothing,  only  talk  about  science,  and  understand  little  or 
nothing  about  art.  They  are  all  serious;  they  all  have  solemn  faces;  they  only 
discuss  important  subjects;  they  philosophize;  but  meanwhile  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  us,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  live  like  savages;  at  the  least  thing  they  curse 
and  punch  people’s  heads;  they  eat  like  beasts  and  sleep  in  dirt  and  bad  air; 
there  are  bugs  everywhere,  evil  smells,  damp  and  moral  degradation.  .  .  .  It’s 
plain  that  all  our  clever  conversations  are  only  meant  to  distract  our  own 
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attention  and  other  people’s.  Show  me  where  those  creches  are,  that  they’re 
always  talking  so  much  about;  or  those  reading-rooms.  They  are  only  things 
people  write  about  in  novels;  they  don’t  really  exist  at  all.  Nothing  exists  but 
dirt,  vulgarity,  and  Asiatic  ways.  I  am  afraid  of  solemn  faces;  I  dislike  them; 
I  am  afraid  of  solemn  conversations.  Let  us  rather  hold  our  tongues. 

Lopakhin.  Do  you  know,  I  get  up  at  five  every  morning;  I  work  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night;  I  am  always  handling  my  own  money  or  other  people’s,  and  I  see 
the  sort  of  men  there  are  about  me.  One  only  has  to  begin  to  do  anything  to  see 
how  few  honest  and  decent  people  there  are.  Sometimes,  as  I  lie  awake  in  bed, 
I  think:  "  O  Lord,  you  have  given  us  mighty  forests,  boundless  fields,  and 
immeasurable  horizons,  and,  we  living  in  their  midst,  ought  really  to  be 
giants.” 

Madame  Ranevskaya.  Oh  dear,  you  want  giants!  They  are  all  very  well  in 
fairy  stories;  but  in  real  life  they  are  rather  alarming.  [ Ephikhodov  passes  at 
the  back  of  the  scene,  playing  on  his  guitar.~\  [Pensively. ~\  There  goes 
Ephikhodov. 

Anya  [ pensively ].  There  goes  Ephikhodov. 

Gayev.  The  sun  has  set. 

Trophimov.  Yes. 

Gayev  [as  if  declaiming,  but  not  loud~\.  O  Nature,  wonderful  Nature,  you 
glow  with  eternal  light;  beautiful  and  indifferent,  you  whom  we  call  our 
mother,  uniting  in  yourself  both  life  and  death,  you  animate  and  you 
destroy.  .  .  . 

Barbara  [entreatingly~\.  Uncle! 

Anya.  You’re  at  it  again,  uncle! 

Trophimov.  You’d  far  better  double  the  red  into  the  middle  pocket. 

Gayev.  I’ll  hold  my  tongue!  I’ll  hold  my  tongue! 


MAXIM  GORKY  (ALEKSYEY 
MAKSIMOVICH  PYESHKOV) 

THE  celebrated  statue  of  Rodin,  '  The  Thinker,’  represents  a  strange 
conception.  The  man  there  depicted  is  not  an  intellectual  type.  He 
is  not  the  scholar.  Rather  he  is  primitive  man  grasping  at  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  thought,  the  beast  becoming  aware  of  its  intelligence.  That  statue  is 
the  prototype  of  Maxim  Gorky  (Maxim  the  Bitter)  and  it  is  as  we  ponder 
on  the  meaning  of  that  figure  that  we  can  see  the  significance  of  Gorky  in 
Russian  literature. 

Who  was  this  man?  A  child  of  humble  parents?  Yes,  Russia  has  had  many 
such,  since  Lomonosov  came  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  fish  to  Moscow  to  become 
the  first  great  writer  of  his  country.  Gorky  is  different.  Read  the  lurid  account 
of  his  own  life,  '  My  Childhood,’  '  Among  People,’  and  the  other  works  of 
that  character,  to  see  the  road  he  traveled.  He  describes  it  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  but  still  it  is  close  to  the  life  which  he  had  known.  He  was  born 
in  Nizhny  Novgorod,  March  14,  1868.  Family  discords  marked  his  early 
memories.  He  remembers  how  his  stepfather  beat  his  mother,  how  his  uncles 
fought  among  themselves.  He  secured  his  education  on  a  river  boat  on  the 
Volga,  where  a  drunken  cook  gave  him  some  novels  to  read.  So  he  worked 
himself  up  from  the  lower  depths  until  he  appeared  in  the  literary  world. 

His  early  stories,  as  '  Makar  Chudra,’  are  filled  with  life.  Life  for  him  is 
no  mere  sport,  no  mere  toying  with  intellectual  boredom.  His  bosyaks,  tramps, 
outcasts,  wanderers  are  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  position  in  society  and 
are  living  like  Ishmaels  with  every  man’s  hand  against  them.  They  may  perish 
but  they  go  down  fighting.  Gorky  idealizes  such  characters.  He  idealizes  their 
vices,  their  roughness,  their  untamed  energy.  They  are  men  who  dare  to  defy 
a  law  and  order  which  has  not  the  courage  to  put  them  down.  They  are  un¬ 
conquerable,  unbending  before  everything  save  force. 

Small  wonder  that  Gorky  despises  the  bourgeoisie  who  cower  before  the 
outcasts  and  dare  not  assert  against  them  their  sacred  rights.  Small  wonder 
that  he  mocks  the  timid  intellectuals  who  dare  not  draw  the  rough  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  theories.  Small  wonder  that  he  glorifies  Marxism,  that  rested 
its  hopes  on  the  proletariat  and  despised  the  peace-loving  peasant.  Small 
wonder  that  Gorky  accepted  the  Soviets  and  remained  a  long  time  in  Russia. 

But  Gorky  is  the  Thinker.  He  hates,  he  despises,  he  loathes  the  bourgeoisie, 
but  he  envies  them.  His  novels  '  Foma  Gordyeyev,’  the  '  Three  of  Them,’  and 
many  other  tales,  have  heroes  who  want  to  shine  in  that  world  they  despise. 
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They  want  to  have  a  share  of  the  blessings  of  that  culture  which  they  are  doom¬ 
ing  to  disappear.  That  is  their  tragedy.  They  cannot  absorb  these  ideas.  They 
cannot  accomplish  the  transformation.  They  find  sordid  and  foul  people 
about  them  as  before,  and  their  hearts  break  as  they  realize  that  in  that  culture 
all  is  not  fair  and  pure.  And  yet  they  seek  it. 

So  Gorky  tries  to  lead  them.  He  tries  it  in  '  Mother,’  the  story  of  the  harm¬ 
less  old  lady  who  throws  herself  into  the  revolution  to  avenge  her  son,  a 
marvelous  but  conventional  story.  But  Gorky  is  not  satisfied.  He  leaves 
Russia  for  Capri,  and  then  he  goes  back  and  writes  again  of  that  life  which  he 
knew  with  all  its  brutality  and  roughness.  So  he  returns  on  the  verge  of  the 
World  War  and  the  revolution.  He  alone  dared  to  admit  the  barbarism  of 
his  people  without  shame.  He  had  depicted  in  '  The  Lower  Depths  ’  those 
weird  lodgings  where  the  outcasts  and  the  dregs  of  humanity  gather.  He  felt 
that  they  were  real  and  menacing. 

Yet  in  himself  and  them  the  same  conflict  prevails.  He  hates  and  despises  the 
old  culture  and  yet  he  cannot  resist  its  charm.  He  would  gladly  destroy  it  and 
would  gladly  reap  its  benefits.  All  the  time  it  is  the  same  story  of  conflict. 
Gorky  therefore  with  all  of  his  realism  and  his  sordidness  is  still  a  romanticist, 
for  he  idealizes  these  dregs  of  society.  He  endows  them  with  superhuman 
power  and  passions.  Old  Izergil,  the  woman  who  runs  nightly  twenty  versts 
to  her  lover,  is  a  figure  of  romance.  Foma  Gordyeyev,  uncommonly  strong  and 
simple,  is  not  a  mere  fool,  but  an  idealist  seeking  for  light;  seeking,  seeking, 
and  destined  never  to  find  it  but  to  be  crushed  by  the  world. 

That  is  the  position  of  Gorky.  He  came  to  America  and  was  repudiated. 
Hence  his  bitter  attacks.  He  brings  out  all  the  weapons  in  his  armory  of  scorn 
and  ridicule.  He  tries  every  spot  in  the  world  but  in  none  can  be  found  what 
he  sought.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  merely  describing  these  outcast  char¬ 
acters,  telling  how  his  ragged  heroes  act  and  love  and  fight  —  but  he  seeks 
something  higher.  Always  he  is  disappointed,  and  so  he  passes  through  life 
with  his  formidable  and  proud  formula  that  if  God  is  dead,  then  I  am  God. 
With  this  spirit  of  proud  defiance  and  yet  yearning  to  be  what  he  defies, 
Gorky  moves  through  life  and  art,  now  defying  the  Soviets  on  behalf  of  the 
literary  men  of  Russia  and  working  hard  to  save  the  intellectual  classes  from 
annihilation,  now  defying  the  reactionary  forces,  now  condemning  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasantry  for  their  brutality.  Ever  and  always  he  is  an  artist  of  vivid 
coloration.  He  deals  in  extremes  and  many  of  his  works  will  not  live.  Some 
will,  and  those  are  undoubtedly  the  ones  in  which  there  is  least  of  thought, 
least  of  teaching,  and  most  of  that  rude,  unrestrained,  and  overmastering  life 
which  pulses  in  the  veins  of  many  of  his  characters  and  which  characterizes 
the  man  of  rude  energy  who  has  learned  of  the  conventional  world  of  culture 
to  which  he  aspires  but  in  which  he  cannot  be  at  ease. 
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A  RUSSIAN  WEDDING 

From  '  My  Childhood.’  Copyright  by  The  Century  Company,  and  reprinted 

by  permission 

[Gorky  gives  the  story  of  his  parents’  wedding  as  his  grandmother  told  it 
to  him.] 

SHE  had  begun  to  tell  me  about  my  father  of  her  own  accord  one  day 
when  she  had  come  to  me,  nervous,  sad,  and  tired,  saying: 

"  I  have  had  a  dream  about  your  father.  I  thought  I  saw  him  coming 
across  the  fields,  whistling,  and  followed  by  a  piebald  dog  with  its  tongue 
hanging  out.  For  some  reason  I  have  begun  to  dream  about  Maxim  Savatye- 
vich  very  often  ...  it  must  mean  that  his  soul  is  not  at  rest  .  .  .” 

For  several  evenings  in  succession  she  told  me  my  father’s  history,  which  was 
interesting,  as  all  her  stories  were. 

My  father  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  who  had  worked  his  way  up  to  be  an 
officer  and  was  banished  to  Siberia  for  cruelty  to  his  subordinates;  and  there 
—  somewhere  in  Siberia  —  my  father  was  bom.  He  had  an  unhappy  life, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  used  to  run  away  from  home.  Once  grandfather 
set  the  dogs  to  track  him  down  in  the  forest,  as  if  he  were  a  hare;  another 
time,  having  caught  him,  he  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  the  neighbors  took 
the  child  away  and  hid  him. 

"  Do  they  always  beat  children?  ”  I  asked,  and  grandmother  answered 
quietly: 

"  Always.” 

My  father’s  mother  died  early,  and  when  he  was  nine  years  old  grandfather 
also  died,  and  he  was  taken  by  a  cross-maker,  who  entered  him  in  the  Guild  of 
the  town  of  Perm  and  began  to  teach  him  his  trade;  but  my  father  ran  away 
from  him,  and  earned  his  living  by  leading  blind  people  to  the  fairs.  When  he 
was  sixteen  he  came  to  Nizhny  and  obtained  work  with  a  joiner  who  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  Kolchin  steamboats.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  was  a  skilled 
carpenter,  upholsterer,  and  decorator.  The  workshop  in  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  was  next  door  to  grandfather’s  house  in  Kovalikh  Street. 

"  The  fences  were  not  high,  and  certain  people  were  not  backward,”  said 
grandmother,  laughing.  "So  one  day,  when  Varya  and  I  were  picking  rasp¬ 
berries  in  the  garden,  who  should  get  over  the  fence  but  your  father!  ...  I 
was  frightened,  foolishly  enough;  but  there  he  went  amongst  the  apple  trees,  a 
fine-looking  fellow,  in  a  white  shirt  and  plush  breeches  .  .  .  barefooted  and 
hatless,  with  long  hair  bound  with  leather  bands.  That’s  the  way  he  came 
courting.  When  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  through  the  window,  I  said  to 
myself:  '  That’s  a  nice  lad!  ’  So  when  he  came  close  to  me  now  I  asked  him: 

"  '  Why  do  you  come  out  of  your  way  like  this,  young  man?  ’ 
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"  And  he  fell  on  his  knees.  '  Akulina,’  he  says,  'Ivanovna!  .  .  .  because  my 
whole  heart  is  here  .  .  .  with  Varya.  Help  us,  for  God’s  sake!  We  want  to 
get  married.’ 

"  At  this  I  was  stupefied  and  my  tongue  refused  to  speak.  I  looked,  and 
there  was  your  mother,  the  rogue,  hiding  behind  an  apple  tree,  all  red  —  as 
red  as  the  raspberries  —  and  making  signs  to  him;  but  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  '  Oh,  you  rogues!  ’  I  cried.  '  How  have  you  managed  all  this?  Are  you 
in  your  senses,  Varvara?  And  you,  young  man,’  I  said,  '  think  what  you  are 
doing!  Do  you  intend  to  get  your  way  by  force?  ’ 

"  At  that  time  grandfather  was  rich,  for  he  had  not  given  his  children  their 
portions,  and  he  had  four  houses  of  his  own,  and  money,  and  he  was  am¬ 
bitious;  not  long  before  that  they  had  given  him  a  laced  hat  and  a  uniform 
because  he  had  been  head  of  the  Guild  for  nine  years  without  a  break  —  and 
he  was  proud  in  those  days.  I  said  to  them  what  it  v/as  my  duty  to  say,  but  all 
the  time  I  trembled  for  fear  and  felt  very  sorry  for  them  too;  they  had  both  be¬ 
come  so  gloomy.  Then  said  your  father: 

"'I  know  quite  well  that  Vasily  Vasilich  will  not  consent  to  give  Varya 
to  me,  so  I  shall  steal  her;  only  you  must  help  us.’ 

"  So  I  was  to  help  them.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  him,  but  he  would 
not  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  '  You  may  stone  me  or  you  may  help  me,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  me  —  I  shall  not  give  in,’  he  said. 

"  Then  Varvara  went  to  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said:  '  We 
have  been  talking  of  getting  married  a  long  time  —  we  ought  to  have  been 
married  in  May.’ 

"  How  I  started!  Good  Lord!  ” 

Grandmother  began  to  laugh,  and  her  whole  body  shook;  then  she  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  dried  her  eyes  and  said,  sighing  comfortably: 

"You  can’t  understand  that  yet  .  .  .  you  don’t  know  what  marrying 
means  .  .  .  but  this  you  can  understand  —  that  for  a  girl  to  give  birth  to  a 
child  before  she  is  married  is  a  dreadful  calamity.  Remember  that,  and  when 
you  are  grown  up  never  tempt  a  girl  in  that  way;  it  would  be  a  great  sin  on  your 
part  —  the  girl  would  be  disgraced,  and  the  child  illegitimate.  See  that  you 
don’t  forget  that!  You  must  be  kind  to  women,  and  love  them  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence.  This  is  good  advice  I  am  giving 
you.” 

She  fell  into  a  reverie,  rocking  herself  in  her  chair;  then,  shaking  herself, 
she  began  again: 

"  Well,  what  was  to  be  done?  I  hit  Maxim  on  the  forehead,  and  pulled 
Varya’s  plait;  but  he  said  reasonably  enough:  'Quarreling  won’t  put  things 
right.’  And  she  said:  '  Let  us  think  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  first,  and  have 
a  row  afterwards.’ 

"  '  Have  you  any  money?  ’  I  asked  him. 
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I  had  some,’  he  replied,  '  but  I  bought  Varya  a  ring  with  it.’ 

"  '  How  much  did  you  have  then?  ’ 

"  '  Oh,’  says  he,  '  about  a  hundred  rubles.’ 

"  Now  at  that  time  money  was  scarce  and  things  were  dear,  and  I  looked 
at  the  two  —  your  mother  and  father  —  and  I  said  to  myself:  '  What  children! 
.  .  .  What  young  fools!  ’ 

"  '  I  hid  the  ring  under  the  floor,’  said  your  mother,  '  so  that  you  should  not 
see  it.  We  can  sell  it.’ 

"  Such  children  they  were  —  both  of  them!  However,  we  discussed  the  ways 
and  means  for  them  to  be  married  in  a  week’s  time,  and  I  promised  to  ar¬ 
range  the  matter  with  the  priest.  But  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  myself,  and 
my  heart  went  pit-a-pat,  because  I  was  so  frightened  of  grandfather;  and 
Varya  was  frightened  too,  painfully  so.  Well,  we  arranged  it  all! 

"  But  your  father  had  an  enemy  —  a  certain  workman,  an  evil-minded  man 
who  had  guessed  what  was  going  on  long  ago,  and  now  watched  our  move¬ 
ments.  Well,  I  arrayed  my  only  daughter  in  the  best  things  I  could  get,  and 
took  her  out  to  the  gate,  where  there  was  a  troika  waiting.  She  got  into  it, 
Maxim  whistled,  and  away  they  drove.  I  was  going  back  to  the  house,  in  tears, 
when  I  ran  across  this  man,  who  said  in  a  cringing  tone: 

"  '  I  have  a  good  heart,  and  I  shall  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  Fate; 
only  Akulina  Ivanovna,  you  must  give  me  fifty  rubles  for  keeping  quiet.’ 

"  But  I  had  no  money;  I  did  not  like  it,  nor  care  to  save  it,  and  so  I  told 
him,  like  a  fool: 

"  '  I  have  no  money,  so  I  can’t  give  you  any.’ 

"  '  Well,’  he  said,  '  you  can  promise  it  to  me.’ 

"  '  How  can  I  do  that?  Where  am  I  to  get  it  from  after  I  have  promised?  ’ 

"  '  Is  it  so  difficult  to  steal  from  a  rich  husband?  ’  he  says. 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  fool  I  should  have  temporized  with  him;  but  I  spat 
full  in  his  ugly  mug,  and  went  into  the  house.  And  he  rushed  into  the  yard 
and  raised  a  hue  and  cry.” 

Closing  her  eyes,  she  said,  smiling: 

"  Even  now  I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  that  daring  deed  of  mine. 
Grandfather  roared  like  a  wild  beast,  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  making 
fun  of  him.  As  it  happened,  he  had  been  taking  stock  of  Varya  lately,  and 
boasting  about  her:  '  I  shall  marry  her  to  a  nobleman  —  a  gentleman!  ’  Here 
was  a  pretty  nobleman  for  him!  —  here  was  a  pretty  gentleman!  But  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God  knows  better  than  we  do  what  persons  ought  to  be  drawn 
together. 

"  Grandfather  tore  about  the  yard  as  if  he  were  on  fire,  calling  Yaakov  and 
Michael  and  even  —  at  the  suggestion  of  that  wicked  workman  —  Klima,  the 
coachman  too.  I  saw  him  take  a  leathern  strap  with  a  weight  tied  on  the  end 
of  it,  and  Michael  seized  his  gun.  We  had  good  horses  then,  full  of  spirit, 
and  the  carriage  was  light.  '  Ah  well!  ’  I  thought,  '  they  are  sure  to  overtake 
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them.’  But  here  Varya’s  Guardian  Angel  suggested  something  to  me.  I  took 
a  knife  and  cut  the  ropes  belonging  to  the  shafts.  '  There!  they  will  break 
down  on  the  road  now.’  And  so  they  did.  The  shafts  came  unfastened  on  the 
way,  and  nearly  killed  grandfather  and  Michael  —  and  Klima  too,  besides 
delaying  them;  and  by  the  time  they  had  repaired  it,  and  dashed  up  to  the 
church,  Varya  and  Maxim  were  standing  in  the  church  porch  married  —  thank 
God! 

"  Then  our  people  started  a  fight  with  Maxim;  but  he  was  in  very  good 
condition  and  he  was  rare  and  strong.  He  threw  Michael  away  from  the  porch 
and  broke  his  arm.  Klima  also  was  injured;  and  grandfather  and  Yaakov  and 
that  workman  were  all  frightened! 

"  Even  in  his  rage  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  he  said  to 
grandfather: 

"'You  can  throw  away  that  strap.  Don’t  wave  it  about  over  me,  for  I  am 
a  man  of  peace,  and  what  I  have  taken  is  only  what  God  gave  me,  and  no  man 
shall  take  from  me  .  .  .  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.’ 

"  They  gave  it  up  then,  and  grandfather  returned  to  the  carriage  crying: 

"  '  It  is  good-by  now,  Varvara!  You  are  no  daughter  of  mine,  and  I  never 
wish  to  see  you  again,  either  alive  or  dead  of  hunger.’ 

"  When  he  came  home  he  beat  me,  and  he  scolded  me;  but  all  I  did  was  to 
groan  and  hold  my  tongue. 

"  Everything  passes  away,  and  what  is  to  be  will  be.  After  this  he  said  to  me: 

" '  Now,  look  here,  Akulina,  you  have  no  daughter  now.  Remember  that.’ 

"  But  I  only  said  to  myself: 

"  '  Tell  more  lies,  sandy-haired,  spiteful  man  —  say  that  ice  is  warm!  ’  ” 

I  listened  attentively,  greedily.  Some  part  of  her  story  surprised  me,  for 
grandfather  had  given  quite  a  different  account  of  mother’s  wedding;  he  said 
that  he  had  been  against  the  marriage  and  had  forbidden  mother  to  his  house 
after  it,  but  the  wedding  had  not  been  secret,  and  he  had  been  present  in  the 
church.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  grandmother  which  of  them  spoke  the  truth, 
because  her  story  was  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  and  I  liked  it  best. 

When  she  was  telling  a  story  she  rocked  from  side  to  side  all  the  time,  just 
as  if  she  were  in  a  boat.  If  she  was  relating  something  sad  or  terrible,  she 
rocked  more  violently,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  as  if  she  were  pushing 
away  something  in  the  air;  she  often  covered  her  eyes,  while  a  sightless,  kind 
smile  hid  itself  in  her  wrinkled  cheek,  but  her  thick  eyebrows  hardly  moved. 
Sometimes  this  uncritical  friendliness  of  hers  to  everybody  touched  my  heart, 
and  sometimes  I  wished  that  she  would  use  strong  language  and  assert  her¬ 
self  more. 
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THE  DREGS  OF  HUMANITY 

From  '  The  Lower  Depths.’  Translated  from  the  original  Russian  by  Laurence 
Irving.  Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  reprinted  with 

their  permission 

SATIN.  When  I’m  drunk  ...  I  like  everything.  Yes.  .  .  .  He  — 
prays?  Fine!  A  man  can  believe  or  not  believe  .  .  .  that’s  his  affair!  A 
man  is  free  ...  he  pays  for  everything  himself!  .  .  .  for  belief,  for 
unbelief,  for  love,  for  wisdom.  A  man  pays  for  everything  himself,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  —  free!  .  .  .  The  man  —  that’s  the  truth!  What  is  man?  .  .  .  It’s 
not  you,  not  me,  not  them  —  no!  It’s  you,  I,  them,  the  old  ’un,  Napoleon, 
Mahomet  ...  in  one!  [Draws  in  the  air  the  face  of  a  man  with  his  finger.'] 
That’s  prodigious!  In  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  All  is  —  in  man, 
all  for  man!  There  exists  only  man,  all  the  rest  —  is  the  work  of  his  hands 
and  of  his  brains!  Man!  That’s  magnificent!  That  sounds  .  .  .  mighty.  Man¬ 
kind!  You  must  respect  mankind!  Not  pity  him  .  .  .  not  lower  him  with 
pity  .  .  .  must  respect  him!  Let’s  drink  to  mankind!  Baron!  [ Gets  up.]  It’s 
good  —  to  feel  yourself  a  man!  I’m  a  ticket-of-leave,  a  murderer,  a  scoundrel 
—  yes,  I  am!  When  I  walk  the  streets  people  eye  me  for  a  crook  .  .  .  and  they 
draw  away,  and  they  glare  after  me,-  and  they  often  say  to  me,  "  Loafer! 
blackguard!  work!  work!  ”  Why!  to  fill  my  belly?  [Laughs.]  I’ve  always 
despised  people  who  worry  too  much  about  stuffing  themselves.  It  isn’t  that, 
That  isn’t  it.  Man  is  higher  than  that.  Man  is  higher  than  repletion! 

The  Baron  [nodding  his  head].  You’re  getting  at  it  .  .  .  that’s  prime 
.  .  .  that’s  the  thing  to  warm  one’s  heart.  I  haven’t  got  that.  ...  I  don’t 
know  how!  [Looks  round — then  softly,  cautiously.]  I,  brother,  I’m  afraid 
.  .  .  sometimes.  D’you  see?  Get  in  a  funk  .  .  .  because  —  what  after? 

Satin.  Rubbish!  There’s  nothing  that  a  man  should  fear? 

The  Baron.  Yer  know  .  .  .  from  when  first  I  can  remember  .  .  .  there’s 
been  inside  my  noddle  a  sort  of  fog.  Never  anything  have  I  understood.  I’m 
...  in  some  way  —  I’m  clumsy.  It  seems  to  me  all  my  life  I’ve  done  nothing 
but  dress  up  .  .  .  and  why?  Went  to  school  —  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Sons  of  the  Nobility  .  .  .  but  what  did  I  learn?  Don’t  re¬ 
member.  .  .  .  Married  —  in  a  frock-coat,  and  an  overcoat  .  .  .  but  I  picked 
out  the  wrong  wife  and  —  why?  Don’t  understand.  .  .  .  Squandered  all  I 
had,  wore  some  sort  of  a  gray  pea-jacket  and  red  trousers  .  .  .  but  where  did 
it  all  get  to?  Never  noticed.  .  .  .  Entered  the  Court  of  Exchequer  .  .  .  uni¬ 
form,  and  a  cap  with  a  cockade  .  .  .  made  away  with  some  Government 
money  —  they  put  me  into  the  convict’s  gown  .  .  .  then  —  I  got  into  this 
lot  here.  .  .  .  And  all  .  .  .  like  in  a  dream  .  .  .  ah?  That’s  funny.  .  .  . 
Satin.  Not  very.  ...  I  should  say  —  stupid.  .  .  . 
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The  Baron.  Yes  .  .  .  and  I  think  it’s  stupid.  .  .  .  But  I  must  have  been 
born  for  some  reason.  .  .  .  Eh? 

Satin,  [smiling].  Probably.  .  .  .  Man  is  born  for  the  better  man!  [Shaking 
his  head]  So  .  .  .  it’s  all  right! 

The  Baron.  That  .  .  .  Nastya!  .  .  .  Where’s  she  run  off  to?  I’ll  go  and 
see  .  .  .  where  she  is.  For  after  all  .  .  .  she  .  .  . 

[Goes  out.  A  pause.] 

The  Actor.  Tartar!  [Pause.]  Prince! 

[The  Tartar  turns  his  head.] 

The  Actor.  For  me  .  .  .  pray.  .  .  . 

The  Tartar.  Why? 

The  Actor.  Pray  for  me.  .  .  . 

The  Tartar  [after  a  silence].  Pray  yerself! 

The  Actor  [gets  quickly  from  the  stove,  goes  to  the  table,  pours  himself 
some  vodka  with  trembling  hands,  drinks,  and  almost  runs  into  the  passage]. 
I’m  off! 

Satin.  Hi,  you,  off  where? 

[Enter  Myedvyedyev  in  a  wadded  woman’s  jacket,  and  Bubnov,  both  drunk, 
but  not  very  drunk.  In  one  hand  Bubnov  is  carrying  a  packet  of  cracknels; 
he  has  a  bottle  of  vodka  in  one  armpit,  and  another  sticking  out  of  the 
pocket  of  his  pea-jacket.] 

Myedvyedyev.  A  camel  —  it’s  a  kind  ...  of  a  donkey!  Only  with  no 
ears.  .  .  . 

Bubnov.  Chuck  it!  Yerself  —  yer  a  kind  of  a  donkey. 

Myedvydyev.  A  camel,  it  hasn’t  got  no  ears  at  all  ...  it  —  hears  with  its 
nostrils.  .  .  . 

Bubnov  [to  Satin].  Chum!  I’ve  been  looking  for  yer  in  all  the  trakteers  — 
all  the  stills!  Take  the  bottle,  all  my  ’ands  is  full! 

Satin.  You  —  put  the  cracknels  on  the  table,  then  you’ll  have  one  hand 
free.  .  .  . 

Bubnov.  True!  You’re  right.  .  .  .  Jumble,  look  at  it  all!  So  there,  eh? 
...  Wire  boy. 

Myedvyedyev.  Sharpers  .  .  .  they’re  all  clever  ...  I  know!  They  ’ave  got 
to  be  clever.  A  good  man  he  — may  be  stupid  and  good,  but  a  wrong  ’un,  ’e’s 
bound  to  ’ave  wits.  But,  about  the  camel.  Yer  know  .  .  .  yer  can  get  me  up 
on  ’im  .  .  .  ’e  ’asn’t  no  ’oms,  nor  no  teeth.  .  .  . 

Bubnov.  Where’s  everyone?  Why’s  there  no  one  ’ere?  ’Ere,  get  up  .  .  .  it’s 
my  treat! 

Satin.  You’ll  soon  drink  all  you’ve  got,  blockhead! 
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Bubnov.  Soon,  yer  say?  This  time  I’ve  gathered  some  capital  —  a  little 
pile.  .  .  .  When!  Where’s  When? 

Kleshch  [ going  to  table }.  Not  here.  .  .  . 

Bubnov.  Ooo-r-r!  Yer  peacock!  Don’t  bark,  don’t  growl!  Drink,  be  jolly, 
don’t  turn  yer  nose  up.  ...  I  treats  everybody!  Why,  mates,  I  loves  to  stand 
treat!  If  I  was  rich  .  .  .  I’d  .  .  .  I’d  build  a  free  trakteer!  Yes,  my  God! 
With  music,  and  a  troupe  of  singers.  .  .  .  Come,  drink,  eat,  listen  to  the 
singers  .  .  .  gladden  yer  ’earts.  A  man’s  a  sad  creature  .  .  .  come  along  to 
me  to  my  free  trakteer!  Satin!  For  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  ’er,  take  ’alf  of  all  my 
capital!  This  way! 

Satin.  Give  it  to  me  all  in  a  lump! 

Bubnov.  The  ’ole  capital?  At  once?  Right!  Then  .  .  .  here’s  a  ruble  .  .  . 
and  here’s  a  twenty  kopyeks  ...  a  five  kopyeks  ...  a  two  kopyeks  .  .  . 
all  .  .  . 

Satin.  That’ll  do!  It’s  safer  with  me.  I’ll  play  cards  with  it! 

Myedvyedyev.  I  am  —  a  witness  .  .  .  the  money  is  placed  in  your  keepin’ 
.  .  .  ’ow  much  is  it? 

Bubnov.  You?  You’re  a  camel  ...  we  want  no  witnesses.  .  .  . 

Alyoshka  [comes  in  barefooted ].  Fellows!  my  feet  are  soaking. 

Bubnov.  Go  and  soak  yourself  .  .  .  only  all  over!  I  like  you.  You  sing  and 
play  .  .  .  that’s  very  good!  But,  drinking  —  that’s  a  poor  game!  That  does 
’arm,  brother;  drinking  does  ’arm! 

Alyoshka.  Why,  I  look  at  yer!  And  it’s  only  when  yer  drunk  yer  anythin’ 
like  a  man.  .  .  .  Kleshch!  My  concertina  —  mended?  [Dances  and  sings.] 

If  my  nozzle  weren’t  so  bonny, 

Then  my  gossip  wouldn’t  love  me.  .  .  . 

I’m  frozen  fellows!  Cold! 

Myedvyedyev.' Um.  ...  If  one  was  to  ask:  ’Oo  is  that  gossip? 

Bubnov.  Keep  still.  You’re  no  one  now,  brother.  .  .  .  You’re  no  "bobby  ” 
in  these  days.  .  .  .  You’re  done  with!  No  "bobby  ”  nor  no  uncle.  .  .  . 

Alyoshka.  You’re  just  —  auntie’s  darling  hubby! 

Bubnov.  One  of  yer  nieces  is  —  in  jail,  the  other’s  dyin’ - 

Myedvyedyev  [proudly].  Yer  lie!  She’s  not  dyin’:  she’s  disappeared  with¬ 
out  tellin’  no  one! 

[Satin  laughs'] 

Bubnov.  All  the  same,  brother!  A  man  with  no  niece  —  ’e’s  not  an  uncle! 

Alyoshka.  Your  Excellency!  The  retired  drum-major! 

My  gossip  —  has  ’er  savings, 

And  I’ve  not  got  a  penny! 

Oh,  aren’t  I  a  merry  boy? 

Oh,  I  am  so  glad! 


It’s  cold! 
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[When  enters ;  then  —  until  the  end  of  the  act  —  some  other  male  and  female 
figures.  They  undress,  get  on  to  the  planks,  snore. ] 

When.  Bubnov?  What  made  yer  ’00k  it? 

Bubnov.  Come  ’ere!  Sit  down  .  .  .  let’s  sing,  mate!  My  beloved  .  .  .  eh? 

The  T artar.  In  the  night  yer  must  sleep!  Sing  songs  in  the  day! 

Satin.  That’s  all  right,  Prince.  You  —  come  here! 

The  Tartar.  How  —  all  right?  There’ll  be  a  noise.  .  .  .  When  there’s 
singing,  it  means  a  noise.  .  .  . 

Bubnov  [ going  to  him'].  Prince!  ’ow’s  —  yer  ’and?  ’Ave  they  cut  it  off? 

When.  Means  the  gutter  for  you,  Hassan!  Without  a  hand  —  what  er  yer 
good  for?  A  man’s  valued  by  ’is  ’ands  and  ’is  back.  .  .  .  No  hand  —  no  man! 
Go  and  drink!  Nothing  like  it! 

[Kvashnya  comes  in.] 

Kvashnya.  Ah,  my  dear  good  people!  Out  in  the  yard,  out  in  the  yard!  The 
cold,  the  slush  —  is  my  man  here?  Mannie! 

Myedvyedyev.  Me? 

Kvashnya.  Got  on  my  jacket  again  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  me  ,  ,  a  bit  on, 

ah?  What  d’yer  mean  by  it? 

Myedvyedyev.  On  account  of  the  birthday  .  .  .  Bubnov  .  .  .  and  —  the 
cold  .  .  .  the  slush! 

Kvashnya.  Look  at  me  .  .  .  the  slush!  No  foolery.  .  .  .  Come  to  bed.  .  .  . 

Myedvyedyev  [going  into  the  kitchen].  Sleep,  yes  ...  I  will.  ...  I  want 
to  .  .  .  it’s  time!  [Exit.] 

Satin.  Why  are  yer  so  beastly  strict  with  him? 

Kvashnya.  It’s  the  only  way,  my  friend.  A  man  like  ’im  ’as  got  to  be  kept 
strict.  We  keep  ’ouse  together,  now:  I  thought  ’e  would  be  a  ’elp  to  me  .  .  . 
seein’  as  ’e’s  ’ad  discipline,  but  you  —  you’re  a  disorderly  crew.  .  .  .  I’ve 
got  my  woman’s  view  ...  let  ’im  go  gettin’  drunk.  That  don’t  suit  my 
book! 

Satin.  You’ve  chosen  your  help  wrong.  .  .  . 

Kvashnya.  No  —  better  than  you  .  .  .  you’d  never  live  with  me  ...  a  fel¬ 
low  like  you!  I’d  see  yer  one  week  in  twenty  .  .  .  you’d  gamble  away  me  and 
my  very  insides! 

Satin  [laughs].  That’s  true,  my  girl!  I  would.  .  .  . 

Kvashnya.  So  now!  Alyoshka! 

Alyoshka.  Yes  —  here  am  I! 

Kvashnya.  What’s  this  you’ve  been  saying  about  me? 

Alyoshka.  I?  No  ’arm.  I’ve  said,  there,  I’ve  said,  there’s  a  woman!  Wonder¬ 
ful  woman!  Flesh,  fat,  bones  —  good  forty  stone,  and  brains  —  not  a  ha’porth! 

Kvashnya.  And  there  you’re  wrong!  I’ve  got  a  deal  of  brains.  No,  and  why 
did  yer  say  that  I  beat  my  man? 

Alyoshka.  I  thought  that  was  bearin’  ’im  when  you  seized  ’old  of ’s  ’air.  .  .  . 
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Kvashnya  [ smiling ].  Fool!  Then  just  you  don’t  see!  Why  do  you  carry  tales 
out  of  school?  And  yer  ’urt  ’is  feelin’s  too.  .  .  .  It’s  cause  of  your  talk  ’e’s 
took  to  drinkin’. 

Alyoshka.  Then  the  sayin’s  true,  then,  even  a  bear  likes  drink! 

\_Kleshch  and  Satin  laugh!} 

Kvashnya.  You’re  a  pretty  sort  of  man,  you  are,  Alyoshka! 

Alyoshka.  I’m  the  very  first  superfine  sort  of  man  for  any  job!  I  just  go 
where  my  eyes  lead  me! 

Bubnov  [by  the  Tartar’s  planks~\.  Come  along!  It’s  no  use  .  .  .  they’ll  not 
let  us  sleep!  Come  and  drink  .  .  .  the  night  through,  When! 

When.  Drink?  Why  not?  .  .  . 

Alyoshka.  And  I’ll  play  to  yer! 

Satin.  Let’s  ’ear  yer! 

The  Tartar.  Well,  Bubnov,  yer  devil — fetch  the  wine!  We’ll  drink,  we’ll 
rollick  — •  death  comes  .  .  .  we’ve  got  to  die! 

Bubnov.  Pour  ’im  out,  Satin!  When,  squat!  Ah,  pals!  Does  a  man  want 
much?  I’ve  drunk  a  bit  and — happy!  When!  Strike  me  .  .  .  lad!  I’ll  sing. 
.  .  .  I’ll  pay! 

When  [sings} . 

The  sun  it  rises  and  it  sets  .  .  . 

Bubnov  [ going  on}. 

In  my  prison  all  is  dark! 

[The  door  is  opened  suddenly.  Baron  on  the  threshold .] 

The  Baron.  Hi  .  .  .  you!  Go  ...  go  over  there!  On  the  waste  .  .  .  out 
there  .  .  .  the  Actor  .  .  .  he’s  hanged  himself! 

[Silence.  All  look  at  the  Baron.  Nastya  appears  behind  his  back,  and  slowly, 
with  wide-opened  eyes,  goes  over  to  the  talple.} 

Satin  [in  a  low  voice ].  Ah  .  .  .  he’s  spoiled  the  song  .  ,  .  the  fool! 


LEONID  NIKOLAYEVICH 
ANDREYEV 


THE  torture  of  human  beings  is  a  subject  none  too  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  varied  and  ingenious  devices 
used  may  so  hold  our  interest  that  we  forget  the  feelings  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victims.  More  than  that,  the  time  may  even  come  when  we  lose 
consciousness  of  the  humanity  of  the  victims  altogether,  and  have  no  sense  of 
pity  or  of  horror. 

This  is  the  danger  that  menaces  Andreyev,  for  in  nearly  all  of  his  works  the 
personal  element  disappears  and  we  realize  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  automa¬ 
ton  created  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  through  a  melancholy  course  of 
failure  and  disaster.  Andreyev  never  drew  a  living  character.  He  never  mod¬ 
eled  his  works  on  life,  and  in  that  lies  his  weakness  and  his  ability. 

Leonid  Andreyev  was  born  in  Orel  in  1871.  He  received  the  usual  middle- 
class  education  of  the  day,  went  to  the  University  of  Petersburg,  attempted  to 
commit  suicide,  and  later  started  out  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  been  wavering  be¬ 
tween  literature  and  art  (as  a  painter  he  never  used  a  living  model  but  drew 
from  memory)  — and  finally  he  drifted  into  literature  by  way  of  court 
reporting. 

Almost  his  first  story  revealed  his  tendency,  when  he  asked  in  '  The  Defence  ’ 
what  was  meant  by  a  jury  of  one’s  peers.  Did  it  mean  the  smug  and  conven¬ 
tional  jury,  or  did  it  mean  persons  stained  with  crime  "and  sin,  who  could  by 
their  own  experience  understand  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  prisoner?  The 
latter  alternative  would  of  course  reduce  the  judicial  system  to  chaos.  In  the 
same  spirit  Andreyev  has  moved  through  the  gamut  of  life,  pointing  out  how 
any  and  every  principle  will  leave  humanity  in  a  blind  alley.  Thought  betrays 
the  man  who  rests  upon  his  intellect  to  free  him  after  his  commission  of  a 
crime,  as  in  'A  Dilemma.’  Faith  betrays  the  man  who  believes,  as  in  the 
Life  of  Vasily  Fiveysky.’  Unbelief  betrays  the  man  who  does  not  believe,  as 
in  '  Savva.’  Charity  slays  David  Leizer  in  '  Anathema.’  "  What  right  have  you 
to  be  virtuous,  if  I  am  sinful?  ”  cries  the  prostitute  in  '  Darkness,’  and  the 
pure  revolutionist  has  no  answer  to  give  her.  Life  and  love  and  death  and 
hell  all  betray  humanity  and  there  is  no  answer  on  this  side  of  the  grave  — 
or  there,  because  at  the  end  of  '  He  Who  gets  Slapped,’  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  Andreyev’s  dramas,  the  poor  clown  kills  himself  and  murders  his 
beloved  so  as  to  have  her  with  him  there.  The  other  man  commits  suicide 
with  the  threat  of  renewing  the  struggling  there  also,  and  gets  there  first. 
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Thus  Andreyev  sees  all  mankind  in  a  prison  and  that  prison  confined 
within  another,  and  that  within  a  third,  until  perhaps  primeval  chaos,  the 
power  of  the  ocean  with  its  eternally  restless  waves,  can  alone  give  the  an¬ 
swer.  Against  that  chaos  nothing  can  stand;  perhaps  from  that  chaos  some¬ 
thing  may  develop,  but  only  after  the  destruction  of  all  that  is. 

Thus  Andreyev  looks  at  the  world,  and  in  his  symbolic  dramas  he  has  tried 
to  preach  the  same  principle  in  a  form  where  individual  human  features  are 
as  reduced  as  possible.  Thus  we  have  in  '  The  Life  of  Man,’  not  a  man,  not  the 
man,  but  Man  —  Man  in  general  and  in  the  abstract,  with  birth  and  success 
and  failure  and  death.  Man  came  and  Man  is  taken  away  and  Man  remains. 

Such  plays  had  a  passing  success  in  Russia  about  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1905,  but  the  craze  for  Andreyev  passed  and  his  influence  began  to 
wane.  Yet  one  of  the  best  of  his  stories  was  '  The  Seven  That  Were  Hanged,’ 
a  study  of  the  reactions  of  five  terrorists  and  two  murderers  to  death.  It  is  a 
powerful  story  and  perhaps  Andreyev  came  there  as  near  as  he  anywhere  did 
to  drawing  real  characters. 

The  World  War  roused  Andreyev  again.  He  threw  himself  into  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  and  wrote  copiously  in  behalf  of  Allied  victory.  One  pf  these 
plays,  '  The  Sorrows  of  Belgium,’  has  been  translated  into  English.  Like 
his  other  work,  it  depicts  the  awful  power  of  water,  of  chaos,  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  overcome  by  the  cutting  of  the  dikes,  and  the  voluntary  destruction 
of  defenders  and  attackers.  After  the  revolution  he  retired  to  Finland, 
where  he  had  a  home,  and  continued  to  appeal  to  the  Allies  for  assistance 
against  the  Bolsheviks.  Here  he  published  '  S.O.S.,’  one  of  the  most  flaming 
pieces  of  rhetorical  journalism  produced  during  the  War.  It  was  a  subject 
that  was  suited  to  Andreyev’s  style,  for  it  gave  him  the  possibility  of  piling 
horror  upon  horror,  until  he  lost  himself  in  the  vividness  of  the  imagery  which 
he  created.  He  died  in  1919  as  a  result  of  a  bomb  explosion  in  Finland  and 
left  a  greater  circle  of  admirers  abroad  than  he  did  at  home. 

Thus  Andreyev  is  more  or  less  unique  in  Russia.  Primarily  non-political, 
with  a  love  of  extremes  that  was  equaled  only  by  Tolstoy,  he  pointed  out  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  life,  but  his  unique  message  was  also  the  futility  of 
death.  Death  was  not  the  releaser,  the  comforter;  it  merely  moved  us  to  an¬ 
other  cell  in  the  same  prison,  and  so  there  comes  a  sort  of  fatalistic  hopeful¬ 
ness  which  encouraged  us  to  stand  what  exists,  because  we  can  under  no  pos¬ 
sibility  improve  it.  He  shows  us  the  existence  of  limitations  on  every  hand. 
These  we  feel  and  understand,  and  it  is  of  these  that  we  think  and  not  of  the 
puppets  who  are  tortured  and  twisted  and  forced  to  turn  and  writhe  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  message  which  their  manipulator  is  trying  to  deliver.  It  is  the 
lack  of  the  personal  touch  that  is  Andreyev’s  chief  defect  and  that  prevents 
us  from  feeling  the  full  horror  and  meaning  of  the  situations  which  he  in¬ 
vents  for  our  edification,  if  not  our  pleasure. 


Clarence  A.  Manning 
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LAZARUS 

From  '  When  the  King  Loses  His  Head,  and  Other'  Stories,’  translated  by 
Archibald  J.  Wolfe.  Copyright  by  the  International  Book  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission. 

[Andreyev  describes  the  character  of  Lazarus  after  his  return  from  the 
grave.  Everything  has  lost  its  meaning  before  the  truth  which  he  has  learned 
and  cannot  reveal.] 

A  RECKLESS  one  lifted  the  veil.  A  reckless  one,  with  one  breath  of 
a  fleeting  word,  destroyed  the  sweet  dreams  and  revealed  the  truth 
in  its  hideous  nakedness.  The  thought  was  not  yet  clear  in  the 
questioner’s  head  when  his  lips,  parting  in  a  smile,  inquired: 

"  Why  don’t  you  tell  us,  Lazarus,  what  was  There?  ” 

And  they  all  paused,  amazed  at  the  query,  as  though  they  had  just  realized 
that  Lazarus  had  been  dead  three  days,  and  they  glanced  up  curiously  await¬ 
ing  the  answer.  But  Lazarus  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  us?  ”  questioned  the  curious  one.  "  Was  it  so  dreadful 
There?  ” 

And  again  the  thought  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  words:  if  it  had  kept 
abreast  with  them  the  question  would  not  have  been  put,  for  it  gripped  in 
the  next  instant  the  questioner’s  own  heart  with  fear  unutterable.  And  they 
were  all  perturbed,  they  waited  eagerly  for  the  reply  of  Lazarus;  but  he  was 
dumb,  looking  cold  and  stern  and  downcast.  And  then  they  noted  anew,  as 
though  for  the  first  time,  the  dreadful  bluish  pallor  of  his  countenance  and 
his  hideous  obesity;  his  livid  hand  still  reposed  on  the  table  as  though  for¬ 
gotten  there.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  that  hand  in  a  strange  fascination  as 
though  expecting  that  it  might  give  the  craved  reply.  The  musicians  had 
still  been  playing,  but  lo!  now  the  silence  reached  them  too,  like  a  rivulet 
which  reaches  and  quenches  the  scattered  coals,  and  smothered  were  the 
sounds  of  merriment.  The  pipes  were  mute;  the  high-sounding  cymbal  and 
the  melodious  timbrel  were  silent;  with  the  sound  of  a  breaking  chord,  as 
though  song  itself  were  dying,  tremulously,  brokenly  groaned  the  lute;  and 
all  was  still. 

"  Thou  wilt  not?  ”  repeated  the  questioner,  unable  to  repress  his  prating 
tongue.  Silence  reigned  and  the  bluish  hand  reposed  on  the  table  and  did  not 
stir.  Then  it  moved  a  little,  and  all  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  lifted  their 
eyes:  Lazarus,  the  risen,  was  gazing  straight  into  their  faces  with  a  glance 
that  took  in  all  —  stolid  and  gruesome. 

This  was  the  third  day  after  he  had  emerged  from  his  grave.  Since  then 
many  had  tested  the  pernicious  power  of  his  gaze,  but  neither  those  whom  it 
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wrecked  forever,  nor  those  who  in  the  primal  sources  of  life  that  are  as  mys- 
sterious  as  death  itself  found  force  to  resist,  could  ever  explain  the  nature  of 
that  dreadful,  that  invisible  something  which  reposed  in  the  depths  of  his 
black  pupils.  Lazarus  looked  into  the  world  calmly  and  frankly  without  seek¬ 
ing  to  hide  anything,  without  any  thought  of  revealing  anything;  his  gaze  was 
as  cold  as  the  glance  of  one  infinitely  indifferent  to  all  things  living.  Many 
thoughtless  people  jostled  him  in  the  street  failing  to  recognize  him,  and  only 
later  learned  the  identity  of  that  quiet  corpulent  man  the  edge  of  whose 
gaudy  and  festive  apparel  had  brushed  against  them.  The  sun  shone  as 
brightly  as  ever,  the  fountains  murmured  their  song,  and  the  native  sky  re¬ 
mained  as  cloudless  and  azure  as  before,  but  those  who  had  fallen  under  the 
sway  of  that  mysterious  glance  neither  felt  the  glow  of  the  sun,  nor  heard 
the  fountain  nor  recognized  the  sky.  Some  of  these  wept  bitterly,  others  tore 
their  hair  in  despair  and  madly  called  to  their  friends  for  help,  but  mostly 
it  happened  that  they  began  to  die,  languidly,  without  a  struggle,  droop¬ 
ing  for  many  weary  years,  pining  away  under  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  fad¬ 
ing,  withering,  listless  like  a  tree  drying  up  silently  on  rocky  ground.  And 
the  first,  who  cried  and  stormed,  came  sometimes  back  to  life,  but  the 
others  —  never. 

"  Then  thou  wilt  not  tell  us,  Lazarus,  what  thou  hast  seen  There?  ”  for  the 
third  time  repeated  the  insistent  inquirer.  But  now  his  voice  was  dull  and 
weary,  and  deathly  gray  languor  looked  from  his  eyes.  And  the  same  deathly 
dull  languor  hid  the  faces  of  the  others  like  a  veil  of  dust:  they  exchanged 
glances  of  dreary  wonderment  as  though  at  a  loss  to  grasp  why  they  had  met 
around  the  richly  laden  table.  The  conversation  lagged.  The  guests  began  to 
feel  vaguely  that  it  was  time  to  go  home,  but  they  were  too  weak  to  overcome 
the  viscous  and  paralyzing  listlessness  that  had  robbed  their  muscles  of 
strength,  and  they  kept  their  seats,  each  for  himself,  isolated  like  dimly  flicker¬ 
ing  lights  scattered  about  the  field  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

But  the  musicians  were  paid  to  play,  and  once  more  they  took  up  their  in¬ 
struments  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  music:  but  the  notes,  both 
merry  and  mournful,  sounded  mechanical  and  forced.  The  same  familiar 
melody  was  unrolled  before  the  ears  of  the  guests,  but  the  latter  listened  in 
wonderment:  they  could  not  understand  why  people  found  it  necessary  or 
amusing  to  have  others  pull  at  tightly  drawn  strings  or  whistle  with  inflated 
cheeks  through  thin  reeds  to  produce  the  oddly  discordant  noises. 

"  How  badly  they  play!  ”  some  one  said. 

The  musicians  felt  hurt  and  departed.  One  after  another  the  guests  left  too, 
for  the  night  had  already.  fallen.  And  when  the  calm  of  night  surrounded  them, 
and  they  had  begun  to  breathe  at  ease,  there  rose  before  each  one  of  them 
the  image  of  Lazarus:  the  blue  cadaverous  face,  the  wedding  garments,  gaudy 
and  sumptuous,  and  the  frigid  stare  in  the  depths  of  which  had  congealed  the 
Horrible.  As  though  turned  to  stone  they  stood  in  different  corners,  and  dark- 
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ness  enveloped  them;  and  in  that  darkness  more  and  more  vividly  burned  the 
dreadful  vision  of  him  who  for  three  days  and  for  three  nights  had  been  under 
the  mysterious  spell  of  Death.  Three  days  he  had  been  dead;  three  times  the 
sun  rose  and  set,  and  he  was  dead;  the  children  played,  the  brooks  coursed 
babbling  over  the  stones,  the  biting  dust  swept  over  the  highway  .  .  .  but  he 
was  dead.  And  now  he  was  again  among  the  living  —  touching  them,  look¬ 
ing  at  them  .  .  .  looking  at  them!  and  from  the  black  orbs  of  his 
pupils,  as  through  a  dark  glass,  there  gazed  upon  the  people  the  inscrutable 
Beyond. 

No  one  took  care  of  Lazarus;  he  had  retained  no  neighbors  or  friends,  and 
the  great  desert  which  enchained  the  Holy  City  had  encroached  to  the  very 
threshold  of  his  dwelling.  And  it  entered  his  house,  made  itself  broad  on  his 
couch,  like  a  spouse,  and  quenched  the  fire  in  his  hearth.  One  after  the  other 
his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  forsook  him;  for  a  long  time  Martha  had  loathed 
to  leave  him,  not  knowing  who  would  feed  him  and  comfort  him;  she  wept 
and  prayed. 

But  one  night  when  the  wind  swept  over  the  desert  and  whistled  through  the 
tops  of  the  cypress  trees  bending  them  over  the  roof  of  his  hut,  she  quietly 
dressed  and  quietly  went  out  into  the  darkness.  Lazarus  might  have  heard  the 
slamming  door,  he  might  have  heard  it  banging  against  the  doorposts  as  it 
failed  to  shut  tightly.  But  he  did  not  rise,  he  did  not  step  out,  he  did  not  in¬ 
vestigate.  And  all  through  the  night  until  the  mom  the  cypress  trees  rustled 
overhead,  and  the  door  piteously  knocked  against  the  posts  letting  in  the  cold, 
the  greedy,  the  insistent  desert. 

He  was  shunned  as  a  leper,  and  as  a  leper  they  almost  forced  him  to  wear  a 
bell  around  his  neck  in  order  to  warn  the  people  of  his  approach,  but  some  one 
with  blanching  cheek,  suggested  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  hear  the  bell  of 
Lazarus  in  the  dead  of  night  outside  the  windows  —  and  with  blanching  cheeks 
the  people  agreed  with  him. 

And  as  he  did  nothing  for  himself,  he  would  probably  have  starved  had  not 
his  neighbors,  impelled  by  a  strange  fear,  saved  some  food  for  him.  Children 
carried  it  to  him.  They  did  not  fear  him,  neither  did  they  mock  him,  as,  with 
innocent  cruelty,  they  often  laugh  at  unfortunate  beings.  They  were  indifferent 
to  him,  and  Lazarus  evinced  the  same  indifference  towards  them.  Given  over 
to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  encroachments  of  the  desert,  his  house  was  fall¬ 
ing  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  his  flock  of  goats,  bleating  and  hungry,  had  a  long 
time  since  scattered  among  his  neighbors.  His  wedding  garments  too  had 
grown  old.  Just  as  he  had  donned  them  on  that  happy  day  when  the  musicians 
played  he  had  worn  them  ever  since,  without  change,  as  though  unable  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old,  the  torn  and  the  whole.  The  bright 
colors  had  faded  and  paled;  the  wicked  dogs  of  the  city  and  the  sharp  thorns 
of  the  desert  had  rent  the  delicate  fabric  into  shreds. 

In  the  daytime  when  the  merciless  sun  consumed  all  that  was  living,  and  the 
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very  scorpions  sought  refuge  under  the  stones  writhing  with  a  frenzied  desire 
to  sting  he  sat  unmoved  beneath  the  burning  rays,  holding  aloft  his  blue 
streaked  face  and  shaggy  wild  beard. 

While  yet  the  people  stopped  to  talk  to  him,  some  one  once  inquired: 

"  Poor  Lazarus,  it  evidently  pleases  thee  to  sit  and  look  upon  the  sun?  ”  and 
he  replied: 

"  Yes.  It  pleases  me.” 

So  severe  must  have  been  the  cold  of  those  three  days  in  the  grave,  so 
dense  its  gloom,  that  there  was  not  any  heat  nor  any  light  upon  earth  strong 
enough  to  warm  Lazarus,  bright  enough  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  his  eyes: 
thus  thought  the  curious  as  they  departed  sighing. 

And  when  the  sun’s  luridly  crimson  disc  descended  to  earth  Lazarus  retired 
into  the  desert  and  walked  straight  towards  the  sun  as  though  striving  to 
catch  up  with  it.  Always  he  walked  straight  towards  the  sun,  and  those  who 
tried  to  follow  him  in  order  to  learn  what  he  did  at  night  in  the  desert  had 
indelibly  impressed  on  their  memory  the  black  silhouette  of  a  tall  and  corpu¬ 
lent  man  against  the  crimson  background  of  the  mighty  orb.  The  night  with 
its  terrors  drove  them  back,  and  they  never  learned  what  Lazarus  was  doing 
in  the  desert,  but  the  image  of  the  black  shadow  on  a  crimson  background 
burned  itself  on  their  brain  and  refused  to  leave  them.  Like  an  animal 
frenziedly  rubbing  its  eyes  to  remove  a  cinder  they  stupidly  rubbed  their  eyes, 
but  the  impression  left  by  Lazarus  was  not  to  be  blotted  out,  and  death  alone 
granted  oblivion. 

But  there  were  people  afar  off  who  had  never  seen  Lazarus,  having  merely 
heard  rumors  of  him.  These  with  a  daring  curiosity  that  is  stronger  than  fear 
and  feeds  on  fear,  with  a  secret  sneer  in  their  hearts,  ventured  to  approach  him 
as  he  basked  in  the  sun,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  him.  By  this  time  the 
appearance  of  Lazarus  had  somewhat  changed  for  the  better,  and  he  no  longer 
looked  so  terrifying.  And  in  the  first  moment  they  snapped  their  fingers  and 
thought  disapprovingly  of  the  folly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City.  And 
when  their  short  conversation  was  over,  they  wended  their  way  home,  but  their 
appearance  was  such  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City  at  once  recognized 
them  saying: 

"  There  goes  another  madman  upon  whom  Lazarus  has  cast  his  glance,” 
and  they  paused  raising  their  hands  with  compassion. 

Brave  warriors  came  rattling  their  arms,  men  who  knew  no  fear;  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  songs  came  happy-hearted  youths;  careworn  traders,  jingling  their 
coins,  ran  in  for  a  moment;  and  the  haughty  temple  attendants  left  their  staffs 
at  the  door  of  Lazarus  —  but  none  returned  the  same  as  he  had  come.  The 
same  horrible  pall  sank  upon  their  souls  and  imparted  a  novel  appearance  to 
the  old  familiar  world. 

Those  who  still  felt  like  talking  thus  described  their  impressions. 

"All  objects  visible  to  the  eye  and  sensible  to  the  touch  became  empty, 
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light,  and  diaphanous  like  unto  luminous  shadows  flitting  through  the 
gloom.” 

"  A  great  darkness  enveloped  the  universe;  and  was  not  dispelled  by  the 
sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  but  enshrouded  the  earth  with  a  boundless  black 
pall,  embracing  it  like  a  mother.” 

"  It  penetrated  all  objects,  even  iron  and  stone,  and  the  particles  thereof  lost 
their  union  and  became  lonely;  it  penetrated  even  into  the  hearts  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  unto  the  severing  of  the  very  atoms.” 

"For  the  great  void  that  surrounds  the  universe  was  not  filled  by  things 
visible,  by  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  but  shoreless  it  stretched  penetrating  all  things, 
severing  all  things,  body  from  body,  particle  from  particle.” 

"  In  emptiness  the  trees  spread  out  their  roots  and  the  very  trees  seemed 
empty.” 

"  In  emptiness  tottering  to  a  phantom  ruin,  and  empty  themselves,  rose 
ghostly  temples,  palaces,  and  houses.” 

"  And  in  that  waste  Man  moved  restlessly,  and  he  too  was  empty  and  light 
like  unto  a  shadow.” 

"  For  there  was  no  more  time,  and  the  beginning  of  all  things  and  the  end 
thereof  met  face  to  face.” 

"  The  sound  of  the  builders’  hammers  was  still  heard  as  they  reared  the  edi¬ 
fice,  but  its  downfall  could  be  seen  already,  and  behold,  emptiness  soon  yawned 
over  the  ruins.” 

"  Hardly  a  man  was  born,  before  funeral  tapers  gleamed  at  his  bier;  these 
barely  flickered  an  instant,  and  emptiness  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  Man, 
the  funeral  tapers  and  the  bier.” 

"  In  the  embrace  of  Gloom  and  Waste,  Man  trembled  hopelessly  with  the 
dread  of  the  Infinite.” 

Thus  spoke  those  who  had  still  a  desire  to  speak.  But  those  who  would  not 
speak  and  died  in  silence  could  have  probably  told  much  more. 

[Augustus,  to  stop  the  sight  of  these  staring  eyes,  finally  orders  Lazarus 
blinded;  but  even  he  too  has  lost,  by  looking  at  them,  his  love  of  life.] 


AFTER  THE  MURDER 

From  'A  Dilemma,’  translated  by  John  Cournos.  Copyright,  1910,  by  Brown 

Brothers,  Philadelphia 

[A  celebrated  physician  kills  a  hated  rival  in  a  fit  of  simulated  insanity.  He 
has  studied  carefully  the  program  of  his  action  and  he  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  his  ruse  has  been  successful  and  that  he  can  carry  his  role  through  with  a 
feigned  recovery  of  his  normal  being.} 
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I  RETIRED  to  the  divan  in  my  library.  I  had  no  desire  to  read;  my  entire 
body  felt  weary,  and  my  condition  in  general  was  such  as  is  experienced 
by  an  actor  after  a  brilliantly  played  role.  It  was  pleasant  to  gaze  upon  the 
books  and  pleasant  to  think  that  some  time  later  I  would  read  them.  I  was 
pleased  with  my  entire  apartment,  with  the  divan^  and  with  Maria  Vasilyevna. 
There  flashed  through  my  mind  fragments  of  phrases  from  my  role.  Mentally 
I  re-enacted  certain  motions  which  I  had  made,  and  occasionally  critical 
thoughts  glided  languidly:  In  such  and  such  a  situation  it  could  have  been 
better  said  or  done.  .  .  . 

My  eyelids  began  to  grow  heavy,  and  I  wanted  to  sleep,  when  languidly,  very 
simply,  like  the  other  thoughts,  there  entered  into  my  head  a  new  thought, 
dominating  with  all  the  qualities  of  my  thought:  clearness,  preciseness,  and 
simplicity.  Languidly  it  entered  and  remained.  Here  it  is,  speaking,  as  it  were, 
in  the  third  person: 

"  It  is  very  possible  that  Dr.  Kerzhentsev  is  really  insane.  He  thought  that 
he  simulated,  but  he  is  really  insane  —  insane  at  this  very  instant.” 

Three  or  four  times  this  thought  reappeared,  but  I  still  smiled,  uncompre¬ 
hending: 

"  He  thought  that  he  simulated,  but  he  is  really  insane  —  insane  at  this  very 
instant.” 

When  I  realized  ...  at  first  I  thought  that  Maria  Vasilyevna  had  uttered 
this  phrase,  because  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  voice,  and  this  voice  appeared 
to  be  hers.  Then  I  thought  it  was  the  voice  of  Alexis.  Yes,  Alexis,  who  was 
dead.  Then  I  understood  that  it  was  my  thought,  and  this  was  terrifying. 
Clutching  my  hair,  I  found  myself  somehow  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  I  mumbled: 

"  So  that’s  how  it  is.  All  is  ended.  That  which  I  feared  has  happened.  I 
approached  too  closely  to  the  border  line,  and  now  there  is  only  one  thing 
before  me  —  madness.  .  .  .” 

That  evening! 

Imagine  to  yourselves  a  drunken  snake,  yes,  yes,  precisely  a  drunken  snake: 
it  has  saved  its  venom;  it  has  increased  its  agility  and  swiftness,  and  its  teeth 
are  sharp  and  poisonous.  It  is  drunk,  and  it  is  in  a  closed  room,  where  are 
many  trembling  people.  With  its  cold  body  it  savagely  glides  among  them, 
coils  their  legs,  buries  its  fangs  in  the  very  face,  in  the  lips,  and  coils  itself 
into  a  ball  and  stings  its  own  body.  And  it  seems  that  it  is  not  alone,  but  a 
thousand  snakes  toss  about  and  sting  and  devour  themselves.  Such  was  my 
thought,  the  same  in  which  I  believed,  and  in  the  sharpness  and  poison  of 
whose  teeth  I  saw  my  salvation  and  safeguard. 

The  single  thought  scattered  in  a  thousand  thoughts,  each  of  which  was 
strong  and  hostile.  They  circled  in  a  wild  dance,  and  their  music  was  a  mon¬ 
strous  voice,  sounding  as  from  a  horn,  and  issuing  from  some  invisible  depth. 
This  was  an  evasive  thought,  the  most  terrible  of  all  snakes,  as  it  concealed 
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itself  in  the  darkness.  From  within  my  head,  where  I  held  it  strongly,  it  en¬ 
tered  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  body,  into  its  dark  and  invisible  depths. 
And  from  thence  it  cried  out,  like  a  stranger,  like  an  escaping  slave,  insolent 
and  bold,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  security. 

"You  thought  that  you  simulated,  but  you  were  insane.  You  are  small, 
you  are  bad,  you  are  stupid,  you,  Dr.  Kerzhentsev.  Some  sort  of  a  Dr.  Ker¬ 
zhentsev,  insane  Dr.  Kerzhentsev!  .  .  .” 

Thus  it  cried  out  and  I  did  not  know  whence  came  that  monstrous  voice.  I 
do  not  even  know  who  uttered  it;  I  call  it  a  thought,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  a 
thought.  The  other  thoughts,  like  birds  hovering  over  flames,  circled  in  the 
head,  while  this  one  cried  from  somewhere  below,  above,  at  the  side,  where 
I  could  not  see  it  or  catch  it. 

And  the  most  terrible  thing  which  I  experienced  was  the  consciousness  that 
I  did  not  know  myself  and  never  did.  As  long  as  my  I  found  itself  within  my 
brilliantly  lighted  head,  where  all  moved  and  lived  in  law-conforming  order,  I 
had  understood  and  known  myself,  had  reflected  upon  my  character  and  plans, 
and  was,  as  I  had  thought,  a  lord.  Now,  however,  I  saw  that  I  was  not  a  lord, 
but  a  slave,  wretched  and  helpless.  Imagine  to  yourself  that  you  are  living  in 
a  house  containing  many  rooms,  that  you  occupy  one  room  and  think  that  you 
dominate  the  entire  house.  And  suddenly  you  discover  that  the  other  rooms 
are  occupied.  Yes,  occupied.  Occupied  by  some  mysterious  beings,  perhaps 
people,  perhaps  something  else,  and  the  house  belongs  to  them.  You  wish  to 
learn  who  they  are,  but  the  door  is  locked,  and  no  sound  issues  therefrom,  no 
voice.  At  the  same  time  you  are  conscious  that  precisely  there,  behind  the  silent 
door,  your  fate  is  being  decided. 


THE  LAST  JOURNEY 


From  '  The  Seven  Who  Were  Hanged,’  translated  by  Herman  Bernstein. 
Copyright,  1909,  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Company,  New  York,  and  reprinted 

by  their  permission 


THE  little  cars  ran  on  carefully. 

Sergyey  Golovin  at  one  time  had  lived  for  several  years  with  his 
relatives  at  their  country-house,  along  this  very  road.  He  had  traveled 
upon  it  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  he  knew  it  well.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
thought  that  he  might  now  simply  be  returning  home  —  that  he  had  stayed 
out  late  in  the  city  with  acquaintances,  and  was  now  coming  back  on  the  last 
train. 

"We  will  soon  be  there,”  he  said,  opening  his  eyes  and  looking  out  of  the 
grated,  mute  window. 

Nobody  stirred,  nobody  answered;  only  Tsiganok  spat  quickly  several  times 
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and  his  eyes  ran  over  the  car,  as  though  feeling  the  windows,  the  doors,  the 
soldiers. 

"  It’s  cold,”  said  Vasily  Kashirin,  his  lips  closed  tightly,  as  though  really 
frozen;  and  his  words  sounded  strangely. 

Tanya  Kovalchuk  began  to  bustle  about. 

"  Here’s  a  handkerchief.  Tie  it  about  your  neck.  It’s  a  very  warm  one.” 

"  Around  the  neck?  ”  Sergyey  asked  suddenly,  startled  by  his  own  question. 
But  as  the  same  thing  occurred  to  all  of  them,  no  one  seemed  to  hear  him.  It 
was  as  if  nothing  had  been  said,  or  as  if  they  had  all  said  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

"Never  mind,  Vasya,  tie  it  about  your  neck.  It  will  be  warmer,”  Werner 
advised  him.  Then  he  turned  to  Yanson  and  asked  gently: 

"  And  you,  friend,  are  you  cold?  ” 

"  Werner,  perhaps  he  wants  to  smoke.  Comrade,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  smoke?  ”  asked  Musya.  "  We  have  something  to  smoke.” 

"  I  would.” 

"Give  him  a  cigarette,  Seryozha,”  said  Werner  delightedly.  But  Sergyey 
was  already  getting  out  a  cigarette.  All  looked  on  with  friendliness,  watching 
how  Yanson’s  fingers  took  the  cigarette,  how  the  match  flared,  and  then  how 
the  blue  smoke  issued  from  Yanson’s  mouth. 

"  Thanks,”  said  Yanson;  "  it’s  good.” 

"  How  strange!  ”  said  Sergyey. 

"  What  is  strange?  ”  Werner  turned  around.  "  What  is  strange?  ” 

"  I  mean  —  the  cigarette.” 

Yanson  held  a  cigarette,  an  ordinary  cigarette,  in  his  ordinary  live  hands, 
and,  pale-faced,  looked  at  it  with  surprise,  even  with  terror.  And  all  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  little  tube,  from  the  end  of  which  smoke  was  issuing,  like 
a  bluish  ribbon,  wafted  aside  by  the  breathing,  with  the  ashes,  gathering,  turn¬ 
ing  black.  The  light  went  out. 

"  The  light’s  out,”  said  Tanya. 

"  Yes,  the  light’s  out.” 

"  Let  it  go,”  said  Werner,  frowning,  looking  uneasily  at  Yanson,  whose 
hand,  holding  the  cigarette,  was  hanging  loosely,  as  if  dead.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  little  cars  trembled  and  slackened  their  speed.  All,  except 
Yanson  and  Kashirin,  rose  and  sat  down  again  quickly. 

"  Here  is  the  station,”  said  Sergyey. 

It  seemed  to  them  as  if  the  air  had  been  suddenly  pumped  out  of  the  car, 
it  became  so  difficult  to  breathe.  The  heart  grew  larger,  making  the  chest  al¬ 
most  burst,  beating  in  the  throat,  tossing  about  madly  —  shouting  in  horror 
with  its  blood-filled  voice.  And  the  eyes  looked  upon  the  quivering  floor,  and 
the  ears  heard  how  the  wheels  were  turning  ever  more  slowly  —  the  wheels 
slipped  and  turned  again,  and  then  suddenly  —  they  stopped. 

The  train  had  halted. 
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Then  a  dream  set  in.  It  was  not  terrible,  rather  fantastic,  unfamiliar  to  the 
memory,  strange.  The  dreamer  himself  seemed  to  remain  aside,  only  his  bodi¬ 
less  apparition  moved  about,  spoke  soundlessly,  walked  noiselessly,  suffered 
without  suffering.  As  in  a  dream,  they  walked  out  of  the  car,  formed  into 
parties  of  two,  inhaled  the  peculiarly  fresh  spring  air  of  the  forest.  As  in  a 
dream,  Yanson  resisted  bluntly,  powerlessly,  and  was  dragged  out  of  the  car 
silently. 

They  descended  the  steps  of  the  station. 

"  Are  we  to  walk?  ”  asked  some  one  almost  cheerily. 

"  It  isn’t  far  now,”  answered  another,  also  cheerily. 

Then  they  walked  in  a  large,  black,  silent  crowd  amid  the  forest,  along  a 
rough,  wet,  and  soft  spring  road.  From  the  forest,  from  the  snow,  a  fresh, 
strong  breath  of  air  was  wafted.  The  feet  slipped,  sometimes  sinking  into  the 
snow,  involuntarily  the  hands  of  the  comrades  clung  to  each  other.  And  the 
convoys,  breathing  with  difficulty,  walked  over  the  untouched  snow  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  Some  one  said  in  an  angry  voice: 

"  Why  didn’t  they  clear  the  road?  Did  they  want  us  to  turn  somersaults  in 
the  snow?  ” 

Some  one  else  apologized  guiltily. 

"We  cleared  it,  your  Honor.  But  it  is  thawing  and  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

Consciousness  of  what  they  were  doing  returned  to  the  prisoners,  but  not 
completely  —  in  fragments,  in  strange  parts.  Now,  suddenly  their  minds  prac¬ 
tically  admitted: 

"  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  clear  the  road.” 

Then  again  everything  died  out,  and  only  their  sense  of  smell  remained:  the 
unbearably  fresh  smell  of  the  forest  and  of  the  melting  snow.  And  everything 
became  unusually  clear  to  the  consciousness:  the  forest,  the  night,  the  road, 
and  the  fact  that  soon  they  would  be  hanged. 


THE  UKRAINE 


THE  Ukraine  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Russia’s  na¬ 
tionalistic  problems,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years,  even  the  Russian  revolution  has  not  succeeded  in  solving  this 
question  and  in  allaying  the  ill-feelings  that  have  been  aroused.  The  Ukraine 
(the  Border  Land,  as  its  name  means  in  Slavonic)  still  stands  between  Russia 
and  Poland  as  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  both  peoples  and  a  men¬ 
ace  to  established  order. 

The  primary  question  is  this:  Are  the  modern  Ukrainians  the  direct  heirs, 
politically  and  culturally,  of  the  old  Kievan  Russia?  They  themselves  claim  this 
and  assert  that  it  is  to  them  that  Russia  owes  all  of  its  medieval  and  later  cul¬ 
ture.  This  the  Great  Russians  of  Moscow  as  stubbornly  deny,  and  no  solution 
has  been  found  which  will  heal  the  feud. 

At  all  events,  after  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  Russia  from  Kiev  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  whole  of  South  Russia  (the  Ukraine)  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lithuania  and  with  it,  later,  to  Poland.  Here  it  remained  until  the  Cossack 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  virtually  removed  it  from  Polish  control. 
Then  it  joined  Moscow,  and  the  free  submission  which  the  first  hetmans  had 
made  later  turned  into  incorporation  with  Russia.  Under  Mazeppa  and 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  again.  This  failed, 
but  the  movement  persisted  and  came  to  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution  of  1917.  The  Ukrainian  forces  were  hostile  to  the  Russian 
White  armies  of  Denikin  and  Wrangel.  The  attempt  of  the  Poles  under 
Marshal  Pilsudski  to  bring  peace  by  the  capture  of  Kiev  in  1920  angered 
them,  and  now  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  is  included  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics. 

The  language  of  the  peasants  in  the  Ukraine  has  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  thousand  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ivan  Kotlyarev- 
sky  (1769-1838)  published  a  translation  or  adaptation  of  the  /Eneid  in  the 
peasant  dialect  of  his  day.  This  is  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
Ukrainian  movement  which  has  continued  since  that  time  with  ever-increasing 
strength. 

The  struggle  has  been  long  and  arduous,  since  Ukrainian  writings  in  Rus¬ 
sia  were  often  prohibited  by  the  censorship,  and  the  Austrian  authorities  in 
Eastern  Galicia  and  the  Poles  as  well  strove  to  check  the  new  movement.  Few 
of  the  Ukrainian  writers  are  known  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  Gogol  and  Vladimir  Korolenko  were  both  bom  in  the  Ukraine, 
but  in  both  cases  they  have  counted  themselves  with  the  Russians  and  have 
been  lost  to  Ukrainian  literature.  Among  other  modern  writers  we  may 
mention  Aleksander  Konisky,  Iv.  Levitsky,  M.  Hrushevsky,  and  Iv.  Franko. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
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THE  most  talented  of  all  the  Ukrainian  writers  is  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  great  figure  of  their  literary  history.  Literary  societies  and  groups 
bear  his  name  and  in  general  he  has  the  same  role  that  Pushkin  has 
in  Russian  and  Mickiewicz  in  Polish. 

Shevchenko  was  born  February  25,  1814,  a  serf  on  one  of  the  estates  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnyepr,  and  as  a  serf  he  learned  in  his  youth  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  humiliations  of  the  oppressed.  His  poetic  and  artistic  gifts  attracted 
attention  and  finally  he  was  bought  for  2500  rubles  in  1838  and  given  his  free¬ 
dom  by  the  three  Russians  Zhukovsky,  the  painter  Bryulor,  and  Count  Vel- 
gorsky.  In  Petersburg  Shevchenko  completed  his  education  and  in  a  very  few 
years  had  won  great  fame.  In  1840  he  published  the  '  Kobzar  ’  and  in  1841  the 
'  Hajdamaks,’  the  two  works  on  which  his  fame  rests.  Both  of  these  were  in 
the  Ukrainian  peasant  language  and  for  this  reason  were  hardly  available  for 
the  bulk  of  the  educated  Russians. 

He  returned  to  Kiev  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Society 
of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  an  organization  working  for  the  union  of  all  the 
Slavs  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  Russia.  In 
1847  the  Russian  government  struck  at  this  society.  Shevchenko  was  arrested 
and  exiled  to  Orenburg,  where  he  was  put  in  the  army  as  a  private  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  write  or  draw.  Thus  he  passed  into  a  worse  oppression  than  that 
from  which  he  sprang.  In  1850  he  was  again  tried  and  sentenced  to  the  Prison 
of  Novo-Petrovsk  for  writing  some  verses.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander  II 
in  1857,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  never  recovered.  He  returned  to  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine  and  finally  died  in  Petersburg,  February  26,  1861,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven. 

Thus  Shevchenko  spent  most  of  his  short  life  in  bondage  of  one  kind  or 
another  and  this  has  given  his  work  its  distinguishing  character.  He  knew  the 
hardships  of  the  people  not  merely  from  observation.  Among  other  Slavonic 
peoples,  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  period  had  been  members  of  the  upper 
classes  who  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  everything  national.  Here  we  have  a 
serf  speaking  for  his  own  people  and  this  quality  has  ever  since  been  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Ukrainian  literature.  It  has  fallen  to  the  intelligentsia,  usually 
of  the  first  generation,  to  undertake  the  task  of  purifying  and  making  literary 
the  peasant  speech  and  in  all  these  efforts  it  is  to  the  example  of  Shevchenko 
that  they  look  for  inspiration,  and  on  the  foundations  which  he  laid  they  have 
built  the  later  structure. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
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THE  HAJDAMAKI 

[The  Hajdamaki  were  the  Cossacks  who  revolted  against  Poland  in  i 
prior  to  the  First  Partition.} 

SONS  of  mine,  O  hajdamaki! 

Broad’s  the  world,  and  freedom! 

Sons  of  mine,  go  out  to  revel 
And  to  try  your  fate! 

Sons  of  mine,  who  still  are  youthful, 

Children  still  untutored! 

Who  of  you  without  your  mother 
In  the  world  is  practised? 

Sons  of  mine!  My  little  eagles! 

Fly  to  Ukra'fna! 

Though  you  grow  adult  and  active, 

Foreign  land’s  a  hindrance. 

There  your  spirit  gains  more  knowledge, 

Keeps  itself  untarnished; 

There,  O  there  .  .  .  ’tis  hard,  my  children! 

When  they  let  you  in  a  cabin, 

Jesting  they  will  smile  upon  you: 

So,  they  say,  are  people: 

All  that’s  written  and  that’s  printed 
Even  blame  the  sunlight: 

"  Not  from  there  they  say  light  cometh. 

Right  it  never  shineth. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  needed.  .  . 

What  can  you  be  doing? 

You  must  listen,  maybe  rightly 
Shines  the  sun  in  error, 

As  the  writers  read  their  writings. 

And  the  years  have  wisdom! 

What  can  they  to  you  be  telling? 

Yes,  I  know  your  glory! 

They  deceive  you,  ridicule  you, 

Throw  you  ’neath  the  benches. 

"  Let  them  feast,  they  all  make  answer, 

Till  the  father  rises 

And  will  tell  us  in  our  language 

Of  our  famous  hetmans, 

Or  the  fool  will  rise  and  tell  us 
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In  dead  words  that  bore  us, 

That  there  was  some  strange  Jarema 
At  the  head  of  all  our  forces 
In  the  raids!  A  fool  and  folly! 

Beaten  they  can  master  nothing; 

Of  the  Cossacks,  of  the  hetmans, 

Lofty  tombs  are  with  us. 

Nothing  else  remains  among  us 
And  these  too  they  ruin; 

And  he  wishes  us  to  hearken 
To  the  elders  chanting. 

Vain  the  labor,  O  sir  brother! 

If  you  wish  for  money, 

Praise  that  man  and  each  great  marvel! 
Sing  about  Matyosha 
Or  Parasha,  who’s  our  pleasure, 

Sultan,  spurs  and  parquet. 

There  is  glory!  If  you’re  singing 
'  See  the  blue  sea  playing,’ 

He  is  weeping;  and  together 
All  your  group  of  hearers 
In  their  coats  of  gray.  .  . 

True  ’tis,  wise  men! 

Thank  you  for  the  counsel! 

Warms  the  leather,  but  I’m  sorry 
That  the  coat  displeases 
And  your  wise  advice  you’re  breaking 
With  a  stubborn  slander. 

Pardon  me  and  talk  without  me! 

I  will  still  not  hearken, 

Will  not  call  you  to  my  circle; 

You  are  wise,  good  people, 

I’m  a  fool  and  unattended, 

In  my  little  cabin, 

I  am  singing,  I  am  sobbing 
Like  the  little  children. 

I  am  singing:  "  See  the  blue  sea.” 

Hear  the  wind  a-blowing, 

Black’s  the  steppe  and  with  its  breezes 
Speaks  the  tomb  forsaken. 

I  am  singing:  there  are  ruins, 

Tombs  that  rise  still  higher, 
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Till  a  path  the  Zaporozhtsy 
To  the  sea  will  open: 

Atamans  on  swift  black  horses 

Rob  and  plunder  always 

’Fore  their  hosts;  the  rivers  flowing 

’Mid  the  guns  of  heroes 

Howl  and  groan  in  anger  growing, 

Till  they  sing  more  fiercely! 

Yes,  I  hearken  and  I  study, 

Learning  from  the  elders: 

What,  my  fathers,  do  you  tell  me? 

"  Son,  it  is  not  cheerful! 

For  the  Dnyepr’s  angry  at  us, 
Ukra'ina’s  weeping.” 

And  I  weep.  That  self-same  hour 
In  their  shining  squadrons 
Atamans  set  out  a-marching, 

Captains  with  their  nobles, 

And  the  hetmans,  gold-attired; 

To  my  humble  cabin 

They  have  come  to  sit  around  me, 

And  of  Ukra'ina 

They  will  speak  and  tell  me  stories, 
How  the  Sich  was  founded, 

How  the  Cossacks  boldly  traversed 
Rapids,  rafting  downwards, 

How  they  reveled  on  the  waters, 
Dashed  into  Scutari, 

How  they  lit  their  pipes  beloved 
At  the  Polish  fires; 

Then  came  back  to  Ukra’ina, 

How  they  nobly  feasted.  .  .  . 

"  Play,  kobzar!  Pour  out,  O  tapster!  ” 
And  the  Cossacks  reveled. 

Tapster,  pour  and  grow  not  weary 
And  the  feast  continues. 

Minstrels,  sing  and  all  the  Cossacks, 
As  Hortica’s  bending, 

Gather  with  their  comrades. 

Pitchers  come  and  pass  around  them, 
Dry  and  empty  leave  them. 

Revel,  sir,  without  a  tunic, 

Revel,  wind,  a-blowing! 
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Play,  kobzar,  pour  out,  O  tapster, 

While  the  humor  strikes  us; 

Standing  side  by  side  the  stripling 
Dances  with  his  elders: 

Fine,  O  children!  Good,  O  children! 

You  too  will  be  heroes! 

Atamans  at  the  rich  banquet 
Stand  not  with  the  others; 

They  are  walking,  are  conversing, 

And  the  noble  heroes 
Stand  not  quiet  but  they  enter 
With  their  aged  bodies; 

And  I  marvel,  I  am  looking, 

Smiling,  while  I’m  weeping. 

I  marvel,  I’m  smiling,  I’m  wiping  my  eyelids. 

I’m  not  all  alone,  but  I  live  with  those  men! 

In  my  little  cabin,  and  on  the  steppes  also, 

The  Cossacks  are  sporting  and  singing  their  pride; 
In  my  little  cabin,  the  blue  sea  is  playing, 

The  tomb  is  rejoicing,  while  rustle  the  trees. 

The  maiden  is  singing,  "  Grica,”  as  she  wanders. 
I’m  not  all  alone;  may  I  live  with  those  men! 

There  are  all  my  blessings,  money! 

That  is  all  my  glory! 

And  for  counsel  I  will  thank  you, 

For  the  counsel  evil! 

Wake  with  me,  while  I  am  living. 

On  dead  words  that  bore  you, 

To  create  lament  and  weeping; 

Comrades,  rise,  be  greeted! 

And  convey  our  sons’  bold  footsteps 
On  a  distant  journey. 

Let  them  go;  they  will  be  finding 
Some  revered  old  Cossack 
To  inspire  in  my  children 
Those  old  tears  and  weeping. 

Be  with  me!  And  I  am  speaking! 

I’m  the  lord  of  nobles! 


Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


THE  development  of  Poland  has  been  different  from  that  of  most 
other  countries.  No  nation  has  known  such  sharp  changes  of  fortune. 
For  centuries  one  of  the  most  important  of  European  states  and  a 
leader  in  the  democratic  movements  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  Poland  for 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty’years  was  wiped  from  the  map  of  Europe  and  di¬ 
vided  among  the  neighboring  empires.  Then  with  the  World  War  the  coun¬ 
try  was  restored  to  life  and  started  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  nation,  however,  has  reached  its  height  not  during  the  periods  of 
greatness  but  during  the  periods  of  humiliation,  when  all  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  the  people  were  directed  toward  the  maintenance  not  of  their  liberties 
but  of  their  very  existence. 

The  ancient  Republic  of  Poland  was  formed  from  the  Slavonic  tribes  to 
the  east  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which,  to  its  good  fortune,  it  never 
formed  a  part.  On  the  other  hand,  by  accepting  Christianity  early,  the  state 
was  brought  into  the  realm  of  the  Western  Church  and  Western  culture, 
while  maintaining  its  national  independence.  When  the  dynasty  of  the  Piasts, 
a  peasant  dynasty,  was  near  extinction  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  marriage 
of  Jadwiga  with  Jagiello,  Grand-Prince  of  Lithuania,  united  two  of  the 
powerful  states  of  Central  Europe.  At  first  held  by  a  personal  union,  the  two 
countries  gradually  grew  together  culturally  and  politically.  Wilno,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Lithuania,  imitated  Krakow,  the  traditional  center  of  Poland,  and  after 
the  Union  of  Lublin  in  1568,  the  two  nations  remained  united  until  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  golden  age  for  Poland,  and  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  person  of  Jan  Kochanowski,  reached  a  high  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  country  was  culturally  very  close  to  the  Latin  world  and  the 
writings  of  the  day  were  part  of  the  great  movement  of  the  Renaissance. 

Unfortunately  for  Poland,  the  process  of  centralization  that  was  taking 
place  in  other  countries  was  there  checked  by  the  liberal  instincts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Where  the  Tudors  consolidated  their  power  in  England,  the  Polish 
kings,  being  elective,  fought  a  losing  battle  with  the  great  feudal  lords.  The 
urban  communities  grew  less  important  and  in  consequence  the  great  mag¬ 
nates  were  able  to  do  as  they  pleased.  They  failed  to  unite,  and  the  country  lay 
open  to  the  encroachments  of  various  neighbors. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  sad  time.  Culture  and  education  fell  off. 
The  wars  with  the  Cossacks  ravaged  the  land.  Moscow  steadily  increased  in 
influence  and  Sweden  was  encroaching  from  the  north.  At  the  same  time 
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Polish  heroism  flared  up  once  again  in  the  great  charge  of  King  Jan  Sobie- 
ski  against  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  where  he  drove  back  in  1681  the  last  and 
one  of  the  most  formidable  threats  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

National  weakness  and  humiliation  led  to  a  revival  of  national  spirit,  but 
too  late.  King  Stanislaw  Poniatowski,  the  last  of  the  kings,  was  a  patron  of 
art.  He  filled  the  land  with  noble  monuments;  he  encouraged  the  work  of 
the  Educational  Commission,  but  he  was  unable  to  stand  against  Russia  and 
Catherine  the  Great.  The  First  Partition  of  the  country  in  1772  only  increased 
the  national  fervor,  but  it  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Third  of  May,  1791,  that  any  effective  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  reforms. 
This  was  at  once  answered  by  a  new  partition  of  the  country.  Kosciuszko  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  but  he  was  borne  down  by  superior  forces,  and  in  1795 
Poland  officially  ceased  to  exist.  Napoleon  held  forth  brief  hopes,  but  at  his 
fall  the  cause  seemed  lost.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  held  the  country,  and 
revolts  and  uprisings  as  those  of  1831  and  1863  only  sent  large  numbers  of  the 
more  promising  young  men  to  Siberia  or  the  scaffold. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that,  under  the  influence  of  Romanticism,  Polish  lit¬ 
erature  rose  to  its  greatest  heights.  Adam  Mickiewicz,  a  Pole  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country,  commenced  his  patriotic  work.  He  was  forced  into 
exile  in  Paris,  and  the  two  other  great  writers  of  the  time,  Zvgmunt  Krasiri- 
ski  and  Juljusz  Slowacki,  also  spent  most  of  their  life  and  did  nearly  all  their 
work  in  exile.  Not  often  in  history  has  a  literature  been  carried  to  its  highest 
development  by  exiles  from  their  native  land. 

Polish  romanticism  cheered  and  encouraged  the  national  soul.  It  supported 
the  people  beneath  the  wave  of  despair  which  threatened  to  submerge  them 
after  the  failure  of  the  revolt  of  1831.  It  gave  the  people  a  real  literature. 
To  many  Poland  seemed  to  have  a  Messianic  mission,  to  suffer  for  the  world, 
to  pay  the  most  tremendous  penalty  for  the  sake  of  preserving  idealism  in  an 
age  forgetful  of  everything  high  and  noble. 

At  the  same  time  Polish  literature  could  not  maintain  itself  abroad  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  when  the  realistic  period  started  in  literature,  the  writers  of  the 
younger  generation  stayed  in  the  country  and  sought  to  give  expression,  in 
ways  that  would  pass  the  censorship,  to  their  high  and  confident  hopes  for  the 
future  of  their  country. 

Divided  Poland  did  not  fare  alike  in  its  parts.  In  Austrian  Poland  there  was 
the  greatest  freedom.  In  Prussian  Poland,  there  was  a  harsh  rule  but  relative 
material  well-being.  In  Russian  Poland,  the  largest  part  of  the  severed  country, 
there  was  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Russian  police  system  and  an  attempt 
to  break  down  the  national  solidarity  by  creating  ill  feeling  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peasants.  At  the  same  time  Russian  Poland  became  the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  district  of  Russia  and  the  great  mills  at  Lodz  did  an  enormous  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  entire  land. 

Against  this  background  the  writers,  losing  hope  in  the  possibility  of  a  sue- 
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cessful  revolution  carried  on  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  devoted  themselves 
to  building  up  the  national  morale  by  interesting  the  people  in  their  past  and 
by  training  them  secretly  for  the  future.  This  was  the  significance  of  Sien- 
kiewicz  and  his  historical  novels,  which  appealed  to  the  better  instincts  of  the 
people  in  a  way  that  was  not  liable  to  create  trouble  with  the  censorship.  Other 
writers  of  the  more  narrowly  realistic  school  co-operated  in  other  ways. 

Sienkiewicz  died  during  the  war,  just  before  the  restoration  of  his  country, 
but  already  the  next  generation  was  commencing  its  work.  Despite  the  strong 
religious  influence  that  prevailed  in  Poland,  the  extremes  of  modern  literature 
made  their  appearance.  Przybyszewski  became  one  of  the  outstanding  decadent 
leaders  of  the  world,  although  the  bulk  of  his  works  seemed  to  the  outside 
world  to  belong  to  Russian  literature. 

More  important,  however,  were  the  realistic  writers,  headed  by  Reymont 
and  Zeromski.  These  two  were  the  recognized  leaders  of  Polish  literature  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  set  the  pace  for  younger  men.  It  was  a 
severe  blow  for  Polish  literature  when  both  died  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other  in  the  winter  of  1925-1926. 

Yet  these  were  not  the  only  names  in  Polish  literature.  There  was  the  bril¬ 
liant  if  somewhat  unusual  Wyspianski,  a  talented  poet  and  artist,  poets  like 
Kasprowicz  and  Tetmajer,  and  novelists  like  Sieroszewski,  but  unfortunately 
very  few  of  these  men  were  known  abroad.  Reymont  indeed  was  little  known 
until  after  he  secured  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1925. 

With  the  World  War  there  came  a  startling  change  in  the  Polish  situation; 
Polish  support  was  welcomed  on  both  sides  in  the  struggle,  but  it  was  long 
before  Poland  and  the  Poles  at  home,  where  their  country  was  the  storm  center 
of  the  Eastern  front,  felt  themselves  able  to  make  a  definite  choice.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Poles  had  sympathized  with  the  Allies,  but  Russia 
was  also  an  Ally.  The  Russian  revolution  cleared  the  atmosphere.  A  Polish 
army  was  raised  in  France  and  America  to  fight  on  the  Western  Front.  The 
collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  followed  that  of  Russia,  and  Poland  became 
free  again,  with  Ignace  Paderewski  as  the  Premier.  The  other  outstanding 
figure,  Marshal  Josef  Pilsudski,  was  the  head  of  the  armed  forces  and  Chief 
of  State. 

For  Poland  the  war  did  not  end  until  the  collapse  of  the  Bolshevik  invasion 
in  1920.  Before  that  time  invasion  from  the  east  still  threatened  as  the  battle¬ 
line  advanced  and  receded.  Finally,  after  long  delay,  difficulties  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  were  overcome,  the  currency  was  stabilized,  and  the  return  of  prosperity 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  developing  and  strengthening  of  the  cultural  life 
of  the  people. 

Polish  literature  suffered  heavily  during  these  years.  An  entire  generation 
was  removed  from  the  arena  of  peaceful  development.  Then  came  the  deaths 
of  Reymont  and  Zeromski  and  the  sudden  passing  away  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion.  For  a  decade  it  was  impossible  to  publish  books.  For  some  years,  as  in 
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Russia,  only  small  volumes  of  poems  were  brought  out;  but  conditions  are  now 
becoming  normal.  The  old  bonds  with  France  that  have  existed  through  the 
centuries  are  being  strengthened,  and  the  new  literature  of  Poland,  while  it  is 
strongly  national,  is  still  responsive  to  every  wave  of  feeling  and  of  thought 
that  passes  through  the  literary  circles  of  the  West. 

In  fact,  Poland  is  today,  as  she  has  always  claimed  to  be,  the  most  Eastern 
of  all  Western  nations.  Her  spirit,  her  traditions,  bind  her  to  the  West,  and 
the  image  that  Poland  has  loved  to  assume,  the  knight  on  guard  on  the  marches 
of  Western  civilization,  is  still  true  and  lively.  For  that  reason  Polish  litera¬ 
ture  abroad  has  sometimes  escaped  notice,  but  we  can  be  very  sure  that  Poland, 
still  so  largely  agricultural  and  rural,  will  prove  a  worthy  member  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  family  and  will  develop  something  which  will  be  felt  still  more  definitely 
as  a  contribution  to  Western  letters. 


Clarence  A.  Manning 


COPERNICUS 


IT  has  been  the  fortune  of  other  men  than  Copernicus  to  render  immense 
services  to  science:  but  it  has  never  before  been  given  to  any  philosopher 
to  alter,  for  every  thinking  man,  his  entire  view  of  the  world;  to  face 
the  whole  human  race  in  a  new  direction;  to  lay  the  foundations  for  all  sub¬ 
sequent  intellectual  progress.  To  comprehend  the  new  universe  which  he 
opened  to  mankind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  something  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  its  critical  relations  to  the  past  and  future. 

The  life  of  Copernicus  covered  the  years  1473  to  1543.  The  astronomy  of 
the  Greeks  came  to  its  flower  with  Ptolemy  (c.  a.d.  150),  who  was  followed 
by  a  host  of  able  commentators.  Their  works  were  mostly  lost  in  some  one  of 
the  several  destructions  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  Many  important  treatises 
survived,  of  course,  though  Grecian  science  was  then  dead.  Bagdad  became 
the  seat  of  astronomy  under  the  Abbassid  Caliphs.  It  is  said  that  A1  Mamun 
(c.  a.d.  827)  stipulated  in  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  for  copies  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Greek  philosophers  in  the  Constantinople  libraries,  and  that  these 
were  translated  for  the  benefit  of  Arabian  scholars.  The  Arabs  carried  this 
learning,  improved  in  many  details,  to  the  lands  they  conquered.  Bagdad, 
Cordova,  Seville,  Tangier,  have  been  successively  the  homes  of  exact  science. 
Under  the  Moguls  the  seat  of  astronomy  was  transferred  to  Samarkand 
(1405) .  It  was  not  firmly  rooted  in  Europe  until  Tycho  Brahe  built  Uranien- 
borg  in  Denmark  in  1576. 

The  Arabs  touched  Europe  in  Spain  (711-1492)  and  through  the  Cru¬ 
saders  (1099).  The  ancient  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  world,  which  counted 
the  earth  as  the  center  of  the  universe  was  successively  amended  by  new 
devices, 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o’er, 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb  — 

until  it  had  reached  a  complexity  past  belief.  King  Alfonso  X  of  Castile  ex¬ 
pended  an  enormous  sum  for  the  construction  of  the  Alfonsine  Tables  (1252) , 
which  were  designed  to  give,  by  a  comparatively  simple  calculation,  the 
positions  of  the  sun  and  planets  for  past  and  future  epochs  —  employing  the 
theories  of  Ptolemy  as  a  basis.  Alfonso’s  critical  remark  upon  these  theories 
is  well  known,  to  wit,  that  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  Creation,  he  could  have 
given  the  Creator  much  good  advice.  As  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the 
planets  (their  latitudes  and  longitudes)  became  more  exact,  it  was  increasingly 
difficult  to  account  for  their  observed  movements  by  the  devices  introduced 
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by  Ptolemy.  New  contrivances  were  required,  and  each  successive  epicycle  made 
the  system  more  complex  and  cumbrous.  It  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  by  its 
own  weight. 

There  is  hardly  a  glimmer  of  scientific  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  following.  From  Roger  Bacon  (1214-94)  to  the  birth  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452)  there  is  scarcely  a  single  date  to  record  except  that  of  1438, 
when  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  —  or  re-invented  —  in  Europe. 

The  writings  of  Purbach  (1460)  and  of  Regiomontanus  (1471)  brought 
astronomy  in  Germany  to  the  same  level  as  the  Arabian  science  of  five  cen¬ 
turies  earlier  in  Spain,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Northern 
lands.  In  Italy  the  impulse  was  earlier  felt,  though  it  manifested  itself  chiefly 
in  literature.  Mathematics  was  not  neglected,  however,  at  the  ancient  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna;  and  it  was  to  Bologna  that  Copernicus  came  as  a  student 
in  1496. 

The  voyages  of  Columbus  in  1492  and  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498  were 
other  signs  of  the  same  impulsion  which  was  manifest  throughout  the  Western 
lands. 

Nicolas  Copernicus  was  born  in  1473,  in  Torun  or  Thorn,  in  Poland. 
His  father  was  originally  from  Bohemia,  and  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ermeland.  The  father  died  when  the  lad  was  but  ten  years  old,  and 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  uncle.  His  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  best  schools 
and  at  the  University  of  Krakow,  where  he  followed  the  courses  in  medicine, 
and  became  in  due  time  a  doctor.  Mathematics  and  astronomy  were  ardently 
studied  under  learned  professors,  and  the  young  man  also  became  a  skilful 
artist  in  painting.  At  the  termination  of  his  studies  he  turned  his  face  towards 
Italy,  entered  the  Universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  finally  received 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Rome  in  1499,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  years.  Here  his  duties  were  to  expound  the  theories  of  Ptolemy 
as  taught  in  the  '  Almagest,’  and  he  became  entirely  familiar  with  their  merits 
and  with  their  deficiencies. 

Astronomers  everywhere  were  asking  themselves  if  there  might  not  be 
simpler  methods  of  accounting  for  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  of 
predicting  their  situations  in  the  sky  than  the  Ptolemaic  methods,  loaded  down 
as  they  were  with  new  complexities.  We  know  that  these  questions  occupied 
Copernicus  during  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  in  Italy,  1496  to  1502.  He 
made  a  few  astronomical  observations  then  and  subsequently,  but  he  was  not 
a  born  observer  like  his  successor  Tycho  Brahe.  His  observations  were  directed 
towards  determining  the  positions  of  the  planets,  as  a  test  of  the  tables  by 
which  these  positions  had  been  predicted;  and  they  were  sufficient  to  show  the 
shortcomings  of  the  accepted  Ptolemaic  theory.  He  was  a  theoretical  astrono¬ 
mer,  but  his  theory  was  controlled  by  observation. 

In  1502  Copernicus  returned  to  his  native  land  and  at  once  entered  holy 
orders.  In  1510  he  became  canon  of  Frauenburg,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
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Konigsberg.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between  his  religious  duties,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  the  study  of  astronomy  —  a  peaceful  life,  one  would  say, 
and  likely  to  be  free  from  vexations. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  priest  to  leave  his  cloister,  however,  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order.  The  lawsuit  was  won  at  last,  but  Copernicus  had  raised  up  powerful 
enemies.  His  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  not  yet 
published,  but  it  was  known  that  he  entertained  such  opinions.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  his  enemies  to  bring  him  to  ridicule  and  to  disgrace,  which 
w2s  not  neglected.  Troupes  of  strolling  players  were  employed  to  turn  him¬ 
self  and  his  conclusions  into  ridicule;  and  it  requires  no  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  they  were  perfectly  successful  before  the  audiences  of  the  day. 
But  these  annoyances  fell  away  in  time.  The  reputation  of  the  good  physician 
and  the  good  priest  conquered  his  townsfolk,  while  the  scholars  of  Europe 
were  more  and  more  impressed  with  his  learning. 

His  authority  grew  apace.  He  was  consulted  on  practical  affairs,  such  as  the 
financial  conduct  of  the  mint.  In  1507  he  had  begun  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  —  '  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coelestium  ’  — 
and  he  appears  to  have  brought  it  to  completion  about  1514.  It  is  replete  with 
interest  to  astronomers,  but  there  are  few  passages  suitable  for  quotation  in  a 
summary  like  the  present.  The  manuscript  was  touched  and  retouched  from 
time  to  time;  and  finally  in  1541,  when  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  confided  it  to  a  disciple  in  Nuremberg  to  be  printed.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1543,  the  impression  was  completed,  and  the  final  sheets  were  sent  to  the 
author.  They  reached  him  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  a  few  days  before 
he  died. 

His  epitaph  is  most  humble:  —  "  I  do  not  ask  the  pardon  accorded  to  Paul; 
I  do  not  hope  for  the  grace  given  to  Peter.  I  beg  only  the  favor  which  You 
have  granted  to  the  thief  on  the  cross.”  His  legacy  to  the  world  was  an  up¬ 
right  useful  life,  and  a  volume  containing  an  immortal  truth: 

The  earth  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe;  the  earth  is  in  motion  around 
the  sun. 

The  conception  that  the  earth  might  revolve  about  the  sun  was  no  new 
thing.  The  ancients  had  considered  this  hypothesis  among  others.  Ptolemy 
made  the  earth  the  center  of  all  the  celestial  motions.  As  the  motions  became 
more  precisely  known,  Ptolemy’s  hypothesis  required  new  additions,  and  it 
was  finally  overloaded.  It  is  the  merit  of  Cop»rmcus  that  he  reused  the 
anc  ent  process  of  thought  and  inquired  what  hypothesis  would  fit  observed 
facts,  and  not  what  additions  must  be  made  to  an  a  priori  assumption  to 
represent  observations.  He  showed  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
facts  were  represented  far  better  by  the  theory  that  the  sun  was  the  center 
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of  motion  of  the  earth,  and  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  of  all  the  planets. 
He  says:  — 

"  By  no  other  combination  have  I  been  able  to  find  so  admirable  a  sym¬ 
metry  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  great  whole,  so  harmonious  a  union  be¬ 
tween  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as  by  placing  the  torch  of  the 
world  —  that  Sun  which  governs  all  the  family  of  the  planets  in  their  circular 
revolutions  —  on  his  royal  throne,  in  the  midst  of  Nature’s  temple.”  1 

He  did  not  demonstrate  this  arrangement  to  be  the  true  one.  It  was  left 
to  Galileo  to  prove  that  Venus  had  phases  like  our  moon,  and  hence  that  its 
light  was  sunlight,  and  that  its  motion  was  heliocentric.  The  direct  service 
of  Copernicus  to  pure  astronomy  lay  in  his  method.  What  theory  will  best  fit 
the  facts?  How  shall  we  test  the  theory  by  observation?  Indirectly  he  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  reformation  of  astronomy  by  Kepler  and  Galileo;  for 
Newton’s  working  out  of  the  conception  of  the  sun  as  a  center  of  force  as  well 
as  a  center  of  motion;  for  the  modem  ideas  of  the  relations  between  force  and 
matter. 

The  Church,  which  regarded  all  sciences  as  derivatives  of  theology, 
placed  the  work  of  Copernicus  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  at  Rome,  1616.  The 
Reformation  maintained  an  official  silence  on  the  mooted  questions.  Luther 
condemned  the  theory  of  Copernicus.  But  the  service  of  Copernicus  to  man¬ 
kind  was  immense,  revolutionary  —  incalculable.  For  thousands  of  years  the 
earth,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  the  center  of  a  universe  created  for  its  benefit. 
At  one  step  all  this  was  changed,  and  man  took  his  modest  place.  He  became 
a  creature  painfully  living  on  a  small  planet  —  one  of  many  —  revolving 
around  one  of  the  smaller  stars  or  suns;  and  that  sun  was  only  one  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  shining  in  the  stellar  vault.  Man’s  position  in  the  universe 
was  destroyed.  The  loss  of  kingship  would  seem  to  be  intolerable,  were  it  not 
that  it  was  by  a  man,  after  all,  that  Man  was  dethroned.  All  our  modem 
thought,  feeling,  action,  is  profoundly  modified  by  the  consequences  of  the 
dictum  of  Copernicus  —  ”  The  earth  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe Man¬ 
kind  was  faced  in  a  new  direction  by  that  pronouncement.  Modem  life  became 
possible.  Modem  views  became  inevitable.  The  end  is  not  yet.  When  in  future 
ages  the  entire  history  of  the  race  is  written,  many  names  now  dear  to  us  will 
be  ignored:  they  have  no  vital  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  race.  But 
one  name  is  sure  of  a  place  of  honor:  Copernicus  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our 
remotest  descendants. 

Edward  S.  Holden 

1  Quoted  from  the  French  of  Flammarion’s  '  Life  of  Copernicus,’  page  122. 
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DAM  MICKIEWICZ,  the  foremost  of  the  Polish  poets  of  the  ro- 
ZJ A  mantic  period,  was  born  at  Zaosie,  near  Novogrodek,  on  Decem- 
JL  JL  ber  24,  1798.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes,  which  left  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  During  the  Russian 
campaign,  his  father’s  house  was  the  headquarters  of  the  king  of  West¬ 
phalia.  All  the  hopes  of  Poland  were  then  founded  upon  Napoleon;  and  for 
Napoleon  Mickiewicz  cherished  a  lifelong  enthusiastic  reverence,  which  in 
his  later  days  assumed  a  mystical  character.  For  Byron  he  felt  a  similar  re¬ 
gard;  but  it  was  not  Byron  but  Burger  who  gave  the  impulse  to  the  volume 
of  ballads  with  which  Mickiewicz  made  his  first  appearance  in  literature  in 
1822.  The  ballad  of  '  Lenore  ’  had  a  wonderful  fructifying  power:  it  gave 
to  Scott  his  earliest  inspiration;  it  caught  the  youthful  fancy  of  Victor  Hugo; 
it  awoke  the  genius  of  Mickiewicz.  But  the  first  distinctive  work  of  the 
Polish  poet  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  '  Werther,’  and  was  wrung  from  him 
by  his  deep  grief  over  an  unfortunate  love  affair.  This  work  was  '  Dziady  ’ 
[Forefather’s  Eve],  a  broadly  conceived  but  never  finished  poem,  of  which 
the  first  instalment  appeared  in  1823.  It  is  not  the  poet’s  own  sorrow  alone 
that  here  finds  expression,  for  under  this  we  hear  the  despairing  cry  of  an 
enslaved  people. 

In  1824  Mickiewicz  left  his  native  land,  never  to  return.  He  lived  in  an 
age  of  unions  and  associations,  of  unrest  and  suspicion.  Literary  societies 
easily  became  involved  in  political  discussions,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
revolutionary  sentiments.  Mickiewicz  belonged  to  the  Philareths;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  part  he  took  in  a  student  demonstration,  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Banished  thence  to  Odessa,  he  obtained  permission  in  the 
autumn  of  1825  to  visit  the  Crimea.  In  the  following  year  this  visit  bore  fruit 
in  the  splendid  Oriental  series  of  '  Crimean  Sonnets.’  Meanwhile  Mickiewicz, 
whose  personal  relations  with  the  Russian  government  had  always  remained 
cordial,  was  given  a  post  in  the  office  of  the  Governor-General  at  Moscow. 
He  never  had  pretended  to  play  the  martyr;  for  with  his  genuine  Polish  pa¬ 
triotism  he  combined  a  coldly  objective  view  of  the  political  situation.  When 
in  1828  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  received  into  the  great  world  by 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  time  with  an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  glorifica¬ 
tion.  He  stood  in  close  spiritual  intercourse  with  Pushkin,  the  other  great 
Slavic  poet  of  the  age,  and  his  junior  by  just  six  months.  The  fame  of  Mic¬ 
kiewicz  in  Russia  was  based  upon  the  translations  of  the  '  Crimean  Sonnets  ’ 
and  of  'Konrad  Wallenrod.’  This  powerful  epic,  written  in  Moscow  in  1827 
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and  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1828,  treats  of  the  struggle  between 
Lithuania  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  predecessors  of  Prussia  as  the  western 
foe  of  the  Poles.  The  manner  is  Byronic.  This  poem  at  once  became  a  national 
epic,  contributed  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  the  national  feeling,  and 
further  signalized  the  triumph  of  Romanticism. 

Mickiewicz  never  definitely  renounced  Romanticism  as  Goethe  did.  The 
classic  and  the  romantic  existed  in  him  side  by  side.  He  freed  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  shackles  of  a  one-sided  tendency,  and  began  to  seek  the  sources 
of  his  poetry  in  reality  and  truth.  And  for  Mickiewicz  truth  came  more  and 
more  to  assume  a  religious  coloring.  Even  where  the  influence  of  '  Faust  ’  and 
'  Cain  ’  and  '  Manfred  ’  is  most  apparent,  the  heroes  of  Mickiewicz  are  at 
strife  only  with  the  sins  and  evils  of  humanity;  they  are  never  in  revolt  against 
the  Divine  power.  But  the  work  in  which  Mickiewicz  first  definitely  abandoned 
purely  romantic  methods  was  '  Grazyna.’  It  appeared  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  publication  of  'Konrad  Wallenrod’  marked  the  culmination  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  Both  poems  treat  of  the  Lithuanian  struggles  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Teutonic  Knights;  but  '  Grazyna  ’  is  full  of  epic  re¬ 
serve,  classic  simplicity,  and  majestic  repose.  It  reveals  Mickiewicz  as  an  epic 
poet  of  the  grand  style.  By  these  two  works  he  rose  at  once  above  the  strife 
of  schools  and  tendencies  into  the  regions  of  universal  poetry,  and  became 
the  national  poet  of  his  people. 

In  the  adulation  with  which  Mickiewicz  was  surrounded  in  St.  Petersburg 
there  lurked  a  certain  danger:  it  threatened  to  drag  his  genius  down  into 
the  epicurean  dolce  jar  niente  of  the  gay  capital;  but  the  deep  earnestness  of 
his  character  saved  him.  In  1829  he  obtained  permission  to  leave  Russia.  As 
when,  five  years  before,  he  had  left  Poland  forever,  so  when  he  crossed  the 
Russian  border  he  crossed  it  never  to  return;  he  never  again  set  foot  on  Slavic 
soil.  The  five  years  in  Russia  had  given  to.  his  genius  its  universality  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  range.  And  the  travels  which  now  began  brought  him  a  rich 
harvest  of  experience  and  friends.  In  Weimar  he  met  Goethe;  in  Switzerland 
his  two  greatest  Polish  contemporaries,  Krasiriski  and  Slowacki;  and  in  the 
cosmopolitan  society  of  Rome  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Fenimore 
Cooper.  In  1830  the  revolution  which  Mickiewicz  had  foreseen  broke  out 
in  Warsaw,  with  the  singing  of  the  closing  stanzas  of  his  own  'Ode  to 
Youth.’  The  poet  hastened  to  join  his  countrymen:  but  he  was  met  at  Poznan 
with  the  news  of  Polish  defeat.  He  turned  back,  saddened  and  aimless.  Sor¬ 
row  of  a  keenly  personal  sort  followed  close  upon  the  grief  of  the  patriot. 
In  Italy  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  magnate.  His  love  was 
reciprocated;  but  encountering  the  father’s  haughty  opposition,  Mickiewicz 
suddenly  departed.  The  literary  result  of  this  sorrow  was  '  Pan  Tadeusz,’ 
written,  as  Goethe  wrote,  for  self-liberation.  It  was  begun  in  Paris  in  1832 
and  published  in  1834.  It  is  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  poet,  the  culminating 
point  of  Polish  poetry  —  and  indeed,  the  pearl  of  all  Slavic  literature. 
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The  scene  of  '  Pan  Tadeusz  ’  is  laid  in  Lithuania  in  1812,  when  Poland’s 
hopes  were  high,  and  Napoleon’s  star  still  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  last  raid  in  Lithuania;  and  the  lawlessness  of  private  war  is  here  por¬ 
trayed  in  vivid  pictures.  These  civil  feuds  were  a  late  survival  of  the  many 
disruptive  evils  upon  which  the  commonwealth  was  finally  wrecked.  The 
poem  abounds  in  rich  poetic  scenes  of  Lithuanian  life,  the  sublime  sweep  of 
the  landscapes,  the  solemn  gloom  and  loneliness  of  vast  primeval  forests. 
There  is  in  it  all  a  tone  of  majesty  which  reveals  a  great  poet  in  his  loftiest 
mood. 

'  Pan  Tadeusz  ’  was  Mickewicz’s  last  important  work.  To  be  mentioned, 
however,  are  '  The  Books  of  the  Polish  People  and  of  the  Polish  Pilgrimage,’ 
and  the  '  Lectures  on  Slavic  Literature.’  In  the  former  the  poet  treats  in 
Biblical  style  of  the  function  of  Poland  in  history,  and  of  her  mission  in  the 
future.  The  Slavic  lectures  were  those  delivered  at  the  College  de  France, 
where  in  1840  Cousin  had  founded  a  chair  of  Slavic  literature.  Mickiewicz 
was  the  first  incumbent,  and  his  lectures  were  received  with  unbounded  en¬ 
thusiasm.  All  literary  Paris  flocked  to  hear  the  famous  poet  tell  of  the  spiritual 
conquests  of  his  countrymen.  The  lectures  are  distinguished  by  felicity  of 
phrase  and  fineness  of  fancy;  less  by  careful  scholarship. 

The  last  decade  of  the  poet’s  life  was  clouded  by  sorrow,  illness,  and  financial 
embarrassment.  In  1834  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  pianist 
Szymanowska.  It  was  not  a  marriage  of  love,  but  seems  not  to  have  been  un¬ 
happy.  Mickiewicz’s  nature  was  deeply  religious;  in  Italy  he  had  been  in  dost 
communion  with  such  men  as  Montalembert  and  Lamennais;  in  Paris  he  be¬ 
came  fascinated  by  the  mystic  Messianism  of  the  uncultured  fanatic  To- 
wianski,  and  with  all  the  poetic  fervor  of  his  being  he  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  mysticism.  He  was  removed  from  his  professorship  on  this  account  in  1844. 
The  genius  of  the  poet  was  darkened;  only  the  patriot  remained.  In  1848  he 
tried  to  raise  in  Italy  a  Polish  legion  against  Austria.  In  1849  he  edited  the 
Tribune  des  Peuples,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  paper  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  When  Napoleon  III  seized  the  imperial  throne  in  1852,  Mickiewicz 
was  made  librarian  of  the  Arsenal  Library.  During  the  war  in  the  Orient, 
he  was  sent  as  a  special  emissary  of  the  French  government  to  raise  Polish 
legions  in  Turkey.  The  camp  life  which  his  duties  rendered  necessary  ruined 
a  constitution  already  undermined;  and  at  Constantinople,  on  November  26, 
1855,  he  died.  His  body  was  brought  to  Montmorency,  but  in  1890  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  royal  vaults  at  Krakow. 

Mickiewicz,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  literatures  and  languages,  and  with 
his  cosmopolitan  experience,  nevertheless  succeeded  by  sheer  force  of  genius, 
infused  with  ardent  patriotism,  in  so  blending  all  the  foreign  elements  of  his 
own  culture  with  the  characteristics  of  his  race  and  country  as  to  create  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Polish  literature,  and  deserve  the  name  of  supreme  national  poet. 
His  poetry  exercised  in  Poland  that  cohesive  force  which  Greece  found  in 
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Homer  and  Italy  derived  from  Dante.  He  was  the  rallying-point  for  the 
poets  and  patriots  of  Poland,  and  the  consolation  of  a  proud  and  oppressed 
race. 

Charles  H.  Genung 


THE  FAREWELL 

From  'Konrad  Wallenrod,’  translated  by  Jewell  Parish  and  George  Rapall 
Noyes.  Copyright  by  the  California  University  Press, 
and  reprinted  by  permission 

[The  Knights  of  the  Sword  have  elected  Konrad  Wallenrod,  their  bravest 
member,  Grand  Master  for  the  war  on  Lithuania.  They  do  not  know  that 
Wallenrod  is  a  Lithuanian,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  Order  to  betray  it. 
Now  he  has  just  returned  from  a  foray  in  which  by  his  efforts  the  Order 
have  been  fatally  defeated.  His  treachery  is  discovered  and  he  pays  a  last 
visit  to  a  hermitess,  Aldona,  whom  he  had  married  many  years  before  and  who 
has  returned  to  be  near  him  during  his  hard  task  of  saving  his  country.] 

A  WINTRY  dawn  —  the  winds  blow,  the  snows  fall, 
Wallenrod  flies  amid  the  winds  and  the  snows; 

The  lake  —  the  shore  —  the  tower  —  so  swift  he  goes! 

He  shouts,  he  beats  his  sword  against  the  wall. 

"  Aldona!  ”  he  cries  out,  "  we  live,  mine  own! 

Thy  dear  one  hath  returned:  his  work  is  done; 

All  is  fulfilled  —  they  perish  —  we  alone  —  ” 

Hermitess.  "  Alf!  ’Tis  thy  voice!  Mine  Alf,  my  dearest  one, 

What!  Is  there  peace?  And  thou  returnest  well? 

Thou’lt  go  no  more?  ” 

Konrad.  "  God’s  mercy!  Do  not  ask! 

Listen,  beloved,  there  is  much  to  tell 
And  time  is  scant.  I  have  fulfilled  my  task; 

They  perish  all  —  and  dost  thou  see  yon  glare 
Of  fires?  Dost  see?  The  hand  of  Litwa  there 
Kindles  the  German  lands  with  glutting  flame! 

A  hundred  years  will  not  suffice  to  heal 

Those  wounds.  The  monster’s  heart  has  felt  the  steel; 

Squandered  its  wealth,  its  fountain  head  of  fame, 

Burned  are  its  towns,  a  sea  of  blood  is  spilled: 

Those  are  my  deeds;  my  oath  I  have  fulfilled! 

A  direr  vengeance  Hell  will  not  devise.  — 

I  wish  no  more,  for  I  am  yet  a  man! 
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My  youth  has  passed  in  treachery  and  lies, 

Bloodshed  and  murder,  till  today  I  can 
No  more  of  it  —  the  years  upon  me  weigh, 

And  treasons  weary  me,  and  wars  dismay; 

Enough  of  vengeance!  Germans,  too,  are  men. 

God  hath  enlightened  me,  since  I  have  seen 
Our  Lithuania,  have  beheld  again 
Those  places,  and  thy  castle,  Kowno  —  they 
Are  ruins  now;  I  turned  mine  eyes  away, 

I  galloped  swiftly  to  our  valley  green, 

There  is  no  change,  but  all,  all  as  of  yore! 

The  same  delights,  the  blossoms  still  the  same, 

As  on  that  far-off  evening  when  we  came 
To  bid  the  vale  farewell.  It  seemed  no  more 
Than  yesterday!  There,  where  we  used  to  stroll, 

The  rock  —  dost  thou  remember?  —  once  the  goal 
Of  many  rambles  —  still  that  high  rock  stands, 

But  thickly  with  green  mosses  overgrown, 

So  that  I  scarce  could  see  it.  With  my  hands 
I  tore  the  moss  away,  and  washed  the  stone 
With  tears.  The  knoll  where  thou  didst  love  to  rest 
In  summer’s  languor,  ’neath  the  maple  trees, 

The  spring  where  I  sought  drink  for  thee  —  all  these 
I  found,  I  gazed  on,  walked  about;  and  best 
Of  all,  thy  little  arbor  waits  thee  yet, 

Which  I  with  twigs  of  willow  fenced  around: 

Those  dry  twigs  that  with  mine  own  hands  I  set 
In  the  dry  sand  —  a  miracle  I  found! 

Today  thou  wouldst  not  know  them,  love;  today 
They  are  fair  trees,  and  new  leaves  on  them  shine, 
And  fragrant  down  of  young  flowers  drifts  away. 

Ah!  seeing  that,  what  strange  new  hopes  were  mine! 
What  happy  augury  made  my  heart  leap! 

Kissing  the  willows,  on  my  knees  I  fell; 

'  My  God,’  I  cried  aloud,  '  Thou  who  didst  keep 

This  vale  for  our  return,  renew  as  well 

Our  life  — when  we  in  Litwa’s  fields  shall  dwell: 

So  may  our  barren  lot  again  be  seen 
Clothed  by  the  leaf  of  hope  in  living  green!  ’ 

"  Let  us  return  then!  Grant  it!  I  have  power, 

The  Order  shall  release  —  but  why  commands? 

If  steel  a  thousandfold  engirt  thy  tower 
I  would  dislodge  it,  break  it,  with  my  hands: 
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O  my  beloved!  To  our  valley  there 

Thee  will  I  lead,  thee  in  mine  arms  will  bear! 

Or  we  will  further  go;  the  wilderness 
Depth  upon  depth  in  Lithuania  sleeps, 

Deep  silences  our  Bialowicza  keeps, 

Wherein  no  shadow  of  her  trees  is  stirred, 

Where  clank  of  foreign  arms  is  never  heard, 

Nor  insolent  clamor  of  a  foe’s  success, 

Nor  murmur  of  our  conquered  brothers’  woe, 

There  is  a  garden,  pastoral,  serene, 

Thine  arms,  thy  bosom,  shall  enfold  me  so 
I  shall  forget  that  nations  come  and  go 
In  any  world  —  no  thought  shall  intervene; 

We,  we  will  be  the  world!  Say  thou  hast  heard, 

That  them  wilt  grant  —  ” 

Aldona  spake  no  word. 

Konrad  in  silence  waited  her  reply. 

A  sudden  bloody  dawn  flared  on  the  sky. 

"  Aldona,  in  God’s  name!  The  mom  has  come, 

Men  will, awake,  the  guards  will  find  us,  seize! 

Aldona  —  ” 

Weeping,  trembling,  he  grew  dumb, 
Implored  her  with  his  eyes,  slid  to  his  knees, 

Raised  his  clenched  hands  as  one  beseeching  grace, 

And  kissed  the  icy  wall  in  mad  embrace. 

"  No,”  said  the  voice,  "  no,  it  is  now  too  late,” 

Sadly  but  calmly:  "  God  his  strength  will  lend, 

Will  shield  me  from  the  blow  that  is  the  end. 

When  I  came  here  I  swore  that  narrow  gate 
Should  open  once  more  only,  on  the  tomb. 

I  struggled  with  myself;  thou,  too,  my  love, 

Thou  too  wouldst  aid  me  against  God  above! 

Back  to  the  world  wouldst  thou  be  bringing  —  whom? 
A  phantom!  Think  —  if  I  in  madness  —  think!  — 
Should  be  entreated  to  this  cavern’s  brink, 

Should  rapturously  fall  into  thine  arms, 

And  thou  shouldst  greet  me  not,  nor  recognize, 

But  turn  away  thy  terror-stricken  eyes 

And  cry,  "  Has  that  wan  vampire  sapped  the  charms 

Of  fair  Aldona?  ”  Ay,  and  wouldst  thou  seek 

In  the  quenched  pupil  and  the  withered  cheek  — 

Ah!  the  thought  harrows!  —  I  will  not  allow 
The  hermitess  to  cloud  Aldona’s  brow! 
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"  Beloved,  pardon  me!  but  I  confess, 

When  the  moon  shines  with  greater  vividness, 

And  thy  voice  sounds  —  behind  my  window  space 
I  cower,  nor  look  too  closely  on  thy  face. 

Today  perchance  thou  wouldst  no  longer  show 
The  aspect  thou  didst  carry  years  ago, 

As  —  thou  rememberest  —  when  our  troops  came, 
And  thou  into  the  castle  court  didst  ride; 

Yet  in  my  breast  time  leaves  thee  still  the  same  — 
Eyes,  face  and  hearing,  garb,  and  youthful  pride. 
Thus  a  fair  butterfly,  in  amber  drowned, 

Age-long  remains  with  perfect  beauty  crowned. 

Mine  Alf,  for  us  is  it  of  better  worth 
That  we  remain  such  as  we  were,  until 
We  shall  unite  once  more  —  but  not  on  earth. 

"  The  beauteous  vales  are  for  the  happy,  still. 

I  love  my  stony  haven,  and  for  me 
’Tis  happiness  enough  thy  form  to  see, 

Thy  living  voice  to  hear,  dear  Alf,  each  night. 

It  would  be  possible  in  this  retreat  — 

Ay!  even  here!  —  to  make  all  sufferings  sweet; 

Now  treasons,  murders,  holocausts  give  o’er, 

And  strive  to  come  here  earlier,  and  more. 

"  And  listen  —  if  thou  shouldst,  on  this  bare  wold, 
An  arbor  plant  like  that  one,  and  the  flowers, 

And  thy  beloved  willows,  as  of  old, 

Even  that  rock  that  in  the  valley  towers; 

And  then  sometimes,  the  village  children  bring 
To  play  amid  their  fathers’  trees,  and  sing, 

To  twine  in  wreaths  the  same  sweet  flowers  that  grew 
In  Lithuania,  at  their  fathers’  feet, 

And  Lithuanian  melodies  repeat  — 

Such  old  songs  as  the  old  thoughts  can  renew, 

And  waken  dreams  of  home,  of  thee  —  and  last, 

Sing  on  the  grave  of  Alf,  when  I  have  passed!  ” 

Alf  heard  no  more;  down  the  wild  shore  he  fled, 

To  reason  blind,  to  thought  and  passion  dead. 

There  a  dark  thicket,  here  an  icy  height 
Tempted  his  aimless  course,  his  headlong  pace; 

In  these  wild  scenes,  this  straining,  empty  race, 

He  found  some  surcease,  laboring  in  his  flight. 

Heavy  it  was  for  him,  and  stifling,  where 

The  chill  drifts  glittered;  from  his  pounding  heart 
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He  threw  his  cloak,  his  corselet;  tore  apart 

His  garments;  from  his  breast  flung  all  —  but  care. 

Now  with  the  mom  he  stumbled,  half  by  chance, 
Upon  the  town  entrenchments.  There,  ahead, 

Some  sort  of  shadow  passed  within  his  glance. 

He  stopped;  he  watched  —  the  circling  shadow  sped 
With  noiseless  steps,  and  vanished  o’er  the  snow; 
Only  a  voice  remained,  with  "  Woe!  woe!  woe!  ” 

Alf  at  this  cry  awoke,  began  to  think, 

A  moment’s  meditation  —  and  he  knew. 

He  turned  to  every  side,  his  sword  he  drew, 

He  searched  the  fields  with  an  unquiet  eye. 

All  desolate!  Only  the  wind  rushed  by 

From  the  white  north.  He  gazed  across  the  snow 

Back  to  the  lake,  and  stood,  moved  even  to  tears. 

At  last  he  stirred;  with  tottering  steps  and  slow 
Turned  to  Aldona’s  tower,  her  window  high, 

And  from  afar  her  face  he  could  descry. 

"  Good  day!  ”  he  greeted  her;  "  so  many  years 
Only  at  night-time  have  we  met  —  but  now, 

"  Good  day!  ”  A  pleasant  omen,  to  dispel 
So  long,  so  deep,  a  darkness!  Knowest  thou 
For  what  I  come  so  early?  ” 

Aldona.  "  Nay!  Farewell! 

I  do  not  wish  to  guess.  It  is  too  light  — 

If  they  should  see  thee!  Farewell,  till  the  night; 

I  cannot  come  —  I  would  not  —  ” 

Alf.  "  That  is  past! 

Dost  know  for  what  I  beg?  —  A  flower  thrown  down 
But  no!  thou  hast  no  flowers;  so  wilt  thou  cast 
A  strand  of  hair,  a  thread  from  out  thy  gown, 

Or  from  thy  tower’s  wall  a  tiny  stone? 

I  wish  today  —  not  every  man  may  live 
Until  tomorrow  —  so  I  wish  mine  own, 

Thou  wouldst  today  some  little  token  give 
Warm  from  thy  bosom,  dewy  with  a  tear. 

I  wish  to  cherish  it  with  my  last  breath, 

To  lay  it  on  my  heart  when  death  is  near. 

Full  soon,  full  suddenly,  will  come  my  death  — 

Let  us  together  perish!  Thou  dost  see 

That  turret  nearest  by  the  tower;  there  I 

From  now  abide  —  These  shall  my  signals  be  — 

I  will  hang  out  a  kerchief  black,  to  fly 
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All  day  upon  the  balcony;  at  night 
A  lamp  upon  the  gallery  will  light. 

Do  thou  watch  constantly;  and  if  before 
The  day  is  past,  the  kerchief  I  throw  down, 

Or  before  dawn  extinguish  the  light’s  flame, 

Then  shut  thy  window;  I  shall  come  no  more. — 
Farewell.” 

He  turned  away;  he  vanished.  Still 
Aldona  leaned  from  out  her  window  frame; 

All  morning  through,  at  sunset  still  the  same, 

She  stood,  the  high  wind  fluttering  her  white  gown, 
Her  arms  stretched  out  across  the  stony  sill. 

"  The  sun  hath  set,”  Alf  unto  Halban  said, 

And  pointed  to  the  orb  descending  red; 

Locked  in  his  turret  from  dawn’s  grayest  hour 
He  had  gazed  only  at  Aldona’s  tower. 

"My  cloak,  my  sword!  — True  servitor  of  mine, 
Farewell!  I  seek  the  tower  again.  Farewell 
For  hours  —  days  —  or  forever.  Who  can  tell? 

But  if,  tomorrow,  day  begins  to  shine 
And  I  return  not,  do  thou  leave  this  hall. 

I  have  —  I  fain  would  give  thee,  last  of  all  — 

O!  solitary!  solitary!  I 

Beneath  the  heaven,  in  heaven  itself,  have  none 
To  listen  in  the  hour  when  I  shall  die. 

Except  for  her,  except  for  thee  —  not  one. 

Halban,  farewell!  She  too  will  know.  Let  fall 
The  kerchief  if,  by  dawn  tomorrow  —  Wait! 

That  sound!  Dost  hear?  A  rapping  at  the  gate!  ” 

"  Who  goes  there?  ”  thrice  the  warder  loudly  cried. 
Wild  voices,  wildly  shouting,  "  Woe!  ”  replied. 
Plainly  the  guards  long  could  not  hold  the  walls, 
Nor  the  stout  gate  such  mighty  blows  outwear. 

Now  the  troop  clatters  through  the  lower  halls; 
Now,  up  and  up  the  winding  iron  stair 
That  leads  above  to  Wallenrod’s  retreat, 

There  rings  and  clangs  the  tramp  of  armored  feet. 
Alf  barred  the  door,  his  saber  drew,  took  up 
A  goblet  from  the  table,  paused  beside 
The  window  —  "  It  has  come  to  pass,”  he  cried, 

And  drank.  —  "  Old  man,  into  thy  hands  the  cup!  ” 
Halban  turned  white,  and  made  to  dash  away 
The  draught,  but  stayed  his  hand  in  sudden  doubt; 
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Swifter  and  louder  surged  the  sounds  without; 

His  hand  falls  to  his  side;  they  come  —  ’tis  they. 

"  Old  man!  dost  thou  not  understand  that  cry? 
What  thinkest  thou  to  do?  Here  is  the  draught  — 

Into  thy  hands  the  cup!  —  mine  has  been  quaffed.” 

Halban  in  silence  of  despair  stood  by, 

"  No!  even  thee,  my  son,  will  I  outlive  — 

Let  me  remain,  that  I  may  close  thine  eyes; 

Remain,  that  I  unto  the  world  may  give 
The  glory  of  thy  deed.  Song  never  dies; 

And  I,  the  bard,  will  travel  up  and  down 
Through  villages  and  castles,  every  town 
Of  Lithuania;  where  I  do  not  go 
My  song  will  penetrate  on  tireless  wing; 

The  minstrel  to  the  knights  at  war  will  sing, 

The  mother  to  her  children  croon  it  low  — 

The  mother  to  her  children.  From  that  song 
Shall  rise  up  an  avenger  of  our  bones.” 

Against  the  window  ledge  Alf  fell  with  moans; 

Toward  the  tower  he  strained  his  eyes,  long,  long, 

As  though  to  sate  at  last  his  yearning  sight 
With  that  which  in  a  breath  should  vanish  quite. 

He  clung  to  Halban;  in  a  long  embrace 

Their  sighs  were  mingled.  —  Steel  clangs  on  the  wall; 

The  iron  bolts,  clattering,  are  hurled  from  place; 

They  have  rushed  in,  and  Alf  by  name  they  call: 

"  Traitor!  thy  head  beneath  the  sword  shall  fall 
This  day!  Repent  thy  sins;  thyself  prepare, 

The  Order’s  holy  priest  thou  seest  there  — 

Absolve  thy  soul  with  the  last  rites  of  death!  ” 

Alf  waits  with  a  drawn  sword,  but-  failing  breath 
And  blanching  cheek  and  bending,  tottering  frame, 
Leaning  against  the  casement;  yet  his  eyes 
Were  never  bolder.  Tearing  off  his  cloak 
And  Master’s  cross,  and  laughing  as  he  spoke, 

Trampling  them  down,  he  cried:  "Behold  my  shame!  — 
There  are  the  lifelong  sins  that  I  despise! 

"  Ready  am  I  to  die  —  what  would  ye  more? 
Accounting  of  my  office  would  ye  hear? 

So  many  legions  —  of  dead  men  —  appear, 

So  many  cities  —  ruined,  such  a  store 
Of  treasure  —  wasted,  granaries  —  afire! 

Hear  ye  the  wind?  It  drives  the  thickening  snow; 
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The  remnants  of  your  troops  are  freezing.  —  No! 
There  is  a  keener  howling,  rising  higher; 

The  dogs  fight  over  fragments  of  the  feast. 

"  I  have  done  this  —  how  great  and  proud  am  I 
So  deep  to  wound  the  hydra-headed  beast, 

So  many  veins  to  sever  at  one  blow! 

Like  Samson,  with  one  shivering  thrust  to  throw 
The  temple  down,  and  under  it  to  die!  ” 

He  finished;  one  look  from  the  window  cast, 

And  fell  down  lifeless.  Fell  —  but  at  the  last 
He  hurled  the  burning  lamp  down.  Thrice  it  turned 
In  flashing  circles;  then,  at  Konrad’s  head 
It  spilled  a  glimmering  stream  wherein  there  burned 
A  tiny  flame  —  a  dim,  descending  spark: 

Suddenly,  death’s  own  signal,  it  outspread 
A  wide  and  fiery  circle;  that  last  gleam 
Revealed  Alf’s  filmy  eyes  —  and  all  grew  dark. 

And  at  that  instant  pierced  a  sudden  scream 
From  the  walled  tower  —  keen,  vibrant,  long  —  a  cry 
That  he  who  heard,  heard  a  whole  life  go  by. 

From  whose  heart?  You  divine  it  —  and  you  know 
That  from  that  breast  no  further  voice  will  go. 

So  from  too  strong  a  blow  the  lute  strings  hum 
And  break;  with  mingled  voices  that  prolong 
What  seems  the  fair  beginning  of  a  song, 

But  no  one  listens  for  an  end  to  come. 

And  even  thus  Aldona’s  fate  I  sing; 

But  may  the  angel  of  high  song  attend 
And  bear  it  onward  still  on  heavenly  wing; 

The  understanding  heart,  sing  to  the  end! 


ALUSZTA  AT  NIGHT 

From  the  '  Crimean  Sonatas  ’ 

COOL  grows  the  breeze.  The  arid  heat  abates. 

On  Chatyrdach,  the  world’s  great  lamp  aglow 
Bursts  forth  in  one  last  crimson  flow 
And  dies.  .  .  .  The  pilgrim,  lost,  looks  round  and  waits. 

The  mountains  frown.  Black  night  lets  fall  her  plaits. 

In  silken  whispers  dream  the  springs  below. 
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The  air  wafts  fragrant  music  to  and  fro, 

To  ear  and  heart  sweet  mysteries  relates. 

’Neath  wings  of  darkness,  hushed,  asleep  I  lie; 

Then  start,  and  wake!  A  gleam  of  golden  light, 

A  shooting  star,  sweeps  valleys,  hills,  and  sky. 

You,  like  an  Odalisque,  O  Eastern  Night! 

With  cool  soft  hands  my  gentlest  sleep  invite, 

Then  wake  me  and  caress  with  sparkling  eye. 

Translated  by  Joshua  Kunitz 

Courtesy  of  the  magazine  Poland 


TO  M - 

HENCE  from  my  sight!  —  I’ll  obey  at  once. 

Hence  from  my  heart!  —  I  hear  and  understand. 
But  hence  from  memory?  Nay,  I  answer,  nay! 

Our  hearts  won’t  listen  to  this  last  command! 

As  the  dim  shadows  that  precede  the  night 
In  deepening  circles  widen  far  and  near, 

So  when  your  image  passes  from  my  sight 
It  leaves  behind  a  memory  all  too  dear. 

In  every  place  —  wherever  we  became 
As  one  in  joy  and  sorrow  that  bereft  — 

I  will  forever  be  by  you  the  same, 

For  there  a  portion  of  my  soul  is  left. 

When  pensively  within  some  lonely  room 

You  sit  and  touch  your  harp’s  melodious  string, 

You  will,  remembering,  sigh  in  twilight’s  gloom, 

"  I  sang  for  him  this  song  which  now  I  sing.” 

Or  when  beside  the  chess-board  —  as  you  stand 
In  danger  of  a  checkmate  —  you  will  say, 

"  Thus  stood  the  pieces  underneath  my  hand 
When  ended  our  last  game  —  that  happy  day!  ” 
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When  in  the  quiet  pauses  at  the  ball 
You,  sitting,  wait  for  music  to  begin, 

A  vacant  place  beside  you  will  recall 
How  once  I  used  to  sit  by  you  therein. 

When  on  the  page  that  tells  how  fate’s  decree 
Parts  happy  lovers,  you  shall  bend  your  eyes, 

You’ll  close  the  volume,  sighing  wearily, 

"  ’Tis  but  the  record  of  our  love  likewise.” 

But  if  the  author  after  weary  years 

Shall  bid  the  current  of  their  lives  reblend, 

You’ll  sit  in  darkness,  whispering  through  your  tears, 

"  Why  does  not  thus  our  story  find  an  end?  ” 

When  night’s  pale  lightning  darts  with  fitful  flash 
O’er  the  old  pear-tree,  rustling  withered  leaves, 

The  while  the  screech-owl  strikes  your  window-sash, 

You’ll  think  it  is  my  baffled  soul  that  grieves. 

In  every  place  —  in  all  remembered  ways 

Where  we  have  shared  together  bliss  or  dole  — 

Still  will  I  haunt  you  through  the  lonely  days, 

For  there  I  left  a  portion  of  my  soul. 

From  Paul  Soboleski,  '  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Poland  ’ 


jULJUSZ  SLOWACKI 

THE  second  of  the  great  trio  of  Polish  poets  differed  in  many  respects 
from  Mickiewicz.  Slowacki  was  always  a  poet;  he  was  never  led  to 
play  a  role  in  the  active  life  of  the  day  and  in  the  struggles  which 
were  going  on  around  him.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  shared  the  confident  be¬ 
lief  in  the  national  destiny  of  his  people,  and  his  writings  were  aimed  to  in¬ 
spire  the  Poles  in  the  hard  times  that  were  upon  them. 

Slowacki  was  born  in  Krzemieniec,  August  23,  1809,  and  his  early  life 
went  along  in  the  usual  course.  He  entered  the  university  after  the  death  of 
his  stepfather,  and  in  1829  he  obtained  a  government  post  under  the  minister 
Lubecki.  The  revolution  of  1831  changed  all  this;  he  went  to  London  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  abroad,  largely  in  Paris  and  Geneva,  but  always  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  emigration.  In  1836  he  visited  Rome  and  Egypt, 
whence  he  secured  inspiration  for  many  of  his  works,  and  did  not  return 
until  1838. 

As  a  child  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  win  lasting  fame,  and 
this  determination  to  be  the  poet  of  Poland  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  his 
art  until  he  achieved  a  skill  rare  among  his  contemporaries.  He  came  under 
the  principal  literary  influences  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a 
Byronist  he  adopted  the  manner  of  that  poet,  the  type  of  character  storm- 
tossed  and  wayward  that  he  so  dearly  loved. 

After  the  definite  failure  of  the  Revolution  the  cult  of  national  existence 
came  to  mean  more  and  more  to  Slowacki.  In  the  beginning  he  had  used  his 
talents  on  many  themes,  not  all  of  them  national,  such,  for  example,  as 
'  Maria  Stuart.’  Now,  without  ceasing  to  use  the  methods  of  Byron,  of 
Shakespeare,  and  later  of  Calderon,  he  comes  to  lay  more  stress  on  the 
national  content  of  his  works.  Thus  he  plans  in  the  style  of  Ariosto  a  series 
of  dramas  on  subjects  drawn  from  Polish  tradition.  There  were  to  be  six  of 
these  plays,  but  only  two  were  actually  written,  '  Balladyna  ’  and  '  Lilia 
Weneda.’  In  both  of  these  plays,  which  rank  among  his  masterpieces,  Slo¬ 
wacki  has  told  with  brilliant  fantasy  tales  of  the  Polish  past,  of  the  legendary 
kings  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Polish  state.  These  plays  show  that  as 
a  dramatist  he  had  far  greater  talent  than  either  Mickiewicz  or  Krasinski. 
His  visit  to  Switzerland  led  him  to  write  a  poem  '  In  Switzerland  ’  which  sets 
forth  the  beauties  of  one  of  Freedom’s  best  loved  homes.  In  '  Anhella  ’  he 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Polish  exiles  in  Siberia,  and  this  he  does  in 
classical  forms.  In  fact,  everywhere  Slowacki  was  not  afraid  to  draw  inspira¬ 
tion  from  literature,  and  we  may  even  say  that  it  was  through  literature  that 
he  came  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  national  life. 
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In  spite  of  his  growing  patriotism  he  does  not  hesitate  in  the  epic  '  Beniow- 
ski,’  modeled  on  Byron’s  '  Childe  Harold,’  to  utter  sharp  words  of  reproof 
to  his  fellow-countrymen.  This  deepening  sense  of  responsibility  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  mystical  faith  in  Poland  of  Towianski,  and  in  1842  Slowacki 
came  to  know  the  man  who  had  exerted  such  an  influence  upon  Mickiewicz  in 
his  development  of  the  idea  that  Poland  was,  like  Christ,  destined  to  save 
the  world  by  suffering.  As  a  result,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  writ¬ 
ings  became  more  and  more  mystical.  They  develop  more  and  more  his  ideas 
of  nationality  and  faith.  Such  pieces  as  the  '  Genesis  from  the  Spirit  ’  and 
'  King-Spirit,’  while  they  are  full  of  philosophy,  yet  lack  some  of  the  striking 
elements  of  earlier  works. 

Slowacki  died  in  Paris,  April  3,  1849,  in  despair  at  the  chaos  that  had 
overwhelmed  the  revolution  of  1848  and  had  shattered  again  the  hopes  of 
the  emigration.  In  the  summer  of  1927  the  body  of  the  poet  was  removed 
from  France  and  carried  to  Poland,  where  it  was  laid  in  the  vault  in  the 
Wawel  at  Krakow  which  is  the  last  resting-place  of  Mickiewicz,  Kosciuszko, 
and  the  kings  and  heroes  of  Poland. 

Of  all  the  great  authors,  no  one  has  continued  to  have  a  more  live  and 
growing  influence  than  Slowacki  on  the  development  of  the  literature  of  his 
country.  His  patriotism  endeared  him  to  his  followers,  and  his  technical  mas¬ 
tery  inspired  and  guided  them.  There  is  something  about  the  personality  of 
Mickiewicz  that  has  permanently  won  for  him  the  first  place  in  the  heart  of 
his  country,  but  of  all  the  poets  who  have  worked  for  the  good  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  Slowacki  stands  close  to  him  in  the  love  and  devotion  which  he  has 
aroused;  in  the  extent  of  his  influence  none  has  surpassed  him. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 


A  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  HUSBAND 


From  '  Balladyna  ’ 


[Pan  Kirkor,  the  lord  of  the  neighboring  palace,  sees  the  two  daughters  of 
a  widow,  Balladyna  and  Alina.  To  determine  which  he  shall  marry,  the  two 
sisters  are  sent  out  to  gather  a  pitcher  of  raspberries  and  the  one  which  re¬ 
turns  first  shall  be  his  wife.  Alina  really  loves  Kirkor  but  the  older  sister 
Balladyna  is  coldly  jealous  of  her  and  thinks  only  of  securing  power.] 

[Alina  enters  with  d  pitcher  on  her  head ] 


A  LINA.  How  full  of  berries  —  and  what  rosy  red! 
/  flL  The  pearly  drops  of  dew  still  lie  upon  them; 

A.  )V  The  lips  of  Kirkor  are  the  self-same  hue 
As  are  these  berries.  .  .  .  Violets  so  dear, 
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You  sigh  in  vain,  for  I  have  not  a  moment 
To  pluck  your  blossoms  —  for  my  sister  gathers 
A  pitcher  full  of  berries  and  will  leave 
The  wood  and  take  a  husband.  I  with  flowers 
Shall  still  be  single.  ...  So  if  you  should  change 
To  golden  roses,  though  I  love  you  well, 

I  must  have  berries. 

as  she  looks  for  raspberries.] 

My  darling!  My  darling! 

Mighty  lord  of  gold. 

To  my  own  beloved 
I  am  bringing  fruit. 

For  my  darling  says  to  me 
That  he  wishes  fruit  from  me, 

Heaped  like  golden  grain,  Oh! 

Heaped  like  golden  grain. 

[ Goes  away  into  the  woods.] 

[Balladyna  enters  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head } 

Balladyna.  How  few  the  berries!  And  those,  bloody  red 
They  seem.  —  How  few  —  which  way  is  best  for  me? 

I  do  not  know.  And  heaven  is  as  parched 
As  is  my  blood.  .  .  .  O  sun,  why  are  you  cruel? 

I  want  dark  night  and  not  a  morn  like  this. 

Where  is  my  sister?  She  should  have  the  task 
To  go  and  fill  a  pitcher  full  of  berries, 

While  I  amid  the  forest  walk  at  ease 
And  wipe  away  my  tears  with  roses  sweet. 

Alina  \Jrom  the  woods],  O  sister  dear!  O  sister  dear!  beloved, 
Where  are  you? 

Balladyna.  What  a  jeer  is  in  her  voice! 

Her  pitcher  must  be  full. 

Alina  [ as  she  enters.]  What  now,  my  sister? 

Balladyna.  What? 

Alina.  Have  you  filled  your  pitcher? 

Balladyna.  No.  .  .  . 

Alina.  You’re  pale. 

What  have  you  done? 

Balladyna.  O,  nothing.  .  .  . 

Alina.  I  am  sorry. 

I  need  but  one  more  berry  to  be  through. 
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Balladyna.  Then  take  that  berry  from  my  pitcher. 

Alina.  Sister!  .  .  . 

But  tell  me,  sister,  what  have  you  been  doing? 

We  started  both  together,  at  one  time; 

I  made  no  plot  against  you  in  the  wood. 

Why  is  your  face  so  pale  and  anxious  too? 

Your  lips  so  clenched? 

Balladyna.  The  berries  in  your  pitcher 

Look  out  upon  me  just  as  hissing  snakes 
With  poisoned  stings  alert  to  poison  me. 

Go  and  be  lady!  Your  sister  will  be  harnessed 
As  bull  to  plough,  will  strain  to  press  the  oil 
From  smelling  seeds  and  from  the  loathsome  poppies. 
Alina.  But  that  is  wrong,  my  sister  ...  do  not  grieve 
About  my  happiness. 

Balladyna.  Ha!  Ha! 

Alina.  What  means 

That  savage  laugh?  Why,  sister,  are  you  sick? 

If  that  is  really  what  you  feel  towards  me, 

Know  then.  .  .  .  Are  you  in  truth  in  love  with  Kirkor? 
You  love  him  well?  O  sister,  be  not  selfish! 

You  know,  my  dear,  that  other  knights  will  come. 

When  I  am  married,  I  will  find  a  husband.  .  .  . 
Balladyna.  When  you  are  married?  You! 

[Draws  a  knife .] 

Alina.  What,  Balladyna? 

What  means  that  knife? 

Balladyna.  That  knife?  .  .  .  To  kill  the  snakes 
Among  the  berries.  .  .  . 

Alina.  Sister,  you  are  pale, 

My  dear,  what  now  is  wrong?  What  ails  you? 

Why  are  you  pale?  How  cruel  and  stern  you  look! 

Speak  but  one  word.  Let  us  sit  down  together 
And  talk  in  open  friendliness  and  peace 
As  sisters  should. 

[Sitting  down  on  the  grass~\. 

Yes,  Kirkor  I  adore, 

But  not  because,  oh,  no!  he  is  so  rich, 

A  knight  renowned,  the  ruler  of  a  court, 

He  has  a  golden  carriage,  golden  robes, 

But  yet  I  like  it  that  he  walks  in  gold, 
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And  has  a  famous  sword  and  many  servants. 

For  he  is  a  knight  in  story-books, 

A  great  king’s  son  who  finds  within  a  wood 
A  princess  held  by  magic. 

Balladyna  [ standing  up  in  anger],  Oh! 

Alina.  [ standing  up'].  My  sister, 

What  is  the  matter? 

Balladyna  [in  growing  anger],  I  could  kill  you,  sister, 

Alina.  What’s  that  you  say? 

Balladyna.  Give  me  those  berries! 

Alina.  And  who  knows,  sister?  If  you  only  asked, 

And  kissed  Alina  on  her  little  mouth, 

I  still  might  do  it.  Ask,  O  Balladyna.  .  .  . 

Balladyna.  Ask  you? 

Alina.  Or  cross  yourself  with  berries! 

Balladyna  [advancing].  What? 

Alina.  Sister,  don’t  you  see  that  in  this  pitcher 

My  happiness  doth  lie,  my  husband,  lover. 

My  golden  dreams,  and  e’en  my  wedding  garland, 

And  all  my.  .  .  . 

Balladyna  [with  insolent  rage].  Give  me  now  that  pitcher,  hear! 

Alina.  My  sister? 

Balladyna.  Give  it  here?  .  .  . 

Alina  [with  childish  ridicule].  And  then  what  next? 

You  have  no  berries,  so  you  take  dry  acorns 
And  fill  your  pitcher  —  or  with  willow  leaves. 

And  so  —  I’ll  run  the  quicker  and  I’ll  beat 
You  to  the  ridge.  .  .  . 

Balladyna.  You?  You? 

Alina.  You  see,  my  sister, 

I’ll  beat  you  in  the  race.  .  .  . 

Balladyna.  You!  You! 

Alina.  My  sister, 

Don’t  come  so  near  to  me  with  those  hard  eyes. 

I  don’t  know  why.  ...  I  am  afraid  of  you.  .  .  . 

Balladyna  [approaches  and  takes  her  by  the  hand]. 

And  so  am  I.  .  .  .  Get  down  upon  the  ground. 

Get  down.  .  .  Ha!  Ha!  [Slays  her.] 

Alina.  Stop,  stop.  I’m  dying.  [Falls.] 

Balladyna.  What 

Have  I  now  done?  Oh! 


[Voice  from  the  willow.] 
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Jesus  and  His  Mother! 

Balladyna  [ started ].  Who’s  there?  Who  called?  .  .  .  Did  I  myself  just  now 
Pray  for  myself?  What  is  the  truth?  A  serpent, 

A  woman,  sister  —  not  a  sister,  Blood-drops 
Are  here  —  and  here  —  and  here  — 

[Points  to  her  forehead,  touches  it  with  her  finger .] 

And  here  —  who  kills 

A  sister  for  a  pitcher  full  of  berries. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  I  know  —  ’tis  I. 

I  cannot  lie  —  I  know  —  ’tis  I.  Why  I? 

I  could  take  oath  on  yestereve  ’twas  not.  .  .  . 

Into  the  woods  I  go.  My  heart  prayed  not 
For  me  ...  I  said  not  prayer  on  yestereve. 

’Tis  ill,  ’tis  ill.  The  time  is  past.  God  reigns 
In  heaven  ...  I  will  forget  He  is  and  live 
As  if  there  were  no  God. 

[Runs  away  into  the  woods.~\ 

[Balladyna’s  crime  brings  her  the  desired  profit.  It  leads  to  others,  until  she 
sees  her  ambitions  satisfied.  Just  as  she  is  to  be  crowned  queen,  she  is  struck  by 
lightning  and  perishes]. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


AN  EXILE’S  HYMN  AT  SUNSET  ON  THE  SEA 

I  GRIEVE,  O  God;  For  my  sake  in  the  west, 

Thou  spread’st  the  rainbow  streaming  bright  and  far: 
Beneath  my  feet,  in  azure  waters  drest, 

Thou  hid’st  a  fiery  star; 

Though  sky  and  sea  a  lovely  crimson  are: 

I  grieve,  O  God! 

Just  as  an  infant  with  sad,  wistful  gaze 

Bends  o’er  the  mother  whose  dear  life  is  done, 

So  bend  I  o’er  the  last,  long,  level  rays 
Of  the  half-sunken  sun; 

Although  his  daily  course  he’ll  always  run: 

I  grieve,  O  God! 
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An  upright  corn-ear  with  a  poor,  lean  head  — 

I  stand  with  joyless,  discontented  eyes; 

’Fore  men,  may  quietude  my  face  o’erspread  — 

The  quiet  of  the  skies; 

But  before  Thee,  my  heart’s  deep  .  .  .  open  lies: 

I  grieve,  O  God! 

Whilst  widely  straying  o’er  the  ocean  vast, 

Where  league  on  league  of  endless  billows  flow, 

Today,  a  flock  of  storks  came  flying  past, 

Ranged  in  a  single  row; 

I  saw  them  once  in  Poland  long  ago: 

So  grieve,  O  God! 

Alas!  ...  So  oft  I’ve  brooded  over  graves; 

So  dimly  I  remember  my  own  home; 

Am  so  like  the  poor  wanderer  who  braves 
Lightning  and  haily  foam. 

Where  is  my  Grave?  .  .  .  Rest,  when  I’ll  cease  to  roam.  .  , 

And  grieve,  O  God! 

Alas!  .  .  .  My  bleached  bones  shall  find  no  room 
Beneath  the  guard  of  churchyard  monument; 

I  almost  envy  —  when  I  see  a  tomb  — 

The  dust,  where  all  are  blent; 

I  have  an  unknown  grave  —  my  banishment. 

I  grieve,  O  God! 

In  my  Home-land,  an  innocent  young  child 
Prays  for  me  daily;  but  alas!  I  know 
My  barque  sails  no  more  home,  but  o’er  a  wild, 

Strange  sea  must  ever  go; 

That  children’s  prayers  —  and  tears  —  should  fruitless  flow; 

I  grieve,  O  God! 

At  the  bright  rainbow,  which  Thy  Angels  spread 
So  gloriously  great  in  yonder  sky, 

Others,  when  I  a  hundred  years  am  dead, 

Looking  .  .  .  will  die; 

Until  —  at  length  —  my  "dust  to  dust”  will  lie: 

I’ll  grieve,  O  God! 

Translated  by  Frank  H.  Fortey  for  the  Slavonic  Review 
Courtesy  of  the  magazine  Poland 
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SONNET 

SCARCE  doth  the  Orient  sun  in  Heaven  appear, 

And  with  a  glance  the  valley’s  depth  unshade, 

Mists  turn  to  dew,  and  deck  with  pearly  braid 
The  crimson  roses  by  the  crimsoned  mere. 

To  shine  upon  me  you  have  scarce  drawn  near, 

And  at  your  feet  my  life  I  scarce  have  laid, 

Illusions,  mist-like,  all  begin  to  fade, 

Dissolving  into  many  a  dewy  tear. 

Still,  still  unblest,  though  in  your  heart  enshrined, 

I  to  my  pains  no  end  can  hope  to  find: 

Nay,  should  Time’s  crawl  change  to  the  swiftest  run, 

And  land  us  both  where  fadeless  splendors  shine, 

Even  there,  our  souls  could  never  be  at  one: 

Yours  is  so  calm,  and  so  tempestuous  mine! 

Translated  by  Michael  Henry  Dziewicki 

Courtesy  of  the  magazine  Poland 


ZYGMUNT  KRASINSKI 


KRASINSKI  was  one  of  the  three  great  poets  of  Poland  through 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  submerged  commonwealth  found  its  fullest 
expression.  Krasinski’s  position  was  a  peculiar  and  difficult  one. 
He  was  the  heir  of  an  old  aristocratic  family;  his  mother  was  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Radziwill,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  feudal  tradi¬ 
tions.  In  his  breast  burned  the  purest  patriotic  fire,  and  merely  to  possess 
his  works  exposed  a  man  to  Siberia  or  death;  and  yet  he  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  patriot  poets  that  taught  the  philosophy  of  non-resistance  and  self- 
abnegation.  With  serene  confidence  he  left  the  future  in  the  hands  of  eternal 
justice,  and  insisted  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  Poland  must  precede  her 
political  re-establishment.  In  all  his  works  this  note  of  lofty  morality  is  struck, 
and  Christianity  is  put  forward  as  the  only  reconciling  power  between  con¬ 
flicting  forces. 

Zygmunt  Krasinski  was  born  at  Paris  on  February  19,  1812.  His  father, 
Count  Vincent  Krasinski,  was  an  adjutant  of  Napoleon’s:  when  the  hopes 
of  Poland  were  shattered  by  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  Krasinski,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Czar,  returned  with  his  family  to  Warsaw.  Their  home 
was  the  center  to  which  flocked  all  the  eminent  men  in  literary  and  political 
life.  In  this  circle  young  Krasinski  grew  up,  and  the  most  loving  care  was 
bestowed  upon  his  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  two  novels 
in  the  style  of  his  favorite  author,  Walter  Scott;  but  his  literary  ambition  was 
not  encouraged,  and  he  was  destined  for  the  law. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  crisis  came  which  affected  his  whole  career. 
The  leaders  who  in  1825  conspired  against  the  Russian  government  were 
brought  to  trial  in  Warsaw;  and  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  the  Polish 
members  of  the  high  tribunal  hastened  to  the  capital  to  give  their  votes  for 
their  compatriots.  Count  Krasinski  was  the  only  Pole  who  cast  a  vote  in  the 
Russian  interest.  The  relations  between  father  and  son  remained  cordial,  and 
the  poet  lived  to  see  his  father’s  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  Poland 
received  with  approbation  by  his  countrymen;  but  from  the  ignominy  of  his 
father’s  act  he  never  recovered.  His  only  reference  to  it  is  in  the  touching 
appeal  to  Poland  with  which  his  weird  vision  entitled  'Temptation’  ends. 
Krasinski’s  works  were  all  published  anonymously  or  under  assumed  names; 
and  it  was  years  before  the  admiring  people  learned  the  true  name  of  the 
inspired  teacher  whom  they  revered  as  "  the  anonymous  poet  of  Poland.” 

Krasinski’s  frail  state  of  health  made  long  residence  in  the  rigorous  climate 
of  his  native  land  impossible,  even  had  the  political  conditions  been  less  un- 
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happy.  At  Geneva  in  1830  he  met  Mickiewicz,  who  exerted  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  genius,  and  turned  his  mind  to  poetry.  In  1833  appeared  his 
first  poetic  tale,  '  Agay  Han  and  in  the  same  year  in  Rome  he  wrote  one 
of  his  greatest  works,  '  Nieboska  Komedya  ’  [The  Undivine  Comedy].  It  is 
a  symbolic  poem  in  the  dramatic  form,  and  deals  with  the  loftiest  themes  of 
social  and  spiritual  life:  the  deviation  from  the  path  of  plain  duty  in  pursuit 
of  a  phantom  ideal;  the  conflict  between  the  old  world  of  aristocracy  and  the 
new  world  of  democracy,  the  futility  of  the  triumph  of  one  over  the  other; 
the  ultimate  salvation  wrought  by  Christianity,  through  which  reconciliation 
comes.  The  old  aristocracy  with  its  spiritual  ideals  is  represented  by  Count 
Henry;  the  aims  and  inspirations  of  the  materialized  democracy  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  character  of  Pancras.  The  monologue  in  which  for  a  moment 
Pancras  doubts  the  genuineness  of  his  mission  has  been  pronounced  by 
Mickiewicz  one  of  the  great  soliloquies  of  the  world’s  literature.  In  this  poem 
Krasinski’s  philosophy  is  brought  before  us  in  concrete  forms,  with  sublime 
imagery  and  an  insight  into  the  future  almost  apocalyptic.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  disasters  of  1846  Krasinski  exclaimed,  "Ah!  why  was  I  not  a  false 
prophet?  ” 

The  work  which  is  regarded  as  the  poet’s  highest  achievement  is  the  half 
epic,  half  dramatic  poem,  '  Iridion.’  It  was  written  likewise  in  Rome  and 
published  in  1836.  In  glowing  colors  are  contrasted  the  degeneracy  of 
Rome  under  the  Caesars  and  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  who 
are  plotting  to  avenge  subjugated  Hellas.  In  conception  and  execution  is 
displayed  the  same  exalted  originality  that  distinguished  '  The  Undivine 
Comedy.’  The  solution  also  is  the  same;  Rome  is  pagan  and  the  Greeks  dis¬ 
regard  Christianity,  through  which  alone  their  salvation  can  be  wrought. 
Poland  is  always  before  the  poet’s  eye,  and  the  application  to  her  case  is 
obvious.  Krasinski  was  no  lover  of  art  for  art’s  sake;  poetry  must  have  a 
living  purpose,  and  in  this  spirit  the  Invocation  to  the  Muse  was  written 
which  opens  '  The  Undivine  Comedy  ’:  "  Thou  ruinest  wholly  those  who 
consecrate  themselves,  with  all  they  are,  to  thee  alone,  who  solely  live  the 
voices  of  thy  glory.” 

Krasinski  also  wrote  several  prose  works  of  a  symbolic  character,  but  the 
prose  is  dithyrambic  and  impassioned.  '  Pokusa  ’  [Temptation]  has  already 
been  mentioned:  a  strange  vision  of  grief  and  hope  with  passages  of  thrilling 
power.  '  Noc  Letnia  ’  [Summer  Night]  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1841.  In 
1843  Krasinski  returned  to  verse;  and  in  a  series  of  beautiful  canzone  entitled 
'  Przeds'wit  ’  [The  Dawn]  he  sang  the  praises  of  the  moral  elements  of  the 
Polish  past,  and  again  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  reviving  them.  In  the  three 
famous  'Psalms  of  the  Future’  (1845  and  1848)  Krasinski  glorified  the 
heroism  of  self-sacrifice  and  martyrdom.  It  was  this  that  called  forth  the 
violent  opposition  of  Slowacki  and  of  the  more  ardent  but  less  astute  patriots. 
Slowacki  denounced  the  'Psalms’  as  "lyric  cowardice”;  but  Krasinski’s 
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teachings  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  his  distressed  countrymen.  The  strange 
scene  which  took  place  at  Warsaw  in  1861  was  typical  of  his  influence.  In¬ 
furiated  by  the  sight  of  an  unfurled  Polish  banner,  the  Russian  troops  fired 
upon  the  populace;  and  the  Polish  women  and  children  and  unarmed  men 
bared  their  breasts  to  the  bullets  in  a  frenzy  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.  It  has 
been  said  of  Krasinski  that  "  he  modified  the  character  of  an  entire  people.” 

He  died  in  Paris  on  February  23,  1859;  and  with  him  was  extinguished  the 
last  star  in  the  triad  of  great  Polish  poets. 


THE  CONTEST  OF  THE  POWERS 

From  '  Iridion, ’  translated  by  Florence  Noyes  and  edited,  with  introduction, 
by  George  Rapall  Noyes.  Copyright  by  Oxford  University  Press, 
and  reprinted  by  permission  of  publisher  and  translator 

[Iridion,  the  heir  to  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  of  the  Goths,  struggles  against 
the  Roman  tyrant  Heliogabalus  and  also  against  Alexander  Severus,  in  the 
hope  that  out  of  the  ruin  of  Rome  may  arouse  a  new  Greece.  He  seeks  the  aid 
of  the  Christians  in  this  struggle  and  also  the  Numidian  Masinissa,  the  spirit 
of  evil.  He  meets  with  partial  success.  Heliogabalus  is  killed  but  Alexander 
Severus  receives  the  crown.  A  struggle  comes  around  the  soul  of  Iridion  in 
the  Colosseum.  Old  Rome  has  passed  but  that  on  which  Iridion  did  not  reckon 
has  come  to  pass. 

All  this  is  an  allegory,  in  which  Rome  stands  for  Russia  and  Greece  for 
Poland,  the  martyr  nation,  which  is  finally  mentioned  as  the  sorrowful  land 
of  the  north.] 

THE  son  of  the  ages  has  gazed  his  fill  and  has  rejoiced  in  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  his  vengeance;  every  ruin  was  to  him  a  reward:  both  the 
low-lying  ground  widowed  of  its  amphitheaters,  and  the  heights 
orphaned  of  their  temples  .  .  .  From  his  light  steps  he  has  shaken  dust  and 
ashes,  there  where  once  was  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  there  where  stood  the 
Mausoleum  of  Caecilia,  wife  of  Crassus. 

And  along  the  street  of  ancient  tombs  his  terrible  guide  led  him  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  These  opened  of  themselves.  One  could  not  hear  the  grating 
of  their  hinges.  They  entered.  The  guards  have  suddenly  fallen  asleep,  leaning 
upon  their  weapons.  The  two  passed  through  like  shadows! 

And  between  long  walls  and  lonely  chapels  winds  their  narrow  road. 

O  thou  unique  and  final  night,  O  night  of  my  love,  in  thy  brightness  there 
is  a  gleam  as  of  sunshine.  From  every  ruin  thou  tearest  its  veil  of  shadows  — 
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and,  trembling,  naked,  thou  givest  it  over  to  its  enemy.  Thy  moon  points 
out  with  her  mocking  beams  the  miserable  houses  and  their  few  miserable 
inhabitants! 

In  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  stand  two  old  men  in  purple  cloaks.  The 
monks  bless  them  with  the  name  of  Princes  of  the  Church  and  Fathers.  Upon 
their  faces  is  engraved  poverty  of  thought.  .  .  .  They  take  their  seats  in  a 
coach.  Black,  sickly  horses  draw  them  —  and  behind  is  a  servant  with  a 
lantern  such  as  a  widow  holds  over  a  child  dying  of  hunger,  and  on  the  frames 
of  the  windows  and  on  the  lintels  below  are  the  remains  of  gilding!  .  .  . 
The  groaning  wheels  passed  slowly  by,  the  gray  heads  thrust  out  from  the 
windows  disappeared  ..."  Those  are  the  successors  of  the  Caesars,  and  that 
is  the  chariot  of  the  Capitoline  Fortune,”  said  the  guide,  and  the  son  of 
Greece  gazed  and  clapped  his  hands. 

And  now  by  a  steep  incline,  by  steps  set  into  the  hill,  they  entered  a  deserted 
court.  In  the  center  was  a  statue  of  Aurelius  on  horseback,  with  hand  extended 
in  the  empty  air.  A  Caesar  without  subjects  —  a  triumphator  without  songs 
—  and  behind  him  the  black  background  of  the  walls  of  the  Capitol! 

Beside  the  Tarpeian  rock  the  man  returning  to  earth  after  so  many  years 
left  his  mark  with  a  fragment  of  a  sword  upon  the  brow  of  the  best  of  the 
Caesars  —  and  the  clang  of  the  Greek  metal  upon  the  Roman  bronze  gave 
forth  a  sound  like  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell;  finally,  from  under  the  castle 
summits  echoed  the  mournful  cry  of  an  owl,  and  from  remote  streets  echoed 
the  howling  of  a  dog,  wandering  about  over  other  ruins! 

And  over  the  Via  Sacra,  over  the  road  of  victories,  they  descended  by 
steps  of  gravel  and  mud  towards  the  Forum  .  .  .  The  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  last  columns  of  the  temples,  still 
more  deeply  covered,  stand  out  like  the  heads  of  condemned  men.  Other 
columns  not  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mud  are  standing,  tall  and  lonely, 
with  the  slenderness  of  skeletons. 

Their  capitals,  their  flowers,  and  their  acanthus  leaves,  which  gleamed  with 
a  whiteness  insupportable  to  thee  centuries  ago,  today  are  like  the  filthy 
locks  on  the  brow  of  a  vagabond:  today  the  half-disintegrated  marbles  of 
their  shafts  are  vanishing  into  dust,  as  a  fountain  dissolves  in  drops  of 
spray  .  .  .  And  thou  couldst  recognize  nothing,  name  nothing,  in  this  hour 
of  thy  triumph! 

There,  under  the  remains  of  a  portico,  two  beggars  are  sleeping  under  the 
tatters  of  a  single  cloak.  In  the  pale  moonlight  their  faces  are  like  two  grave¬ 
stones.  Lizards  are  gliding  through  their  interlaced  arms  —  and  now  like 
autumn  leaves  before  the  wind  they  have  fled  away  before  thee. 
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Thou  hast  saluted  in  them  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  people  upon  the 
Forum  —  passing  along  thou  hast  spurned  them  with  thy  foot  —  they  have 
not  awakened! 

The  guide  points  out  alleys  of  shriveled  trees.  There  the  shadow  of  the 
Palatine  lay  upon  the  earth,  there  the  broken  torsos  of  gods  lay  scattered,  and 
the  cracked  jasper  and  porphyry  busts  of  heroes.  There,  through  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  cleft  and  held  together  like  a  huge  wound,  they  came  out  again  to 
clear  spaces,  deserted  and  melancholy.  .  .  .  Here  it  appeared  to  him  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead  that  the  Colosseum  was  still  standing,  quite  whole  — 
but  the  old  man  began  to  laugh  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  seized  him  by 
the  hand! 

Here  in  the  silent  arena,  upon  the  silver  sands,  amid  arcades  transformed 
into  wild  crags  with  ivy  upon  their  summits  and  huge  rents  in  their  bosom, 
thou  hast  thanked  the  Fates  for  the  abasement  of  Rome! 

Here  was  to  be  the  end  of  thy  pilgrimage  —  from  hence  thou  wast  to  go 
where  millions  .  .  . 

And  all  that  thou  sawest  long  ago,  all  of  which  thou  thyself  wast  a  part, 
came  back  to  thee  in  memory  .  .  .  There  was  the  throne  of  the  Cajsars  .  .  . 
In  thy  thought  the  trumpets  began  to  sound,  and  the  fifes,  the  plaudits,  the 
execrations  .  .  .  Only  there  is  no  sun,  no  purple  velarium  such  as  was  wont 
to  float  upon  the  summits  of  the  Circus  .  .  .  The  moon  shines  wanly  above 
this  crowd  of  men  revived  from  the  dead,  passing  by,  and  vanishing. 

Of  all  these  sounds  there  remained  only  the  voice  of  a  hymn  heard  long 
ago  .  .  .  This  "  long  ago  ”  was  yesterday  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  Nazarenes 
perished  here  .  .  .  Their  faces  were  serene  like  a  summer  evening  .  .  .  And 
behold,  on  the  spot  on  which  they  fell,  a  black  wooden  cross  is  standing  today, 
silent,  in  the  middle  of  the  arena  .  .  .  From  its  peaceful  shadows  thy  guide 
has  turned  away  his  gloomy  face. 

But  in  thy  heart  a  strange  feeling  is  awakening.  It  is  neither  pity  for  Rome,' 
for  her  sorrow  scarce  equals  her  sin,  nor  terror  at  thine  own  chosen  fate  — 
thou  hast  suffered  too  much  to  know  fear;  neither  is  it  regret  for  mother 
earth,  for  in  thy  centuries-long  sleep  thou  hast  forgotten  the  love  of  life 
—  but  a  vague  recollection  of  a  maiden’s  face,  a  dim  sorrow  for  that  cross 
which  long  ago  thou  didst  scorn  because  thou  didst  vainly  desire  to  sharpen 
it  into  lance  heads! 

But  now  it  seems  to  thee  that  thou  wishest  no  longer  to  fight  against  it,  now 
it  seems  to  thee  that  the  cross  is  utterly  wearied  like  thyself  —  a  thing  to  be 
wept  over,  like  the  fate  of  Hellas  long  ago  —  and  in  the  moonlight  it  seems 
to  thee  holy  for  evermore! 
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However,  thou  dost  not  turn  aside  from  thy  plighted  faith  —  thou  risest 
up  and  goest  toward  the  old  man  of  the  desert  .  .  .  He  has  shrunken  back, 
he  has  penetrated  thy  soul  —  and  taking  thee  into  the  embrace  of  his  huge 
and  gloomy  arms,  he  draws  thee,  step  by  step,  away  from  the  emblem  of 
salvation  .  .  .  Thou  walkest  slowly  behind  him,  as  did  thy  father  on  the  day 
of  his  death. 

And  thou,  beautiful,  supple,  in  thy  black  tunic  and  thine  Argive  cothurni, 
thou  hast  halted,  and  stretching  out  thy  hands  towards  heaven  thou  wert, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  like  a  fleeting  chime  which  in  its  immensity  unites 
in  itself  a  thousand  other  wandering  sounds  .  .  .  The  remnants  of  the 
Corinthian  festoons  echoed  thy  sighs! 

"  My  son,  the  time  is  come!  Thou  hast  drunk  to  the  bottom  the  draught 
which  the  centuries  have  slowly  distilled  for  thee  in  the  chalice,  and  not  a 
drop  remains  .  .  .  My  son,  the  time  is  come!  The  dawn  is  not  far  distant  — 
we  have  a  long  road  to  go.” 

Moans  may  be  heard  beneath  the  earth;  there  the  bones  of  the  martyrs 
are  approaching  the  end  of  their  long  sleep  .  .  .  Moans  may  be  heard  in  the 
air — there  the  spirits  of  Christ  are  soaring  .  .  .  But  from  the  summits  of 
the  Amphitheater,  above  these  mournful  sounds,  has  pealed  a  voice  full  of 
glory! 

There  a  white  figure  of  transparent  brightness  appears  —  there  have  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  loves  of  the  moon,  and,  like  ribbons  floating  in  the  air,  they 
now  gather  together,  now  melt  away  in  the  beams  that  emanate  from  her  two 
gently-closed  angelic  wings! 

Thou  hast  raised  thine  eyes  towards  this  sweet  face  —  thou  hast  recognized 
features  known  long  ago  but  freshened  now  with  the  dew  of  heaven  and 
grown  serene  from  its  breath;  and  thou  hast  gazed  long  upon  her  as  one 
who  takes  an  eternal  farewell  of  beauty! 

A  voice  has  summoned  the  old  man  to  return  to  the  steps  of  the  cross  for 
the  judgment  yet  to  be  pronounced  .  .  .  Beneath  the  angel’s  hymn  he  has 
drooped  his  swarthy  brow  and  has  returned  from  the  gates  of  the  Circus. 
He  has  gnashed  his  teeth,  has  seized  thee  by  the  hands  and  cried:  "  He  is 
damned,  damned!  Who  shall  tear  him  from  me?  ”... 

There,  beneath  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  when  the  dawn  was  already  draw¬ 
ing  near,  when  the  moon  was  dropping  below  the  Amphitheater,  when  the 
whole  arena  was  brightening  with  the  flashes  shed  from  the  wings  of  the 
angel  and  ringing  with  the  music  of  the  invisible  choir,  there  began  the  last 
fateful  struggle  around  thy  devoted  head! 
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And  thou,  higher  up  than  the  tempter,  lower  than  the  angel,  thou  standest 
on  the  steps  of  the  cross.  There  is  no  fear  upon  thy  brow,  no  prayer  upon 
thy  lips.  Thou  art  here,  as  thou  hast  always  been,  alone  in  the  world! 

But  he,  planting  his  feet  in  the  glowing  sand  and  inclining  his  head  upon 
his  scorched  breast,  claims  his  rights:  "  Immortal  enemy,  he  is  mine  —  he  has 
lived  in  vengeance,  he  has  hated  Rome.”  But  the  angel,  unfolding  the  rainbow 
of  her  wings  and  shaking  out  her  golden  locks,  cries  aloud:  "  O  Lord,  he  is 
mine,  for  he  has  loved  Greece!  ” 

And  from  the  contest  of  the  powers  the  air  became  overcast  with  mist.  Thou 
didst  suffer  for  a  second  time  the  agony  of  death.  Thy  life  became  altogether 
an  expectancy  and  a  rending  apart.  The  fire  of  hell  burnt  thy  feet  while  the 
brightness  of  heaven  dazzled  thine  eyes  —  bands  of  spirits  snatched  thee  to 
the  depths,  while  other  bands  drew  thee  to  the  heights  .  .  .  Then  a  divine 
hope  was  bom  in  thy  heart  and  fainted  away  and  again  was  awakened  like 
a  spark;  and  again  was  extinguished  and  it  became  black  —  deserted  —  silent, 
as  in  nothingness;  mournful,  bitter,  and  insupportable,  as  in  despair;  and 
weak  and  base  as  in  humiliation. 

O  hour,  predestined  to  every  living  man,  withdraw  from  my  Thought! 

Father  in  Heaven,  once  only,  once  during  eternity,  Thou  didst  forsake 
Thine  own  Son,  in  order  that  from  that  time  on  Thou  mightst  not  forsake  a 
single  one  of  Thy  children.  No  —  no  work  of  Thine  shall  go  to  destruction 
forever!  .  .  . 

Arise,  O  son  of  Greece!  See!  Thine  enemy  has  hidden  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  the  edifice  of  ancient  men  has  tottered  under  his  fruitless  exertions  — 
in  the  morning  mist  his  features  become  gradually  more  gloomily  faint  .  .  . 
He  is  experiencing  the  throes  of  death  as  he  leans  with  his  head  against 
the  gate  of  the  Circus  —  his  voice  already  like  the  murmuring  of  distant 
waters  ...  By  the  testimony  of  Cornelia,  by  the  prayer  of  Cornelia,  thou 
art  saved,  because  thou  didst  love  Greece! 

Arise!  Dost  thou  hear  that  voice  which  has  begun  to  thunder  above  the 
silence  of  all  the  spirits?  With  the  first  gleams  of  daybreak  it  has  fallen  upon 
the  air  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  fragrance  of  all  the  valley  flowers  has 
mounted  towards  heaven. 

"  Go  to  the  North  in  the  name  of  Christ;  go,  and  halt  not  until  thou 
shalt  stand  in  the  land  of  graves  and  crosses.  Thou  wilt  recognize  it  by  the 
silence  of  the  men  and  by  the  sadness  of  the  little  children,  by  the  burned 
cottages  of  the  poor  and  by  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  exiles;  thou  wilt  recognize 
it  by  the  moanings  of  my  angels  who  fly  over  it  by  night. 
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"  Go,  and  dwell  among  the  brothers  whom  I  give  to  thee.  There  will  come 
thy  second  test;  there  for  a  second  time  thou  wilt  see  the  object  of  thy  love 
pierced  through  and  dying,  but  thou  thyself  wilt  be  unable  to  die  —  and  the 
sufferings  of  thousands  will  be  incarnate  in  thy  one  heart! 

"  Go,  and  have  faith  in  my  name.  Pray  not  for  thine  own  glory  but  for  the 
good  of  those  whom  I  am  entrusting  to  thee.  Be  calm  in  face  of  the  haughti¬ 
ness  and  oppression  and  scoffing  of  the  unrighteous:  They  shall  pass  away, 
but  thou  and  my  word  shall  not  pass  away! 

"  And  after  long  martyrdom  I  will  let  the  dawn  break  above  you,  I  will 
give  you  that  which  I  gave  to  my  angels  centuries  ago:  happiness  —  and  that 
which  I  promised  to  men  from  the  heights  of  Golgotha:  liberty! 

"  Go,  and  work!  Although  thine  heart  shall  wither  in  thy  breast,  although 
thou  shalt  doubt  of  thy  brothers,  although  thou  shalt  despair  even  of  me: 
work  without  ceasing,  without  repose,  and  thou  shalt  outlive  the  vain,  the 
happy,  and  the  illustrious;  and  thou  shalt  rise  again,  not  from  a  sleep,  as 
thou  didst  before,  but  from  the  toil  of  centuries  —  and  thou  shalt  become  a 
free  son  of  the  heavens!  ” 

And  the  sun  rose  over  the  ruins  of  Rome  —  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
to  relate  whither  had  vanished  the  traces  of  my  Thought  —  but  I  know  that 
it  endureth  and  that  it  liveth  still. 


TO  ELIZA 


IN  FULFILMENT  OF  HER  REQUEST 


A  POEM  often  hast  thou  in  the  past 

Implored;  perchance  this  first  shall  be  the  last! 
Encircled  by  Death’s  gloomy  wings,  my  praise 
For  thy  sweet  presence  here  to  God  I  raise, 

And  go  to  unknown  regions  without  fear. 

For  if  in  thee  I  met  an  angel  here, 

I  know  that  God  is  good  and  reigns  above: 

My  trust,  through  thee,  is  in  His  power  and  love! 

Forgive  me  all  the  suffering  and  pain 
With  which,  alas,  I  tore  thy  heart  in  twain! 

Pray  come  with  me  unto  Death’s  battlefield, 

And  hear  my  thanks  until  my  lips  are  sealed. 

On  those  I  loved  let  thine  own  love  abide, 
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And  cherish  thou  my  thought  when  I  have  died! 

In  the  abyss  my  body  sinks  from  sight, 

But  Death’s  embrace  dims  not  my  thought’s  pure  light: 

That  will  remain  when  flesh  exists  no  more, 

A  light  thy  soul  may  worship  as  of  yore. 

Meanness  and  weakness  ne’er  defiled  my  thought, 

And  earth’s  proud  rulers  it  accounted  naught. 

Before  its  God  and  Poland  humbly  bowed, 

It  moved  untainted  through  the  sinning  crowd, 

And  to  the  wicked  cried  with  prophet’s  voice 
That  lives  of  virtue  were  the  nobler  choice, 

And  now,  Amen!  ...  I  bless  thee!  ...  In  the  grave 
I  hope  to  find  the  happiness  I  crave! 

Translated  by  Majorie  Beatrice  Peacock  and  George  Rapall  Noyes 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


WHILE  HERE  .  .  . 


HILE  here  on  earth  I  wend  my  way,  should  e’er 
Glory  and  pleasure  promise  to  be  mine, 

Glory  and  pleasure  both  would  I  resign, 

Could  my  surrender  keep  you  always  fair. 


Each  one  of  those  bright  smiles  which  on  your  face 
The  stamp  of  quiet  joy  in  passing  leave, 

I’d  gladly  pay  with  sufferings  long,  nor  grieve 
If  these  my  death  should  bring  with  quickened  pace. 

Apart,  yet  one  —  like  river  that  with  river 
Together  rolls  its  waves  distinct  in  hue  — 

I  have  so  twined,  so  blent  myself  with  you, 

That  should  you  fade,  my  life  were  quenched  forever! 

Translated  by  Michael  H.  Dziewicki 

Courtesy  of  the  magazine  Poland 
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’ENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ  was  born  at  Wola  Okrzenska  in  1846. 
He  studied  at  Warsaw,  and  from  the  first  gave  himself  wholly  to 
letters.  For  a  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Niwa.  As  a  writer  of  fiction 
he  first  came  before  the  public  in  1872,  with  a  humorous  tale,  'No  Man  is  a 
Prophet  in  his  Own  Country.’  In  1876  he  came  to  America;  and  in  southern 
California,  in  the  midst  of  that  circle  of  which  Madame  Modjeska  was  the 
center  and  the  inspiration,  he  met  many  of  the  characters  and  had  many  of 
the  experiences  that  have  received  artistic  immortality  in  his  works.  It  was  there 
that  he  found  the  prototype  of  the  inimitable  Zagloba.  Under  the  pen-name 
of  "  Litwos,”  he  wrote  letters  of  travel  for  the  Gazeta  Polska  which  attracted 
general  attention.  Several  stories  appeared  under  the  same  name,  some  of 
them  dealing  with  characteristically  American  scenes.  In  1880  he  published 
his  first  large  work,  '  Niewola  Tartarska  ’  [Tatar  Slavery].  With  this  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  historical  novel.  Four  years  later  came  the 
first  of  his  great  masterpieces,  '  Ogniem  i  Mieczem  ’  [With  Fire  and  Sword], 
and  he  entered  at  once  into  his  kingdom.  In  1886  appeared  '  Potop  ’  [The 
Deluge],  and  in  1887  '  Pan  Wolodyjowski  ’  [Pan  Michael].  To  the  Poles 
themselves  these  books  represent  the  finest  achievement  of  prose  fiction  in 
the  language;  and  they  are  unsurpassed  by  the  best  historical  romances  of 
the  world’s  literature.  As  if  to  show  his  boundless  versatility,  the  author  next 
published  the  profound  psychological  novel  '  Bez  Dogmatu  ’  [Without 
Dogma].  His  two  next  works  were  'Rodzina  Polanieckich  ’  [Children  of 
the  Soil]  (1894)  and  'Quo  Vadis’  (1895),  both  of  which  immediately  se¬ 
cured  a  popular  success  in  English.  For  a  time  Sienkiewicz  edited  the  Slowoc 
in  Warsaw;  but  his  genius  was  restless.  He  said  himself  that  he  was  something 
of  a  gipsy;  travel  was  a  passion:  but  Krakow  and  Warsaw  were  the  cities  to 
which  he  returned.  After  his  long  sojourn  in  California  he  went  to  Africa; 
and  his  wanderings  led  him  over  all  of  Europe  and  far  into  the  Orient.  But  he 
was  no  idle  rover:  he  plunged  into  the  midst  of  men  and  events,  and  described 
with  a  realist’s  precision  what  he  observed  with  a  poet’s  discernment.  Freedom 
and  independence  were  everything  to  him. 

Of  the  short  stories  of  Sienkiewicz,  the  best  are  those  which  deal  with 
Polish  scenes  and  people.  They  are  firmly  drawn  and  faithful  pictures,  re¬ 
vealing  the  closest  knowledge  of  the  life  described  and  of  the  modes  of 
thought  that  condition  it.  They  cover  a  varied  field  of  human  emotion.  There 
is  light-hearted  humor  and  deep  feeling  as  in  the  '  Third,’  sadness  as  in  the 
'Na  Marne,’  a  story  of  student  life  in  Kiev.  Strongest  of  all  the  stories,  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  Poles  themselves,  is  '  God’s  Will,’  from  the  collection  of 
'  Szkice  Weglem  ’  [Charcoal  Sketches].  It  is  a  tale  of  village  life  in  Poland, 
and  ruthlessly  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  local  administration,  its  corruption, 
stupidity,  and  helplessness. 

In  '  Without  Dogma  ’  we  have  the  delineation  of  a  modern  Pole.  The  book 
is  the  diary  of  the  hero.  It  is  the  record  of  a  silent  conflict  with  his  own  soul, 
full  of  profound  observations,  subtle  philosophy,  lofty  wisdom;  but  the 
protagonist  is  passive,  "  a  genius  without  a  portfolio.”  He  reveals  every  cranny 
of  his  mind’s  dwelling-place,  the  modern  miasma  which  he  calls  "  Slavic  un¬ 
productivity.”  It  is  the  over-cultivation  which  is  turning  to  decay,  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  self-analysis  that  lames  the  will.  The  hero  is  a  Hamlet  in  the  guise  of 
a  young  Polish  nobleman  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  His  only  genuine 
emotion  is  his  love  for  Aniela;  but  this  he  doubts  and  philosophizes  into  apathy. 
The  futility  of  his  life  is  symbolized  in  the  words  —  "  Aniela  died  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  The  man  cannot  command  our  respect  any  more  than  Wilhelm  Meister 
can,  or  Lermontov’s  "  Hero  of  our  Own  Time  ”  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  is  irresistible.  Sienkiewicz  has  been  called  a  psychic  realist, 
and  '  Without  Dogma  ’  is  the  greatest  psychological  romance  that  the  subtle 
mind  of  Poland  has  produced.  'Quo  Vadis,’  the  next  work,  is  a  tale  of  the 
times  of  Nero.  Paganism  and  Christianity  are  contrasted,  with  the  heroine, 
Ligia,  a  Christian  of  that  race  which  was  later  to  be  called  Polish;  and  the 
book  is  a  veiled  allegory  of  the  saving  of  his  native  country. 

With  this  array  of  works,  Sienkiewicz  would  take  honorable  rank  among  the 
best  writers  of  his  generation;  but  his  title  to  a  place  among  the  great  creators 
rests  upon  none  of  these.  That  claim  is  based  upon  the  famous  historical 
trilogy,  '  With  Fire  and  Sword,’  '  The  Deluge,’  and  '  Pan  Michael.’  Poland 
was  the  bulwark  of  Christian  civilization  on  the  east.  Against  the  Tatar 
hordes  and  Mongolian  bands  the  gallant  commonwealth  maintained  a  stout 
resistance  for  centuries:  but  her  warlike  neighbors  did  not  recognize  her  im¬ 
portance  as  the  defender  of  the  Christian  marches;  she  was  constantly  exposed 
to  encroachments  on  the  west.  In  the  moment  of  her  greatest  peril  the  Swedes 
attacked  her  from  that  quarter.  These  wonderful  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  the  theme  of  the  trilogy.  In  the  descriptions  of  innumerable  battles 
and  sieges,  Sienkiewicz  displays  an  astounding  fertility  of  invention  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  treatment.  These  scenes  stamp  themselves  indelibly  upon  the 
memory  with  all  the  savage  beauty  and  the  thrilling  horror  of  war.  Amid  the 
bewildering  rush  and  whirl  of  events,  and  in  the  breathless  excitement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  destinies,  the  one  animating  thought  is  national  glory;  and  to  this,  life 
and  love  are  freely  sacrificed.  But  splendid  as  the  martial  pageant  is,  revealing 
in  itself  a  master  hand  of  incomparable  skill,  the  historical  element  is  after 
all  only  the  background  before  which  heroes  of  Homeric  mold  make  proof  of 
their  manhood.  It  is  in  the  creation  of  living  human  beings  that  Sienkiewicz 
exhibits  his  highest  genius.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  character  of  Zagloba, 
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bibulous  but  steadfast,  cowardly  but  courageous,  boasting  but  competent, 
lying  but  honest  —  an  incomparable  character,  to  be  laughed  at,  admired,  and 
loved;  or  the  plucky  little  hoyden  and  daredevil  Basia,  who  marries  Pan 
Michael  out  of  hand.  And  these  are  but  two  of  a  dazzling  galaxy  of  creations 
that  hold  the  imagination  enthralled.  From  the  magic  of  Sienkiewicz  there  is 
no  escape;  firmly  he  grasps  his  wand,  and  once  within  the  circle  he  describes, 
the  charm  can  never  be  eluded.  There  is  here  all  the  tense  excitement  of  intrigue 
and  danger  and  hairbreadth  escapes  that  fascinate  in  Dumas;  but  in  Sienkie¬ 
wicz  there  is  also  a  deep  psychological  interest,  the  working  out  of  an  inner 
problem,  the  struggle  of  noble  minds  between  selfishness  and  duty,  which 
raise  these  novels  out  of  the  class  of  romantic  tales  of  adventure  into  that 
higher  region  of  poetry  where  we  breath  the  air  that  swept  the  plains  of  Troy. 
These  books  have  an  almost  conscious  Homeric  touch  with  a  flavor  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  real  text  of  the  trilogy  is  that  message  of  Michael  to  his  wife 
as  he  goes  to  a  self-determined  death:  "  Remember,  this  life  is  nothing.”  The 
lofty  sublimity  of  this  conclusion  is  wholly  worthy  of  the  noble  thought 
that  dominates  it  all:  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  Polish  patriotism.  In  Sienkiewicz, 
as  in  all  the  great  Polish  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  love  of  country, 
pride  in  its  glorious  past,  and  hope  unquenched  for  the  future,  are  the 
great  inspiring  forces.  There  is  a  solemn  pathos  in  the  words  with  which 
the  author  lays  down  his  pen:  "  Here  ends  this  series  of  books,  written  in  the 
course  of  a  number  of  years  and  with  no  little  toil,  for  the  strengthening  of 
hearts.” 

In  1899  appeared  'The  Knights  of  the  Cross,’  a  two-volume  romance  of 
Poland  and  Germany  showing  how  the  growth  of  Christianity  was  retarded 
by  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  '  On  the  Field  of  Glory  ’ 
returned  to  the  period  of  the  great  trilogy  and  was  followed  by  '  The  Desert 
and  Wilderness  ’  and  '  Whirlpools,’  but  none  of  these  was  equal  in  interest 
and  popular  favor  to  the  works  analyzed  above. 

Sienkiewicz  was  married  three  times;  his  third  wife  was  the  Countess 
Babaka.  In  1905  the  Nobel  prize  of  $45,000  was  awarded  to  him  for  distin¬ 
guished  work  in  idealistic  literature.  He  died  suddenly  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
du  Lac  at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  on  November  15,  1916. 

Charles  H.  Genung 
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PODBIPIENTA’S  DEATH 

From  '  With  Fire  and  Sword.’  Copyright,  1890,  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers 

[Within  the  fortifications  of  Zbaraz  the  Poles  are  closely  besieged.  Their 
only  hope  lies  in  getting  news  of  their  plight  to  the  king.  The  four  comrades, 
Pan  Longinus  Podbipienta,  Pan  Jan  Skrzetuski,  Pan  Michael  Wolodyjowski, 
and  Pan  Zagloba,  are  together  on  the  ramparts,  keeping  watch.] 

PAN  LONGINUS  fell  into  deep  thought;  his  brows  were  covered  with 
furrows,  and  he  sat  a  whole  hour  in  silence.  Suddenly  he  raised  his 
head,  and  spoke  with  his  usual  sweetness:  "  I  will  undertake  to  steal 
through  the  Cossacks.” 

The  knights,  hearing  these  words,  sprang  from  their  seats  in  amazement. 
Zagloba  opened  his  mouth,  Wolodyjowski’s  mustaches  quivered,  Skrzetuski 
grew  pale;  and  the  starosta,  striking  himself  on  the  breast,  cried,  "  Would  you 
undertake  to  do  this?  ” 

"Have  you  considered  what  you  say?  ”  asked  Pan  Jan. 

"  I  considered  it  long  ago,”  answered  the  Lithuanian;  "  for  this  is  not  the 
first  day  that  the  knights  say  that  notice  must  be  given  the  king  of  our  posi¬ 
tion.  And  I,  hearing  this,  thought  to  myself:  '  If  the  Most  High  God  permits 
me  to  fulfil  my  vow,  I  will  go  at  once.  I  am  an  obscure  man:  what  do  I 
signify?  What  harm  to  me,  even  if  I  am  killed  on  the  road?  ’  ” 

"  But  they  will  cut  you  to  pieces,  without  doubt!  ”  cried  Zagloba.  "  Have 
you  heard  what  the  starosta  says  —  that  it  is  evident  death?  ” 

"  What  of  that,  brother?  If  God  wishes  he  will  carry  me  through;  if  not, 
he  will  reward  me  in  heaven.” 

"  But  first  they  will  seize  you,  torture  you,  give  you  a  fearful  death.  Have 
you  lost  your  reason,  man?  ”  asked  Zagloba. 

"  I  will  go,  anyhow,”  answered  the  Lithuanian  mildly. 

"  A  bird  could  not  fly  through,  for  they  would  shoot  it  from  their  bows. 
They  have  surrounded  us  like  a  badger  in  his  hole.” 

"  Still  I  will  go!  ”  repeated  the  Lithuanian.  "  I  owe  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
permitting  me  to  fulfil  my  vow.” 

"  Well,  look  at  him,  examine  him!  ”  said  Zagloba  in  desperation.  "  You  had 
better  have  your  head  cut  off  at  once  and  shoot  it  from  a  cannon  over  the 
tabor;  for  in  this  way  alone  could  you  push  through  them.” 

"  But  permit  me,  my  friends  —  ”  said  Pan  Longinus,  clasping  his  hands. 
"  Oh,  no:  you  will  not  go  alone,  for  I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Skrzetuski. 
"  And  I  with  you  both!  ”  added  Wolodyjowski,  striking  his  sword. 

"  And  may  the  bullets  strike  you!  ”  cried  Zagloba,  seizing  himself  by  the 
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head.  "  May  the  bullets  strike  you  with  your  '  And  I,’  '  And  I,’  with  your  dar¬ 
ing!  They  have  not  had  enough  blood  yet,  not  enough  of  destruction,  not 
enough  of  bullets!  What  is  doing  here  is  not  sufficient  for  them;  they  want 
more  certainty  of  having  their  necks  twisted.  Go  to  the  dogs,  and  give  me 
peace!  I  hope  you  will  be  cut  to  pieces.”  When  he  had  said  this  he  began  to 
circle  about  in  the  tent  as  if  mad.  "  God  is  punishing  me,”  cried  he,  "  for  as¬ 
sociating  with  whirlwinds  instead  of  honorable,  solid  men.  It  serves  me  right.” 
He  walked  through  the  tent  awhile  longer  with  feverish  tread:  at  last  he 
stopped  before  Skrzetuski;  then  putting  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  looking 
into  his  eyes,  began  to  puff  terribly:  "  What  have  I  done  that  you  persecute 
me?” 

"  God  save  us!  ”  exclaimed  the  knight.  "  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  Podbipienta  invents  such  things:  he  always  had  his 
wit  in  his  fist.  But  since  he  has  killed  the  three  greatest  fools  among  the  Turks 
he  has  become  the  fourth  himself  —  ” 

"  It  is  disgusting  to  hear  him,”  interrupted  the  Lithuanian. 

"And  I  don’t  wonder  at  him,”  continued  Zagloba,  pointing  at  Wolody- 
jowski.  "  He  will  jump  on  a  Cossack’s  boot-leg,  or  hold  to  his  trousers  as  a 
burr  does  to  a  dog’s  tail,  and  get  through  quicker  than  any  of  us.  The  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  shone  upon  either  of  the  two;  but  that  you,  instead  of  restrain¬ 
ing  their  madness,  should  add  excitement  to  it,  that  you  are  going  yourself, 
and  wish  to  expose  us  four  to  certain  death  and  torture  —  that  is  the  final 
blow!  Tfu!  I  did  not  expect  this  of  an  officer  whom  the  prince  himself  has 
esteemed  a  valiant  knight.” 

"  How  four?  ”  asked  Skrzetuski  in  astonishment.  "  Do  you  want  to  go?  ” 

"Yes!  ”  cried  Zagloba,  beating  his  breast  with  his  fists,  "I  will  go.  If  any 
of  you  go,  or  all  go  together,  I  will  go  too.  My  blood  be  on  your  heads!  I 
shall  know  next  time  with  whom  to  associate.” 

"Well  may  you!  ”  said  Skrzetuski. 

The  three  knights  began  to  embrace  him;  but  he  was  angry  in  earnest,  and 
puffed  and  pushed  them  away  with  his  elbows  saying,  "  Go  to  the  Devil!  I 
don’t  want  your  Judas  kisses.”  Then  was  heard  on  the  walls  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  muskets.  "  There  it  is  for  you  —  go!  ” 

"  That  is  ordinary  firing,”  remarked  Pan  Jan. 

"Ordinary  firing!  ”  repeated  Zagloba,  mocking  him.  "Well,  just  think  — 
this  is  not  enough  for  them!  Half  the  army  is  destroyed  by  this  ordinary  firing, 
and  they  turn  up  their  noses  at  it!  ” 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,”  said  Podbipienta. 

"You  ought  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  Botwinia.  You  are  most  to  blame: 
you  have  invented  an  undertaking,  which  if  it  is  not  a  fool’s  errand,  then  I’m 
a  fool.” 

"  But  still  I’ll  go,  brother,”  said  Pan  Longinus. 

"You’ll  go,  you’ll  go;  and  I  know  why.  Don’t  exhibit  yourself  as  a  hero, 
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for  they  know  you.  You  have  virtue  for  sale,  and  are  in  a  hurry  to  take  it  out 
of  camp.  You  are  the  worst  among  knights,  not  the  best  —  simply  a  drab, 
trading  virtue.  Tfu!  an  offense  to  God  —  that’s  what  you  are.  It  is  not  to  the 
king  you  want  to  go,  but  you  would  like  to  snort  through  the  villages  like  a 
horse  through  a  meadow.  Look  at  him!  There  is  a  knight  with  virtue  for  sale! 
Vexation,  vexation,  as  God  is  dear  to  me!  ” 

"  Disgusting  to  hear  him!  ”  cried  the  Lithuanian,  thrusting  his  fingers  in 
his  ears. 

"  Let  disputes  rest,”  said  Skrzetuski  seriously.  "  Better  let  us  think  about 
this  question.” 

"  In  God’s  name,”  said  the  starosta,  who  had  listened  hitherto  with  aston¬ 
ishment  to  Zagloba:  "this  is  a  great  question,  but  we  can  decide  nothing 
without  the  prince.  This  is  no  place  for  discussion.  You  are  in  service  and 
obliged  to  obey  orders.  The  prince  must  be  in  his  quarters:  let  us  go  to  him 
and  see  what  he  will  say  to  your  offer.” 

"I  agree  to  that,”  answered  Zagloba;  and  hope  shone  in  his  face.  "Let  us 
go  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

They  went  out  and  crossed  the  square,  on  which  already  the  balls  were  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  Cossack  trenches.  The  troops  were  at  the  ramparts,  which  at  a 
distance  looked  like  booths  at  a  fair,  so  overhung  were  they  with  many- 
colored  clothing  and  sheepskin  coats,  packed  with  wagons,  fragments  of 
tents,  and  every  kind  of  object  which  might  become  a  shelter  against  the 
shots  which  at  times  ceased  neither  day  nor  night.  And  now  above  those  rags 
hung  a  long  bluish  line  of  smoke,  and  behind  them  ranks  of  prostrate  red  and 
yellow  soldiers,  working  hard  against  the  nearest  trenches  of  the  enemy.  The 
square  itself  was  like  a  ruin:  the  level  space  was  cut  up  with  spades,  or 
trampled  by  horses;  it  was  not  made  green  by  a  single  grass-blade.  Here  and 
there  were  mounds  of  earth  freshly  raised  by  the  digging  of  walls  and  graves; 
here  and  there  lay  fragments  of  broken  wagons,  cannon,  barrels,  or  piles  of 
bones,  gnawed  and  whitening  before  the  sun.  Bodies  of  horses  were  nowhere 
visible,  for  each  one  was  removed  immediately  as  food  for  the  soldiers;  but 
everywhere  were  piles  of  iron — mostly  cannon-balls,  red  from  rust,  which 
fell  every  day  on  that  piece  of  land.  Grievous  war  and  hunger  were  evident 
at  every  step.  On  their  way  our  knights  met  greater  or  smaller  groups  of 
soldiers  —  some  carrying  wounded  or  dead,  others  hurrying  to  the  ramparts  to 
relieve  their  overworked  comrades.  The  faces  of  all  were  black,  sunken,  over¬ 
grown  with  beard;  their  fierce  eyes  were  inflamed,  their  clothing  faded  and 
torn;  many  had  filthy  rags  on  their  heads  in  place  of  caps  or  helmets;  their 
weapons  were  broken.  Involuntarily  came  the  question,  What  will  happen  a 
week  or  two  later  to  that  handful  hitherto  victorious? 

"Look,  gentlemen,”  said  the  starosta:  "it  is  time  to  give  notice  to  the 
king.” 

"  Want  is  showing  its  teeth  like  a  dog,”  said  the  little  knight. 
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"  What  will  happen  when  we  have  eaten  the  horses?  ”  asked  Skrzetuski. 

Thus  conversing,  they  reached  the  tents  of  the  prince,  situated  at  the  right 
side  of  the  rampart,  before  which  were  a  few  mounted  messengers  to  carry 
orders  through  the  camp.  Their  horses,  fed  with  dried  and  ground  horse¬ 
flesh  and  excited  by  continual  fire,  reared  restively,  unable  to  stand  in  one 
place.  This  was  the  case  too  with  all  the  cavalry  horses,  which  in  going  against 
the  enemy  seemed  like  a  herd  of  griffins  or  centaurs  going  rather  by  air  than 
by  land. 

"  Is  the  prince  in  the  tent?  ”  asked  the  starosta  of  one  of  the  horsemen. 

"  Yes,  with  Pan  Przyjemski,”  answered  the  orderly. 

The  starosta  entered  first  without  announcing  himself,  but  the  four  knights 
remained  outside.  After  a  while  the  canvas  opened,  and  Przyjemski  thrust  out 
his  head.  "  The  prince  is  anxious  to  see  you,”  said  he. 

Zagloba  entered  the  tent  in  good  humor,  for  he  hoped  the  prince  would 
not  expose  his  best  knights  to  certain  death;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  they 
had  not  yet  bowed  when  he  said: 

"  The  starosta  has  told  me  of  your  readiness  to  issue  from  the  camp,  and 
I  accept  your  good-will.  Too  much  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  country.” 

"We  have  only  come  for  permission  to  try,”  said  Skrzetuski,  "since  your 
Highness  is  the  steward  of  our  blood.” 

"  Then  you  want  to  go  together?  ” 

"Your  Highness,”  said  Zagloba,  "  they  want  to  go,  but  I  do  not.  God  is 
my  witness  that  I  have  not  come  here  to  praise  myself  or  to  make  mention  of 
my  services;  and  if  I  do  mention  them,  I  do  so  lest  some  one  might  suppose 
that  I  am  afraid.  Pan  Skrzetuski,  Wolodyjowski,  and  Podbipienta  of  Mysze- 
kiszki,  are  great  knights;  but  Burlaj,  who  fell  by  my  hand  (not  to  speak  of 
other  exploits) ,  was  also  a  famous  warrior,  equal  to  Bardabut,  Bohun,  and 
the  three  heads  of  the  janissaries.  I  mean  to  say  by  this  that  in  knightly  deeds 
I  am  not  behind  others.  But  heroism  is  one  thing,  and  madness  another.  We 
have  no  wings,  and  we  cannot  go  by  land;  that  is  certain.” 

"  You  will  not  go,  then?  ”  said  the  prince. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  wish  to  go,  but  I  have  not  said  that  I  will  not  go. 
Since  God  has  punished  me  with  their  company,  I  must  remain  in  it  till  death. 
If  we  should  be  hard  pressed,  the  saber  of  Zagloba  will  be  of  service  yet;  but 
I  know  not  why  death  should  be  put  upon  us  four,  and  I  hope  that  your 
Highness  will  avert  it  from  us  by  not  permitting  this  mad  undertaking.” 

"You  are  a  good  comrade,”  answered  the  prince,  "and  it  is  honorable  on 
your  part  not  to  wish  to  leave  your  friends;  but  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
confidence  in  me,  for  I  accept  your  offer.” 

"  The  dog  is  dead!  ”  muttered  Zagloba,  and  his  hands  dropped. 

At  that  moment  Firlej,  castellan  of  Belsk,  entered  the  tent.  "Your  High¬ 
ness,  my  people  have  seized  a  Cossack,  who  says  that  they  are  preparing  an 
assault  for  tonight.” 
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"  I  have  received  information  too,”  answered  the  prince.  "  All  is  ready,  only 
let  our  people  hurry  with  the  ramparts.” 

"  They  are  nearly  finished.” 

"That  is  well!  We  will  occupy  them  in  the  evening.”  Then  he  turned  to 
the  four  knights.  "  It  is  best  to  try  after  the  storm,  if  the  night  is  dark.” 

"How  is  that?”  asked  Firlej:  "are  you  preparing  a  sally?” 

"  The  sally  in  its  own  order  —  I  will  lead  it  myself;  but  now  we  are  talking 
about  something  else.  These  gentlemen  undertake  to  creep  through  the  enemy 
and  inform  the  king  of  our  condition.” 

The  castellan  was  astonished,  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  knights  in 
succession.  The  prince  smiled  with  delight.  He  had  this  vanity  —  he  loved 
to  have  his  soldiers  admired. 

"In  God’s  name!”  said  the  castellan:  "there  are  such  hearts  then  in  the 
world?  As  God  lives,  I  will  not  dissuade  you  from  the  daring  deed.” 

Zagloba  was  purple  from  rage;  but  he  said  nothing,  he  only  puffed  like 
a  bear. 

The  prince  thought  awhile,  then  said: 

"  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  spend  your  blood  in  vain,  and  I  am  not  willing 
that  all  four  should  go  together.  One  will  go  first;  if  the  enemy  kill  him,  they 
will  not  delay  in  boasting  of  it,  as  they  have  once  already  boasted  of  the  death 
of  my  servant  whom  they  seized  at  Lwow.  If  they  kill  the  first,  the  second  will 
go;  afterward  in  case  of  necessity  the  third  and  the  fourth.  But  perhaps  the 
first  will  pass  through;  in  such  an  event  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  the  others  to  a 
useless  death.” 

"Your  Highness  —  ”  interrupted  Skrzetuski. 

"  This  is  my  will  and  command,”  said  Jeremi  with  emphasis.  "  To 
bring  you  to  agreement,  I  say  that  he  shall  go  first  who  offered  himself 
first.” 

"  It  was  I!  ”  cried  Pan  Longinus  with  a  beaming  face. 

"Tonight,  after  the  storm,  if  it  is  dark,”  added  the  prince.  "I  will  give  no 
letters  to  the  king:  you  will  tell  what  you  have  seen  —  merely  taking  a  signet¬ 
ring  as  credential.” 

Podbipienta  took  the  signet-ring  and  bowed  to  the  prince,  who  caught  him 
by  the  temples  and  held  him  awhile  with  his  two  hands;  then  he  kissed  him 
several  times  on  the  forehead,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  emotion: 

"You  are  as  near  to  my  heart  as  a  brother.  May  the  God  of  Hosts  and  our 
Queen  of  Angels  carry  you  through,  warrior  of  the  Lord!  Amen!  *” 

"  Amen!  ”  repeated  Sobieski,  the  castellan  of  Belsk,  and  Pan  Przyjemski. 

The  prince  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  a  real  father  to  the  knights. 
Others  wept,  and  a  quiver  of  enthusiasm  shook  the  body  of  Pan  Podbipienta. 
A  flame  passed  through  his  bones;  and  rejoiced  to  its  depths  was  his  soul, 
pure,  obedient,  and  heroic,  with  the  hope  of  coming  sacrifice. 

"  History  will  write  of  you!  ”  cried  the  castellan. 
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"  Non  nobis,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo,  Domine,  da  gloriam  ”  [Not  to  us, 
not  to  us,  but  to  thy  name,  O  Lord,  give  the  glory],  said  the  prince. 

The  knights  issued  from  the  tent. 

"  Tfu!  something  has  seized  my  by  the  throat  and  holds  me,”  said  Zagloba; 
”  and  it  is  as  bitter  in  my  mouth  as  wormwood,  and  there  they  are  firing  con¬ 
tinually.  Oh,  if  the  thunders  would  fire  you  away!  ”  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
smoking  trenches  of  the  Cossacks.  "  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  live  in  this  world!  Pan 
Longinus,  are  you  really  going  out?  May  the  angels  guard  you!  If  the  plague 
would  choke  those  ruffians!  ” 

"  I  must  take  farewell  of  you,”  said  Podbipienta. 

"  How  is  that?  Where  are  you  going?  ”  asked  Zagloba. 

"To  the  priest  Muchowiecki  —  to  confess,  my  brother.  I  must  cleanse 
my  sinful  soul.” 

Pan  Longinus  hastened  to  the  castle;  the  others  returned  to  the  ramparts. 
Skrzetuski  and  Wolodyjowski  were  silent,  but  Zagloba  said: 

"  Something  holds  me  by  the  throat.  I  did  not  think  to  be  sorrowful,  but 
that  is  the  worthiest  man  in  the  world.  If  anyone  contradicts  me,  I’ll  give  it 
to  him  in  the  face.  O  my  God,  my  God!  I  thought  the  castellan  of  Belsk 
would  restrain  the  prince,  but  he  beat  the  drums  still  more.  The  hangman 
brought  that  heretic!  '  History,’  he  says,  '  will  write  of  you.’  Let  it  write  of 
him,  but  not  on  the  skin  of  Pan  Longinus.  And  why  doesn’t  he  go  out  himself? 
He  has  six  toes  on  his  feet,  like  every  Calvinist,  and  he  can  walk  better.  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse  on  earth,  and  Jabkowski  is  a 
true  prophet  when  he  says  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  near.  Let  us  sit  down 
awhile  at  the  ramparts,  and  then  go  to  the  castle,  so  as  to  console  ourselves 
with  the  company  of  our  friend  till  evening  at  least.” 

But  Pan  Longinus,  after  confession  and  communion,  spent  the  whole  time 
in  prayer.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  storm  in  the  evening  —  which 
was  one  of  the  most  awful,  for  the  Cossacks  had  struck  just  when  the  troops 
were  transporting  their  cannon  and  wagons  to  the  newly  raised  ramparts. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  slender  forces  of  the  Poles  would  fall  before 
the  onrush  of  two  hundred  thousand  foes.  The  Polish  battalions  had  become 
so  intermingled  with  the  enemy  that  they  could  not  distinguish  their  own, 
and  three  times  they  closed  in  this  fashion.  Chmielnicki  exerted  all  his  power; 
for  the  Khan  and  his  own  colonels  had  told  him  that  this  must  be  the  last 
storm,  and  that  henceforth  they  would  only  harass  the  besieged  with  hunger. 
But  after  three  hours,  all  attacks  were  repulsed  with  such  terrible  losses  that 
according  to  later  reports,  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  fallen.  One  thing 
is  certain  —  after  the  battle  a  whole  bundle  of  flags  was  thrown  at  the  feet 
of  the  prince;  and  this  was  really  the  last  great  assault,  after  which  followed 
more  difficult  times  of  digging  under  the  ramparts,  capturing  wagons,  con¬ 
tinual  firing,  suffering,  and  famine. 

Immediately  after  the  storm  the  soldiers,  ready  to  drop  from  weariness,  were 
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led  by  the  tireless  Jeremi  in  a  sally,  which  ended  in  a  new  defeat  for  the 
enemy.  Quiet  then  soothed  the  tabor  and  the  camp. 

The  night  was  warm  but  cloudy.  Four  black  forms  pushed  themselves 
quietly  and  carefully  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ramparts.  They  were  Pan 
Longinus,  Zagloba,  Skrzetuski,  and  Wolodyjowski. 

"  Guard  your  pistols  well,  to  keep  the  powder  dry,”  whispered  Pan  Jan. 
"  Two  battalions  will  be  ready  all  night.  If  you  fire,  we  will  spring  to  the 
rescue.” 

"  Nothing  to  be  seen,  even  if  you  strain  your  eyes  out!  ”  whispered  Zagloba. 

"  That  is  better,”  answered  Pan  Longinus. 

"Be  quiet!  ”  interrupted  Wolodyjowski:  "I  hear  something.” 

"  That  is  only  the  groan  of  a  dying  man  —  nothing!” 

"  If  you  can  only  reach  the  oak  grove.” 

"  Oh  my  God!  my  God!  ”  sighed  Zagloba,  trembling  as  if  in  a  fever. 

"  In  three  hours  it  will  be  daylight.” 

"  It  is  time!  ”  said  Pan  Longinus. 

"  Time!  time!  ”  repeated  Skrzetuski  in  a  stifled  voice.  "  Go  with  God!  ” 

"With  God,  with  God!  ” 

"  Farewell,  brothers,  and  forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  any  of  you  in 
anything.” 

"You  offend?  O  God!  ”  cried  Zagloba,  throwing  himself  into  his  arms. 

Skrzetuski  and  Wolodyjowski  embraced  him  in  turn.  The  moment  came. 
Suppressed  gulping  shook  the  breasts  of  these  knights.'  One  alone,  Pan 
Longinus,  was  calm,  though  full  of  emotion.  "  Farewell!  ”  he  repeated  once 
more;  and  approaching  the  edge  of  the  rampart,  he  dropped  into  the  ditch, 
and  soon  appeared  as  a  black  figure  on  the  opposite  bank.  Once  more  he 
beckoned  farewell  to  his  comrades,  and  vanished  in  the  gloom. 

Between  the  road  to  Zaloscice  and  the  highway  from  Wisniowiec  grew  an 
oak  grove,  interspersed  with  narrow  openings.  Beyond  and  joining  with  it 
was  an  old  pine  forest,  thick  and  large,  extending  north  of  Zaloscice.  Podbi- 
pienta  had  determined  to  reach  that  grove.  The  road  was  very  perilous,  for 
to  reach  the  oaks  it  was  necessary  to  pass  along  the  entire  flank  of  the  Cossack 
tabor;  but  Pan  Longinus  selected  it  on  purpose,  for  it  was  just  around  the 
camp  that  most  people  were  moving  during  the  whole  night,  and  the  guards 
gave  least  attention  to  passers-by.  Besides,  all  other  roads,  valleys,  thickets,  and 
narrow  places  were  beset  by  guards  who  rode  around  continually;  by  esauls, 
sotniks,  and  even  Chmielnicki  himself.  A  passage  through  the  meadows  and 
along  the  Gniezna  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of,  for  the  Cossack  horse-herders 
were  watching  there  from  dusk  till  daylight  with  their  herds. 

The  night  was  gloomy,  cloudy,  and  so  dark  that  at  ten  paces  not  only  could 
a  man  not  be  seen,  but  not  even  a  tree.  This  circumstance  was  favorable  for 
Pan  Longinus;  though  on  the  other  hand  he  was  obliged  to  go  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  fall  into  any  of  the  pits  or  ditches  occupying  the  whole 
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expanse  of  the  battle-field,  and  dug  by  Polish  and  Cossack  hands.  In  this 
fashion  he  made  his  way  to  the  second  Polish  rampart,  which  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  just  before  evening,  and  had  passed  through  the  ditch.  He  stopped  and 
listened;  the  trenches  were  empty.  The  sally  made  by  Jeremi  after  the  storm 
had  pushed  the  Cossacks  out;  who  either  fell,  or  took  refuge  in  the  tabor. 
A  multitude  of  bodies  were  lying  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of  these  mounds. 
Pan  Longinus  stumbled  against  bodies  every  moment,  stepped  over  them,  and 
passed  on.  From  time  to  time  a  low  groan  or  sigh  announced  that  some  one 
of  the  prostrate  was  living  yet. 

Beyond  the  ramparts  there  was  a  broad  expanse  stretching  to  another  trench 
made  before  the  arrival  of  Jeremi,  also  covered  with  corpses;  but  some  tens 
of  steps  farther  on  were  those  earth  shelters,  like  stacks  of  hay  in  the  darkness. 
But  they  were  empty.  Everywhere  the  deepest  silence  reigned  —  nowhere  a  fire 
or  a  man;  no  one  on  that  former  square  but  the  prostrate. 

Pan  Longinus  began  the  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  went  on. 
The  sounds  of  the  Polish  camp,  which  followed  him  to  the  second  rampart, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  melting  in  the  distance,  till  at  last  they  ceased 
altogether.  Pan  Longinus  stopped  and  looked  around  for  the  last  time.  He 
could  see  almost  nothing,  for  in  the  camp  there  was  no  light;  but  one  window  in 
the  castle  glimmered  weakly  as  a  star  which  the  clouds  now  expose  and  now  con¬ 
ceal,  or  like  a  glow-worm  which  shines  and  darkens  in  turn. 

"  My  brothers,  shall  I  see  you  again  in  this  life?  ”  thought  Pan  Longinus; 
and  sadness  pressed  him  down  like  a  tremendous  stone.  He  was  barely  able 
to  breathe.  There,  where  that  pale  light  was  trembling,  are  his  people;  there 
are  brother  hearts —  Prince  Jeremi,  Pan  Jan,  Wolodyjowski,  Zagloba,  the 
priest  Muchowiecki;  there  they  loved  him  and  would  gladly  defend  him.  But 
here  is  night,  with  desolation,  darkness,  corpses;  under  his  feet  choruses  of 
ghosts;  farther  on,  the  blood-devouring  tabor  of  sworn,  pitiless  enemies.  The 
weight  of  sadness  became  so  great  that  it  was  too  heavy  even  for  the  shoulders 
of  this  giant.  His  soul  began  to  waver  within  him. 

In  the  darkness  pale  Alarm  flew  upon  him,  and  began  to  whisper  in  his 
ear,  "  You  will  not  pass,  it  is  impossible!  Return;  there  is  still  time!  Fire  the 
pistol,  and  a  whole  battalion  will  rush  to  your  aid.  Through  those  tabors, 
through  that  savageness,  nothing  will  pass.” 

That  starving  camp,  covered  every  day  with  balls,  full  of  death  and  the 
odor  of  corpses,  appeared  at  that  moment  to  Pan  Longinus  a  calm,  peaceful, 
safe  haven.  His  friends  there  would  not  think  ill  of  him  if  he  returned.  He 
would  tell  them  that  the  deed  passed  human  power;  and  they  would  not  go 
themselves,  would  not  send  another  —  would  wait  further  for  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  coming  of  the  king.  But  if  Skrzetuski  should  go  and  perish! 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost!  These  are  temptations  of 
Satan,”  thought  Pan  Longinus.  "  I  am  ready  for  death,  and  nothing  worse  can 
meet  me.  And  this  is  Satan  terrifying  a  weak  soul  with  desolation,  corpses, 
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and  darkness;  for  he  makes  use  of  all  means.”  Will  the  knight  return,  cover 
himself  with  shame,  suffer  in  reputation,  disgrace  his  name,  not  save  the  army, 
renounce  the  crown  of  heaven?  Never!  And  he  moved  on,  stretching  out  his 
hands  before  him. 

Now  a  murmur  reached  him  again;  not  from  the  Polish  camp,  however, 
but  from  the  opposite  side,  still  indefinite,  but  as  it  were  deep  and  terrible, 
like  the  growling  of  a  bear  giving  sudden  answer  in  a  dark  forest.  Disquiet 
had  now  left  Pan  Longinus’  soul;  sadness  had  ceased,  and  changed  into  a 
mere  sweet  remembrance  of  those  near  to  him.  At  last,  as  if  answering  that 
menace  coming  up  from  the  tabor,  he  repeated  once  more  in  spirit,  "  But 
still  I  will  go.” 

After  a  certain  time  he  found  himself  on  that  battle-field  where  on  the  first 
day  of  the  storm  the  prince’s  cavalry  had  defeated  the  Cossacks  and  janissaries. 
The  road  here  was  more  even  —  fewer  pits,  ditches,  shelters,  and  no  corpses; 
for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  earlier  struggles  had  been  buried  by  the  Cos¬ 
sacks.  It  was  also  somewhat  clearer,  for  the  ground  was  not  covered  with 
various  obstacles.  The  land  inclined  gradually  towards  the  north.  But  Pan 
Longinus  turned  immediately  to  the  flank,  wishing  to  push  through  between 
the  western  pond  and  the  tabor. 

He  went  quickly  now,  without  hindrance,  and  it  seemed  to  him  already  that 
he  was  reaching  the  line  of  the  tabor,  when  some  new  sound  caught  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  halted  at  once,  and  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  heard  the 
tramp  and  breathing  of  horses.  "  Cossack  patrols!  ”  thought  he.  The  voices  of 
men  reached  his  ears.  He  sprang  aside  with  all  speed,  and  searching  with  his 
foot  for  the  first  depression  in  the  ground,  fell  to  the  earth  and  stretched  out 
motionless,  holding  his  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other. 

The  riders  approached  still  nearer,  and  at  last  were  abreast  of  him.  It  was  so 
dark  he  could  not  count  them;  but  he  heard  every  word  of  their  conversation. 

"  It  is  hard  for  them,  but  hard  for  us  too,”  said  some  sleepy  voice.  "  And 
how  many  good  men  of  ours  have  bitten  the  dust!  ” 

"  O  Lord!  ”  said  another  voice,  "  they  say  the  king  is  not  far.  What  will 
become  of  us?  ” 

"  The  Khan  got  angry  with  our  father;  and  the  Tatars  threaten  to  take 
us,  if  there  will  be  no  other  prisoners.” 

"  And  in  the  pastures  they  fight  with  our  men.  Father  has  forbidden  us  to 
go  to  the  Tatar  camp,  for  whoever  goes  there  is  lost.” 

"  They  say  there  are  disguised  Poles  among  the  market-men.  I  wish  this  war 
had  never  begun.” 

"  It  is  worse  this  time  than  before.” 

"  The  king  is  not  far  away,  with  the  Polish  forces.  That  is  the  worst.” 

"  Ha,  ha!  You  would  be  sleeping  in  the  Sich  at  this  hour;  now  you  have 
got  to  push  around  in  the  dark  like  a  vampire.” 

"  There  must  be  vampires  here,  for  the  horses  are  snorting.” 
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The  voices  receded  gradually,  and  at  last  were  silent.  Pan  Longinus  rose 
and  went  on. 

A  rain  fine  as  mist  began  to  fall.  It  grew  still  darker.  On  the  left  side  of 
Pan  Longinus  gleamed  at  the  distance  of  two  furlongs  a  small  light;  after 
that  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  tenth.  Then  he  knew  he  was  on  the  line  of  the 
tabor.  The  lights  were  far  apart  and  weak.  It  was  evident  that  all  were  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  only  here  and  there  might  they  be  drinking  or  preparing  food  for 
the  morrow. 

"  Thank  God  that  I  am  out  after  the  storm  and  the  sally,”  said  Pan  Lon¬ 
ginus  to  himself.  "  They  must  be  mortally  weary.” 

He  had  scarcely  thought  this  when  he  heard  again  in  the  distance  the  tramp 
of  horses — another  patrol  was  coming.  But  the  ground  in  this  place  was 
more  broken;  therefore  it  was  easier  to  hide.  The  patrol  passed  so  near  that 
the  guards  almost  rode  over  Pan  Longinus.  Fortunately  the  horses,  accustomed 
to  pass  among  prostrate  bodies,  were  not  frightened.  Pan  Longinus  went  on. 

In  the  space  of  a  thousand  yards  he  met  two  more  patrols.  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  circle  occupied  by  the  tabor  was  guarded  like  the  apple  of  the 
eye.  But  Pan  Longinus  rejoiced  in  spirit  that  he  was  not  meeting  infantry 
outposts,  who  are  generally  placed  before  camps  to  give  warning  to  mounted 
patrols. 

But  his  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Scarcely  had  he  advanced  another 
furlong  of  the  road  when  some  dark  figure  shifted  before  him  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  distant.  Though  unterrified,  he  felt  a  slight  tremor  along  his 
spine.  It  was  too  late  to  withdraw  and  go  around.  The  form  moved;  evidently 
it  had  seen  him.  A  moment  of  hesitation  followed,  short  as  the  twinkle  of  an 
eye.  Then  a  suppressed  voice  called: 

"  Wasil,  is  that  you?  ” 

"  I,”  said  Pan  Longinus,  quietly. 

"  Have  you  gorzalka  [brandy]?  ” 

"  I  have.” 

"  Give  me  some.” 

Pan  Longinus  approached. 

"  Why  are  you  so  tall?  ”  asked  the  voice,  in  tones  of  terror. 

Something  rustled  in  the  darkness.  A  scream  of  "  Lor  — !  ”  smothered  the 
instant  it  Was  begun,  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  picket;  then  was  heard  the 
crash  as  it  were  of  broken  bones,  heavy  breathing,  and  one  figure  fell  quietly 
to  the  earth.  Pan  Longinus  moved  on. 

But  he  did  not  pass  along  the  same  line,  for  it  was  evidently  a  line  of  pickets; 
he  turned  therefore  a  little  nearer  to  the  tabor,  wishing  to  go  between  the 
pickets  and  the  line  of  wagons.  If  there  was  not  another  line  of  pickets, 
Pan  Longinus  could  meet  in  that  space  only  those  who  went  out  from  camp  to 
relieve  those  on  duty.  Mounted  patrols  had  no  duty  here. 

After  a  time  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  second  line  of  pickets. 
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But  the  tabor  was  not  farther  than  two  bow-shots;  and  wonderful!  it  seemed 
to  grow  nearer  continually,  though  he  tried  to  go  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  line  of  wagons. 

It  was  evident  too  that  not  all  were  asleep  in  the  tabor.  At  the  fires 
smoldering  here  and  there,  sitting  figures  were  visible.  In  one  place  the  fire 
was  greater  —  so  large  indeed  that  it  almost  reached  Pan  Longinus  with  its 
light,  and  he  was  forced  to  draw  back  towards  the  pickets  so  as  not  to  pass 
through  the  line  of  illumination.  From  the  distance  he  distinguished,  hanging 
on  cross-sticks  near  the  fire,  oxen  which  the  butchers  were  skinning.  Disputing 
groups  of  men  looked  on.  A  few  were  playing  quietly  on  pipes  for  the 
butchers.  It  was  that  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  the  herdsmen.  The  more 
distant  rows  of  wagons  were  surrounded  by  darkness. 

But  the  line  of  the  tabor  lighted  by  the  smoldering  fires  again  appeared  as 
if  nearer  to  Pan  Longinus.  In  the  beginning  he  had  it  only  on  his  right  hand; 
suddenly  he  saw  that  he  had  it  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  halted  and  meditated 
what  to  do.  He  was  surrounded.  The  tabor,  the  Tatar  camp,  and  the  camps 
of  the  mob,  encircled  all  Zbaraz'  like  a  ring.  Inside  this  ring,  sentries  were 
standing  and  mounted  guards  moving,  that  no  one  might  pass  through. 

The  position  of  Pan  Longinus  was  terrible.  He  had  now  the  choice  either  to 
go  through  between  the  wagons  or  seek  another  exit  between  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Tatars.  Otherwise  he  would  have  to  wander  till  daylight  along  that  rim, 
unless  he  wished  to  return  to  Zbaraz;  but  even  in  the  latter  case  he  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  mounted  patrol.  He  understood,  however,  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  ground  did  not  permit  that  one  wagon  should  stand  close  to 
another.  There  had  to  be  intervals  in  the  rows,  and  considerable  ones.  Such 
intervals  were  necessary  for  communication,  for  an  open  road,  for  necessary 
travel.  He  determined  to  look  for  such  a  passage,  and  with  that  object  ap¬ 
proached  still  nearer  to  the  wagons.  The  gleam  of  fires  burning  here  and  there 
might  betray  him;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were  useful,  for  without  them 
he  could  see  neither  wagons  nor  the  road  between  them. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  found  a  road,  and  recognized  it  easily,  for  it 
looked  like  a  black  belt  between  the  wagons.  There  was  no  fire  on  it;  there 
could  be  no  Cossacks  there,  since  the  cavalry  had  to  pass  that  way.  Pan  Lon¬ 
ginus  put  himself  on  his  knees  and  hands,  and  began  to  crawl  to  that  dark 
throat  like  a  snake  to  a  hole. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  —  half  an  hour;  he  crawled  continually,  praying 
at  the  same  time,  commending  his  body  and  soul  to  the  protection  of  the 
heavenly  powers.  He  thought  that  perhaps  the  fate  of  all  Zbaraz  was  depend¬ 
ing  on  him  then,  could  he  pass  that  throat;  he  prayed  therefore  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  those  who  at  that  moment  in  the  trenches  were  praying  for  him. 

On  both  sides  of  him  all  was  silent  —  no  man  moved,  no  horse  snorted,  no 
dog  barked;  and  Pan  Longinus  went  through.  The  bushes  and  thickets  looked 
dark  before  him;  behind  them  was  the  oak  grove;  behind  the  oak  grove  the 
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pine  woods,  all  the  way  to  Toporowo;  beyond  the  pine  woods,  the  king,  salva¬ 
tion,  and  glory,  service  before  God  and  man.  What  was  the  cutting  of  three 
heads  in  comparison  with  this  deed,  for  which  something  was  needed  beyond 
an  iron  hand?  Pan  Longinus  felt  the  difference,  but  pride  stirred  not  that 
clean  heart:  it  was  only  moved  like  that  of  a  child  with  tears  of  thankfulness. 

Then  he  rose  and  passed  on.  Beyond  the  wagons  there  were  either  no  pickets, 
or  few  easily  avoided.  Now  heavier  rain  began  to  fall,  pattering  on  the  bushes 
and  drowning  the  noise  of  his  steps.  Pan  Longinus  then  gave  freedom  to  his 
long  legs,  and  walked  like  a  giant,  trampling  the  bushes;  every  step  was  like 
five  of  a  common  man  —  the  wagons  every  moment  farther,  the  oak  grove 
every  moment  nearer,  and  salvation  every  moment  nearer. 

Here  are  the  oaks.  Night  beneath  them  is  as  black  as  under  this  ground;  but 
that  is  better.  A  gentle  breeze  sprang  up;  the  oaks  murmured  lightly  —  you 
would  have  said  they  were  muttering  a  prayer:  "  O  great  God,  good  God,  guard 
this  knight,  for  he  is  thy  servant,  and  a  faithful  son  of  the  land  on  which  we 
have  grown  up  for  thy  glory!  ” 

About  seven  miles  and  a  half  divided  Pan  Longinus  from  the  Polish  camp. 
Sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  for  the  air  was  sultry,  as  if  gathering  for  a 
storm;  but  he  went  on,  caring  nothing  for  the  storm,  for  the  angels  were  sing¬ 
ing  in  his  heart.  The  oaks  became  thinner.  The  first  field  is  surely  near.  The 
oaks  rustle  more  loudly,  as  if  wishing  to  say,  "  Wait:  you  were  safe  among  us.” 
But  the  knight  has  no  time,  and  he  enters  the  open  field.  Only  one  oak  stands 
on  it,  and  that  in  the  center;  but  it  is  larger  than  the  others.  Pan  Longinus 
moves  towards  that  oak. 

All  at  once,  when  he  was  a  few  yards  from  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
giant,  about  a  dozen  figures  push  out  and  approach  him  with  wolf-springs: 
^  Who  are  you?  who  are  you?  ”  Their  language  is  unknown;  their  heads 
are  covered  with  something  pointed.  They  are  the  Tatar  horse-herders,  who 
have  taken  refuge  from  the  rain.  At  that  moment  red  lightning  flashed  through 
the  field,  revealing  the  oak,  the  wild  figures  of  the  Tatars,  and  the  enormous 
noble.  A  terrible  cry  shook  the  air,  and  the  battle  began  in  a  moment.  .  .  . 

The  Tatars  rushed  on  him  repeatedly  in  a  crowd;  but  he  put  his  back  to 
the  oak,  and  in  front  covered  himself  with  the  whirlwind  of  his  sword,  and 
slashed  awfully.  Bodies  lay  dark  under  his  feet;  the  others  fell  back,  impelled 
by  panic  terror.  "  A  div!  a  div!  ”  howled  they  wildly. 

The  howling  was  not  without  an  answer.  Half  an  hour  had  not  passed  when 
the  whole  field  swarmed  with  footmen  and  horsemen.  Cossacks  ran  up,  and 
Tatars  also  with  poles  and  bows  and  pieces  of  burning  pitch-pine.  Excited 
questions  began  to  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "  What  is  it?  what  has  hap¬ 
pened?  ”  "  A  div!  ”  answered  the  Tatars.  "  A  div!  ”  repeated  the  crowd. 
"  A  Pole!  A  div!  Take  him  alive,  alive!  ” 

Pan  Longinus  fired  twice  from  his  pistols,  but  those  reports  could  not  be 
heard  by  his  comrades  in  the  Polish  camp.  Now  the  crowd  approached  him  in 
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a  half-circle.  He  was  standing  in  the  shade,  gigantic,  supported  by  the  tree,  and 
he  waited  with  sword  in  hand.  The  crowd  came  nearer,  nearer.  At  last  the 
voice  of  command  shouted,  "  Seize  him!  ” 

They  rushed  ahead.  The  cries  were  stopped.  Those  who  could  not  push  on 
gave  light  to  the  assailants.  A  whirl  of  men  gathered  and  turned  under  the  tree. 
Only  groans  came  out  of  that  whirl,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  anything.  At  last  a  scream  of  terror  was  wrested  from  the  assail¬ 
ants.  The  crowd  broke  in  a  moment.  Under  the  tree  remained  Pan  Longinus, 
and  at  his  feet  a  crowd  of  bodies  still  quivered  in  agony. 

"  Ropes!  ropes!  ”  thundered  a  voice. 

The  horsemen  ran  for  the  ropes,  and  brought  them  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye. 
Then  a  number  of  strong  men  seized  the  two  ends  of  a  long  rope,  endeavoring 
to  fasten  Pan  Longinus  to  the  tree;  but  he  cut  with  his  sword,  and  the  men 
fell  on  the  ground  on  both  sides.  Then  the  Tatars  tried,  with  the  same  result. 

Seeing  that  too  many  men  in  the  crowd  interfered  with  one  another,  a 
number  of  the  boldest  Nogais  advanced  once  more,  wishing  absolutely  to  seize 
the  enormous  man  alive;  but  he  tore  them  as  a  wild  boar  tears  resolute  dogs. 
The  oak,  which  had  grown  together  from  two  great  trees,  guarded  in  its  cen¬ 
tral  depression  the  knight;  whoever  approached  him  from  the  front  within  the 
length  of  his  sword  perished  without  uttering  a  groan.  The  superhuman  power 
of  Pan  Longinus  seemed  to  increase  with  each  moment.  Seeing  this,  the  enraged 
hordes  drove  away  the  Cossacks,  and  around  were  heard  the  wild  cries,  "  Bows! 
bows!  ” 

At  the  sight  of  the  bows,  and  of  the  arrows  poured  out  at  the  feet  of  his 
enemies  from  their  quivers,  Pan  Longinus  saw  that  the  moment  of  death  was 
at  hand,  and  he  began  the  litany  to  the  Most  Holy  Lady. 

It  became  still.  The  crowds  restrained  their  breath,  waiting  for  what  would 
happen.  The  first  arrow  whistled,  as  Pan  Longinus  was  saying,  "  Mother  of 
the  Redeemer!  ”  and  it  scratched  his  temple.  Another  arrow  whistled  as  he  was 
saying,  "  O  glorious  Lady,”  and  it  stuck  in  his  shoulder.  The  words  of  the 
litany  mingled  with  the  whistling  of  arrows;  and  when  Pan  Longinus  had 
said  "  Morning  Star,”  arrows  were  standing  in  his  shoulders,  in  his  side,  in  his 
legs.  The  blood  from  his  temples  was  flowing  into  his  eyes;  he  saw  as  through 
a  mist  the  field  and  the  Tatars;  he  heard  no  longer  the  whistle  of  the  arrows. 
He  felt  that  he  was  weakening,  that  his  legs  were  bending  under  him;  his 
head  dropped  on  his  breast.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees.  Then  he  said  with  a 
half-groan,  "  Queen  of  the  Angels  —  ”  These  words  were  his  last  on  earth. 
The  angels  of  heaven  took  his  soul,  and  placed  it  as  a  clear  pearl  at  the  feet 
of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Angels.” 


I 


REYMONT 


A  MONG  the  authors  who  have  acquired  international  fame  since  the 
World  War  none  has  been  more  worthy  than  Wladyslaw  Reymont, 
JL  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1924  for  his  novel '  The  Peasants,’  which 

had  appeared  many  years  before  and  which  had  waited  long  for  recognition. 
But  alas!  this  was  almost  the  last  triumph  of  the  author,  for  he  lived  scarcely 
long  enough  to  receive  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  nation  and  an  appre¬ 
ciative  world  were  showering  upon  him. 

Reymont  was  born,  May  6,  1868,  at  the  village  of  Kobiele  Wielkie,  in  the 
province  of  Piotrkow.  The  country  was  then  under  Russian  occupation,  and 
all  possible  steps  were  being  taken  to  hamper  the  growth  of  the  Polish  spirit. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  his  parents  were  very  stern  and  his  father  tried  to 
prevent  the  boy  from  doing  any  reading,  and  we  have  some  idea  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

His  irregular  education  was  followed  by  a  series  of  adventures.  He  was  a 
wandering  actor;  he  became  interested  in  spiritualism  and  went  to  Germany 
to  study  it,  but  was  soon  disillusioned.  Finally  he  became  a  petty  official  in  a 
provincial  railway  station.  Always,  everywhere  it  was  the  same  story:  despair, 
cruelty,  disillusionment.  During  it  all  he  tried  to  write  poetry,  but  these 
verses  brought  him  the  mockery  of  his  ignorant  companions  and  the  no  less 
biting  criticism  of  his  more  intelligent  auditors,  for  Reymont  was  not  really 
a  poet. 

Success  only  smiled  upon  him  when  he  turned  to  prose.  His  first  stories 
were  accepted  for  publication,  but  even  that  did  not  ameliorate  his  hard 
financial  situation.  In  1899  he  published  '  The  Promised  Land,’  a  study  of  the 
nouveaux  riches  in  the  manufacturing  city  of  Lodz.  Yet  all  these  works  were 
but  preliminary  to  his  great  novel  '  The  Peasants.’ 

This  novel  in  four  volumes,  '  Autumn,’  '  Winter,’  '  Spring,’  and  '  Summer,’ 
which  appeared  from  1904  to  1909,  is  a  true  encyclopedia  of  the  life  of  the 
Polish  village.  The  author  describes  its  festivities,  the  yearly  round  of  toil,  the 
life  of  all  classes  of  the  community;  but  this  wonderful  background  is  itself 
but  the  setting  for  the  age-old  story,  the  law  of  nature.  The  old  man  Boryna, 
rich  and  successful,  with  a  grown  family,  transgresses  the  law  of  nature  by 
marrying  a  young  girl,  far  more  suited  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  sons. 
Hence  the  tragedy.  Jagna  yields  to  the  promptings  of  her  nature,  and  this 
involves  the  family  in  hopeless  ruin.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  life,  of  the  life  on 
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which  all  civilization  is  imposed,  the  life  of  the  soil.  No  modem  author  has 
so  completely  depicted  this  inexorable  struggle,  and  no  one  has  so  fully 
described  the  life  of  a  peasant  community.  Small  wonder  that  the  Germans 
during  the  occupation  of  Poland  in  the  World  War  compelled  the  occu¬ 
pying  officers  to  read  the  book  to  learn  of  the  life  of  the  people  they  were 
trying  to  master. 

After  '  The  Peasants/  Reymont  wrote  a  trilogy  on  Polish  history,  '  The 
Year  1794/  'Nil  Desperandum/  and  'The  Insurrection/  but  minute  detail 
somewhat  obscured  the  story,  and  the  work  did  not  repeat  the  success  which 
'  The  Peasants  ’  had  won  for  him. 

After  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  the  people  presented  him  with 
an  estate;  in  1924  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature;  and  in  1925  he  was 
the  honored  guest  of  a  great  gathering  of  peasants  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  His  health  was  already  bad,  and  on  December  5,  1925,  he  passed 
away,  leaving  an  undying  memory  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  delineator 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  village  and  the  meaning  of  its  fields. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 


THE  DEATH  OF  BORYNA 
From  '  The  Peasants  ’ 

[Old  Matthew  Boryna  violates  the  law  of  the  soil  by  marrying  the  young 
and  passionate  Jagna  who  is  in  love  with  his  son  Antek.  The  passion  blazes 
forth  and  father  and  son  become  totally  estranged.  Old  Boryna  is  crippled  in 
a  fight  with  the  foresters  of  the  neighboring  manor.  Now  spring  and  the 
season  for  outdoor  work  has  come  but  Boryna  is  still  unable  to  take  part.] 

IT  must  have  been  late  at  night,  the  first  cocks  were  beginning  to  crow, 
when  suddenly  Boryna  stirred  in  his  bed,  as  if  he  were  waking.  At  the 
same  moment  the  light  of  the  moon  struck  the  windows  and  flooded  the 
room,  overspreading  his  face  with  a  silver  foam. 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and,  nodding  his  head  and  laboring  with  his  throat, 
he  tried  to  say  something,  but  there  came  only  a  bubbling  sound  from  him. 

He  sat  for  a  long  while,  looking  round  with  a  vacant  stare,  sometimes  mov¬ 
ing  his  fingers  in  the  moonlight  as  though  he  would  gather  in  his  hands  the 
sparkling  stream  of  radiance  which  beat  into  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  dawning  .  .  .  Time  ...”  he  murmured  at  last,  getting  out  of  bed 
and  standing  on  the  floor. 

He  looked  out  through  the  window,  and,  as  if  awakening  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  he  thought  the  sun  was  high,  that  he  had  overslept  himself,  and  that 
some  urgent  work  awaited  him. 
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"  Time  to  be  up,  time  ...”  he  repeated,  crossing  himself  many  times 
and  beginning  his  prayer,  and  he  looked  round  for  his  clothes,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  for  his  boots,  where  they  used  to  stand;  but  not  finding  anything 
ready  to  hand,  he  forgot  all  again,  and  his  hands  wandered  helplessly  round 
him;  his  prayer  broke  off  again  and  again:  he  only  muttered  soundlessly  some 
disconnected  words. 

Things  got  tangled  up  in  his  head  —  memories  of  farm  work,  and  old 
happenings,  and  echoes  of  all  that  had  been  going  on  around  him  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  sickness  —  it  was  all  trickling  into  him  in  faint  streamlets, 
in  pale  remembrances,  in  movements  that  had  disappeared  in  his  consciousness, 
like  furrows  in  mown  fields.  It  was  all  awaking  of  a  sudden  now,  curling  in 
his  brain  like  smoke  and  pressing  out  of  it,  so  that  he  jumped  up  between 
whiles  in  pursuit  of  one  phantom  or  another,  but  before  he  caught  hold  of 
it,  it  dissolved  in  his  memory  like  rotten  tissue.  His  soul  flickered  like  a  flame 
with  nothing  to  feed  it. 

He  knew  only  as  mudh  now  as  dried-up  trees  dream  of  at  the  coming  of 
springtime,  when  it  seems  to  them  that  it  is  time  to  wake  from  the  torpor  of 
winter,  time  to  let  loose  the  gathered  sap  of  life,  time  to  sing,  with  the  winds, 
the  wedding  song  of  youth  .  .  .  and  they  know  not  how  idle  their  dreams 
are,  and  how  vain  their  flutterings.  .  .  . 

Then,  whatever  he  did,  he  did  it  like  a  horse  which,  after  a  long  spell  in  the 
treadmill,  continues  from  habit  to  pace  round  and  round  when  it  is  free. 

Matthew  opened  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  —  he  looked 
into  the  other  room  —  after  long  meditation,  he  dug  a  little  in  the  ashes  of 
the  open  hearth,  and  then  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  barefoot  and  in  his 
shirt  as  he  stood. 

The  door  was  open,  the  entrance  flooded  with  moonlight;  before  the 
threshold,  Lapa,  the  old  dog,  was  huddled  up  asleep.  But  hearing  the  sound 
of  footsteps  he  awoke,  growled  at  first,  and  then,  recognizing  his  master, 
followed  him. 

Matthew  stopped  before  the  door,  and,  scratching  his  ear,  cast  about  in  his 
mind:  what  was  the  urgent  farm  work  which  was  waiting  for  him? 

The  dog  joyfully  jumped  up  at  his  breast;  he  stroked  the  dog  as  of  old,  look¬ 
ing  round,  embarrassed,  upon  the  world. 

It  was  as  light  as  in  daytime;  the  moon  was  high  up  above  the  cottage, 
the  dark-blue  shadow  slid  down  from  the  white  walls,  the  waters  of  the  pond 
shone  like  mirrors,  the  village  lay  in  deep  silence;  only  birds  were  bursting 
their  throats  in  the  hedges. 

Suddenly  Boryna  seemed  to  remember  something,  for  he  walked  quickly 
into  the  courvard.  All  the  doors  stood  open.  The  boys  were  snoring  under 
the  roof  of  the  barn.  He  looked  into  the  stables,  and  patted  the  horses;  they 
neighed.  Then  he  put  his  head  into  the  cow-house;  the  cows  lay  in  a  row,  their 
backs  only  visible  in  the  light.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  must  pull  out  a 
cart;  he  even  caught  hold  of  the  beam.  But  then  he  saw  the  plough  glittering 
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close  to  the  pigsty,  so  he  hurried  there.  Again  he  forgot  everything  before  he 
had  reached  it. 

He  now  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard,  turning  round  on  all  sides, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  somebody  was  calling  him. 

The  crane  of  the  well  was  sticking  up  high  in  the  air  by  his  side,  and  casting 
a  long  shadow  upon  the  ground. 

"  What  is  it?  ”  he  asked,  listening  for  a  reply. 

The  orchard,  cut  into  spaces  by  the  light,  seemed  to  block  his  path;  the 
silvery  leaves  were  whispering  something  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Who  is  calling  me?  ”  he  wondered,  touching  the  trees. 

The  dog,  following  him  all  the  while,  whined.  Boryna  stopped,  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  and  said  cheerfully: 

"  Time  to  be  sowing,  doggie,  isn’t  it?  ” 

But  in  a  moment  he  had  forgotten  that,  too;  everything  was  crumbling  to 
pieces  in  his  memory,  like  clumps  of  dry  sand  between  the  fingers.  Only,  new 
recollections  were  continually  pushing  him  forward  somewhere  again.  He  was 
twining  himself  up  in  these  delusions  like  a  reel  in  a  thread  eternally  flying, 
but  always  in  one  spot. 

"  Of  course  .  .  .  time  to  be  sowing,”  he  said  again,  and  walked  briskly 
along  the  shed  and  out  between  the  fences,  into  the  fields.  He  came  up  against 
that  unhappy  haystack,  burned  down  in  winter  and  now  built  up  again.  He 
wanted  to  get  round  it,  but  suddenly  he  jumped  back,  there  was  a  flash  of 
light  in  his  mind/he  threw  himself  back  in  time  like  lightning,  he  tore  a  pole 
from  the  fence  and,  clutching  it  with  both  hands  like  a  pitchfork,  he  made  a 
rush  at  the  haystack  with  a  fierce  look,  but  before  he  struck  at  anything  he 
dropped  the  pole  again  helplessly. 

Behind  the  haystack,  close  to  the  road  and  next  to  the  potato  field,  there  was 
a  long  stretch  of  ploughed  soil.  He  stopped  over  it,  measuring  it  with 
amazed  eyes. 

The  moon  was  half-way  down  the  sky,  the  grounds  were  basking  in  hazy 
gleams  and  lay  pearled  over  with  dew,  and  seemed  to  listen  in  silence. 

An  impenetrable  stillness  was  beating  up  from  the  fields,  the  hazy  distance 
united  earth  to  sky,  from  the  meadows  whitish  fogs  were  creeping  up  and 
trailing  over  the  cornfields,  like  a  tissue,  enveloping  them,  as  if  it  were  with 
a  warm,  wet  sheepskin. 

The  corn  had  grown  up  by  this  time,  and  stood  in  a  green  wall,  bending 
its  heavy  tops  over  the  footpath,  with  the  weight  of  ears  which  hung  down 
like  the  ruddy  beaks  of  chickens.  The  oats  and  the  barley,  just  coming  to 
ear,  shone  in  their  greenness  like  meadows  wrapt  in  gray  coverlets  of  haze 
and  light. 

The  second  cocks  were  crowing,  the  night  was  far  advanced,  the  fields  were 
plunged  in  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep  and  there  was  a  low  rustle  as  if  they 
were  breathing,  with  an  echo  of  the  day’s  toils  and  cares,  as  a  mother  breathes 
when  she  lies  down  among  the  little  children  who  confidently  sleep  on  her  lap. 
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Boryna  suddenly  knelt  down  on  the  ploughed  field  and  began  to  gather 
earth  into  his  outspread  shirt,  as  though  he  were  gathering  seed-corn  from  a 
bag  —  until,  having  gathered  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  stand  up  with  the 
burden,  he  crossed  himself,  tried  the  swing  of  his  arm,  and  began  to  sow.  .  .  . 

He  bent  under  the  weight,  and  slowly,  step  by  step,  and  with  a  sweeping, 
semicircular,  casting  movement,  as  of  benediction,  he  sowed  the  earth  over 
the  field. 

The  dog  followed  him,  and  when  some  startled  bird  flew  from  under  his 
feet,  he  chased  it  for  a  while  and  again  returned  to  do  duty  behind  his  master. 

And  old  Boryna,  gazing  ahead  into  the  world  of  that  spring  night  full  of 
glooms,  walked  down  the  field  quietly  like  a  phantom,  blessing  each  lump  of 
earth,  each  blade  of  grass,  and  sowing,  sowing  continually,  sowing  un- 
wearyingly. 

He  stumbled  over  clods  of  soil,  he  got  entangled  in  the  furrows,  sometimes 
he  even  fell;  but  he  knew  and  felt  nothing  of  it  all,  save  that  dumb  and  in¬ 
vincible  impulse  —  to  sow. 

He  went  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fields,  and  when  earth  was  wanting  in  his 
hands,  he  stooped  and  gathered  new  earth,  and  when  stones  and  thorny 
hedges  barred  his  way,  he  turned  aside.  He  went  far,  where  birds’  voices  died- 
away,  and  the  whole  village  was  lost  somewhere  in  foggy  gloom,  and  the  vast 
sea  of  gray  field  was  around  him;  he  was  lost  in  it  like  a  stray  bird  or  like  a 
soul  flying  away  from  earth  —  and  again  he  emerged  nearer  to  the  houses; 
he  returned  within  the  circle  of  birds’  song,  and  within  the  circle  of  men’s  toil 
which  had  been  still  for  a  while,  as  though  the  rustling  wave  of  corn  were  bear¬ 
ing  him  up  on  the  edge  of  the  living  world. 

"  Now  let  the  harrows  go  over  it,  Jack,  and  lightly,  mind!  ”  he  called  out, 
as  if  to  the  servant. 

So  the  time  passed  and  he  sowed  indefatigably,  only  stopping  sometimes 
to  rest  and  stretch  himself,  and  again  he  took  to  his  fruitless  work,  to  this  vain 
toil,  to  these  futile  efforts. 

And  then  again,  when  the  night  was  trembling  to  its  end,  the  stars  were 
paling,  and  the  last  cocks  were  crowing  before  dawn,  he  slowed  down  with 
the  work,  stopped  more  frequently,  and  forgetting  to  gather  earth,  he  sowed 
with  empty  hand,  as  though  it  were  himself  only  he  was  sowing  now  to  the 
last  bit  on  this  ancestral  soil  —  all  the  days  he  had  lived  through,  all  the 
human  life  he  had  received  and  was  giving  back  now  to  these  holy  fields  and 
to  God  everlasting. 

And  something  strange  began  to  happen  at  this  last  hour  of  his  life:  the 
sky  grew  gray,  like  homespun  cloth,  the  moon  set,  all  lights  went  out,  the 
world  grew  blind  at  once  and  was  drowned  in  a  welter  of  dim  floods;  and 
something  inconceivable  seemed  to  arise  somewhere  and  advance  in  heavy 
tread  amid  the  glooms,  so  that  the  earth  seemed  to  shake. 

A  prolonged,  ill-boding  blast  blew  from  the  forests. 
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The  lonely  trees  quaked,  a  rain  of  dry  leaves  pattered  among  the  ears,  the 
corn  and  grasses  began  to  wave,  and  from  the  low-quivering  fields  a  voice  was 
lifted  up  still  fearsomely  moaning: 

"  Goodman!  Goodman!  ” 

The  green  feather  of  the  barley  trembled,  as  though  weeping,  and  clung  in 
hot  kisses  to  his  wearied  feet. 

"  Goodman!  ”  the  wheat  seemed  to  whine,  standing  in  his  way,  and  scat¬ 
tering  a  hail  of  dewy  tears. 

Birds  raised  a  wailing  cry.  The  wind  broke  into  a  sob  above  his  head.  The 
fog  enveloped  him  in  a  moist  web,  and  the  voices  multiplied  and  grew  louder, 
beating  from  all  sides  uninterruptedly. 

"  Goodman!  Goodman!  ” 

At  last  he  heard  them,  for,  looking  round,  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  what  is  it.  What?  ” 

Suddenly  all  grew  dim  around,  only  when  he  moved  on  again  to  sow  with  a 
hand  grown  heavy  and  empty,  the  Earth  spoke  up  in  one  huge  choir: 

"  Stay!  Stay  with  us!  Stay!  ” 

He  stopped,  surprised;  it  seemed  as  though  everything  were  moving  to  meet 
him:  grasses  were  creeping,  the  waving  corn  was  flowing,  the  fields  were  en¬ 
compassing  him  round,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  rise  and  bear  down  upon 
him,  till  fear  caught  him;  he  wanted  to  cry,  but  no  voice  came  from  the  com¬ 
pressed  throat;  he  wanted  to  run,  but  strength  failed  him  and  the  earth  caught 
him  by  the  feet,  the  corn  entangled  him,  the  furrows  held  him  back,  the  hard 
sods  snatched  at  him,  .the  trees  threatened  him,  blocking  his  way,  the  thistles 
tore  him,  and  the  stones  wounded  him,  an  evil  wind  chased  him,  the  night  led 
him  astray,  and  so  did  the  voice,  now  beating  over  all  the  world: 

"  Stay!  Stay!  ” 

He  stood  benumbed  at  once,  and  all  was  quiet  again  and  stopped  in  its  place. 
A  flash  of  lightning  tore  the  film  of  death  from  his  eyes,  heaven  opened  before 
him,  and  there,  in  blinding  glories,  God  the  Father,  seated  on  a  throne  of 
corn  sheaves,  stretched  out  His  arms  towards  him  and  said  benignly: 

"  Come  to  Me,  human  soul.  Come,  weary  toiler.” 

Boryna  staggered  and  raised  his  hands,  as  when  adoring  the  Sacrament. 

"  O  God,  repay!  ”  he  said,  and  fell  forward  on  his  face  before  this  Majesty 
of  the  Holiest. 

He  fell  and  died  in  that  hour  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

Dawn  rose  over  his  body,  and  the  dog  howled  long  and  mournfully. 

Translated  by  Roman  Dyboski 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


CZECHOSLOVAK  literature  has  traveled  the  same  path  as  the 
state  in  its  rise  and  fall  and  subsequent  restoration.  As  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  the  Czechs  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of 
Central  Europe.  Early  Christianized,  the  state  flourished,  and  for  a  while  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Prague,  golden  Prague,  was  the  capital  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  Patriotic  and  inspired  writers  led  the  movement  for  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  and  Czech  literature  can  point  with  pride  to  its  great  names, 
reformers,  scholars,  and  statesmen.  Foremost  of  all  occurs  the  name  of  Jan 
Hus,  whose  tragic  fate  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  Reformation  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  furious  Hussite  wars  during  which  the  Czechs  fought  against  heavy 
odds  and  maintained  a  successful  resistance  against  all  their  foes. 

In  the  Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-1648) ,  which  began  and  ended  in  Prague, 
the  nation  lost  its  independence.  Its  old  university  was  temporarily  suppressed, 
its  noble  families  were  exiled  and  dark  night  settled  down  upon  the  country. 
The  last  of  the  bishops  of  the  Moravian  church,  Jan  Amos  Komensky  or 
Comenius,  was  driven  abroad  and  wrote  his  important  educational  works  in 
exile.  The  national  cause  seemed  lost,  and  the  eclipse  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  group  of  scholars  and  poets, 
among  others  Dobrovsky,  Kollar,  and  Safarfk,  set  themselves  to  revive  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  past.  Once  more  they  delved  into  their  nation’s 
history.  Slowly  but  surely  the  interest  grew  and  soon  a  new  Czech  literature 
was  in  the  making.  It  started  from  the  romantic  period,  under  the  influence 
of  Byron,  and  its  stream  has  flowed,  widening  and  more  swift,  until  it  has 
come  to  be  worthy  of  a  strong  and  flourishing  people. 

The  same  leaders  then  exerted  themselves  to  develop  a  national  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  Slovaks  living  in  northern  Hungary,  and  here  again  they  met  with 
success.  The  two  streams  continued,  mingling  more  and  more,  until  with  the 
World  War  and  the  formation  of  the  Czechoslovak  state  it  became  possible  to 
declare  officially  a  closer  union  between  the  two  groups. 

Few  of  the  authors  of  the  last  century  are  known  abroad,  but  they  form  a 
goodly  company  at  home.  We  cannot  mention  all  the  names;  some  of  the  most 
important  are  the  poet  Karel  Hynek  Ma'cha  and  the  novelist  Bozena  Nem¬ 
cova  of  the  generation  that  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  Of  the 
next  generation  the  outstanding  figures  are  Jaroslav  Vrchlicky  (1853—1912), 
the  most  prolific  ajathor  in  the  world’s  history  except  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the 
poet  Svatopluk  Cech  (1846—1908).  Also  we  must  mention  the  novelist 
Alois  Jirasek. 
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The  generation  immediately  preceding  the  war  was  largely  formed  under 
the  inspiration  and  teaching  of  President  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  philosopher  and  thinker  of  the  country,  and  his  attitude  strengthened  the 
realistic  movement  in  literature.  Here  we  may  mention  the  poet  Jozef  Svato- 
pluk  Machar  (born  in  1864)  and  Antonin  Sova.  Otakar  Brezina  shows  a  new 
tendency  towards  mysticism  and  thought,  for  the  newer  romantic  notes  are 
also  being  struck  in  Czechoslovak  literature.  Of  the  Slovak  writers  Hviez- 
doslav  (Pavel  Orsagh),  who  died  in  1921,  is  the  best-known. 

Of  these  authors,  however,  the  only  one  who  has  secured  a  wide  fame  abroad 
is  Karel  Capek,  the  author  of  '  R.  U.  R.’  and  other  plays.  His  dramas  have 
been  produced  in  many  countries  and  today  he  is  for  the  world  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  post-war  Czechoslovak  literature. 

Thus  Czechoslovak  literature  is  steadily  winning  its  way.  It  is  of  deep 
interest  to  note  that  so  far  the  names  of  distinguished  Czechoslovaks  who  are 
known  are  almost  invariably  those  of  thinkers,  philosophers,  musicians,  and 
patriots,  Hus,  Comenius,  Dvorak  and  Masaryk.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
serious  way  in  which  the  new  republic  has  set  itself  to  build  its  home  on  firm 
foundations  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  future,  when  the  extreme  pressure  of 
life  has  abated  and  when  the  literature,  long  hampered  by  the  Habsburg  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  now  set  free,  will  be  accustomed  to  its  new  position  and  will 
come  to  meet  ever  more  adequately  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic. 


Clarence  A.  Manning 


JAN  HUS 

THE  first  outstanding  name  in  the  history  of  Czechoslovak  literature  is 
that  of  Jan  Hus;  John  Huss,  if  we  use  the  more  familiar  English 
form  of  the  word;  or  Mistr  Jan,  as  the  Czechs  still  call  him.  By  his 
outstanding  character  and  his  work  he  dominated  the  literature  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  day  and  became  the  guide  and  inspiration  for  most  of  the 
later  Czech  teachers  and  thinkers. 

Jan  Hus  was  born  in  Husinec  in  southern  Bohemia  in  1364.  He  early  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  University  of  Prague  and  became  Master  of 
Theology  and  professor  in  the  University.  In  1400  he  became  a  priest  of  the 
Church.  His  attitude  was  sharply  critical  of  the  abuses  of  his  time,  and  his 
attacks  on  what  he  considered  wrong  became  sharper  and  sharper. 

These  were  not  only  moral  and  religious  but  also  political  and  national. 
Thus  in  1402,  while  he  was  rector  of  the  University,  he  objected  to  the  system 
whereby  the  Czechs  had  only  one  vote  out  of  four  in  the  management  of  the 
university.  He  succeeded  in  changing  the  system  and  this  led  to  a  withdrawal 
of  the  German  students  and  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

As  court  preacher  at  the  famous  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague  he  denounced 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  and  came  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe,  for  we  must  never  forget  the  closeness  of  medieval  relations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Bohemia.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  theological 
views  of  Hus.  In  their  demand  for  personal  responsibility  and  his  criticism  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  his  day,  they  are  a  forerunner  of  both  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  more  moderate  reform. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  power  of  Hus,  he  was  attacked  more  and  more 
bitterly.  Finally  he  was  given  a  safe  conduct  to  plead  his  case  before  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Here  he  was  declared  a  heretic  and  on  the  pretext  that 
heretics  could  not  be  protected,  he  was  seized  and  burned  at  the  stake,  June  6, 
1415.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  wars  which 
lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 

On  the  purely  literary  side  Hus  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  literary 
language  of  his  day.  He  adapted  the  popular  language  of  Prague  for  literary 
purposes,  corrected  the  spelling  of  the  language,  prepared  the  system  of 
diacritical  signs  which  is  still  employed  in  Czech,  and  also  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  Czech  hymn-writing. 

His  actual  writings  are  largely  concerned  with  his  defense  of  his  doctrines 
and  with  letters  from  Constance  in  which  he  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the 
support  of  his  friends  and  of  the  Czech  lords. 
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Taken  as  a  whole  Jan  Hus  was  the  inspirer  of  his  people,  and  it  was  largely 
under  his  influence  that  later  Czech  history  developed.  As  a  molder  of  the 
language  his  work  ranks  with  that  of  Luther.  He  also  gave  to  the  Czech  spirit 
that  turn  for  seriousness  and  a  realistic  idealism  that  has  marked  their  great 
thinkers  and  writers  and  is  so  prominent  in  the  work  of  President  Masaryk. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTANCE 

ioth  June,  14x5. 


MASTER  JAN  HUS,  a  servant  of  God  in  hope,  unto  all  faithful 
Czechs  who  love  and  will  love  the  Lord  God,  he  uttereth  his  desire 
that  the  Lord  God  may  vouchsafe  it  unto  them  to  prevail  in  His 
grace  unto  their  end,  and  to  prevail  in  heavenly  joy  forever  and  ever  Amen. 
Ye  faithful  and  ye  in  God’s  grace,  rich  and  poor,  I  entreat  and  admonish  you 
to  hearken  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  extol  His  word,  and  gladly  to  hear  and 
fulfil  it.  I  entreat  you,  as  touching  the  truth  of  God,  the  which  I  did  write 
from  the  law  of  God,  and  did  preach  and  write  from  the  utterances  of  the 
saints,  that  ye  cleave  fast  to  it.  I  likewise  entreat  any  whosoever  heard  from 
me  in  my  preaching  or  privily  aught  against  the  truth  of  God,  or  if  I  did 
anywhere  write  any  such  thing  —  the  which,  in  God’s  name,  I  trust  is  not  — 
that  he  keep  not  to  it.  I  likewise  entreat  any  who  beheld  in  me  wanton  usage 
in  talking  or  in  deeds,  that  he  keep  not  to  them,  but  that  for  my  sake  he  ask 
God  to  vouchsafe  me  forgiveness.  I  entreat  you  to  beware  of  the  crafty,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  Saviour  saith  that  they  are  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  within 
are  ravening  wolves.  I  entreat  the  lords  to  show  mercy  unto  the  poor, 
and  to  be  righteous  towards  them.  I  entreat  citizens  to  conduct  their  trade 
righteously.  I  entreat  artisans  to  perform  their  labor  and  enjoy  it  righteously. 
I  entreat  servants  to  serve  their  masters  and  mistresses  faithfully.  I  entreat 
teachers  that,  leading  godly  lives,  they  may  instruct  their  pupils  faithfully: 
foremost,  in  order  that  they  may  love  God,  that  they  may  study  for  His 
praise  and  for  the  weal  of  the  community  and  for  their  own  salvation:  but 
not  for  covetousness  or  for  worldly  glorification.  I  entreat  students  and  other 
pupils  to  hearken  unto  their  masters  and  to  follow  them  in  what  is  good,  and 
to  learn  diligently  for  God’s  praise  and  for  the  salvation  of  themselves  and 
others.  I  entreat  all  in  common  to  render  thanks  unto  these  lords:  Lord 
Venceslas  of  Duba,  also  of  Lestina,  Lord  John  of  Chlum,  Lord  Henry  of 
Plumlov,  Lord  William  Zajic,  Lord  Mysek,  and  other  lords  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  the  faithful  lords  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  to  be  grateful 
to  their  endeavor,  that  they  many  a  time  stood  out  against  the  whole  council, 
both  testifying  and  replying  for  my  liberation,  and  especially  regarding  Lord 
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Venceslas  of  Duba  and  Lord  John  of  Chlum,  that  ye  believe  what  they  shall 
declare;  for  they  were  in  the  council  when  I  gave  answer,  for  several  days; 
they  know  which  of  the  Czechs  and  in  what  manner  bore  much  and  unmeet 
witness  against  me,  in  what  manner  I  gave  answer,  what  they  asked  of  me. 
I  likewise  entreat  you  to  pray  the  Lord  God  on  behalf  of  his  Royal  Grace, 
King  of  Rome  and  Bohemia,  and  on  behalf  of  his  Queen,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  lords,  that  the  merciful  Lord  God  may  continue  with  them  and  with  you 
in  His  mercy,  now  and  hereafter  in  eternal  joy.  Amen. 

I  have  written  this  letter  to  you  in  prison  in  chains,  awaiting  on  the  morrow 
to  be  condemned  to  death,  having  full  hope  in  God,  that  I  may  not  swerve 
from  the  truth  of  God,  and  that  I  may  not  disavow  what  the  false  witnesses 
have  witnessed  against  me  as  errors.  In  what  gracious  manner  the  Lord  God 
acteth  unto  me,  and  is  with  me  amid  sore  temptations,  ye  shall  know  when  we 
meet  in  God’s  presence  in  joy  with  His  good  help.  Concerning  Master  Jerome, 
my  beloved  comrade,  I  do  hear  naught  save  that  he  is  in  heavy  duress,  awaiting 
death  even  as  I,  and  this  for  his  faith,  the  which  he  stanchly  displayed  unto  the 
Czechs.  And  the  Czechs,  those  who  were  our  most  cruel  enemies,  delivered 
us  unto  other  enemies,  unto  their  power  and  duress.  I  entreat  you  to  pray  God 
for  them.  Likewise  do  I  entreat  you,  more  especially  the  men  of  Prague,  to 
show  your  favor  unto  Bethlehem,  as  long  as  the  Lord  God  may  vouchsafe 
them  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  therein.  I  hope  in  the  Lord  God  that  He  keep 
this  place  after  His  will,  and  accomplish  therein  greater  profit  through  others 
than  He  did  accomplish  through  me  with  my  shortcomings.  I  likewise  entreat 
you  to  love  one  another,  to  suffer  not  the  good  to  be  oppressed  by  violence, 
and  to  grant  truth  unto  all. 

Written  at  night  on  the  Monday  before  St.  Vitus’  day. 

By  permission,  from  F.  Chudoba,  '  A  Short  Survey  of  Czech  Literature.’ 
London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company. 


JAN  AMOS  KOMENSKY  (COMENIUS) 

THE  educational  reformer  Jan  Amos  Komensky,  to  give  him  his  Czech 
name,  or  Comenius  as  he  is  better  known  to  the  world,  was  bom 
March  28,  1592,  at  Nivnitz,  a  village  of  Moravia.  His  family  be¬ 
longed  to  the  small  but  well-known  body  that  takes  its  name  from  the  country 
—  the  "  Moravian  Brethren,”  or  simply  "  the  Moravians,”  whose  origin  goes 
back  to  Hus,  the  Bohemian  reformer.  The  Brethren  are  known  for  their 
simple  evangelical  faith,  their  humble  fraternal  lives,  their  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Comenius  was 
a  Moravian,  a  minister,  and  a  bishop,  and  he  illustrated  the  best  ideas  and 
inspirations  of  the  Brotherhood  in  his  teachings  and  life. 

The  parents  of  Comenius  died  when  he  was  still  a  child,  and  he  received 
his  elementary  education  in  one  of  the  popular  Hussite  schools.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  attended  a  Latin  school,  and  at  twenty  he  was  studying  theology 
at  Hebron  College,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  Next  he  spent  some  time  in  travel 
and  in  study  at  Heidelberg,  and  returned  to  Moravia  in  1614.  Too  young  to 
be  ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  was  made  rector  of  a  Moravian  school  at 
Prerov,  near  Olomouc,  where  his  career  as  a  teacher  and  educator  began.  In 
1616  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate,  and  two  years  later  he  was  set  over  the 
flourishing  church  of  Fulnek,  where  he  also  had  the  supervision  of  a  school. 
Here  he  married,  and  "  for  two  or  three  years,”  says  Professor  Laurie,  "  spent 
a  happy  and  active  life,  enjoying  the  only  period  of  tranquillity  in  his  native 
country  which  it  was  ever  his  fortune  to  experience.  For  the  restoration  of  a 
time  so  happy  he  never  ceased  to  pine  during  all  his  future  wanderings.” 

Soon  the  Thirty  Years’  War  broke  out,  and  in  1621  Fulnek  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  dealt  with  it  harshly.  Comenius  lost  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  including  his  library  and  manuscripts,  and  became  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
an  exile.  His  wife  and  child  he  lost  soon  after.  After  a  period  of  wandering 
he  found  a  resting  place  at  Lesno,  in  Poland,  where  in  1621  he  published  a 
little  work  that  at  once  made  him  famous.  This  was  the  '  Janua  Linguarum 
Reserata  ’  [The  Gate  of  Tongues  Unlocked].  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
chief  bishop  of  the  Brethren,  and  henceforth  there  came  upon  him  daily,  as 
upon  the  great  Apostle,  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  Still  he  never  ceased  read¬ 
ing,  thinking,  and  writing  on  educational  matters,  and  was  often  engaged  in  the 
practical  work  of  teaching.  He  visited  England,  called  there  to  confer  with  the 
Long  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  reform  of  education.  He  visited  Sweden, 
where  he  discussed  education  and  learning  with  the  great  Oxenstiern.  He  lived 
for  a  time  at  Elbing  in  East  Prussia.  Next  he  was  called  to  Transylvania  and 
Hungary  on  an  educational  errand,  and  then  returned  to  Lesno. 
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In  the  course  of  the  war  this  town  was  destroyed,  and  Comenius  again  lost 
all  of  his  possessions.  The  great  Pansophic  dictionary  that  had  engaged  him 
for  many  years  went  with  the  rest  —  a  loss,  he  said,  that  he  should  cease  to 
lament  only  when  he  should  cease  to  breathe.  His  next  home  was  Amsterdam, 
where  he  set  himself  to  collect,  revise,  and  supplement  his  writings  on  didactics, 
and  where  they  were  published  in  four  folio  volumes  in  1657.  According  to 
Cotton  Mather,  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College.  After  the 
publication  of  his  works  he  lived  thirteen  years,  employed  in  teaching,  in 
writing,  and  in  pastoral  labors.  He  died  November  15,  1671,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  having  fully  merited  Von  Raumer’s  characterization:  "  Comenius  is 
a  grand  and  venerable  figure  of  sorrow.  Wandering,  persecuted,  and  homeless 
during  the  terrible  and  desolating  Thirty  Years’  War,  he  yet  never  despaired; 
but  with  enduring  truth,  and  strong  in  faith,  he  labored  unweariedly  to  pre¬ 
pare  youth  by  a  better  education  for  a  better  future.” 

Comenius  wrote  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  books  and  treatises,  most  of 
which  were  translated  during  his  lifetime  into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe  and  several  languages  of  Asia.  Not  all  of  them  related  to  education; 
he  wrote  voluminously  on  religious  subjects  also. 

Deeply  interested  as  he  was  in  teaching  languages,  Comenius  still  saw 
that  a  reform  of  the  method  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  was  by  no  means 
the  great  educational  question  of  the  time.  Early  in  life  he  had  become  a 
disciple  of  the  new  inductive  philosophy;  and  of  all  the  titles  that  have  been 
conferred  upon  him,  that  of  "  the  Bacon  of  education  ”  is  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  Looking  at  education  from  the  Baconian  point  of  view,  Comenius  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  it  an  inductive  science.  He  found  in  nature  the  great  store¬ 
house  of  educational  material.  In  developing  his  theories  he  became  founder 
of  the  pedagogical  school  known  as  the  Sense-Realists.  But  he  had  the  rare 
merit  of  seeing  that  modem  education  must  be  built  on  the  basis  of  the 
modern  languages;  and  so  he  proposed  to  call  the  elementary  school  the 
"  vernacular  school  ”  —  things  before  words,  and  vernacular  words  before 
foreign  words. 

Comenius’  best-known  books  are  the  '  Didactica  Magna  ’  and  the  '  Orbis 
Sensualium  Pictus.’  The  first,  a  general  treatise  on  method,  was  written  in 
Czech,  during  his  first  residence  in  Lesno;  but  was  not  published  until  later, 
and  then  in  Latin.  The  '  Orbis  Pictus,’  which  was  only  a  modification  of  the 
'  Janua,’  first  appeared  in  1657.  Hoole,  the  English  translator,  renders  the 
Latin  title  thus:  'Visible  World;  or  a  Nomenclature  and  Pictures  of  All 
the  Chief  Things  that  are  in  the  World,  and  of  Men’s  Employments  Therein.’ 
The  '  Orbis  Pictus  ’  has  been  called  '  Children’s  First  Picture-Book,’  and  it 
obtained  much  the  widest  circulation  and  use  of  all  the  reformer’s  works.  It 
was  written  to  illustrate  his  ideas  of  teaching  things  and  words  together,  and 
each  lesson  is  illustrated  with  a  copper  cut. 

But  Bacon’s  influence  on  Comenius  was  far  greater  than  has  yet  appeared. 
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The  philosopher  had  large  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  and 
the  disciple  accepted  these  conceptions  in  their  most  exaggerated  form.  He 
became  the  founder  of  '  Pansophia  ’:  men  could  attain  to  universal  knowledge 
if  they  were  rightly  taught  and  guided.  He  projected  a  Pansophic  school, 
and  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  seeking  a  patron  who  would  help  him  to  realize 
his  dream.  Save  some  of  the  first  ones,  his  didactic  treatises  were  written  as 
means  to  a  Pansophic  end.  The  books  that  have  made  him  immortal  he 
counted  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  piles  of  manuscripts 
that  he  produced  devoted  to  all  knowledge.  In  fact,  he  almost  despised  himself 
because,  partly  persuaded  by  his  patrons  and  advisers  and  partly  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  livelihood,  he  gave  so  much  time  to  things  didactic.  Thus 
Comenius  was  like  Bacon,  in  that  his  real  service  to  the  world  was  something 
quite  different  from  what  he  proposed  for  its  benefit. 

Comenius  has  still  other  credentials  to  permanent  fame.  He  advocated 
popular  education,  contended  for  the  union  of  knowledge  with  morals  and 
piety,  proposed  the  higher  education  of  women,  propounded  the  tripartite 
division  of  education,  and  devised  a  system  of  graded  instruction  for  schools 
of  a  decidedly  modern  character.  His  place  in  the  educational  pantheon  is 
secure;  but  not  so  much  by  reason  of  his  didactics,  which  are  now  largely 
antiquated,  as  by  reason  of  his  spirit.  As  Quick  has  said:  "  He  saw  that  every 
human  creature  should  be  trained  up  to  become  a  reasonable  being,  and  that 
the  training  should  be  such  as  to  draw  out  the  God-given  faculties.  Thus  he 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  science  of  education.” 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE  TO  THE  '  ORBIS  PICTUS  ’ 

INSTRUCTION  is  the  means  to  expel  rudeness,  with  which  young  wits 
ought  to  be  well  furnished  in  schools:  but  so  as  that  the  teaching  be  — 
i,  True;  2,  Full;  3,  Clear;  and  4,  Solid. 

1.  It  will  be  true,  if  nothing  be  taught  but  such  as  is  beneficial  to  one’s 
life;  lest  there  be  a  cause  of  complaining  afterwards.  We  know  not  necessary 
things,  because  we  have  not  learned  things  necessary. 

2.  It  will  be  full,  if  the  mind  be  polished  for  wisdom,  the  tongue  for 
eloquence,  and  the  hands  for  a  neat  way  of  living.  This  will  be  that  grace 
of  one’s  life:  to  be  wise,  to  act,  to  speak. 

3,  4.  It  will  be  clear,  and  by  that,  firm  and  solid,  if  whatever  is  taught  and 
learned  be  not  obscure  or  confused,  but  apparent,  distinct,  and  articulate  as 
the  fingers  on  the  hands. 

The  ground  of  this  business  is,  that  sensual  objects  may  be  rightly  presented 
to  the  senses,  for  fear  they  may  not  be  received.  I  say,  and  say  it  again  aloud, 
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that  this  last  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest;  because  we  can  neither  act  nor 
speak  wisely,  unless  we  first  rightly  understand  all  the  things  which  are  to 
be  done,  and  whereof  we  are  to  speak.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  under¬ 
standing  which  was  not  before  in  the  sense.  And  therefore  to  exercise  the 
senses  well  about  the  right  perceiving  the  differences  of  things,  will  be  to  lay 
the  grounds  for  all  wisdom,  and  all  wise  discourse,  and  all  discreet  actions  in 
one’s  course  of  life.  Which,  because  it  is  commonly  neglected  in  our  schools, 
and  the  things  which  are  to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scholars  without  being 
understood  or  being  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
the  work  of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily  onward,  and  affordeth  little 
benefit. 

See  here  then  a  new  help  for  schools,  a  Picture  and  Nomenclature  of  all 
the  chief  things  of  the  world,  and  of  men’s  actions  in  their  way  of  living: 
which  that  you,  good  masters,  may  not  be  loath  to  run  over  with  your  scholars, 
I  tell  you,  in  short,  what  good  you  may  expect  from  it. 

It  is  a  little  book,  as  you  see,  of  no  great  bulk,  yet  a  brief  of  the  whole 
world,  and  a  whole  language;  full  of  Pictures,  Nomenclatures,  and  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  things. 

I.  The  Pictures  are  the  representations  of  all  visible  things  (to  which  also 
things  invisible  are  reduced  after  their  fashion)  of  the  whole  world.  And  that 
in  that  very  order  of  things  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  '  Janua  Latinae 
Linguae  ’;  and  with  that  fullness,  that  nothing  very  necessary  or  of  great  con¬ 
cernment  is  omitted. 

II.  The  Nomenclatures  are  the  Inscriptions,  or  Titles,  set  every  one  over 
their  own  Pictures,  expressing  the  whole  thing  by  its  own  general  term. 

III.  The  Descriptions  are  the  explications  of  the  parts  of  the  Picture,  so 
expressed  by  their  own  proper  terms;  as  the  same  figure  which  is  added  to 
every  piece  of  the  Picture,  and  the  term  of  it,  always  showeth  what  things 
belongeth  one  to  another. 

Which  such  book,  and  in  such  a  dress,  may  (I  hope)  serve: 

I.  To  entice  witty  children  to  it,  that  they  may  not  consider  it  a  torment  to 
be  in  school,  but  dainty  fare.  For  it  is  apparent  that  children  (even  from  their 
infancy  almost)  are  delighted  with  pictures,  and  willingly  please  their  eyes 
with  these  lights;  and  it  will  be  very  well  worth  the  pains  to  have  once  brought 
it  to  pass,  that  scarecrows  may  be  taken  away  out  of  wisdom’s  gardens. 

II.  This  same  little  book  will  serve  to  stir  up  the  attention,  which  is  to 
be  fastened  upon  things,  and  even  to  be  sharpened  more  and  more;  which 
is  also  a  great  matter.  For  the  senses  (being  the  main  guides  of  childhood, 
because  therein  the  mind  doth  not  as  yet  raise  up  itself  to  an  abstracted  con¬ 
templation  of  things)  evermore  seek  their  own  objects,  and  if  they  may  be 
away,  they  grow  dull,  and  wry  themselves  hither  and  thither  out  of  a  weari¬ 
ness  of  themselves;  but  when  their  objects  are  present,  they  grow  merry,  wax 
lively,  and  willingly  suffer  themselves  to  be  fastened  upon  them,  till  the  thing 
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be  sufficiently  discerned.  This  book  then  will  do  a  good  piece  of  service  in 
taking  especially  flickering  wits,  and  preparing  them  for  deeper  studies. 

III.  Whence  a  third  good  will  follow:  that  children  being  won  thereunto, 
and  drawn  over  with  this  way  of  heeding,  may  be  furnished  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  prime  things  that  are  in  the  world,  by  sport  and  merry  pastime. 
In  a  word,  this  Book  will  serve  for  the  more  pleasing  using  of  the  'Ves- 
tibulum  ’  and  '  Janua  Linguarum,’  for  which  end  it  was  even  at  the  first 
chiefly  intended.  Yet  if  it  like  any  that  it  be  bound  up  in  their  native  tongues 
also,  it  promiseth  three  good  things  of  itself. 

I.  First,  it  will  afford  a  device  for  learning  to  read  more  easily  than  hitherto, 
especially  having  a  symbolical  alphabet  set  before  it;  to  wit,  the  characters 
of  the  several  letters,  with  the  image  of  that  creature  whose  voice  that  letter 
goeth  about  to  imitate,  pictured  by  it.  For  the  young  ABC  scholar  will  easily 
remember  the  force  of  every  character  by  the  very  looking  upon  the  creature, 
till  the  imagination,  being  strengthened  by  use,  can  readily  afford  all  things; 
and  then  having  looked  over  a  table  of  the  chief  syllables  also  (which  yet 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  be  added  to  this  book) ,  he  may  proceed  to  the 
viewing  of  the  pictures  and  the  inscriptions  set  over  them.  Where  again,  the 
very  looking  upon  the  thing  pictured  suggesting  the  name  of  the  thing,  will 
tell  him  how  the  title  of  the  picture  is  to  be  read.  And  thus  the  whole  book 
being  gone  over  by  the  bare  titles  of  the  pictures,  reading  cannot  but  be 
learned;  and  indeed  too,  which  thing  is  to  be  noted,  without  using  any  ordinary 
tedious  spelling,  that  most  troublesome  torture  of  wits,  which  may  wholly 
be  avoided  by  this  method.  For  the  often  reading  over  the  book,  by  those 
larger  descriptions  of  things,  and  which  are  set  after  the  pictures,  will  be 
able  perfectly  to  beget  a  habit  of  reading. 

II.  The  same  book  being  used  in  English,  in  English  schools,  will  serve 
for  the  perfect  learning  of  the  whole  English  tongue,  and  that  from  the 
bottom;  because  by  the  aforesaid  descriptions  of  things,  the  words  and  phrases 
of  the  whole  language  are  found  set  orderly  in  their  proper  places.  And  a 
short  English  Grammar  might  be  added  at  the  end,  clearly  resolving  the 
speech  already  understood  into  its  parts;  showing  the  declining  of  the  several 
words,  and  reducing  those  that  are  joined  together  under  certain  rules. 

III.  Thence  a  new  benefit  cometh,  that  that  very  English  Translation  may 
serve  for  the  more  ready  and  pleasant  learning  of  the  Latin  tongue:  as  one 
may  see  in  this  edition,  the  whole  book  being  so  translated  that  everywhere 
one  word  answereth  to  the  word  over  against  it,  and  the  book  is  in  all 
things  the  same,  only  in  two  idioms,  as  a  man  clad  in  a  double  garment.  And 
there  might  be  also  some  observations  and  advertisements  added  at  the  end, 
touching  those  things  only  wherein  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  differeth  from 
the  English.  For  where  there  is  no  difference,  there  needeth  no  advertisements 
to  be  given.  But  because  the  first  tasks  of  the  learner  ought  to  be  little  and 
single,  we  have  filled  this  first  book  of  training  one  up  to  see  a  thing  of  him- 
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self,  with  nothing  but  rudiments;  that  is,  with  the  chief  of  things  and  words, 
or  with  the  grounds  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  language,  and  of  all 
our  understanding  about  things.  If  a  more  perfect  description  of  things,  and 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  a  language,  and  a  clearer  light  of  the  understanding, 
be  sought  after  (as  they  ought  to  be) ,  they  are  to  be  found  somewhere  whither 
there  will  now  be  an  easy  passage  by  this  our  little  Encyclopedia  of  things 
subject  to  the  senses.  Something  remaineth  to  be  said  touching  the  more 
cheerful  use  of  this  book. 

I.  Let  it  be  given  to  children  into  their  hands  to  delight  themselves  withal 
as  they  please  with  the  sight  of  the  pictures,  and  making  them  as  familiar 
to  themselves  as  may  be,  and  that  even  at  home  before  they  are  put  to  school. 

II.  Then  let  them  be  examined  ever  and  anon  (especially  now  in  the  school) 
what  this  thing  or  that  thing  is,  and  is  called,  so  that  they  may  see  nothing 
which  they  know  not  how  to  name,  and  that  they  can  name  nothing  which 
they  cannot  show. 

III.  And  let  the  things  named  them  be  showed,  not  only  in  the  picture, 
but  also  in  themselves;  for  example,  the  parts  of  the  body,  clothes,  books, 
the  house,  utensils,  etc. 

IV.  Let  them  be  suffered  also  to  imitate  the  pictures  by  hand,  if  they 
will;  nay,  rather  let  them  be  encouraged  that  they  may  be  willing:  first,  thus 
to  quicken  the  attention  also  towards  the  things,  and  to  observe  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  parts  one  towards  the  other;  and  lastly,  to  practice  the  nimble¬ 
ness  of  the  hand,  which  is  good  for  many  things. 

V.  If  anything  here  mentioned  cannot  be  presented  to  the  eye,  it  will  be 
to  no  purpose  at  all  to  offer  them  by  themselves  to  the  scholars;  as  colors, 
relishes,  etc.,  which  cannot  here  be  pictured  out  with  ink.  For  which  reason 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  things  rare  and  not  easy  to  be  met  withal  at  home 
might  be  kept  ready  in  every  great  school,  that  they  may  be  showed  also,  as 
often  as  any  words  are  to  be  made  by  them,  to  the  scholars. 


THE  literature  of  Czechoslovakia  has  recovered  only  slowly  its  world¬ 
wide  position.  For  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Masaryk  and  Benes,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  achievements  of 
the  new  country  in  industry  and  finance,  there  is  stilly  only  one  name  of  a 
literary  man  which  is  known  abroad.  That  is  Karel  Capek,  the  author  of 
'  R.  U.  R.’ 

Karel  Capek  was  born  in  Male  Svatonovice  in  northern  Bohemia  or  Czechy, 
January  9,  1890.  He  worked  at  first  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Josef 
who  was  born  two  years  earlier,  but  many  of  his  works  are  his  alone.  He 
commenced  to  write  in  1911  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  but  his  mature 
work  has  dated  since  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  liberty 
to  his  country. 

The  best  known  of  his  dramas  is  '  R.  U.  R.’  [Rossum’s  Universal  Robots], 
which  appeared  in  1921.  This  play,  a  criticism  of  modern  civilization  with  its 
attempts  to  turn  human  beings  into  mere  machines,  met  with  tremendous 
success  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  produced  with  great  success  by  the 
Theatre  Guild  in  America  in  the  fall  of  1922  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages. 

This  is  not  his  only  striking  success.  Two  other  plays,  '  The  Insect  Comedy  ’ 
(a  scathing  satire  on  civilization  as  seen  among  the  insects) ,  on  which  he 
worked  with  his  brother,  and  'The  Makropoulos  Affair,’  the  study  of  an 
adventuress  endowed  with  what  seems  like  perpetual  youth,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York  in  English.  His  field,  however,  is  even  broader.  He  has 
written  novels  like  '  Krakatit,’  and  in  '  Letters  from  England  ’  critical  studies 
of  literature  and  life. 

In  the  writings  of  Capek,  we  find  a^great  imagination  which  is  able  to  pass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  life.  Capek  criticizes  our  life,  our  thoughts, 
our  mechanical  age.  He  sees  the  folly  of  much  that  we  are  hoping  to  do 
and  he  demolishes  the  fabric  of  modern  life  with  his  pen.  He  does  it 
largely  through  the  creation  of  Utopias,  through  the  creation  of  a  situation 
which  allows  him  to  point  out  the  folly  of  what  is  generally  held,  and  with 
all  his  philosophy  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  melodramatic  effects.  Unfortunately 
at  times  he  wavers  between  the  two  goals  of  philosophy  and  of  melodrama. 
In  this  he  is  only  following  the  serious  tradition  of  Slavonic  literature,  but  it 
may  seem  at  times  to  mar  his  work. 

He  is  frankly  a  sceptic,  but  a  patriotic  sceptic,  and  always  he  is  original, 
striking,  humorous.  He  possesses  the  capacity  in  his  writing  for  visualizing 
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a  new  and  startling  situation  and  he  can  make  it  live  and  flourish  and  seem 
plausible. 

A  young  man  still,  Karel  Capek  stands  today  among  the  greatest  of  modern 
dramatists,  certainly  the  greatest  Slavonic  dramatist.  At  present  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  journalism  also  and  is  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  in  Prague. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  judge  a  still  living  author,  but  unless  all  signs  fail 
Capek  still  has  a  long  period  of  work  ahead  of  him  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  rise  even  higher  than  he  has.  With  his  dramatic  powers 
and  his  love  of  the  marvelous,  Capek  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
new  culture  which  is  rising  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  he  will  probably 
long  retain  his  pre-eminence  as  the  foremost  writer  in  his  country’s  pantheon. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 


THE  ROBOTS 

From  '  R.  U.  R.’,  translated  by  Paul  Selver.  Copyright,  1923,  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher 
and  the  Theatre  Guild,  New  York 

[Helena  Glory  comes  to  the  island  where  are  located  the  factories  of  her 
father’s  company.  These  factories  turn  out  Robots  or  mechanical  men.} 

HELENA.  What  we  really  want  is  to — to  liberate  the  Robots. 
Hallemeier.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that? 

Helena.  They  are  to  be  —  to  be  dealt  with  like  human  beings. 
Hallemeier.  Aha!  I  suppose  they’re  to  vote?  To  drink  beer?  To  order  us 
about? 

Helena.  Why  shouldn’t  they  drink  beer? 

Hallemeier.  Perhaps  they’re  even  to  receive  wages? 

Helena.  Of  course  they  are. 

Hallemeier.  Fancy  that,  now!  And  what  would  they  do  with  their  wages, 
pray? 

Helena.  They  would  buy  —  what  they  need  .  .  .  what  pleases  them. 
Hallemeier.  That  would  be  very  nice,  Miss  Glory,  only  there’s  nothing 
that  does  please  the  Robots.  Good  heavens,  what  are  they  to  buy?  You  can 
feed  them  on  pineapples,  straw,  whatever  you  like.  It’s  all  the  same  to  them, 
they’ve  no  appetite  at  all.  They’ve  no  interest  in  anything,  Miss  Glory.  Why, 
hang  it  all,  nobody’s  ever  yet  seen  a  Robot  smile. 

Helena.  Why  .  .  .  why  don’t  you  make  them  happier? 

Hallemeier.  That  wouldn’t  do,  Miss  Glory.  They  are  only  workmen. 
Helena .  Oh,  but  they’re  so  intelligent. 
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Hallemeier.  Confoundedly  so,  but  they’re  nothing  else.  They’ve  no  will 
of  their  own.  No  passion.  No  soul. 

Helena.  No  love? 

Hallemeier.  Love?  Rather  not.  Robots  don’t  love.  Not  even  themselves. 

Helena.  Nor  defiance? 

Hallemeier.  Defiance?  I  don’t  know.  Only  rarely,  from  time  to  time. 

Helena.  What? 

Hallemeier.  Nothing  particular.  Occasionally  they  seem  to  go  off  their 
heads.  Something  like  epilepsy,  you  know.  It’s  called  Robot’s  cramp.  They’ll 
suddenly  sling  down  everything  they’re  holding,  stand  still,  gnash  their  teeth 
—  and  then  they  have  to  go  into  the  stamping-mill.  It’s  evidently  some 
breakdown  in  the  mechanism. 

Domin.  A  flaw  in  the  works  that  has  to  be  removed. 

Helena.  No,  no,  that’s  the  soul. 

Fabry.  Do  you  think  that  the  soul  first  shows  itself  by  a  gnashing  of  teeth? 

Helena.  Perhaps  it’s  a  sort  of  revolt.  Perhaps  it’s  just  a  sign  that  there’s  a 
struggle  within.  Oh,  if  you  could  infuse  them  with  it! 

Domin.  That’ll  be  remedied,  Miss  Glory.  Dr.  Gall  is  just  making  some 
experiments  — 

Dr.  Gall.  Not  with  regard  to  that,  Domin.  At  present  I  am  making  pain- 
nerves. 

Helena.  Pain-nerves? 

Dr.  Gall.  Yes,  the  Robots  feel  practically  no  bodily  pain.  You  see,  young 
Rossum  provided  them  with  too  limited  a  nervous  system.  We  must  intro¬ 
duce  suffering. 

Helena.  Why  do  you  want  to  cause  them  pain? 

Dr.  Gall.  For  industrial  reasons,  Miss  Glory.  Sometimes  a  Robot  does 
damage  to  himself  because  it  doesn’t  hurt  him.  He  puts  his  hand  into  the 
machine,  breaks  his  finger,  smashes  his  head,  it’s  all  the  same  to  him.  We 
must  provide  them  with  pain.  That’s  an  automatic  protection  against  damage. 

Helena.  Will  they  be  happier  when  they  feel  pain? 

Dr.  Gall.  On  the  contrary;  but  they  will  be  more  perfect  from  a  technical 
point  of  view. 

Helena.  Why  . don’t  you  create  a  soul  for  them? 

Dr.  Gall.  That’s  not  in  our  power. 

Fabry.  That’s  not  in  our  interest. 

Busman.  That  would  increase  the  cost  of  production.  Hang  it  all,  my  dear 
young  lady,  we  turn  them  out  at  such  a  cheap  rate.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each  fully  dressed,  and  fifteen  years  ago  they  cost  ten  thousand.  Five 
years  ago  we  used  to  buy  the  clothes  for  them.  Today  we  have  our  own 
weaving  mill,  and  now  we  even  export  cloth  five  times  cheaper  than  other 
factories.  What  do  you  pay  a  yard  for  cloth,  Miss  Glory? 

Helena.  I  don’t  know  really,  I’ve  forgotten. 
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Busman.  Good  gracious,  and  you  want  to  found  a  Humanity  League?  It 
only  costs  a  third  now,  Miss  Glory.  All  prices  are  today  a  third  of  what  they 
were  and  they’ll  fall  still  lower,  lower,  lower,  like  that. 

Helena.  I  don’t  understand. 

Busman.  Why,  bless  you,  Miss  Glory,  it  means  that  the  cost  of  labor  has 
fallen.  A  Robot,  food  and  all,  costs  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  hour.  That’s 
mighty  important,  you  know.  All  factories  will  go  pop  like  chestnuts  if  they 
don’t  at  once  buy  Robots  to  lower  the  cost  of  production. 

Helena.  And  get  rid  of  their  workmen? 

Busman.  Of  course.  But  in  the  meantime,  we’ve  dumped  five  hundred 
thousand  tropical  Robots  down  on  the  Argentine  pampas  to  grow  corn.  Would 
you  mind  telling  me  how  much  you  pay  a  pound  for  bread? 

Helena.  I’ve  no  idea. 

Busman.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  It  now  costs  two  cents  in  good  old  Europe.  A 
pound  of  bread  for  two  cents,  and  the  Humanity  League  knows  nothing  about 
it.  Miss  Glory,  you  don’t  realize  that  even  that’s  too  expensive.  Why,  in  five 
years’  time  I’ll  wager  — 

Helena.  What? 

Busman.  That  the  cost  of  everything  won’t  be  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  now. 
Why,  in  five  years  we’ll  be  up  to  our  ears  in  corn  and  everything  else. 

Alquist.  Yes,  and  all  the  workers  throughout  the  world  will  be  unemployed. 

Domin.  Yes,  Alquist,  they  will.  Yes,  Miss  Glory,  they  will.  But  in  ten 
years  Rossum’s  Universal  Robots  will  produce  so  much  corn,  so  much  cloth, 
so  much  everything,  that  things  will  be  practically  without  price.  There  will 
be  no  poverty.  All  work  will  be  done  by  living  machines.  Everybody  will  be 
free  from  worry  and  liberated  from  the  degradation  of  labor.  Everybody  will 
live  only  to  perfect  himself. 

Helena.  Will  he? 

Domin.  Of  course.  It’s  bound  to  happen.  But  then  the  servitude  of  man 
to  man  and  the  enslavement  of  man  to  matter  will  cease.  Of  course,  terrible 
things  may  happen  at  first,  but  that  simply  can’t  be  avoided.  Nobody  will 
get  bread  at  the  price  of  life  and  hatred.  The  Robots  will  wash  the  feet  of 
the  beggar  and  prepare  a  bed  for  him  in  his  house. 

Alquist.  Domin,  Domin.  What  you  say  sounds  too  much  like  Paradise. 
There  was  something  good  in  service  and  something  great  in  humility.  There 
was  some  kind  virtue  in  toil  and  weariness. 

Domin.  Perhaps.  But  we  cannot  reckon  with  what  is  lost  when  we  start 
out  to  transform  the  world.  Man  shall  be  free  and  supreme;  he  shall  have 
no  other  aim,  no  other  labor,  no  other  care  than  to  perfect  himself.  He  shall 
serve  neither  matter  nor  man.  He  will  not  be  a  machine  and  a  device  for 
production.  He  will  be  Lord  of  creation. 

Busman.  Amen. 


THE  poetry  of  Czechoslovakia  has  shared  in  all  the  trends  of  the 
modern  period,  although  very  little  of  it  has  been  translated  into 
foreign  languages.  It  shows  the  same  tendencies  of  care  and  serious¬ 
ness  and  moral  earnestness  as  do  the  other  branches  of  Czechoslovak  culture. 


ANTONIN  SOYA 

YELLOW  FLOWERS 

FIELDS  of  death  grow  sear  in  gloom, 

Throbs  the  land  with  lute  of  doom. 

Some  one  comes,  a  flower  he  strips, 

Pressing  it  to  feverish  lips. 

The  aged  folk  are  on  the  brink, 

And  in  sips  their  wine  they  drink. 

On  their  locks  the  moonlight  rests, 

On  withered  skin  and  drooping  breasts. 

They  will  tarry  yet  a  span, 

Something  yet  their  gaze  will  scan  — 

Still  to  the  fields  they  will  not  go, 

Yellow  blossoms  rustle  low. 

They  will  not  die.  They  answer  "No.” 

OTAKAR  BREZINA 

RESPONSES 

WE  are  curse-laden:  even  amid  our  yearnings’  loftiest  flight 

We  by  burden  of  earth  are  vanquished,  plunged  into  our  blood’s 
dim  night  — 

"Ye  are  potent  and  deathless;  and  in  your  souls  where  secrets  abound, 

Suns  and  springtides  and  vintages  numberless  are  found.” 

In  silence  of  cosmos,  in  midst  of  stars,  that  are  flecked  with  blood  as  they  wane, 
We  are  cut  off  in  solitude,  as  by  watch-fires  of  foes  in  a  chain. 
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"  Armor  of  heavily-armed  is  your  burden;  unto  contest  ye 

Are  summoned,  that  ye  therein  may  set  all  earth-born  creatures  free.” 

Upon  the  riven  breast  of  the  vanquished  we  strive  to  kneel, 

And  even  when  we  yearn  to  love,  no  love  we  feel,  no  love  we  feel. 

"  Hardened  are  ye  like  fruit,  unripened;  but  in  the  blaze 

Of  a  secret  summer  ye  ripen,  your  brethren’s  embraces  to  praise.” 

Gladness  is  sunshine  beheld  in  a  dream:  on  awakening  it  is  dulled; 

Sorrow  has  thousands  of  eyes,  and  never  in  slumber  is  utterly  lulled. 

"  With  myriads  in  secret  brotherhood  ye  are  tied 

And  only  in  gladness  of  myriads  will  gladness  of  yours  abide.” 

To  floating  islands  upon  a  furrow  of  fragrance  we  float  .  .  . 

We  float  and  the  islands  float  onward,  and  keep  us  ever  remote  .  .  . 

"  Blindfold  are  ye  with  deceit  that  your  kingly  glances  wield: 

Islands  of  radiance  that  bloom  in  your  souls,  before  you  they  have  revealed.” 


PETR  BEZRUC 

OSTRAVA 

A  HUNDRED  years  mutely  I  dwelt  in  the  pit, 
A  hundred  years  coal  I  hewed, 

In  a  hundred  years  my  shoulders  were  knit 
Stiff  as  if  iron-thewed. 

Coal-dust  upon  my  eyes  is  smeared, 

The  red  from  my  lips  has  escaped, 

And  from  my  hair,  from  eyebrows,  from  beard, 

Coal  clings  icicle-shaped. 

Bread  with  coal  is  my  labor’s  prize, 

From  toil  unto  toil  I  go. 

Palaces  by  the  Danube  arise 

From  my  blood  and  my  sweat  they  grow. 

A  hundred  years  I  was  mute  in  the  mine, 

Who’ll  requite  me  those  hundred  years? 

When  my  hammer  made  them  a  threatening  sign 
They  each  began  with  their  jeers. 

I  should  keep  my  wits,  in  the  mine  I  should  stay, 

For  my  masters  still  I  should  moil  — 

I  swung  the  hammer  —  blood  flowed  straightway 
On  Polska  Ostrava’s  soil. 
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All  ye  in  Silesia,  all  ye,  I  say, 

Whether  Peter  your  name  be  or  Paul, 

Your  breasts  ye  must  gird  with  steely  array 
And  thousands  to  battle  must  call; 

All  ye  in  Silesia,  all  ye,  I  say, 

Ye  lords  of  the  mines  below; 

'  The  mines  flare  and  reek,  and  there  comes  a  day, 
A  day  when  we’ll  take  what  we  owe. 


JAN  NERUDA 

TO  MY  MOTHER 

KNOW’ST  thou,  dear  mother,  of  the  golden  sun, 

And  of  his  mother  —  legend  passing  fair  — 

Who,  night  by  night  upon  her  withered  breast 
To  slumber  lulls  her  son  far  spent  with  care? 

Yea,  the  poor  wight  must  rove  enough,  enough, 

Yea,  all  the  day  he  through  the  world  must  go, 

Enough  gray  mists  and  tempests,  gloomy  clouds. 

Almost  as  much  as  man  bears  here  below. 

A  graybeard  he  lies  down,  a  youth  he  rises, 

With  new-gained  strength  afresh  o’er  heaven  he  runs  — 

O  mother,  mother,  yea,  thou  righteous  angel, 

My  need  is  e’en  as  grievous  as  the  sun’s. 

The  four  preceding  poems  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  F.  Chudoba, 
'  A  Short  Survey  of  Czech  Literature.’  London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons, 
Ltd.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
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Jo  So  MACHAR 

BROODING 

A  FEW  more  years  —  and  they  will  drag  my  bones, 
And  let  them  in  a,  charnel-house  be  shed, 

After  my  melodies  have  hushed  their  tones, 

Mute  as  a  grove,  whence  nightingales  have  fled. 

Will  some  one  then  the  empty  skull  upraise 
Upon  his  trembling  hand,  with  Flamlet’s  view 
Amid  the  cradle  of  my  dreams  to  gaze, 

That  has  to  nature  paid  its  final  due? 

Will  he  mark  out  each  divers  track  of  thought, 

The  irk  of  love,  and  all  the  anguish  there? 

And  will  the  pallid  jawbone  tell  him  aught 
Of  laurels  that  this  brow  was  fain  to  wear? 

And  will  he  wonder  where  the  soul  may  lag 
That  once  urged  on  its  wings  to  starward  flight? 

Pooh!  He  will  mumble  forth  some  pious  tag, 

And  cast  the  livid  skull  away  from  sight! 


DURER  PAINTING  THE  SAVIOUR’S  HEAD,  1526 


THEE  do  I  seek  for,  O  my  tortured  Lord, 

Through  the  wide  world  —  I  seek,  but  do  not  find; 
Tiger-like,  serpent-like  is  man,  and  aye, 

One  of  the  brood  the  devil  pastureth, 

Yet,  deignest  Thou  to  sojourn  in  the  world, 

Only  a  human  soul  is  Thine  abode, 

As  Luther,  man  and  servitor  of  God, 

Or  Melancthon,  who  is  Thy  wisdom’s  bee. 

My  tortured  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that 
Thou  shouldest  come  beneath  my  roof.  But  Thou, 

O  Love,  yet  graciously  approachest.  In 
Most  wondrous  moments  do  I  feel  that  Thou 
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Dost  take  Thine  ease  amid  the  chamber  of 
My  spirit;  with  mine  eyes  Thou  gazest.  Thou 
Vouchsafest  gently  with  my  breath  to  breathe. 

Wherefore  to  Thy  most  hallowed  head  I  dare 
To  give  my  lineaments,  most  gracious  Lord! 


JAROSLAV  VRCHLICKY 

PASTEL  (TO  JULIUS  ZEYER) 

I  LOVE  the  roads  that  have  not  at  their  edges 

Dark  houses,  but  are  fringed  with  garden-hedges. 
Walls  ivy-clad  on  all  sides  greet  the  eye: 

So  peaceful  ’tis,  and  rare  the  passer-by, 

His  tread  rings  hollow;  springtide  best  of  all  — 
Meseems,  youth  pulses  in  the  aging  wall: 

When  in  the  throng  of  trees  the  leaves  first  glitter. 
When  in  his  home  the  titmouse  starts  to  twitter, 

On  the  white  birches,  ’mid  the  clod-borne  scent, 

And  ancient  poplars  pondering  are  bent 
To  palace  casements,  with  spring’s  advent  filled; 

Alone  I  rove,  my  dreaming  soul  is  thrilled 
With  spring.  Today  a  smiling  noontide  beamed. 

Upon  bough-shaded  walls  the  sunshine  streamed: 

I  wander  —  steps  resound.  I  lift  my  gaze; 

A  nun,  gray  sister,  on  my  pathway  strays: 

Two  blossoming  hyacinths  she  bears  with  her; 

On  one  a  blazing  blossom  is  astir: 

The  second  doth  a  moon-white  luster  shed: 

And  still  I  gaze,  how  the  nun  droops  her  head 
Upon  the  flower;  her  timid  eyes  are  bent. 

Violets  from  old-time  gardens  scatter  scent. 


The  three  preceding  poems  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Paul  Selver, 
'Modern  Czech  Poetry.’  London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
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The  smallest  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  are  the  Lusatian  Serbs  or  Wends,  the 
last  survivors  of  the  Slavs  of  Eastern  Germany.  They  have  passed  through 
the  same  awakening  of  national  consciousness  as  the  other  groups,  and  their 
literature  under  Czech  influence  shows  the  same  qualities  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  other  nations. 


HANBR3J  ZE3LER 

Handrij  Zeiler  (1804-1872)  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revival  of  national 
consciousness  among  the  Lusatian  Serbs.  The  poem  here  given  well  illustrates 
one  aspect  of  the  movement  for  a  Slavonic  brotherhood. 


WHAT  IS  THE  SERBIAN  NATIVE  LAND? 


WHAT  is  the  Serbian  native  Land? 
In  Brandenburg  or  Saxony? 
Where  mighty  Elbe  rolls  along, 
The  Spree  joins  in  with  current  strong? 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 

What  is  the  Serbian  native  land? 

The  Baltic  coast  or  else  Litwa? 

The  proud  and  ancient  fatherland 
Of  the  Weneti  famed  and  grand? 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 


What  is  the  Serbian  native  land? 
Moravia  or  Czechy  old? 

The  power  of  the  Czechs  is  past 
Their  liberty  is  gone  at  last, 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 
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What  is  the  Serbian  native  land? 

Where  knightly  Poland  lies  in  chains 
Which  bravely  for  its  freedom  fought 
And  for  the  union  which  it  sought? 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 

What  is  the  Serbian  native  land? 

Illyria,  Dalmatia? 

Or  old  Ragusa  known  to  be 
The  queen  of  all  the  mighty  sea? 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 

What  is  the  Serbian  native  land? 
Slavonia  or  Serbia? 

Where  is  a  kindred  race  and  name, 

And  where  King  Milosh  holds  his  reign? 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 


What  is  the  Serbian  native  land? 

Is  it  the  endless  plain  of  Russia? 

One  third  the  earth  is  in  its  sway, 

In  it  e’er  shines  the  light  of  day? 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no! 

Our  native  land  must  greater  be! 

Then  name  to  me  this  mighty  land! 

The  Elbe  and  the  Danube  bound  it! 

The  Black  and  Arctic  Seas  it  meets, 

Kamchatka  and  the  Baltic  greets! 

That  is,  that  is 

Our  native  mighty  Serbian  land! 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


WE  do  not  know  whether  the  original  Bulgars  still  spoke  their 
native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  Turkic,  when  they  entered  the  Balkans. 
In  any  case  they  soon  adopted  the  Slavonic  language,  and  the 
first  Bulgarian  empire  rose  to  be,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  most  important 
Slavonic  state  in  the  peninsula.  Its  power  terminated  in  1018  with  the  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  by  the  Greek  emperor  Basil,  surnamed  the  Bulgar-slayer.  A  second 
Bulgarian  empire,  less  powerful,  failed  to  recover  all  the  lost  territory,  and 
collapsed  in  its  turn  with  the  capture  of  its  capital  Tirnovo  by  the  Turks 
in  1393. 

From  this  date,  for  over  four  hundred  years,  an  independent  Bulgaria  did 
not  exist.  Controlled  politically  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  and  religiously  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  people  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  national 
consciousness,  and  Bulgaria  was  the  last  of  the  Slavonic  countries  to  emerge 
from  the  long  period  of  depression.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  there  a  definite  stirring  of  a  national  movement.  Then,  as  soon 
as  independence  was  achieved,  the  country  became  involved  in  a  series  of  ex¬ 
ternal  wars,  suffering  disastrous  defeat  in  the  last  of  these,  the  World  War. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  history,  Bulgaria  played  an  important  part  in 
the  dissemination  of  Byzantine  culture  among  the  Slavs.  St.  Cyril  and  St. 
Methodius  were  born  near  Salonica,  and  the  language  in  which  they  wrote 
their  Slavonic  translations  has  been  claimed  as  Old  Bulgarian. 

With  the  final  collapse  of  the  empire  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  literary  production  practically  ceased  for  centuries.  Then,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  the  national  spirit  began  to  revive,  there  was  a  new 
interest  in  literature,  and  among  the  exiles  in  the  neighboring  states  publish¬ 
ing  began  as  early  as  1842,  though  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  first  journal 
was  published  in  Bulgaria  itself,  at  Ruse. 

Independence  and  patriotism  were  the  natural  themes  of  these  first  steps. 
The  revolutionist  Christo  Botev,  killed  with  two  hundred  followers  in  a 
battle  with  the  Turks  in  1876,  may  be  considered  the  first  poet  of  any  con¬ 
sequence.  His  successor,  Ivan  Vazov,  more  cultured  and  less  martial,  died  in 
1921,  thus  linking  the  struggle  for  Bulgarian  independence  with  events 
of  our  own  day. 

Pencho  Slaveykov  (1866-1912)  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  develop 
something  beyond  the  bold  and  courageous  nationalism  which  had  marked 
the  literature  of  the  first  period.  Since  that  time  Bulgarian  literature  has  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly,  and,  like  all  the  literatures  of  Europe,  it  has  felt  the  impulse 
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toward  realism  exerted  by  the  liberal  and  radical  writers  of  Russia.  More  re¬ 
cently  it  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Romanticists  and  of  various 
modernistic  groups.  At  present  writers  of  the  younger  generation,  though 
still  permeated  with  national  feeling,  are  realizing  more  fully  the  other 
problems  and  emotions  of  life,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  still  greater 
achievement  as  we  pass  further  from  the  struggle  and  confusion  attendant 
upon  Bulgaria’s  defeat  in  the  World  War. 


IVAN  VAZOV 


TO  the  world  at  large  Bulgarian  literature  is  represented  by  Vazov 
alone,  an  author  in  whom  the  Bulgarian  spirit  finds  its  best  ex¬ 
pression.  Nothing  could  be  racier  of  the  soil  than  the  poems  and  ro¬ 
mances  of  Ivan  Vazov,  born  in  1850  in  the  little  town  of  Sopot,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Balkan.  No  book  was  ever  more  thoroughly  and  lovingly 
steeped  in  local  color  than  his  most  widely  read  novel,  'Under  the  Yoke.’ 
From  the  outset  his  patriotism,  poured  out  year  after  year  in  a  cause  that 
seemed  utterly  hopeless,  takes  a  form  so  exalted  as  to  raise  him  above  the  mere 
delineator  of  character  and  gatherer  of  specimens.  As  the  political  aspirations 
of  his  nation  gradually  realized  themselves,  the  writer  kept  widening  the 
sphere  of  his  sympathy  until  his  patriotism  became  subservient  to  his  love 
of  humanity.  Besides,  an  irresistible  affinity  felt  in  boyhood  for  writers  like 
Pushkin,  Nekrasov,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo  could  but  have  a  happy 
effect  on  a  kindred  spirit;  and  when  the  erstwhile  pupil  became  in  turn  a 
master,  he  summed  up  his  creed  in  the  universal  triad,  Nature,  Love,  and 
God.  On  a  naturally  nervous  and  impetuous  style  the  example  set  by  those 
masters  could  but  exert  a  beneficial  influence.  Who  shall  say  how  far  a 
scrupulous  choice  of  words,  and  a  keen  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  verse  and 
prose,  may  not  have  tended  to  rescue  the  young  revolutionist  from  becoming 
the  ephemeral  organ  of  a  political  insurrection? 

In  1870,  the  year  in  which  the  Turkish  government  recognized  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  Vazov  contributed  his  first  original  poem, 
'  The  Pine  Tree,’  to  a  Bulgarian  periodical  published  by  exiles  who  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Rumania.  Thither  the  young  poet’s  father  decided  to  send  him 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  there  engage  in  commerce.  On  his  way  Vazov  met 
the  "  Apostle  of  Bulgarian  freedom,”  Vasil  Levski,  who,  three  years  later 
(1873),  was  to  forfeit  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country;  and  in  Rumania 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Liuben  Karavelov,  Christo  Botev,  and  other 
prominent  Bulgarian  authors  and  patriots.  Vazov’s  drama  'Vagabonds’  pre¬ 
sents  a  rather  gloomy  picture  of  the  life  of  Bulgarian  exiles,  most  of  whom 
were  reduced  to  miserable  circumstances. 

In  1872  Vazov  returned  to  his  native  village,  the  richer  for  a  bundle  of 
poems,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  father,  who  had  expected  riches  of 
a  more  tangible  sort.  Soon  Bulgaria  began  to  stir  in  preparation  of  the  struggle 
for  her  freedom,  and  young  Vazov  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Compelled  to  leave  his  native  land,  he  went  to  Bucharest,  where  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  'Sorrows  of  Bulgaria,’  appeared  in  1877,  and  thence  to 
the  country  of  his  hopes,  Russia.  Now  appeared  his  '  Banner  and  Lyre,’  and 
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'  Deliverance,’  volumes  of  odes  in  commemoration  of  his  country’s  progress 
toward  freedom. 

He  had  just  returned  to  Shvistov  in  1877  when  word  came  that  his  birth¬ 
place  had  been  destroyed,  his  father  put  to  death  by  the  Turks,  and  his 
mother  and  brothers  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  "  in  the  heart  of  the  Rhodope  ” 
(a  region  afterwards  described  in  one  of  his  principal  works,  bearing  that 
title) .  His  afflictions,  far  from  diminishing  his  powers,  seem  only  to  have 
stimulated  them;  and  were  followed  by  the  period  of  rapid  production  to  which 
his  best  work  belongs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  composed  after  the  manner 
of  Hugo’s  '  Legende  des  Siecles  ’  '  The  Epic  ’  —  not  strictly  an  epic  —  '  of 
the  Forgotten.’  He  also  conducted  several  periodicals,  and  undertook,  in 
collaboration  with  Velichkov,  a  complete  anthology  of  Bulgarian  literature, 
besides  beginning  with  him  the  task  of  translating  into  Bulgarian  the  literature 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  'Italy’  (1884)  was  the  first  book  in  which  a 
Bulgarian  poet  revealed  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  The  next  year  Vazov 
took  part  in  the  Serbian  War,  and  on  the  battlefields  composed  most  of  the 
poems  of  the  volume  named  '  Slivnitsa  ’  in  memory  of  his  country’s  victory 
at  that  place.  After  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  had  been  established,  he 
became  deputy  to  the  national  assembly,  but  the  friendship  he  always  showed 
to  Russia  resulted  in  his  banishment  by  her  arch-enemy  Stambulov,  in  1886.  It 
was  at  Odessa  that  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  whose  title,  '  Pod  Igoto,’  is  the 
exact  equivalent  for  the  phrase  '  Under  the  Yoke.’  It  appeared  in  the  '  Sbor- 
nik  ’  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  Sofia  in  1889. 

Recalled  to  Sofia  in  1889,  Vazov  made  it  his  home;  and  poured  out  poems, 
novels,  idyls,  historical  sketches,  comedies,  and  dramas,  several  of  which  were 
performed  with  signal  success.  An  English  critic,  while  hailing  the  advent 
of  '  Under  the  Yoke,’  predicted  that  it  was  not  likely  its  author  would  "ever 
recapture  this  first  fine  careless  rapture.”  The  two  novels  of  modern  Bulgarian 
life,  'New  Ground’  (1896)  and  'The  Queen  of  Kazalar  ’  (1902)  bear  out 
that  prediction.  Their  chief  shortcoming  is  want  of  a  great  theme  and  of 
powerful  characters.  Ancient  Bulgarian  history  has  furnished  Vazov  the  set¬ 
ting  of  his  dramas,  'Over  the  Abyss’  (1907)  and  '  Ivailo  ’  (1913),  rich  in 
effective  situations,  but  inadequate  in  the  psychological  delineation  of  the 
characters,  which  fail  to  impress  us  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Vazov’s  talent  was  mainly  lyrical.  Two  volumes  of  poems,  'Songs  of  a 
Wanderer’  (1899)  and  'Under  Our  Sky’  (1900),  which  constitute  the 
poetic  commentary  to  his  novels,  are  in  the  author’s  best  vein  and  fulfil  the 
promise  of  '  Echoes,’  that  revealed  Vazov  the  thinker.  He  found  favor  with 
Bulgarian  youth  with  his  'Legends  ’  (1910) .  All  these  poems  bear  witness  to 
the  consummate  mastery  of  language,  the  fire  and  freshness  of  style  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  writer,  and  the  simplicity  of  feeling  and  enthusiastic  optimism  that 
marked  the  man  and  endeared  him  to  his  people.  He  died  September 
22,  1921. 
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THE  PINE-TREE 

BELOW  the  great  Balkan,  a  stone’s-throw  from  Thrace, 
Where  the  mountain,  majestic  and  straight  as  a  wall, 
Lifts  his  terrible  back  —  in  a  bird-haunted  place 
Where  green  boughs  are  waving,  white  torrents  appall. 

With  yellowing  marbles,  with  moldering  eaves, 

Mute  rises  the  cloister,  girt  round  with  the  hills 
And  mingling  its  gloom  with  the  glimmer  of  leaves, 

The  newness  of  blossoms,  the  freshness  of  rills. 

Without  the  high  walls  what  commotion  and  whirr! 

Within  them  how  solemn,  how  startling  the  hush! 

All  is  steeped  in  a  slumber  that  nothing  can  stir  — 

Not  the  waterfall  shattered  to  foam  in  its  rush. 

In  that  hallowed  inclosure,  above  the  quaint  shrine, 

With  angel  and  martyr  in  halo  and  shroud, 

Looms  a  giant-limbed  tree  —  a  magnificent  pine, 

Whose  black  summit  is  plunged  in  the  soft  summer  cloud. 

As  the  wings  of  an  eagle  are  opened  for  flight, 

As  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  shields  from  the  heat, 

So  he  shoots  out  his  branches  to  left  and  to  right, 

Till  they  shade  every  tomb  in  that  tranquil  retreat. 

The  monk  with  white  beard  saw  him  ever  the  same  — 
Unaltered  in  grandeur,  in  height  or  in  girth; 

Nor  can  anyone  living  declare  when  that  frame 
Was  first  lifted  in  air,  or  the  root  pierced  the  earth. 

That  mysterious  root  that  has  long  ceased  to  grow, 

Sunken  deep  in  the  soil  —  who  can  tell  where  it  ends? 

That  inscrutable  summit  what  mortal  can  know? 

Like  a  cloud,  with  the  limitless  azure  it  blends. 

And  perchance  the  old  landmark,  by  ages  unbent, 

Is  sole  witness  to  valor  and  virtue  long  past. 

Peradventure  he  broods  o’er  each  mighty  event 
That  once  moved  him  to  rapture  or  made  him  aghast. 
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And  ’tis  thus  he  lives  on,  meeting  storm  after  storm 
With  contempt  and  defiance  —  a  stranger  to  dread. 

Nor  can  summer  or  winter,  that  all  things  transform, 

Steal  the  plumes  from  his  shaggy  and  resolute  head. 

From  the  crotches  and  tufts  of  those  wide-waving  boughs, 
Blithe  birds  by  the  hundred  are  pouring  their  lays; 

There  in  utter  seclusion  their  nestlings  they  house, 

Far  from  envy  and  hate  passing  halcyon  days. 

Last  of  all  save  the  mountain,  the  Balkan’s  own  son 
Takes  the  tinge  of  the  sunset.  A  crown  as  of  fire 

First  of  all  he  receives  from  the  new-risen  one, 

And  salutes  his  dear  guest  with  the  small  feathered  choir. 

But  alas!  in  old  age,  though  with  confident  heart 

He  yet  springs  toward  the  zenith,  majestic  and  tall  — 

Since  he  too  of  a  world  full  of  peril  is  part, 

The  same  fate  hath  found  him  that  overtakes  all. 

On  a  sinister  night  came  the  thunder’s  long  roll; 

No  cave  of  the  mountain  but  echoed  that  groan. 

All  at  once  fell  the  storm  upon  upland  and  knoll 
With  implacable  fury  aforetime  unknown. 

The  fields  were  deserted,  the  valleys  complained; 

The  heavens  grew  lurid  with  flash  after  flash; 

In  the  track  of  the  tempest  no  creature  remained  — 

Only  terror  and  gloom  and  the  thunderbolt’s  crash. 

As  of  old,  the  huge  tree  his  assailant  repays 

With  intense  indignation,  with  thrust  after  thrust; 

Till  uprooted,  confounded,  his  whole  length  he  lays. 

With  a  heart-rending  cry  of  despair,  in  the  dust. 

As  a  warrior  attacked  without  warning  rebounds 
Undismayed  from  each  stroke  of  his  deadliest  foe  — 

Then  staggers  and  languishes,  covered  with  wounds, 
Knowing  well  that  his  footing  he  soon  must  forego; 

As  he  still  struggles  on  in  the  enemy’s  grasp, 

Falling  only  in  death,  yielding  only  to  fate 

With  a  final  convulsion,  a  single  deep  gasp, 

That  at  least  he  survive  not  his  fallen  estate  — 
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So  the  pine-tree,  perceiving  the  end  of  his  reign, 

Yet  unsplintered,  uncleft  in  that  desperate  strife, 

Vouchsafed  not  to  witness  the  victor’s  disdain, 

But  with  dignity  straightway  relinquished  his  life. 

He  is  fallen!  he  lies  there  immobile,  august; 

Full  of  years,  full  of  scars,  on  the  greensward  he  lies. 

Till  last  evening  how  proudly  his  summit  he  thrust, 

To  the  wonder  of  all  men,  far  into  the  skies. 

And  behold,  as  a  conqueror  closes  the  fray 

With  one  mortal  stroke  more  to  his  down-trodden  foe, 

Then  ignoring  the  conquest,  all  honors  would  pay, 

Shedding  tears  for  the  hero  his  hand  hath  brought  low  — 

Thus  the  whirlwind,  forgetting  his  fury,  grew  dumb, 

Now  that  prone  on  the  turf  his  antagonist  lay; 

And  revering  the  victim  his  stroke  had  o’ercome, 

To  profound  lamentation  and  weeping  gave  way. 

Translated  by  Lucy  C.  Bull 


THE  SEWING-PARTY  AT  ALTINOVO 
From  '  Under  the  Yoke  ’ 

OGNIANOV  now  turned  back  towards  Altinovo,  a  village  which 
lay  in  the  western  corner  of  the  valley.  It  was  a  two-hours’  journey; 
but  his  horse  was  exhausted  and  the  road  was  bad,  so  that  he  only 
just  reached  the  village  before  dark,  pursued  right  up  to  the  outskirts  by 
the  famished  howls  of  the  wolves. 

He  entered  by  the  Bulgarian  quarter  (the  village  was  a  mixed  one,  con¬ 
taining  both  Turks  and  Bulgarians),  and  soon  stopped  before  old  Tsanko’s 
door. 

Tsanko  was  a  native  of  Klissoura,  but  had  long  ago  taken  up  his  abode  in 
the  village.  He  was  a  simple,  kindly  peasant,  and  a  warm  patriot.  The  apostles 
often  slept  at  his  house.  He  received  Ognianov  with  open  arms. 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  luck,  your  coming  to  me.  We’ve  got  a  sewing-party  on  to¬ 
night —  you  can  have  a  good  look  at  our  girls.  You  won’t  find  the  time  heavy 
on  your  hands,  I’ll  be  bound,”  said  Tsanko  with  a  smile,  as  he  showed  the 
way  in. 

Ognianov  hastened  to  tell  him  that  he  was  being  pursued,  and  for  what 
reason. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  it,”  said  Tsanko:  "you  don’t  suppose  just  be¬ 
cause  our  village  is  a  bit  out  of  the  way,  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  goes  on 
outside?  ” 

"  But  shan’t  I  be  putting  you  out?  ” 

"Don’t  you  mind,  I  tell  you.  You  must  look  out  among  the  girls  tonight 
for  one  to  carry  the  flag,”  laughed  Tsanko;  "there  —  you  can  see  them  all 
from  this  window,  like  a  king.” 

Ognianov  was  in  a  small  dark  closet,  the  window  of  which,  covered  with 
wooden  trellis-work,  looked  on  to  the  large  common  room:  here  the  sewing- 
party  was  already  assembling.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  principal  girls  of  the 
village;  the  object  being  to  assist  in  making  the  trousseau  for  Tsanko’s 
daughter  Donka.  The  fire  burned  brightly  and  lighted  up  the  walls,  which 
boasted  no  ornament  save  a  print  of  St.  Ivan  of  Rilo,  and  the  bright  glazed 
dishes  on  the  shelves.  The  furniture  —  as  in  most  well-to-do  villagers’  houses 

—  consisted  of  a  water-butt,  a  wardrobe,  a  shelf,  and  the  great  cupboard 
which  contained  all  Tsanko’s  household  goods.  All  the  guests,  both  male 
and  female,  were  seated  on  the  floor,  which  was  covered  with  skins  and  car¬ 
pets.  Besides  the  light  of  the  fire  there  were  also  two  petroleum  lamps  burn¬ 
ing  —  a  special  luxury  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  long  since  Ognianov  had  been  present  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind, 

—  a  curious  custom  sanctioned  by  antiquity.  From  his  dark  recess  he  watched 
with  interest  the  simple  scenes  of  the  still  primitive  village  life.  The  door 
opened,  and  Tsanko’s  wife  came  to  him:  she  was  a  buxom  and  talkative 
dame,  also  from  Klissoura.  She  sat  down  by  Ognianov’s  side,  and  began  to 
point  out  to  him  the  most  remarkable  girls  present,  with  the  necessary  details. 

"  Do  you  see  that  fat  rosy-cheeked  girl  there?  That’s  Sta'fka  Chonina. 
See  what  a  sad,  sad  look  Ivan  Kill-the-Bear  gives  her  now  and  again.  He 
barks  for  her  like  a  sheep-dog  when  he  wants  to  make  her  laugh.  She’s  very 
industrious,  quick-witted,  and  cleanly.  Only  she  ought  to  marry  at  once, 
poor  girl  —  she’s  getting  so  fat:  she’ll  be  thinner  after  marriage.  It’s  just  the 
opposite  of  your  town  girls.  The  girl  to  the  left  of  her  is  Tsveta  Prodanova: 
she  is  in  love  with  the  lad  over  there  with  his  mustache  sticking  out  like  a 
skewer.  She’s  a  lively  one  for  you  —  see  her  eyes  in  every  corner  of  the  room 
at  once;  but  she’s  a  good  girl.  That’s  Draganov’s  Tsveta  by  her  side;  and  next 
to  her  Rai'ka,  the  Pope’s  daughter.  I’d  rather  have  those  two  than  twenty 
of  your  fine  ladies  from  Philippopolis.  Do  you  see  their  white  throats,  just 
like  ducks?  Why,  I  once  caught  my  Tsanko  saying  he’d  give  his  vineyard  at 
Mai  Tepe,  just  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  one  of  them  on  the  chin!  Didn’t  I  just 
box  his  ears  for  him,  the  vagabond!  Do  you  see  that  girl  to  the  right  of  fat 
Sta’fka?  That’s  Kara  Velio’s  daughter:  she’s  a  great  swell;  five  young  fellows 
have  already  been  after  her,  but  her  father  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  say  to 
them.  He’s  keeping  her  for  somebody,  the  old  weasel  —  you  know  he  looks 
just  like  a  weasel.  Ivan  Nedeliov’ll  have  her,  or  I’ll  bite  my  tongue  out.  There’s 
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Rada  Milkina:  she  sings  like  the  nightingale  on  our  plum-tree  —  but  she’s  a 
lazybones,  between  ourselves.  I’d  rather  have  Dimka  Todorova,  standing  over 
there  by  the  shelf:  there’s  a  blooming  rose  for  you!  If  I  was  a  bachelor  I’d 
propose  to  her  at  once.  Why  don’t  you  take  her  yourself?  That’s  the  Peevs’ 
girl  standing  by  our  Donka.  She’s  a  pretty  girl,  and  industrious  into  the 
bargain  —  so  they  say  —  she’s  as  good  as  our  Donka.  She’s  got  a  sweet 
voice,  like  Rada  Milkina,  and  laughs  like  a  swallow  twittering:  you  listen  to 
her.” 

As  she  stood  there  by  Bo'icho  in  the  dark,  she  reminded  him  of  the  scene 
in  the  '  Divina  Commedia  ’  where  Beatrice,  at  the  gate  of  hell,  points  out 
to  Dante  one  by  one  the  condemned,  and  tells  him  their  history. 

Ognianov  listened  more  or  less  attentively:  he  was  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  picture,  and  cared  little  for  the  explanations.  The  bolder  among  the  girls 
jested  with  the  lads,  flirted  with  them  archly,  and  laughed  merrily  the  while. 
They  were  answered  by  the  deep  guffaws  of  the  youths,  who  looked  shyly 
across  at  the  weaker  sex.  Jests,  taunts,  and  chaff  followed  in  one  continual 
flow:  loud  laughter  was  called  forth  by  jokes  with  a  double  meaning,  which 
sometimes  brought  the  hot  blush  to  the  girls’  cheeks.  Tsanko  alone  took  no 
part  in  the  merry-making.  His  wife  was  busy  with  the  stew-pan,  where  the 
supper  was  preparing.  As  for  Donka,  she  couldn’t  stay  still  for  a  moment. 

"  Come,  you’ve  chaffed  each  other  enough  now:  suppose  you  give  us  a 
song,”  cried  the  housewife,  as  she  left  Bo'icho  and  returned  to  her  saucepans 
on  the  fire.  "Now  then,  Rada,  Stanka,  sing  something  and  put  the  young 
men  to  shame.  Young  men  are  not  worth  a  brass  button  nowadays:  they  can’t 
sing.” 

Rada  and  Stanka  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice.  They  at  once  began  a  song, 
which  was  taken  up  by  all  those  girls  who  could  sing;  these  at  once  formed 
into  two  choruses:  the  first  sang  one  verse,  and  then  waited  while  the  second 
repeated  it.  The  better  singers  were  in  the  first  choir,  the  others  repeating 
the  verse  in  a  lower  key. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the  song  they  sang:  — 

Well-a-day!  the  youthful  couple;  well-a-day!  they  fell  in  love; 

Well-a-day!  in  love  they’d  fallen;  well-a-day!  from  earliest  youth. 

Well-a-day!  they  met  each  other;  well-a-day!  last  night  they  met. 

Well-a-day!  all  in  the  darkness;  well-a-day!  just  down  the  street. 

Well-a-day!  the  silver  moonlight;  well-a-day!  shone  down  on  them. 

Well-a-day!  the  stars  were  twinkling;  well-a-day!  within  the  sky. 

Yet,  well-a-day!  the  youthful  couple;  well-a-day!  they’re  sitting  still. 

Well-a-day!  yes,  still  they’re  sitting;  well-a-day!  in  loving  talk. 

Well-a-day!  her  jug  of  water;  well-a-day!  it’s  frozen  hard. 

Well-a-day!  his  oaken  cudgel;  well-a-day!  how  long  it’s  grown. 

But,  well-a-day!  the  youthful  couple;  well-a-day!  they’re  sitting  yet! 
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When  the  song  came  to  an  end,  the  youths  were  loud  in  applause:  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  every  one  of  them;  its  pleasing  refrain  brought  up  memories  of  past 
experience.  As  for  Ivan  Kill-the-Bear,  he  was  devouring  Stai'ka  Chonina  with 
his  eyes:  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

"  That’s  the  kind  of  song  to  sing  over  again  —  ay,  and  to  act  all  day  long!  ” 
he  cried  in  his  deep  bass  voice. 

All  the  girls  laughed,  and  many  an  arch  look  was  cast  at  Kill-the-Bear. 

He  was  a  perfect  mountain  of  a  man,  of  gigantic  stature  and  herculean 
strength,  with  a  big,  bony  face,  but  not  over  bright.  However,  he  was  great  at 
singing;  that  is  to  say,  his  voice  corresponded  with  his  size.  He  now  became 
cross,  and  withdrew  silently  behind  the  girls,  where  he  suddenly  barked  like 
an  old  sheep-dog.  The  girls  started  in  terror  at  first,  and  then  laughed  at  him, 
and  the  bolder  ones  among  them  began  to  tease  him:  one  of  them  sang,  mock¬ 
ingly:  — 

Ivan,  you  bright-hued  turtle-dove, 

Ivan,  you  slender  poplar. 

Stai'ka  added:  — 

Ivan,  you  shaggy  old  she-bear, 

Ivan,  you  lanky  clothes-prop! 

More  giggling  and  laughter  followed.  Ivan  became  furious.  He  stared  in 
dumb  bewilderment  at  the  rosy-cheeked  Stai'ka  Chonina,  who  mocked  so  un¬ 
kindly  her  fervent  adorer;  he  opened  a  mouth  like  a  boa-constrictor’s,  and 
roared  out:  — 

Said  Peika’s  aunt  one  day  to  her  — 

"  Why,  Peika  girl,  why,  Peika  girl, 

The  people  freely  talk  of  you! 

The  people,  all  the  neighbors,  say 
That  you’ve  become  so  fat  and  full, 

That  you’re  so  plump  and  fleshy  now, 

All  through  your  uncle’s  shepherd  lad.”  — 

"  O  aunty  dear,  O  darling  aunt, 

Let  people  freely  talk  of  me! 

Let  people,  all  the  neighbors,  say 
That  if  I’m  fat  and  fleshy  now, 

If  I’ve  become  so  plump  and  full, 

It’s  from  my  father’s  wheaten  bread, 

My  father’s  white  and  wheaten  bread; 

For  while  I  knead  it  in  the  trough, 

A  basketful  of  grapes  I  pluck, 

And  drink  a  jar  of  red,  red  wine.” 
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Sta’ika  blushed  at  this  bitter  innuendo:  her  red  cheeks  became  as  fiery  as  if 
she  had  dyed  them  in  cochineal.  The  spiteful  giggles  of  the  other  girls  pierced 
her  to  the  heart.  Some  with  assumed  simplicity  asked: 

"  Why,  how  ever  can  one  pick  grapes  and  drink  wine  at  the  same  time?  The 
song  must  be  all  wrong.” 

"  Why,  of  course,  either  the  song’s  wrong  or  else  the  girl’s  wrong,”  answered 
another. 

This  cutting  criticism  still  further  enraged  Sta'ika.  She  threw  a  crushing 
look  at  the  triumphant  Ivan,  and  sang  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  rage:  — 

"  O  Pei’ka,  brighter  than  the  poppy, 

Is  all  your  needlework  so  fine, 

And  all  my  many,  many  visits, 

Are  all  of  these  to  be  in  vain? 

Come,  Pei'ka,  won’t  you  have  me,  dear?  ”  — 

"Why,  Yonko,  why,  you  filthy  drudge, 

Could  Pei'ka  ever  fall  in  love 
With  such  a  swineherd  as  yourself? 

A  swineherd  and  a  cattle  drover  — 

Some  wealthy  farmer’s  filthy  drudge? 

She’d  put  you  down  before  the  door, 

The  little  door  behind  the  house; 

That  when  she  passes  in  and  out 
To  fetch  the  calves  and  heifers  in, 

If  she  should  chance  to  soil  her  shoes, 

She’d  wipe  them  clean  upon  your  back.” 

It  was  a  crushing  repartee  to  a  savage  attack. 

Sta'ika  now  looked  proudly  round  her.  Her  shaft  had  struck  home.  Ivan 
Kill-the-Bear  stood  motionless,  as  if  transfixed,  with  staring  eyes.  A  loud  peal 
of  laughter  greeted  his  discomfiture.  The  whole  party  was  gazing  curiously  at 
him.  Tears  started  to  his  eyes  from  very  shame  and  wounded  vanity.  The 
spectators  laughed  still  louder.  The  mistress  of  the  house  became  angry. 

"  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this,  girls?  Is  this  the  way  to  behave  with  the 
lads,  instead  of  being  kind  and  pleasant  to  one  another,  as  you  ought  to? 
Stai’ka  —  Ivan  —  you  ought  to  be  cooing  together  like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves.” 

"  It’s  only  lovers  who  quarrel,”  said  Tsanko  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

Ivan  Kill-the-Bear  rose  and  went  out  angrily,  as  if  to  protest  against  these 
words. 

"  Like  loves  like,”  averred  Neda  Liagovicha. 

"Well,  Neda,  God  loves  a  good  laugher,”  said  Kono  Goran,  Kill-the- 
Bear’s  cousin. 

"  Now,  boys,  sing  us  some  old  ha'idoud  song,  to  put  a  little  life  into  us,”  said 
Tsanko.  The  lads  sang  in  chorus:  — ■ 
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Alas  for  poor  Stoyan,  alas! 

Two  ambushes  they  laid  for  him, 

But  in  the  third  they  captured  him. 

The  cruel  ropes  they’ve  fastened  round  him  — 

They’ve  bound  his  strong  and  manly  arms. 

Alas!  they’ve  carried  poor  Stoyan 
To  Erin’s  house,  the  village  pope, 

And  Rouja,  a  stepdaughter,  too; 

But  Rouja  sat  and  milked  the  cow 
Beside  the  little  garden  gate, 

While  they  were  sweeping  in  the  yard, 

And  gayly  cried  the  sisters  twain  — 

"Ha!  ha!  Stoyan,”  they  cried  to  him: 

“  Tomorrow  morn  they’ll  hang  you  up 
Before  the  palace  of  the  king  — 

You’ll  dangle  for  the  queen  to  see, 

And  all  the  princes  and  princesses.” 

But  Stoyan  softly  said  to  Rouja: 

"  Dear  Rouja,  you  the  pope’s  stepdaughter, 

It’s  not  my  life  I  care  about, 

It’s  not  for  the  bright  world  I  mourn  — 

A  brave  man  never  weeps  or  mourns: 

But  yet,  I  beg  you,  Rouja  dear, 

Oh!  let  them  put  a  clean  shirt  on  me, 

And  let  them  brush  and  deck  my  hair; 

That’s  all  I  ask  for,  Rouja  dear. 

For  when  a  man’s  led  out  to  die, 

His  shirt  should  spotless  be,  and  white, 

His  hair  should  be  arrayed  and  trim.” 

Ognianov  listened  with  secret  excitement  to  the  close  of  the  song. 

"  This  Stoyan,”  he  thought,  "  is  the  very  type  of  the  legendary  Bulgarian 
ha'idoud,  with  his  calm  courage  in  facing  death.  Not  a  word  of  sorrow,  of 
despair,  or  even  of  hope.  He  only  wants  to  die  looking  his  best.  Ah!  if  this 
heroical  fatalism  has  only  passed  into  the  Bulgarian  of  today,  I  shall  be  quite 
easy  in  mind  as  to  the  end  of  our  struggle.  That’s  the  struggle  I  seek  for  — 
that’s  the  strength  I  want:  to  know  how  to  die  —  that’s  half  the  battle.” 

Just  then  the  kavala,  or  shepherd’s  reed-pipees,  struck  up.  Their  sound,  at 
first  low  and  melancholy,  swelled  gradually  and  rose  higher  and  higher;  the 
eyes  of  the  pipers  flashed,  their  faces  flushed  with  excitement,  the  clear  notes 
rang  out  and  filled  the  night  with  their  weird  mountain  melody.  They  sum¬ 
moned  up  the  spirit  of  the  Balkan  peaks  and  gorges,  they  recalled  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  mountain  glades,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  at  noon  while  the 
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sheep  are  resting,  the  scent  of  the  corn-flower,  the  echoes  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  cool,  sweet  air  of  the  valleys.  The  reed-pipe  is  the  harp  of  the  Bulgarian 
mountains  and  plains. 

All  were  now  listening  enchanted  as  they  drank  in  the  familiar  and  friendly 
sounds  of  the  poetic  music.  Tsanko  and  his  wife,  standing  with  clasped  hands 
by  the  fire,  listened  as  if  entranced.  But  the  most  affected  of  all  was  Og- 
nianov,  who  could  scarcely  keep  from  applauding. 

The  brisk  conversation  and  merry  laughter  soon  broke  out  again.  But 
Ognianov  began  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said,  for  he  heard  his  name  men¬ 
tioned.  Petr  Ovcharov,  Rai'chin,  Spirdonov,  Ivan  Ostenov,  and  a  few  others 
were  talking  of  the  coming  insurrection. 

"  I’m  ready  for  the  fun  now;  I’m  only  waiting  for  my  revolver  from  Philip- 
popolis.  I’ve  sent  the  money,  170  piastres.  That’s  the  price  of  three  rams,” 
said  Petr  Ovcharov,  the  president  of  the  local  committee. 

"Yes,  but  we  don’t  know  when  the  flag’s  to  be  raised.  Some  say  we  shall 
blood  our  knives  at  the  Annunciation,  others  at  St.  Gregory’s  Day,  and 
Uncle  Bojil  says  not  till  the  end  of  May,”  said  Spirdonov,  a  handsome,  well- 
built  lad. 

"  It’ll  be  somewhere  about  the  coming  of  the  cuckoo-,  when  the  woods  are 
getting  green;  but  I’m  ready  now  —  they’ve  only  to  give  the  word.” 

"Well,  well:  our  Stara  Planina  has  sheltered  many  a  brave  fellow  before 
now;  it’ll  shelter  us  too,”  said  Ivan  Ostenov. 

"  Petr,  didn’t  you  say  the  teacher  [Ognianov]  had  killed  two  of  them? 
There’s  a  plucky  one  for  you.” 

"  When’s  he  going  to  pay  us  a  visit?  I  want  to  kiss  the  hand  that  polished 
them  off,”  asked  Rai'chin. 

"  He’s  got  a  start  of  us,  has  the  teacher,  but  we  must  try  and  catch  him  up. 
I  know  something  of  the  game  myself,”  answered  Ivan  Ostenov. 

Ivan  Ostenov  was  a  bold  youth,  and  a  good  shot  as  well.  Popular  rumor 
ascribed  the  death  of  Deli  Ahmed  last  year  to  him;  and  the  Turks  had  long 
tried  to  get  hold  of  him,  but  so  far  ineffectually. 

At  supper  Ognianov’s  health  was  drunk. 

"  God  grant  that  we  may  soon  see  him  here  safe  and  sound.  Take  an  ex¬ 
ample  from  him,  boys,”  said  Tsanko,  as  he  swallowed  his  wine. 

"  I’ll  bet  anyone  whatever  he  likes,”  said  Tsanko’s  wife  impatiently,  "  that 
teacher’ll  be  here  the  first  thing  tomorrow,  like  a  hawk.” 

"  What  are  you  talking  of,  Boulka  Tsankovitsa?  Why,  I’m  off  to  K - 

tomorrow,”  said  Rai'chin  regretfully.  "If  he  comes  you  must  keep  him  for 
Christmas,  and  we’ll  enjoy  ourselves  together.” 

"  What’s  all  that  noise  outside?  ”  cried  Tsanko,  leaving  his  wine. 

In  truth,  men’s  and  women’s  voices  were  heard  making  an  uproar  outside. 
Tsanko  and  his  wife  ran  out.  The  guests  rose  to  follow.  Just  then  the  mistress 
of  the  house  rushed  in,  in  great  excitement,  and  cried: 
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"Well,  that  business  is  finished.  God  prosper  it.” 

"  What?  What?  ” 

"  Kill-the-Bear’s  carried  off  Sta'ika!  ” 

Everyone  started  with  surprise  at  the  news. 

"  Carried  her  off,  he  has,  the  lad,  on  his  shoulder,  as  you  would  a  lamb  on 
St.  Gregory’s  Day;  now  they’re  at  his  house.” 

Her  hearers  began  to  laugh. 

"Well,  what  of  it?  That’s  why  he  went  away  so  early  with  his  cousin 
Goran.” 

"  He  laid  in  wait  for  her  by  the  door,”  continued  Boulka  Tsankovitsa, 
"  and  carried  her  off.  I’m  sorry  for  them  both.  Who’d  have  thought  it  of 
Kill-the-Bear?  ” 

"  Well,  well,  they’re  a  pretty  pair,”  said  someone. 

"  She’s  just  like  a  fat  little  Serbian  pig,  and  he’s  a  Hungarian  bull,” 
laughed  another. 

"  God  bless  ’em  both;  we’ll  drink  cherry  brandy  with  them  tomorrow,”  said 
Tsanko. 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  claim  my  perquisite,”  said  his  wife.  "  I  must  have  my  em¬ 
broidered  sleeves,  because  the  match  was  arranged  at  my  house.” 

Soon  after,  all  the  guests  left  in  high  glee. 

Tsanko  hastened  to  Ognianov  in  the  dark  closet. 

"  Well,  Bo'icho,  how  did  you  like  our  party?  ” 

"  Oh,  it  was  wonderful,  delightful,  Tsanko.” 

"  Did  you  take  down  the  words  of  the  songs?  ” 

"  How  could  I?  There’s  no  light  to  write  by.” 


THE  official  title  of  Yugoslavia  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  which,  though  cumbersome,  serves  to  denote  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements,  fully  united  only  since  the  World  War,  that  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  new  state. 

The  Serbs,  orthodox  in  tradition,  with  a  culture  Byzantine  and  Eastern  in 
origin,  share  the  literature  and  traditions  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  There  is  a 
rich  epic  literature,  stories  of  Marko  Kraljevic  and  Milos  Obilic  and  the  heroes 
who  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  Kosovo,  June  28,  1389,  when  the  flower  of  the 
Serbs  bowed  before  the  invading  Turks. 

The  Croats  are  largely  Roman  Catholic  and  Latin  and  have  long  been  under 
Hungarian  and,  later,  Italian  influence.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Dubrov¬ 
nik,  or  Ragusa,  the  commercial  republic  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  maintained  an  independent  existence  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
No  one  has  yet  estimated  the  influence  of  the  Dalmatian  Slavs  upon  the  Italy 
of  the  Renaissance.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  came 
from  this  region  and  crossed  to  Venice  and  other  cities.  At  home  there  grew  up 
on  Renaissance  models  a  large  and  rich  literature.  It  was  the  period  of  Gundu- 
lic,  whose  epic  '  Osman  ’  ranks  beside  the  great  Italian  epics.  From  the  fif¬ 
teenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries  Dalmatian  culture  and  literature  were  at 
their  height;  with  the  downfall  of  the  republic  the  glories  of  Dubrovnik 
departed. 

Finally,  in  the  northwest  we  have  the  Slovenes.  They  were  directly  under 
Austrian  influence.  Over  their  territory  spread  the  Reformation;  later  the 
Counter-Reformation,  as  it  gathered  strength,  swept  back  the  tide  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  left  the  country  with  a  strong  religious  feeling.  The  Slovene 
element,  with  such  literary  representatives  as  Ivan  Cankar,  has  maintained  a 
more  independent  existence  than  some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  new  state, 
and  its  complete  fusion  with  them  has  not  yet  come  about. 

Modem  Yugoslav  literature  was  created  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  same  influences  that  roused  the  Czechs  swept  southward  into 
this  southern  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Its  progress  at  first  was 
slow,  but  such  men  as  Dositej  Obradovic  (1742-1811),  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Serbs  to  be  educated  in  the  Western  manner,  wrote  under  the  influence 
of  eighteenth-century  rationalism.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  attempt  was 
made  to  forge  a  new  and  modern  language  out  of  the  Church  Slavonic  and 
the  peasant  dialects. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  free  Serbia  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  new  cultural  movement,  modern  in  spirit,  spread  through  all  the 
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Serb  lands.  Of  the  authors  of  this  period  the  most  striking  was  the  poet  Petar 
Petrovic  Njegos,  the  prince-bishop  of  Montenegro  (1813-1851).  Njegos  was 
a  true  national  poet  even  more  than  a  leader  of  the  nation  and  the  Church, 
but  his  later  works  show  that  he  outgrew  his  earlier  Voltaireanism  and  passed 
into  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  nature  and  of  man.  His  chief 
work, '  The  Mountain  Crown,’  a  drama  of  Montenegran  life  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  literature  and  has 
passed  through  twenty-two  editions,  four  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Latin  alphabet. 

The  ultimate  reform  of  the  language  and  the  rekindling  of  respect  for  the 
past  of  the  country  was  the  work  of  Vuk  Karadzic  (1787—1864).  His  col¬ 
lections  of  folk-songs,  his  studies  of  national  customs  and  traditions  which 
had  been  handed  down  through  the  dark  days  of  Turkish  oppression,  turned 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  glories  of  their  national  tradition  and  thus 
were  parallel  to  the  work  of  the  early  Czech  scholars.  The  present  Serb  alpha¬ 
bet  and  language  reveal  the  imprint  of  his  genius.  Serbian  intellectual  circles 
for  nearly  half  a  century  were  sharply  divided  between  those  writers  who 
sought  to  follow  the  folk  language  as  molded  by  Karadzic  and  those  who  still 
strove  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Serbian  Church  Slavonic.  A  similar 
reformation  of  the  language  was  carried  on  in  Croatia  by  Ljudevit  Gaj  and  in 
Slovenia  by  Jernej  Kopitar. 

The  last  half  century  has  seen  the  country  follow  the  broad  lines  of  inter¬ 
national  literary  development.  A  period  of  realism  appeared  much  later  in 
Serbia  than  in  Western  Europe  or  in  Russia.  It  was  not  until  1868  that  the 
Russian  liberal  and  anarchistic  ideas  took  root  in  Yugoslavia,  and  they  have 
not  gained  such  wide  support  among  the  peasantry  as  had  been  hoped  by  the 
Russians,  The  most  striking  writer  of  the  period  was  Janko  Veselinovic,  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  stories.  Still  later  all  the  extremes  of  modernism 
have  entered  the  country  and  co-operated  in  the  development  of  the  national 
literature. 

The  literature  of  Yugoslavia  is  little  known  abroad,  and  we  can  perhaps 
explain  the  failure  of  some  of  the  authors  to  rise  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  by  the  difficult  struggle  that  the  nation  had  to  modernize  itself  after 
the  Turkish  misrule.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  and  significant  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  this  connection  to  point  out  that  the  two  Yugoslav 
thinkers  most  known  and  appreciated  abroad  are  Bishop  Nikolaj  Velimirovic 
of  Ochrida  and  Professor  Michael  I.  Pupin,  the  distinguished  scientist  and 
sometime  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  the  literary  works  of  both  men  there  is  a  mysticism,  a  poetic  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature,  which  has  appeared  in  all  the  great  Serb  thinkers  and 
perhaps  especially  in  Njegos.  With  the  establishment  of  national  unity  the 
literature  may  be  expected  to  become  Yugoslav  in  the  best  sense,  as  the  fusion 
of  the  different  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  new  state  progresses. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
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M1LETA  JAKSIC 


A  MONG  the  modem  writers  of  Yugoslavia  Mileta  Jaksic  has  attained 
high  rank  as  a  poet.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  poet  Djura  Jaksic, 
JL  jlL  who  was  one  of  the  best-known  poets  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Mileta  Jaksic  was  born  in  Srpska  Crnja  in  the  Banat,  in  1869.  He  studied 
at  Novi  Sad  and  then  passed  through  the  theological  school  of  Karlovci. 
Still  later  he  became  a  parish  priest  in  his  native  village  and  now  is  the  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Srpska  Matica.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  a 
volume  of  his  stories  appeared  in  1899. 

In  his  works  he  has  avoided  literary  influences  and  stands  out  as  an  original 
writer,  although  during  his  period  of  development  he  passed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  various  writers  as  the  Serb  Vojislav  Ilic,  and  the  Russian  Pushkin. 
We  may  take  his  work  as  an  example  of  sympathetic  observation  of  and 
interest  in  the  traditions  and  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  his 
country. 


MYSTERIES 

FAR  away,  on  the  semicircular  line  of  the  great  plain,  below  the  horizon, 
as  if  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  green  disc,  the  silhouette  of  a  tower,  the 
form  of  a  windmill  with  four  motionless  arms,  and  the  black  mass  of 
a  great  forest  could  be  seen  in  the  twilight. 

These  objects  were  sharply  defined,  as  if  carved  in  the  glowing  west,  where 
the  sun  had  just  set. 

Towards  evening  there  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  a  carriage  con¬ 
taining  a  traveler  who  had  set  out  at  daybreak  that  morning.  Having  at  last 
arrived,  he  descended  from  the  carriage,  lifted  down  his  luggage,  took  leave 
till  the  morrow  of  the  coachman,  who  drove  off  to  spend  the  night  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  himself  remained  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  forest,  in  which 
shadows  scattered  during  the  day  were  gathering  for  the  night. 

The  traveler  was  an  invalid,  the  blacksmith  of  our  village,  who  had  sought 
on  all  sides  a  remedy  for  his  affliction,  and  who,  not  having  found  one,  had 
finally  heard  of  this  forest. 

While  still  a  child,  he  had  suffered  from  one  disease  of  the  legs,  which  had 
caused  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Fortune-tellers  and  soothsayers  said  that  he 
had  stepped  on  a  fairy  ring;  he  himself,  indeed,  remembered  that  one  night 
when,  still  an  apprentice,  he  was  grazing  his  father’s  horses  in  the  moonlight, 
he  had  stumbled  on  some  circle  like  a  green  ring,  on  which  grass  was  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  circle  his  legs  failed  him,  and  he  felt 
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weak  and  sank  down.  Then  the  calf  of  one  of  his  legs  began  to  swell.  He 
sought  a  cure  from  doctors,  churches,  and  monasteries.  He  even  journeyed 
to  a  well  on  some  mountain  where  there  could  be  heard  below  the  ground 
the  chanting  of  services  and  the  singing  of  a  choir,  but  all  this  was  of  no  avail. 
At  last  he  had  come  to  this  forest. 

The  forest  was  famous  for  its  three  huge,  old  ashes,  round  which,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  vilas  gathered  and  healed  the  sick  and  cured  the  ills  of 
those  who  had  come  there  in  search  of  health.  On  great  feast-days  the  sick 
came  in  masses.  He  went  one  Sunday  before  Pentecost,  when  no  one  was  there. 

On  leaving  the  carriage  he  looked  round  him.  He  was  struck  by  the  quiet¬ 
ness  of  the  fields  and  the  silence  of  the  great  forest,  with  the  quiet  rustling 
of  the  old  ashes,  stretching  their  branches  to  the  ground. 

He  looked  at  all  three  ashes,  and  in  the  middle  and  largest  tree  he  picked  out 
a  beautiful,  leafy  branch  which  stretched  along  the  ground  like  a  bed.  There 
he  would  lie  down. 

He  sat  down  by  the  branch,  picked  up  his  basket,  unfastened  it,  and  took 
out  of  it  a  bottle  of  raki,  and  a  flask  of  water;  he  then  drew  out  a  piece  of 
linen,  carefully  folded,  clean,  white,  and  still  unused,  and,  finally,  a  small 
home-made  loaf.  He  unfolded  the  linen,  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  on  it 
stood  the  raki,  the  water  and  the  loaf.  All  this  he  did  slowly  and  attentively, 
as  if  performing  some  rite.  When  the  vitas  come,  they  take  what  they  want. 
And  if  it  should  happen  that  they  take  raki  or  water,  the  invalid  recovers;  but 
if  they  take  the  loaf,  he  does  not. 

And  he  sat  down  to  wait.  A  few  paces  in  front  of  him  a  hare  came  out  of  a 
cornfield,  stared  at  him,  pricking  his  ears  and  sniffing,  and  then  went  slowly 
back  to  the  cornfield.  A  little  later  a  ferret  suddenly  appeared  from  some¬ 
where,  sat  upright,  and  then  darted  into  a  hole.  In  the  corn  a  quail  could  be 
heard.  Then  once  again  the  quietness  of  the  fields  in  front  of  him  and  the 
silence  of  the  forest  behind  him.  Time  passed.  Night  fell.  He  heard  the  village 
clock  striking  the  hours  and  quarters  with  mysterious,  distant  chimes.  He  lis¬ 
tened  with  strained  attention  so  as  not  to  lose  or  miscount  them,  for  he  thought 
he  ought  to  be  waiting  ready  for  midnight.  Ready?  In  what  way?  He  himself 
did  not  know. 

He  had  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  arrival,  but  the  vilas 
would  come  in  any  case,  without  his  counting  the  hours  and  quarters,  for  they 
know  their  exact  hour,  midnight,  neither  before  nor  after,  but  he  was  impa¬ 
tient,  anxious,  even  though  he  was  frightened.  He  had  forgotten  his  pain, 
he  did  not  even  feel  it. 

It  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve.  (Nearly  time!)  The  great  moment  was  not  far 
off.  And  he  felt  a  shudder,  a  mysterious  fear,  and  the  next  moment  he  wished 
that  their  coming  could  be  delayed,  and  then  again  he  felt  a  strong  wish  that 
they  had  already  come,  that  he  might  see  them,  although  he  had  been  told 
that  he  would  not  see  them,  nor  should  he  look  at  them.  The  forest  would 
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rustle  when  they  came,  and  by  the  rustling  he  would  know  that  they  were 
there. 

But  now,  before  their  coming,  the  silence  was  complete,  more  so  than  ever; 
no  leaf  was  stirring,  no  insect  was  flying  past,  no  mosquito  was  buzzing.  All 
was  noiseless  and  still,  as  if  enchanted. 

Only  a  few  moments  had  passed  when  in  the  distance  a  rustling  could  be 
heard.  He  started  and  stretched  himself  out  quickly  on  the  ash  branch,  threw 
a  hurried  sidelong  glance  at  the  spread  linen  and  the  rest;  all  was  there.  The 
noise  became  stronger  and  nearer  every  moment  until  the  trees  on  all  sides  be¬ 
gan  to  sway;  the  forest  waved,  became  agitated,  trembled,  and  began  to  groan; 
branches  broke  as  in  a  mighty  hurricane.  Even  the  ashes  were  shivering,  the 
leaves  were  shaking.  There  they  were,  they  had  come  and  they  swayed  in  their 
fairy  ring  like  a  whirlwind  in  a  circle.  Numb  with  fear  he  heard  them  as  they 
flew  round  above  him,  twisted  the  heavy,  leafy  crown  of  the  huge  tree,  as  the 
branches  broke,  and  leaves  fell  and  smothered  his  face  and  his  arms,  but  he  did 
not  see  them.  A  white  mist  covered  his  eyes  and  he  fell  into  a  dream,  a  trance, 
unconscious. 

In  that  dream  he  felt  the  ash  becoming  calmer,  the  wood  growing  quieter, 
the  silence  becoming  more  intense,  and  still  heard  their  songs  echoing  from 
far  away,  songs  soft  and  beautiful  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  three  o’clock.  It  was  bright  dawn. 

He  woke,  sat  up,  and  still  keeping  in  his  place,  he  gazed  around  him.  Round 
him,  on  him  were  many  fallen  leaves,  the  cake  was  untouched,  but  a  little  had 
been  drunk  of  the  raki  and  the  water. 

He  realized  joyfully  that  he  was  better,  and  happily,  briskly,  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  gathered  the  fallen  leaves.  These  leaves  he  would  put  later  in  the 
water  in  which  he  would  bathe  his  legs,  and  the  illness  would  leave  him  com¬ 
pletely. 

This  strange  story  was  told  by  the  blacksmith  on  the  evening  of  Shrove 
Tuesday  in  his  smithy,  which  was  all  sooty  and  smelt  of  coal,  but  in  which 
neighbors  gladly  gathered  from  far  and  near  for  a  chat. 

When  the  smith  had  flnished  his  story,  there  was  silence.  The  tale  had 
obviously  made  a  great  impression  on  its  hearers. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that,  brothers  ”  —  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  parish 
clerk,  who  happened  to  be  there.  A  university  student,  he  had  on  one  of  his 
vacations  stopped  in  our  village,  and,  being  poor,  in  order  to  earn  some  money, 
he  had  taken  the  place  of  the  clerk  and  had  stayed  there.  As  a  man  of  learning 
and  advancement,  rather  an  atheist,  he  fought  zealously,  wherever  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself,  against  errors  and  superstitions  among  the  people, 
but  now  he  himself  was  a  little  staggered  by  the  mysterious  occurrence  which 
the  smith  had  related.  The  smith  was  a  truthful  and  rather  intelligent  man, 
and  then  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  an  actual  observer;  he  was  a  man  who 
related  his  personal  experience! 
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"  I  did  not  believe  it,  either,”  said  the  smith,  "  but  now,  sir,  I  do  believe.” 

"  That  is  suggestion,”  continued  the  clerk  with  a  deprecatory  smile;  "  you 
heard  a  lot  about  it,  thought  it  over,  and  then  imagined  it.” 

"You  fine  gentlemen  believe  in  nothing,”  someone  broke  in  angrily.  "You 
do  not  even  believe  in  God,”  added  another.  All  looked  at  the  clerk.  Com¬ 
motion  followed.  The  company  suddenly  woke  to  life.  Many  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  A  dispute  arose.  Some  believed,  others  did  not,  the  rest  were  silent 
and  merely  listened  to  the  discussion  with  the  greatest  attention  and  curiosity. 
Some  of  those  who  believed  firmly,  persisted  in  their  affirmation  that  there  was  * 
a  Devil,  and  began  to  relate  cases  which  they  themselves  had  experienced. 
One  told  how  He  himself  —  the  Devil,  that  is  —  had  snatched  him  upon  some 
bridge  when  he  had  gone  one  winter  to  Transylvania  to  buy  com.  He  swore  he 
had  not  even  tasted  any  raki.  The  clerk  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

"  You  can  smile,”  said  the  other,  and  told  at  length  how  one  night  at  his 
house  he  had  found  a  pigeon  in  the  kitchen  beneath  the  chimney.  His  wife 
seized  the  pigeon,  but  the  bird  escaped  out  of  her  hands;  she  again  seized  it 
and  imprisoned  it  in  a  sieve,  but  when  she  lifted  up  the  sieve  later  it  was  not 
there.  Suddenly  it  became  clear  to  her  that  it  was  the  Unclean  One.  His  wife 
became  ill  with  fright  and  had  to  take  to  her  bed,  and  not  even  today  was  she 
right  in  her  mind,  but  luckily  he  remembered  at  once,  ran  to  the  chimney, 
took  off  his  trousers  and  put  them  on  the  wrong  way  round.  That  had 
saved  him. 

The  clerk  laughed  immoderately  at  this.  That  annoyed  those  who  believed 
even  more.  A  noisy  scene  followed.  The  conversation  turned  to  witches.  In  the 
village  there  were  a  good  many  witches.  Baba  Roksa,  for  instance.  Hers  was 
an  interesting  case.  She  herself  betrayed  the  fact  that  she  was  a  witch  when 
she  was  once  kissing  Christ’s  grave.  For  the  piece  of  garlic  which  you  smear 
on  your  face,  hands  and  feet  on  Shrove  Tuesday  against  witches  and  against 
Theodore’s  horses,  would  stick  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  grow  up  of 
itself  and  mingle  with  the  flowers  with  which  the  grave  of  Christ  was 
decorated.  The  woman  who  would  kiss  the  grave  and  recognize  the  smell  and 
say,  "  Ugh!  It’s  garlic!  ”  was  a  witch. 

"  Theodore’s  horses!  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that  now?  ”  said  the  clerk, 
trying  not  to  laugh.  Many  of  the  listeners  knew  something  about  those  mys¬ 
terious  horses.  The  horses  begin  to  go  through  the  village  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
evening,  and  trample  on  anyone  they  meet.  Men  and  women  are  known  who 
have  been  trampled  on  by  Theodore’s  horses.  Even  today  they  can  show  the 
marks  of  their  hoofs  on  their  backs. 

At  the  end  the  clerk  started  to  talk.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  many 
rose  and  left  the  smithy.  He  said,  all  this  was  superstition  and  old  wives’  tales. 
Being  somewhat  warmed  with  wine,  he  spoke  heatedly  and  profusely,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  chiefly  to  the  smith,  and  when  he  suddenly  looked  round  he 
was  surprised  to  see  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  smithy  besides  himself  and 
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the  smith.  All  the  others  had  slowly  and  furtively  slunk  out  and  gone  back  to 
their  homes,  perhaps  because  of  Theodore’s  horses. 

Finally  the  clerk  went  too,  but  before  going  he  once  more  affirmed  with  con¬ 
viction  that  the  smith’s  experience  was  the  result  of  suggestion,  but  as  a  con¬ 
solation  to  the  smith  he  added  that  his  tale  was  very  poetical  and  that  the 
others  had  been  foolish  and  naively  childish,  particularly  when  they  heard 
that  last  one  about  Theodore’s  horses.  The  smith  was  silent  and  only  laughed 
pityingly  at  the  clerk’s  unbelief. 

They  took  leave  of  each  other.  The  clerk  went  homewards.  Night  had 
fallen.  The  moonlight  was  as  bright  as  day.  Though  it  was  not  late,  there  was 
silence  in  the  streets  and  no  one  passing  by.  Nowhere  was  there  any  light  in 
the  windows,  nor  any  dogs  barking,  nor  any  cocks  crowing,  as  if  all  was  dead. 
In  the  clerk’s  head  were  circling  the  tales  which  he  had  heard  that  evening. 
"  But  where  can  this  superstition  of  Theodore’s  horses  have  arisen?  ”  he 
thought,  as  he  walked  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  for  protection  from  the 
dogs.  "  Theodore  lies  in  his  casket  in  some  monastery,  swathed  in  brocade  and 
silk,  adorned  with  medallion  and  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  performs  miracles 
for  all  who  believe  in  him,”  he  thought  ironically — "but  his  immortal 
horse!  ...” 

The  clerk  was  oppressed  by  the  silence,  which  seemed  to  him  uncanny, 
supernatural,  and  by  the  foolish  fear  of  Theodore’s  horses. 

One  side  of  the  street  was  bright  with  moonlight  and  the  other  half  dotted 
with  the  shadows  of  acacia  trees. 

Going  slowly  on  his  way  he  looked  every  moment  at  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  moonlight,  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  someone  was  walking  past  the 
houses,  standing  still,  hiding  in  the  doors,  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  log 
by  the  houses  was  a  person  lying  stretched  out,  now  that  some  shadows  were 
moving,  winding,  wobbling,  springing  up  suddenly  from  somewhere  in  the 
air,  from  the  ground  near  the  road  and,  light  and  transparent,  disappearing 
and  disturbing  his  imagination. 

"  There,”  he  thought,  "  and  that  is  the  cause  of  many  superstitions;  moon¬ 
light,  wretched  moonlight.” 

He  passed  the  horse-mill.  "  That  is  a  special  center  of  unclean  forces,”  he 
resumed  his  train  of  thought.  "  From  there,  people  have  seen  a  devil  come  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  a  sheep,  a  hen,  or  a  barrel  which  rolls  of  itself.” 

Suddenly  —  to  this  day  he  does  not  know  whence  or  how  —  near  him,  in 
front  of  him,  he  does  not  know  exactly,  there  passed  and  repassed  him  a 
horse,  a  shadow,  a  ghost  of  a  horse,  pushing  him  aside  like  a  gust  of  wind; 
he  leant  against  the  side  and  cowered  so  as  not  to  fall.  His  heart  throbbed. 
Were  not  those  the  horses?  He  jumped  and  went  rather  more  quickly,  yet  at 
first  holding  himself  back  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to  run,  but  then  his  legs 
bore  him  forward  against  his  will,  irresistibly,  and  in  panic-stricken  terror  he 
began  to  run,  and  so  running,  with  huge  leaps,  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  flying, 
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he  reached  his  house,  rushed  into  his  room,  locked  the  door,  and  flung  himself 
on  the  bed,  all  panting  with  fear  and  fatigue.  He  did  not  dare  to  light  a  candle, 
but  sitting  on  his  bed  and  coming  to  himself  a  little,  he  began  to  think  over 
the  extraordinary  occurrence,  submitted  it  to  a  rigid  analysis,  endeavouring 
to  explain  it  rationally. 

"  Suggestion,”  he  concluded,  feeling  that  the  affair  needed  a  more  profound 
explanation;  "  of  course,  what  else  can  it  be?  Hallucination?  ” 

His  meditation  was  interrupted  by  a  noise,  a  stamping.  Again  his  heart 
throbbed.  He  listened,  holding  his  breath.  Silence.  The  moonlight  shone 
through  the  window  into  his  room  and  lit  it  up  so  that  all  the  objects  in  it 
could  be  distinguished.  Again  a  noise,  a  stamping,  now  much  louder  and 
nearer,  by  the  window.  Now  he  heard  distinctly  a  horse’s  breathing  and  then 
by  the  window  came  a  horse,  stopped,  looked  in  at  the  window  and  then  went 
on,  rubbing  against  the  wall.  The  student  jumped  hurriedly  from  his  bed,  with 
trembling  hands  took  out  of  a  drawer  in  the  table  a  knife  and  a  fork  and  put 
them  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  That  was  a  sure  way  of  keeping  off 
the  evil  spirits.  Finally  he  lay  on  the  bed,  looking  at  the  moonlight  and  think¬ 
ing  of  what  had  happened  to  him  and  of  the  tales  which  he  had  heard  that 
evening. 

"  There  is  something  in  it.  .  .  .” 

Neither  the  next  morning,  nor  ever  afterwards,  did  he  speak  to  anyone 
of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

Translated  by  N.  B.  Jopson  and  E.  G.  Maddocks 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 
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IVAN  TAVCAR  is  -one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  modern  Slovene 
literature.  He  was  born  in  1851  at  Poljani  in  Slovenia,  and  after 
receiving  a  good  education  became  a  lawyer  and  official  in  Ljubljana. 
He  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  literary  career  and  is  regarded  as  the 
leading  novelist  of  the  romantic  school  in  Slovene.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
a  marked  realistic  and  satirical  talent  which  he  uses  with  great  effect  in 
his  works. 


OLD  ANTONY’S  SON 

OLD  Antony  Kimovec  had  been  poverty-stricken  all  his  life.  From  his 
father  he  got  a  ramshackle  cottage  and  a  ragged  patch  of  land  high 
up  on  the  slope,  and  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  earn  enough  for  his 
daily  ration  of  oat-bread. 

When  he  entered  into  holy  matrimony,  the  Lord  inflicted  on  him  a  wife 
the  very  thought  of  whom  makes  me  even  now  shudder.  She  did  not  help  him 
in  his  work  one  whit,  and  in  the  house  she  stole  whatever  she  could  lay  hands 
on.  And  all  she  stole  she  spent  upon  brandy.  When  Antony  got  back  home  in 
the  evenings  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  he  would  often  come  across  his  worse 
half  lying  in  the  ditch  or  across  the  road,  surrounded  by  the  yelling  village 
children.  But  he  always  hoisted  her  patiently  on  his  shoulder,  carried  her  into 
the  cottage  and  forgave  her — for  she  was  the  mother  of  his  child. 

When  death  carried  her  off  and  we  buried  her  in  the  red  mould  up  there 
at  St.  Lawrence’s,  Antony  Kimovec  stood  apart  sorrowing,  while  the  big  tears 
coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

"Friends,”  he  said,  "  it  is  hard  on  her  that  she  has  died.  You  get  used  to 
everything.  And  when  I  locked  up  the  cupboards  and  drawers,  she  couldn’t 
take  anything  from  me.  It’s  a  pity  she’s  dead!  ” 

She  left  one  child  behind,  a  son,  and  Antony  Kimovec  was  very  fond  of 
this  son.  One  morning,  as  he  lay  on  his  hard  bed,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  his  son’s  lot  was,  after  all,  a  pretty  hard  one.  So  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  son  must  go  to  school;  then  he  would  not  have  to  carry  manure  on  his 
back  in  a  basket  or  need  to  go  short  of  anything. 

So  off  he  took  him  to  Ljubljana.  He  came  before  the  Father  Superior  of  the 
Franciscans,  whose  white  hand  he  kissed,  and  asked  leave  for  his  son  to  share 
every  day  in  the  thin  but  good  dinner. 
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Whenever  he  could,  Antony  used  to  drag  himself  to  Ljubljana  to  "  have  a 
look  at  Toncek.”  He  took  a  hunk  of  black  bread  with  him  to  eat  on  the  way, 
and  drank  from  the  wayside  springs.  Sometimes  he  fastened  a  basket  with 
food  for  his  son  to  his  back,  and  then  panted  into  the  town  in  the  blazing 
sun.  He  never  made  any  ready  money.  In  the  end  kindly  carters  began  to  recog¬ 
nize  him  and  invited  him,  as  he  was  struggling  along  and  swallowing  dust,  to 
lay  his  pack  aside  and  get  in.  Then  it  was  you  should  have  heard  him  telling 
the  carter  all  about  how  he  was  going  to  have  a  look  at  his  son;  for  he  was  a 
child  after  his  own  heart,  and  how  pleased  the  Franciscan  Fathers  were  with 
him,  and  what  joy  and  happiness  he  gave  his  father. 

And,  true  enough,  the  lad  worked  hard!  He  was  "  top  ”  year  after  year, 
and  brought  home  gilt-edged  books.  He  went  to  church  with  his  father.  The 
old  man’s  great  happiness  could  be  seen  on  his  face,  and  all  of  us  who  had 
backward  and  naughty  children  envied  him.  After  his  son  had  had  eight  years’ 
schooling,  Kimovec  had  to  sell  the  clearing,  and  when  the  university  studies 
were  over,  the  cottage  too  was  sold.  Then  the  old  man  came  and  lived  out  in 
the  village,  and  kept  himself  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  many  things  he  learnt.  He  plaited  baskets  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening 
he  would  tell  the  children  fairy  tales  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  bread,  or 
would  recite  special  prayers  in  honor  of  the  household.  He  hacked  pipes  from 
the  knots  in  juniper  trees  and  spoons  from  lime  wood.  And  when  the  time 
came,  he  went  to  bed  without  having  eaten  anything  hot  all  day.  In  the  spring 
he  went  off  scything  or  digging  every  single  day  for  a  few  pence.  In  summer 
he  gathered  blackberries,  thatched  roofs,  mended  pots  with  string,  hawked 
salt  from  door  to  door  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  sour  milk.  In  the  autumn 
he  stripped  juniper  bushes,  looked  for  raspberries,  scraped  resin  from  the  Ars 
and  gathered  acorns  and  beechnuts  in  the  woods.  In  this  way  he  made  a  few 
pence,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  his  son.  But  he  remained  himself  poor, 
none  poorer.  He  hobbled  about  barefoot,  bowed  and  with  deep-set  eyes,  and 
you  couldn’t  help  pitying  him.  And  we  all  did  pity  him. 

Year  after  year  passed,  and  year  after  year  Kimovec  became  poorer  and 
poorer.  His  son  had  in  the  meantime  become  a  fine  gentleman  somewhere  in 
Germany,  and  was  coining  money.  So  at  least  they  said!  But  he  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  hi$  old  father.  A  child  knows  his  parents  only  as  long  as  they  can  give 
him  anything,  afterwards  it  flies  away  like  a  bird  on  to  a  branch  and  forgets 
its  home  nest! 

We  put  our  heads  together  and  said  that  the  son  who  left  his  father  in 
penury  and  poverty  was  good  for  nothing.  But  if  anyone  ever  opened  his 
mouth  to  say  anything  of  that  kind  to  Antony,  the  blood  rushed  into  his 
cheeks,  and  falling  into  a  rage,  he  burst  out  with:  "  What,  my  son  ungrateful? 
My  son!  my  Toncek!  But  just  now  he  can’t  do  anything.  If  only  you  had 
such  children!  ” 

One  day  the  son  really  did  come  to  the  village.  He  came  so  furtively  that 
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there  was  no  one  to  meet  him.  He  had  a  fair  beard  which  reached  beyond  his 
chest  to  his  capacious  paunch.  He  had  grown  thoroughly  fat.  And  he  had  a 
sour  look  in  his  eyes,  like  a  hedgehog.  And  he  looked  ugly,  very  ugly  to  us  all. 
And  he  was  ugly  too. 

He  had  driven  up  in  a  carriage,  like  a  gentleman.  He  had  stopped  at  the 
Zupan’s,  and  had  stayed ; drinking  the  whole  day  with  the  schoolmaster  and 
other  gentlemen. 

The  old  man  hobbled  around  at  home  and  trembled  with  joy  that  his  son 
had  come  back. 

"  Well,  now  you  see  that  my  son  has  come!  My  Toncek!  If  only  you  had 
such  children!  ” 

The  afternoon  went  by,  and  it  didn’t  occur  to  the  son  that  he  had  an  old 
father  at  home.  Not  till  evening,  when  it  was  already  dark,  did  he  reel  to 
his  father’s  house  and  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Father,  are  you  asleep?  ”  he  asked  roughly.  "  Sleep!  How  could  I  sleep, 
and  you  here,  Toncek?  Don’t  ask  such  a  question!  ” 

The  next  morning  we  were  standing  in  front  of  the  Zupan’s  house  and  saw 
the  send-off  of  Kimovec’s  Toncek.  The  old  father  stood  by  the  cart,  bare¬ 
headed  and  in  his  Sunday  best,  the  son  rolled  into  the  cart  and,  hardly 
glancing  at  his  father,  said  in  a  very  lordly  way:  "  Father,  I  have  left  some¬ 
thing  for  you  at  the  Zupan’s!  ”  Then  he  drove  off,  and  the  old  man  gazed  with 
flushed  face  after  the  carriage  until  it  was  hidden  by  the  bend  of  the  road. 
"  Perhaps  I  shall jiever  see  him  again!  ”  And  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Zupan’s,  who  handed  him  over  thirty  silver  threepennybits. 
These  he  brought  to  us  and  showed  them  round,  and  sang  his  son’s  praises 
without  end. 

"  Now  you  see!  Now  you  see  how  he  is  supporting  me  in  my  old  age!  That 
is  the  kind  of  son  I  have,  a  grateful  son.  And  you  said  that  he  had  forgotten 
me.  My  son  forget  me!  ” 

But  we  saw  matters  more  clearly.  The  Zupan  had,  it  is  true,  handed  him 
over  thirty  threepennybits,  but  he  didn’t  tell  him  that  the  son  had  instructed 
him  to  give  the  "  old  fellow  ”  only  one  coin  a  month!  And  he  had  beggared 
his  father  by  his  schooling!  And  now  he  paid  him  for  his  careful  but  unwise 
love  in  threepennybits!  From  that  time  on,  the  son  seemed  much  worse,  very 
much  worse  to  us.  But  we  didn’t  dare  tell  the  father  how  things  were,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  his  joy.  He  would  get  to  know  the  facts  one  way  or  another  anyhow. 
And  he  did,  the  very  same  year  that  he  received  help  from  his  son  in  three- 
pennypieces!  .  .  . 

Towards  autumn  old  Kimovec  suddenly  wilted  like  a  flower  in  the  meadows! 
He  was  old,  and  grew  much  older  in  a  few  days.  When  the  first  snows  fell,  he 
had  to  take  to  his  bed.  And  we  all  at  once  knew  that  he  would  not  see  the 
spring.  He  lay  on  bare  boards  almost,  and  was  short  of  everything.  All  his 
neighbors  pitied  him.  But  a  sick  man  living  on  charity  is  a  poor  man  indeed! 
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And  we  said  to  him:  "Write  to  your  son  to  send  you  something.  He  has 
eaten  up  your  patch  and  your  cottage,  so  he  should  give  you  something  now.” 
"  Eaten  up  what?  Who  said  '  eaten  up  ’  ?  ”  And  ill  and  weak  though  he  was, 
he  flared  up  and  called  us  bad  names. 

But  at  last  he  summoned  lame  Tomazek  Dolincev,  who  at  that  time  did 
any  letter-writing  we  needed.  And  he  composed  a  letter  to  Kimovec’s  Toncek, 
written  with  letters  as  crooked  as  himself.  He  told  him  that  his  father  was  ill, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  no  one  to  look  after  him,  and  was  without 
a  warm,  soft  bed;  and  he  asked  him  to  send  at  once  something  to  give  him! 

We  waited  ten  days,  we  waited  twenty  days,  and  do  you  think  an  answer 
came?  He  didn’t  even  answer!  "  You  see,  he  won’t  send  you  anything,  that 
ugly  son  of  yours!  ”  That  is  what  we  said.  And  at  once  he  was  enraged.  "  Hold 
your  peace!  He  didn’t  get  the  letter!  Even  letters  with  money  get  lost,  much 
more  those  without!  The  letter  has  gone  astray.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
that  my  son  has  deserted  me.  That  is  what  I  tell  you!  ” 

So  Tomazek  Dolincev  had  to  sit  down  again,  and  again  he  framed  out  a 
letter  and  we  sent  it  off  to  the  son.  And  an  answer  came!  We  were  sitting  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon  in  Gabic’s  attic,  where  Kimovec  lived.  Suddenly  Sadar- 
jev  Korle,  the  postman  of  the  time,  thrust  his  head  into  the  room  —  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  letter  as  thin  as  an  autumn  leaf. 

The  sick  man  shouted  for  joy  from  his  bed:  "  You  see,  he  has  written  to  me! 
You  see!  ” 

Tomazek  Dolincev  took  the  envelope,  broke  the  seal  and  pulled  out  the 
letter.  He  unfolded  it,  turned  it  all  over  and  looked  under  the  table  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  had  dropped  on  to  the  floor  as  he  had  broken  the  seal! 
But  there  was  no  money. 

"  There  isn’t  any  money.” 

"  Why  should  he  send  me  money!  He’s  coming  himself!  Himself!  Read  it, 
Tomazek,  do!  ” 

And  the  old  man’s  face  grew  tense.  Tomazek  began  to  spell  it  out  word 
for  word: 

"  Dear  Father.  You  write  that  you  are  ill.  Well,  you  are  old  and  must  expect 
your  last  hour  at  any  moment.  It  is  like  that  in  the  world,  and  the  will  of 
God.  You  write  asking  me  to  come  in  person.  I  can’t,  for  I  have  too  much 
work.  And  if  you  have  to  die,  you  will  die  in  any  case,  whether  I  come  or  not. 
What  did  you  do  with  the  threepennybits?  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
still  have  at  least  half  of  them  left.” 

Then  he  wrote  a  few  more  greetings  and  then  ended. 

The  old  man  groaned  on  his  hard  bed:  "  Is  there  anyone  else  among  you 
who  can  read  a  letter?  ”  Vratarjev  Martince  came  forward,  and  he  picked  the 
letter  up  with  his  dirty  hand,  and  spelt  it  out.  But  it  was  just  the  same  as 
Tomazek  had  read! 

The  old  man  grew  quite  pale  and  sighed  deeply:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
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really  doesn’t  care  about  me!  ”  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  would 
not  reply  when  spoken  to.  It  was  only  when  we  were  going,  that  he  turned 
round  and  said  dully:  "But  don’t  tell  him  that  it  wasn’t  easy  for  me  to  die.” 

He  died  at  night-time.  His  funeral  was  a  very  poor  one  —  without  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  grave.  Grass  and  thistles  grow  there.  No  one  enquires  about 
the  grave.  ' 

That  is  what  our  children  are  like. 

Translated  by  N.  P.  Jopson 
By  permission  of  the  Slavonic  Review 


THE  FOLK-SONGS 


AMONG  the  most  striking  products  of  the  Serb  national  art  are  the 
folk-songs,  which  date  usually  from  the  great  days  of  the  old  Serbian 
^  empire,  although  they  have  been  composed  about  outstanding 
events  of  the  national  life  down  to  the  last  century.  Of  these  songs  the  most 
striking  are  those  connected  with  the  Battle  of  Kosovo,  June  15-28,  1389, 
when  the  Serbian  Army  under  Tsar  Lazar  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Turks. 

Popular  fantasy  added  to  this  story  of  a  noble  and  honorable  defeat  many 
other  legends.  In  fact  the  Sultan  Murat  was  killed  in  his  tent  after  the  battle 
or  in  the  last  stages  of  it.  Legend  named  the  hero  Milosh  Obilich  and  gave  us 
many  details  about  his  life.  Similarly  the  treason  of  Vuk  Brankovich  was 
created  and  the  whole  cycle  was  decked  out  with  all  the  colors  of  traditional 
epic. 

This  cycle  of  Kosovo,  as  well  as  the  stories  of  Marko  Kraljevich  and  other 
groups,  were  written  usually  in  a  ten-syllable  verse  and  sung  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  guslya,  a  rude  form  of  one-stringed  violin.  These  songs  sung  by 
wandering  bards  were  the  inspirers  and  maintainers  of  that  hope  and  passion 
for  liberty  which  always  possessed  the  Serbs  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  up¬ 
rising  under  Karageorge  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  independent 
Serb  state. 

Of  the  other  cycles  the  most  interesting  are  perhaps  those  from  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia  and  the  songs  of  the  Uskoks  or  the  pirates  and  warriors  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  At  their  head  stands  Snjanin  Ivo,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century  although  his  identity  is  still  disputed.  The  ballad  here 
translated  describing  his  death  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  series. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  SERBIAN  EMPIRE 

CAME  a-flying  the  gray  bird,  the  falcon, 
From  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city, 

And  he  brought  with  him  a  little  swallow. 
No,  it  was  not  the  gray  bird,  the  falcon, 

But  it  was  the  holy  saint  Ilija  1 

1  Elijah. 
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And  he  did  not  bring  a  little  swallow 
But  a  letter  from  God’s  Holy  Mother, 

Took  it  to  the  tsar  upon  Kosovo, 

Placed  upon  the  tsar’s  own  knee  the  letter; 

And  the  letter  to  the  tsar  made  converse: 

"O  Tsar  Lazar,'  honored  for  thy  virtues, 

Where  wouldst  thou  prefer  to  have  a  kingdom? 
Dost  thou  wish  to  have  a  heavenly  kingdom? 
Dost  thou  wish  to  have  an  earthly  kingdom? 

If  thou  wishest  for  an  earthly  kingdom, 

Mount  thy  horse  and  tighten  well  thy  saddle, 
Gird  the  swords  upon  thy  noble  heroes 
And  attack  the  Turkish  host  with  fury. 

All  the  Turkish  host  shall  fall  before  you. 

If  thou  wishest  for  a  heavenly  kingdom 
Consecrate  a  church  upon  Kosovo. 

Do  not  make  foundations  of  mere  marble, 

But  of  purest  silk  and  costly  scarlet. 

Give  thy  troops  the  Sacrament  and  orders. 

All  thy  army  shall  most  surely  perish, 

And  thou,  Prince,  shalt  perish  with  thy  soldiers.” 
When  the  tsar  had  heard  this  sacred  message, 
Thought  he  well  of  all  the  message  promised: 

"  Mighty  God,  what  shall  I  do,  what  choose? 
Shall  I  wish  to  have  a  heavenly  kingdom? 

Shall  I  wish  to  have  an  earthly  kingdom? 

If  I  wish  to  build  myself  a  kingdom, 

If  I  wish  to  have  an  earthly  kingdom, 

Short  will  be  the  time  it  can  continue, 

But  the  heavenly  remains  forever.” 

So  the  tsar  preferred  the  heavenly  kingdom 
And  he  spurned  to  have  an  earthly  kingdom. 

But  he  built  a  church  upon  Kosovo, 

Made  not  its  foundations  of  mere  marble, 

But  of  purest  silk  and  costly  scarlet. 

Then  he  called  the  patriarch  of  Serbia 

And  he  called  the  twelve  great  bishops  with  him, 

Gave  the  Sacrament,  prepared  his  orders. 

Next  the  prince  prepared  for  war  his  army 
And  attacked  the  Turks  upon  Kosovo. 

Bogdan  Jug  the  elder  led  his  army, 

With  nine  sons,  the  Jugovichi  nine, 

Just  as  nine  untamed  and  grayish  falcons. 
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Each  son  had  nine  thousand  soldiers  with  him, 

And  with  Jug  twelve  thousand  marched  to  battle. 

So  they  fought  the  Turks  and  long  they  struggled. 
Seven  pashas  they  attacked  and  vanquished. 

When  they  came  against  the  eighth  in  battle, 

Then  there  perished  Bogdan  Jug  the  elder. 

With  him  perished  all  nine  Jugovichi, 

Just  as  nine  untamed  and  grayish  falcons, 

And  their  armies  perished  wholly  with  them. 

Three  Mernyavchevichi  moved  their  armies, 

Ban  Uglyesha  and  Voyvoda  Goyko, 

And  with  them  King  Vukashin  made  onslaught. 
Thirteen  thousand  warriors  in  each  army. 

So  they  fought  the  Turks  and  long  they  struggled, 
Till  eight  pashas  they  attacked  and  vanquished. 

When  they  came  against  the  ninth  in  battle, 

Then  there  perished  two  Mernyavchevichi, 

Ban  Uglyesha  and  Voyvoda  Goyka, 

Vukashin  fell  prostrate  sorely  wounded, 

Turks  and  horses  dashed  across  his  body, 

And  his  army  perished  wholly  with  him. 

Duke  Stepan  advances  with  his  army. 

With  the  youthful  duke  are  mighty  warriors, 
Youthful  soldiers,  sixty  thousand  of  them. 

So  they  fought  the  Turks  and  long  they  struggled, 
Till  nine  pashas  they  attacked  and  vanquished. 

When  they  came  against  the  tenth  in  battle, 

Then  there  perished  Duke  Stepan  in  battle 
And  his  army  perished  wholly  with  him. 

Then  the  Serb  Knez 1  Lazar  moved  his  army 
And  Knez  Lazar  had  a  mighty  army. 

Seventy  and  seven  thousand  warriors. 

He  dispersed  the  Turks  upon  Kosovo, 

Did  not  let  the  Turks  to  look  about  them, 

Swept  where’er  a  soldier  was  in  battle; 

And  Knez  Lazar  would  have  won  the  struggle, 

Had  the  Lord  Vuk  Brankovich  o’erpowered! 

He  betrayed  his  kin  upon  Kosovo. 

Then  the  Turks  attacked  and  vanquished  Lazar, 

And  Knez  Lazar,  tsar  of  Serbia,  perished, 

And  with  him  there  perished  all  his  army, 


1  Prince. 
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Seventy  and  seven  thousand  warriors. 

All  were  holy,  all  were  worthy  honor, 

All  had  entrance  to  their  God  and  Sovereign. 

Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning 


THE  DEATH  OF  IVO 


A  DREAM  has  dreamt 
Darkness  she  saw 
t.  The  clear  heavens 
The  shimmering  moon 
On  the  Church  of  St.  Rose, 

And  the  stars  were  swept 
And  the  dawn  rose  up 
And  the  cuckoo  bird 
In  the  midst  of  Senj, 

When  from  her  dream 
Her  staff  she  took 
And  went  forthwith 
And  there  she  told 
Told  him  all 

And  when  the  old  man 
’Twas  thus  he  did 
"  Hear  me,  O  hear  me, 

"  ’Twas  an  evil  dream, 

"  That  darkness  fell 
"  It  is  that  desolate 

"  That  the  clear  heavens 
"  And  the  shimmering  moon 
"  It  is  that  thine  Ivo 
"  That  the  stars  were  swept 
"  It  is  that  many 

"  That  the  dawn  rose  up 
"  It  is  that  thou 
"  That  the  cuckoo  bird 
"It  is  that  the  Turks 
"  And  me  in  my  old  age 


the  mother  of  Ivo. 
fall  upon  Senj, 
burst  asunder, 
fell  down  to  earth, 
in  the  midst  of  Senj. 

across  the  sky, 
all  red  with  blood, 
she  heard  a-calling, 
on  Senj’s  white  church. 

the  dame  awakened, 
in  her  right  hand, 
to  St.  Rose’s  Church; 
the  Archpriest  Nedeljko, 
that  she  had  dreamed. 

had  heard  her  out, 
expound  the  dream: 
aged  mother! 
and  worse  shall  befall, 
on  the  town  of  Senj, 
it  shall  remain. 

burst  asunder 
fell  down  to  earth 
is  to  die. 
across  the  sky, 
a  widow  shall  be. 

all  red  with  blood, 
shalt  be  left  to  weep, 
by  St.  Rose’s  sang, 
shall  plunder  it, 
they  shall  slay.” 
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While  that  the  old  man 
Lo,  Ivo  of  Senj 
His  coal-black  steed 
Seventeen 
His  right  hand 
He  pressed  his  steed 
Then  to  his  aged 
"  Help  me,  mother, 

"  Bathe  me  my  wounds 
"  And  give  the  chalice 

Swiftly  then 
Helped  him  down 
And  bathed  his  wounds 
And  poured  him  out 
Then  did  his  aged 
"  Son,  how  didst  thou  fare 

And  thus  made  answer 
"Well  did  we  fare 
"Captives  enough 
"  And  yet  more  treasure 
"  Then  hale  and  blithe 
"  So  when  our  first 
"  A  foremost  band 
"  Black  were  the  horses, 

"  Black  were  the  turbans 
"  Forthwith  upon  them 
"  Of  them  not  one 
"  Of  us  not  one 

"  So  when  our  second 
"  A  second  band 
"  White  were  the  horses, 

"  White  were  the  turbans 
"  Forthwith  upon  them 
"  Of  us  not  one 
"  Of  them  not  one 

"  So  when  our  third 
"  Another  band 
"  Black  were  their  mantles, 
"  Forthwith  upon  them 


still  was  speaking, 
stood  there  before  them, 
was  bathed  in  blood, 
were  the  wounds  of  Ivo. 
in  his  left  he  bore, 
to  the  white  church  door, 
mother  he  cried: 
from  off  my  steed, 
with  water  cold, 
to  my  hand.” 

did  his  mother  obey, 
from  his  foaming  steed, 
with  water  cold, 
the  red,  red  wine, 
mother  ask  him: 
in  Italy?  ” 

Ivo  her  son: 
in  Italy. 

did  we  take,  my  mother, 
we  did  find: 
we  homeward  turned, 
night’s  stage  we  reached, 
upon  us  fell, 
black  the  heroes, 
on  their  heads, 
we  gave  fire, 
was  left,  my  mother, 
did  fall,  my  mother. 

stage  was  reached, 
upon  us  fell, 
whiter  the  heroes, 
on  their  heads, 
we  gave  fire, 
did  fall,  my  mother, 
was  left,  my  mother. 

night’s  stage  was  reached, 
upon  us  fell, 
long  their  muskets, 
we  gave  fire, 
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"  Scorched  were  their  legs 
"  And  fiercely  then 
"  Of  them,  my  mother, 

"  Of  us,  my  mother, 

"  Not  one,  save  only 
"  And  him  thou  seest 
"  Bearing  his  right  hand 

to  the  very  knees, 
the  fight  began, 
not  one  did  fall, 
not  one  was  left  — 

Ivo  thy  son, 
stricken  of  wounds, 
in  his  left!  ” 

Thus  spake  he, 

Thus  said  his  say 

He  died,  and  left 

God  grant  to  him 

To  us,  my  brothers, 

as  his  spirit  struggled, 
and  softly  passed, 
his  grieving  mother: 
in  Heaven  his  dwelling, 
health  and  joy. 

Translated  by  R.  W.  Seton- Watson 
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